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THE AMERICAN TELEGRAPH MAGAZINE 
(6 3 p AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS— 


SOME OF WHICH LATTER WERE PRINTED FOR JUDICIAL PURPOSES 
DURING THE TELEGRAPH CONTROVERSIES OF THE 
LAST FIFTEEN YEARS—CONCERNING . 
THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH 
LINES WHICH FIRST ELECTRICALLY CON- 
NECTED THE UNITED STATES. 


NOTICE. 


Phe demand for information concerning the Origin and Progress of the Telegraph System, and the inqui- 
ries frequently made for copies of the American Telegraph Magazine” and other works respecting that im- 
portant enterprize, have induced the undersigned (who was interested in the publication) to arrange for re- 
printing a portion of the numbers in order to complete some setts of that Magazine, and also to arrange in 
other volumes copies of documents farther illustrating the History of Telegrapbie Enterprize in America—for 
supplying some of the Historical and other Libraries in the Old World and the New. 

The American Telegraph Magazine was a Pioneer in its speciality—the first periodical publication devoted 
to Telegraphic subjects in the World. It was edited by DoNALD MANN, and published in New-York in 
1852-3. Its value, for accuracy and impartiality, was generally acknowledged by persons concerned in 
T elegraphing or otherwise familiar with American Telegraph History. It is believed that in no other volume 
of equal extent can an equal amount of valuable information be obtained concerning the Origin and Operation 
of the American Telegraph System. This volume contains all the numbers published of the Telegraph Maga- 
zine—the publication running through parts of the two years. 

Among the matters in this volume of the Magazine will be found statements from Professor J osoph Henry, 
Prof. Morse, Dr. W. F. Channing, Mr. R. W. Russell, author of a History of Telegraphing, Henry O'Rielly, 
Gen. R. H. Gillett, and other persons intimately connected or acquainted with the American Telegraph 
System. , 

Succeeding volumes, to the number probably of eight or ten, will embody copies of the Documents and 
other papers above referred to—but each volume will be complete in itself—having no connection with the 
others farther than as furnishing additional information upon the same subject in its varied and important 
aspects. 

The Collection of a Hundred Volumes of Telegraphic Matters (about forty of them being printed) in the 
New-York Historical Society’s Library, indicates the great variety and importance of topics included in 
American Telegraph History—characteristics fully sustained by the “Contents” indexed with each Number 
of the Magazine in this Volume. l 


New-York, December, 1860. n HENRY BROOKS O'RIELLY. 
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“CANST THOU SEND LIGHTNINGS, THAT THEY MAY GO AND SAY UNTO THEE, HERE WE ARE ?”—Jop. 
“I CAN PUT A GIRDLE "ROUND THE EARTH IN FORTY MINUTES !”—SHAKSPEARE, 


Vol. L—No. 1. 


Cu the Celegraphir World. 
“Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say 
unto thee, Here we are ?”—Jos. 
J can put a girdle ’round the earth in ony minutes. 
HAKSPEARE, 


THE AMERICAN TELEGRAPH MAGAZINF, a 
monthly publication in New-York, at twodollars per an- 
num, is established for the purpose of collecting and 
diffusing intelligence, for ready and permanent reference, 
concerning the a System in its Origin and Pro- 

throughout the World; and especially for discuss- 

ng all matters affecting the operations of the Telegraph 
and the Telegraphers in the United States—intimately con- 
nected as they are with the interests of the American People. 

Employed gonstantly, in the most confidential corre- 
spondence, by all branches of Amerioan Society within 
range of the twenty thousand miles of Lightning Lines 
which hag peace nearly every town and village east- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains—the depository and messen- 
ger of secrets concerning the highest political interests, the 
mightiest business transactions of private enterprise, and 
the most sacred affections of the human heart in the rela- 
tions of “courtship, marriage, and death: —transmitting 
daily and hourly the current jntelligence which vibrates 
simultaneously amony our fellow-citizens through vast re- 
gions, and makes them more fully realize the essential truth 
that we are ONE PEOPLE in all sections of the United 
States (except on the Pacific coast, which should not much 
longer form an exception)—exercising, in these manifold 
ways, some of the mysterious influences which were for- 
merly deemed inseparable from ALMIGHTY Powrn on 
Earth—the American TrITORATRH System, in behalf of 
which this Magazine invokes public attention, is surely un- 
surpassed in importance by any one of the Departments of 
our Federal Government. 

An organization thus alike vast and novel—thus connect- 
ed confidentially with the interests of every intelligent be- 
ing in the land:—an organization largely influencing or 
wholly revolutionizing some of the old modes of commer- 
cial and newspaper business, and furnishing the Govern- 
ment and People with powerful means for promoting unity 
of defense against assaults upon our country or its insti- 
tutions—an organization essential for such great purposes, 
deserves, nay demands, the enlightened attention of the 
People at large:—And, inasmuch as it is a great “power 
behind the throne,” not officially responsible, so as to bring 
its affairs within reach of investigation by Governmental 
fanctionaries—inasmuch as it is thus identified with popular 
interests to a degree unequaled by any other enterprise in 
the affairs of mankind—the TeLtearapu System is em- 
phatically a PorurAR Institution, of whose purity and 
efficiency the PEOPLE GENERALLY MUST BE CONSIDERED 
THE RIGHTFUL CONSERVATORS, 

Nothing in the history of the Telegraph is more remark- 
able than the general fidelity with which its duties to the 
public have been discharged. But, as all such human in- 
stitutions are unfortunately influenced by the frailties of 
our nature, the necessity of constant and close scrutiny on 
the part of the People must be apparent to all who reflect 
on the reciprocal rights and duties existing between the 
Lightning Lines and the Community on whose business 
thor are sustained. 

ithout wearying the reader by enlarging on the many 
reasons which entitle the Telegraph Enterprise to Public 
Consideration, and which demand Public Scrutiny, alike 
for the welfare of the People, the Press, the Telegraphers, 
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motto; and while we will not be prevented, by any ap- 
prehension of consequences, from criticizing any thing 
which we may consider exceptionable, either on the part 
of Telegraph Companies, or the Telegraphers or Superin- 
tendents, or on the part of the Public Press in its relation 
to the Telegraph, not having the vanity to suppose our- 
selves infallible, especially in matters about which the wis- 
est and best men among us may honestly differ in opinion, 
we will esteem it an act of friendship, instead of hostility, 
to be furnished with any reliable statements correcting 
whatever errors we may commit. 

Some experience in the practical duties of Telegraphic 
life, in the various positions of builder, operator, superin- 
tendent and agent. from the commencement of the Telegra- 

hic system down to the present time—together with the 
acilities we enjoy, in reference to the records of the pro- 
gress of Telegraphing during the whole of that eventful 
period—contribute to sustain us in the task we have under- 
taken—a task, of which we well know the delicacy and 
responsibility, and to the discharge of which, we pledge 
our best efforts—in the certainty that, even with a mode- 
rate degree of success, the Public and the Telegraph 
System cannot fail to be measurably benefited by a publi- 
cation devoted in all sincerity to the advancement of a 
system so indispensable to the welfare of society. 

The Telegraph Magazine will gradually embody all 
valuable information, illustrative of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Electric and Chemical Science in their connections 
with Telegraphic Art—reproducing many articles by emi- 
nent authors, which are now accessible only through 
tedious and expensive research. 

All the laws, patents, contracts, and other documents, 
bearing onthe interests of the Telegraph System any- 
where in the Urfited States, and other countries, will be 
given fully or substantially. 

The history of an undertaking so vast and important, and 
beset by so much litigation in addition to the ordinary 
difficulties of a new enterprise, abounds with matters that 
will be considered more and more interesting, as the pro- 
gress of time developes the extraordinary qualities and 
value of the Telegraph system. Having materials of 
authentic character, commencing with the commencement, 
we are sure that our readers will find that we do not over- 
estimate their value. 

No enterprise has been more dependent for its character 
on “ the men, the mind, the moral,” that control its opera- 
tions; and hence we shall discharge a duty by rendering 
justice as far as we can, to those who originated and nur- 
tured the Telegraph System into its present magnitude 
and importance; and also by carefully noticing the move- 
ments, not of Companies alone, but of all Telegraph 
Officers—and we may add, that there are FEW PUBLIC OFFI- 
CERS MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE TELEGRAPHER, and 
none upon whose integrity the Public should be able more 
implicitly to rely. 

While devoting all reasonable attention to Telegraphic 
Affairs, so as to render this Magazine valuable as a Per- 
manent Record of THE GREAT ENTERPRISE OF THE AGE 
we will, whenever our primary object allows, freely dis- 
cuss any question connected with the Progressive Spirit 
typified by the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
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Receipts and Progress of Telegraphing in the 
United States. 


It would astonish many among us to know 
the aggregate receipts of Telegraph Lines 
through the United States. We have now 
before us a manuscript statement of the re- 
ceipts in the early days (1846) of the “ Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company,” as the Line is 
called, which was first built between New 
York and Washington ; and when we compare 
the trifling amount of each day’s receipts 
along the line at that time, with the large 
aggregate presented by the business on the 
same short line (only 240 miles) in this year 
of our Lord 1852, we may imagine a greater 
aggregate for the lines through the whole 
Union than some people would readily believe 
without “ seeing the figures.” And the figures 
they shall have, as soon as we can get them 
from every Telegraph Company in the United 
States. It is our aim to render this Magazine 
an accurate repository of every attainable fact 
in the current as well as in the early history of 
Telegraphing. 

Six years ago—the month of June, 1846— 
the papers of New York and everywhere else 
through the land, chronicled the “glad ti- 
dings” of the connection then first formed by 
Lightning between New-York and Washing- 
ton—the political and commercial capitals of 
the Union. It is a curious fact, considering 
the difficulties that soon after arose about the 
validity of contracts, &c., that parties since so 
widely severed, were then cordially united in 
mingling their congratulations with those of 
the public on the completion of the first Tele- 
graph Line of equal extent ever built by indi- 
vidual enterprise. On the completion of the 
section between Baltimore and Philadelphia, a 
section constructed by Mr. O'Rielly, which 
finished the entire route between New York 
and Washington—the newspapers said the 
event was announced by the following des- 
patch from Philadelphia, addressed to Profes- 
sor Morse, at Washington : 


“Henry O'Rielly congratulates Professor 
Morse on the completion of the Telegraph; 
and on the connection of the Hudson and Po- 
tomac by links of lightning.” 


To which, the following response was imme- 
diately returned from Washington : 


“Professor Morse congratulates Mr. O’Rielly 
on the success of his labors.” 


We have much of the materials, and will 
give accounts of the origin and progress of 
this “ Magnetic Telegraph Company,” as well 
as of most or all other Companies in the 
United States. At present, we content our- 
selves with congratulating the Company on 
having a President so efficient as WILLIAM M. 


Swain, of the Philadelphia Ledger—one of 
the first men, as we have heard from Mr. 
O’Rielly, that responded to the invocations for 
uid when not a solitary merchant or capitalist 
in some of our greatest cities showed con- 
fidence enough in the “ practicability” or 
“ paying value ” of the Telegraph, to advance 
a solitary dollar to sustain Professor Morse in 
the enterprise. Wishing for the sake of the 
enterprise, that Swain had a range of twenty 
thousand miles of Telegraph to manage, in- 
stead of his present short line (highly im- 
portant and profitable though that short line 
is), we quote the following statement of its 
financial condition, as we find it epitomized by 
the New York Express—the editors of which 
paper had ample means for knowing the early 
difficulties in getting the line constructed :— 


“ RECEIPTS OF TELEGRAPHING.—We learn 
officially that the receipts of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company (from Washington to 
New York), for the year ending June 30, 1852, 
was $103,232, and the number of messages 
253,857. This does not include receipts or. 
messages over the Bain Line, as distinct from 
the Morse Line for the last six months of 1851, 
the two companies uniting only at the com- 
mencement of the present year. The business 
extending from Washington to New York, it 
will be seen, is steadily on the increase :— 


July, 1851 : i 13,463 $4,991 62 
August, 44% VI 16, 580 5,891 96 
September,. 16,744 4,979 35 
October, se š e . 18,641 6,322 98 
November, $ : 15,969 5,798 50 
December ° . 17,896 7,249 78 
January, 1852 5 : 28,962 11,252 97 
February, “ .  . . 27,880 11,841 75 
March, 46460. . 27,984 11,918 68 
April, 44. 85,523 11,114 01 
May, wm, 44,933 10,949 75 
June, ‘s 225, 298 11,882 08 


“The number of messages sent in the first 
six months, is 99, 313, producing $34,733 14; 
and in the last six the number was 154, 514, 
producing $68,499 23. The following table 
exhibits the annual receipts of this Company, 
which was the first organized in the country, 
from its commencement to the present :— 


From January 27, 1846, to July 1, 1846 $4,298 77 
„% July 1, 1846, to July 1, 1847 82,810 28 
« July 1, 1847, to July 1, 1848 . . 52,252 81 
« July 1, 1848, to July 1, 1849 . 68,867 62 
« July 1, 1849, to July 1, 1850 . . . 61,888 98 
« July 1, 1850, to July 1, 1851. 67,787 12 


% July 1, 1851, to July 1, 1852. . 108,860 84 


“ The capital of the Company is $370,000. 
It has six wires from Washington to Philadel- 
phia,and seven from Philadelphia to New Y ork. 
It has offices at Washington, Baltimore, Havre- 
de-Grace, Port Deposit, Wilmington, Philadel- 
phia, Trenton, New Hope, Princeton, New 
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Brunswick, Newark, Jersey City, and New 
York, and employs in its service, including 
messengers, outside laborers engaged in keep- 
ing the line in order, clerks, operators, &c., 
about one hundred and twenty-five persons.” 


` Per Contra! 
Troubles and losses connected with the Progress 
of Telegraphing. 

The prosperity of the short line between 
New York and Washington, known as that of 
the“ Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Company,” 
and the prosperity of a few other lines on 
some very important routes, like those between 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, must not be taken 
as a fair index of the general productiveness of 
Telegraph investments thus far. 

Unfortunately, the manifold difficulties of a 
new enterprise, so different from any with 
which the community generally were acquaint- 
ed, together with the harassing and expensive 
annoyances connected with litigation almost 
from the commencement of the Telegraph 
System, have affected most seriously the inter- 
ests of persons concerned in extending the 
Lines into the new and sparsely-settled 
regions of the Union. While immense benefit 
has been conferred on the remote regions thus 
brought within range of lightning correspond- 
ence with the older settlements, the builder 
of the Telegraph, who commonly took much 
of his pay in the stock of the Lines he con- 
structed, has found to his sorrow, when ne- 
cessitated to realize money to pay his debts, 
that the stock was not salable at any thing 
like remunerative prices, owing to the tempo- 
rary unproductiveness of dividends, from which 
- criterion people generally judge (though they 
often judge incorrectly) about the real and 
permanent value of the Lines. Capitalists, 
who could afford to buy and wait till the early 
difficulties disappear, would ultimately realize 
fairly from stock in the principal lines, even 
through the newest regions; for it cannot be 
doubted that any well managed line through 
any region which increases in population and 
wealth like the western country generally, will 
pay soon and handsomely, no matter what 
difficulties it has had to struggle with in the 
commencement. 

Future numbers of the Telegraph Maga- 
zine will contain facts and figures illustrative 
of this subject, as a matter of interest to the 
public at large, as well as a debt of justice to 
the enterprising parties who constructed most 
of the Lines on which the greatest sacrifices 
were suffered. 

We could not allow the statement of the 
prosperity of the Electro Magnetic Telegraph 
Company to pass without these qualifying re- 
marks—lest some superficial readers might 
imagine that that prosperity was equally enjoy- 


im 
ed by all Telegraph Lines. Unfortunately 


some who have most benefited the American 
People by the lightning-like rapidity with 
which Telegraph Lines were extended, have 
suffered bitterly in sacrifices for that whch has 
thus signally promoted the public welfare. 


Extension of the Morse Patents, 
Letter from Professor Morse. 

The publication of a warning paragraph 
against the renewal of the Morse Patents, eli- 
cited from Professor Morse the following re- 
ply—addressed to the editor of the New-York 
Herald: 

POUGHKEEPSIE, Aug. 26, 1852. 
James Gorpon BENNETT, Esq. 

Dear Sir—I ask a small space for the pur- 
pose of correcting the errors of what I must 
call a very ungenerous paragraph, which I was 
surprised to see in your paper of this morning, 
headed, “ A Warning to Congress—The Mag- 
netic Telegraph.” 

I think I cannot be accused of troubling you 
often for this purpose, nor of obtruding myself 
officiously before the public, though often 
tempted to correct the many and reiterated 
misstatements made in various publications, 
detrimental to my rights, both as inventor and 
as patentee of the Recording Telegraph. I 
have been too long aware of the position which 
my Magnetic Telegraph holds in regard to the 
newspaper press, not to know that neither my- 
self nor my invention, as an American inven- 
tion, has much chance of justice,* much less of 
favor, from that source, at present—and this I 
say not in anger but in sorrow. It will not be 
denied that an invention bearing less directly 
on the pecuniary interests of the newspaper 
press, however such invention might affect 
those of other classes, not editors of news- 
papers, would meet with a different temper, 
and be commented on in a less prejudiced 
spirit, and would find some of these guardians 
of the avenues to public opinion both willing 
and prompt, from a sense of justice alone, to 
defend it and its inventor from the assaults 
of those who would commit frauds on the one 
and defame the other. 

I am unfortunate in giving birth to an in- 
vention which, while it is confessedly the 
source of great public benefits, has been so 
managed, it seems, by some of my assignees 
(if we are to believe the accusations made 
against them), as injuriously to affect the pe- 
cuniary interests of the newspaper press. If 
this has, indeed, been the case, no one can 
more sincerely regret it than myself. But is 
it just to visit upon me the mismanagement of 
others, over whom I have no control ? 

Now, what is the evident intention of the 
paragraph in question? Undoubtedly to fore- 
stall any application I might, at a future time, 
make to Congress for an extension of my pa- 

[* Is this Justice” to the Press” generally ? ] 
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tents; for I have not applied to Congress for 
such a renewal, and no one else can apply. 
Why this anxiety and haste to prejudice 
Congress and the public against my invention, 
or rather its management, so long beforehand ? 
Why “warn” them? Why the threat, “take 
care?” Is it an appeal to the selfishness of 
the mere politician inthat body, warning him 
that he is to encounter the hostility of the 
newspaper press if he dares to show me jus- 
tice? Sir, that paragraph does not do you 
justice : it is not in accordance with your sense 
of right. I know you personally too well to 
believe it. Ido not believe you would delib- 
erately have recourse to positive misrepresen- 
tation of facts, when, had you been pleased to 
have. asked me, I would have informed you of 
the truth. “Such an enactment,” you say, 
“would by no means benefit the original in- 
ventor of the Telegraph, Professor Morse him- 
self, who has little or no interest now in the 
old patent.” So far is this from being true, 
that, on the contrary, it is true that nearly all 
my dependence is on my patents; for it should 
be remembered that the profession of my life 
was sacrificed to the consummating of my 
Telegraph. And can you estimate the mere 
pecuniary value to the public of my telegraphic 
invention in dollars and cents? Would it not 
amount to millions? Can money express its 
value in other respects? And is it not just 
that I should derive a small per centage from 
so great a capital thus used by the public, and 
at length to be given to them? Your own 
heart will answer this question right. 

Although I have not as yet applied to Con- 
gress for a renewal of my patents, I am free to 
say that it is my intention thus to apply to 
the legitimate source, when the proper time 
comes; nor do I fear the result, for I shall rest 
on the intrinsic justice of my claims, when the 
mistifications and misrepresentations of those 
who have defrauded me, and would still con- 
tinue to defraud me—whether it be anyof “ the 
whole body of the people,” any of “the news- 
paper press,” or any of “the members of both 
branches of the national legislature,’ who are 
capable of being intimidated by threats, or won 
by bribes—shall be cleared away, and the true 
facts of the case presented for the consideration 
of those who are to act in the matter. And 
sir, I have not read your heart aright, if in this 
matter, too, I have not your cordial aid, rather 
than your opposition. 

But one word more. If it were true that 
my assignees alone are to be benefited by 
a renewal of my patents, still I feel myself 
as much bound in honor to ask an extension 
of my patents for their sake, as if exclusively 
for my own. Why not? If they mismanage 
and abuse the power conferred upon them by 
the law, they are certainly amenable to some 
legal tribunal at least as able effectually to 


restrain the abuse, while it permits the use, as 
any other abuse of power or trust. 
ith respect, sir, your most obdt. servt., 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


Morse’s Telegraph in the Old World. 

Although in Great Britain, where Morse’s 
Telegraph is not patented, and is therefore 
free for public use, gratuitously, it is not 
used, (the system of Cook and, Wheatstone 
having been employed since the first estab- 
lishment of Electric Telegraphs in England 
in 1839)—the plan of Professor Morse is 
finding much favor in Continental Europe. 

In connection with the recent annunciation 
that the king of Würtemberg had awarded 
what is called “ the State Medal of that King- 
dom” to Professor Morse, the New York 
Observer, edited by the Professor’s brother, 
says :— 

„This is the third of the crowned heads of 
Europe who have conferred this honor upon 
our country. The Grand Sultan of Turkey 
took the lead, both in the time of manifesting 
his appreciation of the invention, and in the 
high distinction bestowed upon the inventor. 
The King of Prussia followed, and, on estab- 
lishing the Electric Telegraph throughout his 
dominions, directed that the American system 
shall be used wherever intelligence is trans- 
mitted through ‘ great distances.’ And now, 
the King of Wiirtemberg adopts entire the 
American system. It will be seen also that 
the German Telegraph Union, comprising all 
the States of Germany, after deliberating in 
convention at Vienna, on the best system for 
their ‘international correspondence,’ have 
come to the conclusion that none but the 
American system will fully accomplish their 
object. Professor Steinheil, the Adminis- 
trator-in-chief of the Austrian Telegraphs, 
although himself the inventor of an electric 
telegraph which has procured for him a 
world-wide and well-deserved fame, with a 
magnanimity which does him high honor, has 
given his opinion in favor of adopting the 
American system in Germany.” 

The following is a translation of the official 
act: — Extract from the Protocol of the Con- 
vention of Deputies from the German Govern- 
ments which met at Vienna in the month of 
October, 1851, for the establishment of a 
German Austrian Telegraphic Union, &c. 

“ The Governments of this Union give their 
mutual assurance to bring into operation, at 
the latest, on the 1st of July, 1852, the direct 
transmission of telegraphic communications be- 
tween the central stations of the respective 
governments, so that transfers upon interme- 
diate stations will be no longer required, 
whenever the lines are not previously occu- 
pied, so that each of the central stations can 
enter into communication with every other. 
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„To accomplish this, all the Governments of 
the Telegraph Union adopt for the Interna- 
tional Correspondence upon each line, for the 
present, MoksE's TELEGRAPH, with receiving 
magnets, registers, and uniform alphabet.” 

he History of the Origin and Progress of 
Telegraphic Inventions abounds with so man 
facts interesting to the whole civilized world, 
especially now when the lightning is rendered 
serviceable to all classes of society, in social 
life, as well as in political and business rela- 
tions, that we will take early opportunity to 
present a review of the developments of elec- 
tric and chemical science which have rendered 
the business of Telegraphing practicable, as 
we now find it embodied in Morse’s and other 
systems—in which, of course, the truth of his- 
tory will be vindicated by proper reference to 
the services of Professor Henry, Dr. Jackson, 
Prof. House, and other Americans who have 
signalized themselves in connection with vari- 
ous branches of the subject; while equal care 
will be taken to render justice to the eminent 
foreigners, like Steinheil, Ampere, Œrsted, 
Grove, and others, whose varied contributions 
have aided essentially in developing the laws 
which establish the Telegraph System on its 
present broad foundation. 

llt is proper to note the discrimination 
made in reference to “distances.” The 
“ American Telegraph” is to be used in Ger- 
many where great distances are overcome; 
and this discrimination evidently refers to the 
portion of the invention known as the con- 
secutive circuits”—a matter “vital to the 
whole concern,” and about which there is a 
contested claim—Davy and Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, in England, contending that that sys- 
tem of circuits originated with them, or at 
least that their mode of “ renewers,” as they 
eal] them, is not in principle, though it is in 
application, different from, and was formed as 
early as, and without any knowledge of, the in- 
vention or claim of Professor Morse. The 
vast importance of this branch of Telegraph- 
ic inventions renders it particularly gratifying 
to find facts like the foregoing, strengthening 
the claim of originality on the part of our 
countryman Morse. 

In all cases like the present we shall, in 
the first place endeavor as most satisfactory to 
our readers and ourselves, to give all the facta 
bearing on the matter, and afterwards, per- 
haps, our own opinion. 


Electro-Magnetic Locomotives—On or off the Track ? 


Two or three years ago Congress appro- 
priated some twenty thousand dollars for 
enabling Professor Page, of the Patent Office, 
to demonstrate his proposed method of ap- 
plying electro-magnetism as a motive-power 
on railroads and otherwise. Experiments and 
exhibitions were made, reports were published, 


and high hopes were created in many minds 
that the desideratum was supplied, and that 
the subtlest of natural powers was actually 
brought into suitable working harness for 
practicable use in the service of mankind. It 
was actually stated in the National Intelligen- 
cer—for whose statements and whose veteran 
editor we entertain high respect—that, in a 
short trial trip between Washington and 
Bladensburgh, Professor Page’s electric lo- 
comotive attained speed at the rate of nine- 
teen miles an hour for a little while, during 
which “the battery was fully up.” “The 
great point established,” added the Intelligen- 
cer, “ was, that a locomotive on the principle 
of Prof. Page can be made to travel nine- 
teen miles an hour.” . 
Considerable time has elapsed since this 
experiment; and little or nothing moré has 
been heard of the invention. Will the vener- 
able editor of the Intelligencer, or will Dr. 
Page himself, favor the public with informa- 
tion of what, if any thing farther, has been 
done with the invention thus patronized by 
Congress, since its power was “established ” ? 
Professor Page has talent and experience 
enough, to justify us in believing that he is 
more likely than most men to be the success- 
ful applicant of electricity as a motive power ; 
but unless his lightning locomotive is quickly 
and powerfully in the field for effective practical 
service, it may be distanced or “run off the 
track” by the Caloric Engine, which Ericsson 
is now applying in lieu of a steam-engine to a 
gigantic ship now in process of construction— 
saying nothing of the Static-Pressure Engine, 
with which Sawyer & Gwynne propose to 
revolutionize the world, “some of these fine 


days.“ 


y the bye—since the foregoing article was 
prepared, we have seen a statement respecting 
“a New Electric Engine,” constructed by Cot- 
ter & Candee, of Poughkeepsie, for Mr. Gusten 
the inventor, of New Jersey. While we are 
by no means ready to yield our faith until we 
see stronger evidence than is furnished by the 
seemingly satisfactory operation of a few ex- 
periments on a model engine, it is well that 
the inventor should be fairly heard. The 
Poughkeepsie Eagle says:. 

“During the building of the machine we 
have watched its progress, and its different parts 
have been explained to us. When Mr. Gusten 
came to Poughkeepsie, he brought a small 
battery with him, which he thought was not 
sufficiently powerful to move the machine 
when finished. But on its completion the 
battery was applied, and the engine instantly 
moved, and ran with great regularity and with 
some power. This so much more than exceed- 
ed the expectation of the inventor, that all 
doubts in his mind wasexpelled. This machine 
is the model for a powerful engine. It can be 
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run with far less expense than a steam engine, 
its power will be more uniform, less room will 
be required, no boilers will burst, and it will 
not affectinsurance. We have confidence that 
the long sought for power has now been practi- 
cally applied, and that great benefits will re- 
sult from it. In a few days a larger battery 
will be procured, and the engine applied to 
machinery, to test its power, after which we 
will say more about it.” 
„5 


‘í Telegram a new Coinage. 


The facility with which new words are 
manufactured to suit the necessities of our 
“improving ” condition, is truly “a feature” in 
the history of this progressive age. 

Among the various linguistical novelties 
generated in the development of the Tele- 
graph enterprise, —of which novelties we will 
furnish a small dictionary, in a future article, 
for the uninitiated—may be particularized the 
word “ Telegram,” suggested by Professor 
Smith, (?) and for which the Albany Evening 
Journal stands godfather—as follows :— 

„A friend desires us to give notice that he 
will ask leave, at some convenient time to 
introduce a new word into the vocabulary. 
The object of this proposed innovation is to 
avoid the necessity, now existing, of using two 
words, for which there is very frequent occa- 
sion, where one will answer. It is TELEGRAM, 
instead of Telegraphic Dispatch, or Telegraph- 
ic Communication. The word is formed ac- 
cording to the strictest laws of the language 
from which its root comes. Telegraph means 
to write from a distance—Telegram, the writ- 
ing itself, executed from a distance. Mono- 
gram, Logogram, &c., are words formed upon 
the same analogy and in good acceptation. 
Our friend, moreover, says that the House Line, 
if disposed to be precise, should call their com- 
munications Teletypes, as they are printed, not 
written. In a generous spirit of toleration, he 
poles no action upon the last suggestion ; 

ut as to everybody else, except the employers 
and customers of the House Line, he would 
have them “held and firmly bound” to speak, 
write, print, and telegraph, Telegram, instead 
of any two words signifying the same thing, 
under penalty of being considered verbose and 
tedious.” 


Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Company, 
Extending, partly on two routes, from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg (and connecting with New 
York by a wire hired from the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company). At the meeting at Bedford 
Springs, held on 15th July, the former officers 
were re-elected, viz—James K. Moorhead, of 
Pittsburg, President, and A. B. Cumings, of 
Philadelphia, Treasurer. James D. Reid, the 
Superintendent, originally selected by O’Riel- 
ly, is yet continued in that office. 


Political and Social Effects of the Telegraph. 


In noticing a recent allusion in Congress to 
the policy of a removal of the Federal Capitol 
from Washington to a point nearer the geo- 
graphical center of our vast Confederacy of 
States, the New York Herald alludes to the 
efficacy of the Telegraph in settling that long- 
agitated question. 

We observe,” says the Herald,“ that Mr. D. 
K. Cartter, of Ohio, in the course of the de- 
bate (about making appropriations for adding 
‘wings’ to the Capitol), intimated that it was 
almost useless to repair the building, as the 
Capitol would be removed to the West before 
a great while. Some years ago, there were 
good grounds for supposing that the seat of 
government would be removed to a more cen- 
tral location, but the telegraphs have entirely 
superseded the necessity for any such move- 
ment. At the present day, one place appear? 
to be about as convenient as another. The 
telegraphic wires place the people, throughout 
the length and breadth of the Atlantic side of 
the country, in almost instant possession of 
the Congressional proceedings; and it will not 
be a great while before the inhabitants of the 
Pacific coast are similarly favored. This is all 
that is desired. It would be a mere wanton 
waste of money to remove the Capitol under 
existing circumstances.” 

Alluding to the telegraphic feats by which 
Presidential documents are sometimes trans- 
mitted almost to the (recent) extremities of 
the Union, the poet Pierpont has a passage 
that will derive additional illustrations when 
the Lighting Lines are extended to the Pacific 
Ocean :—(It was written during the brief ad- 
ministration of President Taylor)— 

„A Hero Chieftain, laying down his pen, 

Closes his eyes in Washington at ten: 

The Lightning Courier flies along the line, 

And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine— 


Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 
And getting there an hour before he started.” 


‘* Abuse” of the the Telegraph.” 


While “the Telegraph” is often vaguely 
charged with misrepresentations which really 
originate with the News Agents who use the 
Lightning in transmitting intelligence to the 
very Journals which thus shower blame upon 
“the Telegraph” instead of their own blunder- 
ing correspondents—while the Telegraph, in 
common with many other matters, has to suf- 
fer from vague and unfounded assaults and 
prejudices—it cannot be always assumed, 
though we fervently trust it may be the fact 
in the following case at New-Orleans, that the 
charges against“ the Telegraph are entirely 
unfounded,—arising wholly from misappre- 
hension. 

One object of the “ American Telegraph 
Magazine,” is to afford an impartial medium for 
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investigating and correcting errors and abuses; 
and where any charge is specifically made by 
a responsible authority, as in the following 
case, we shall deem it a duty to contribute 
our share to its examination. 

In its quotations of the “Spirit of the 
1 0 the New Vork Express, some time ago, 
said :— 

“The N. O. Picayune charges a regular 
system of swindling upon itself by some of 
the operators for the Telegraph in that city. 
It says—‘In the office in this city there used 
to be a transcribing clerk who made a business 
of retailing out our despatches, which were 
procured at great expense. Whilst we were 
running an express, its contents as telegraphed 
from Mobile were regularly rifled by this indi- 
vidual, who sold out the news to sundry parties 
in this city—who will have to pay for it yet, or 
else the town will be much edified by revela- 
tions which will take place in one of our 
courts of law. Five others of this city, daily 
complain of foul play.” 

The magnitude of such charges renders it 
due to the TELEGRAPH SysTEM itself, as well 
as to the credit of all honorable Telegraphers 
—additional to what is due to the cause of 
Public Justice—that the names of the guilty 
parties may be distinctly stated, so that the 
faithful operators may not suffer under wrong 
suspicion, and that the culprits may be prompt- 
ly excluded from all connection with Tel- 
egraphic operations. The public should have 
the benefit of full “revelations ” in such cases 
as are referred to by the Picayune. 


Another Charge. 

A complaint similar to that of the “ Pica- 
yune” was at one time made, and in some 
degree substantiated, by an agent of the 
“Associated Press” of New York. He 
charged, and we believe produced evidence of 
the fact, that the news bought and paid for 
by the “ Association” was stolen and sold to 
other papers, by several telegraphers, who col- 
luded together for the purpose of making 
money out of the infamous business. How 
this affair eventually terminated, we are not 
aware: but this much we can say, neither the 
Press nor private individuals can render a 
more important service to the Telegraph, 
or one that will be more highly appreciated 
by all honorable men engaged in that business, 
as well as by the community, than by im- 
mediately naming and fully exposing every 
person proved to be directly or indirectly 
interested in such nefarious practices; and 
the Managers of Telegraph lines will inevit- 
ably find it to be the worst possible policy 
to endeavor to “hush up” such matters, and 
retain the delinquents in their offices. 

TheTelegraph System asks the fullest confi- 
dence of the public, and cannot be successful 


without it; and very gratifying is it to know 
that, in a business so widely extended and 
seemingly so irresponsible, the claim to public 
confidence has been so seldom forfeited. 

In some instances, it is said, small fortunes 
have been offered to Telegraphers if they would 
betray the contents of a single message. 
Scarcely an extensive mercantile house or a 
bank fails, but that the failure is foreseen by 
the Telegraphers, in distant cities, hours and 
days before it is dreamed of by any one else 
except the agents of such house or bank. 
And we say it is highly honorable to the 
telegraphic fraternity, and entitles them, as a 
general thing, to the fullest confidence of the 
public, that the instances where any amount 
of temptation could swerve them from the 
path of duty and honor are so exceedingly 
rare—more rare than the robberies of the mal! 
by those entrusted with it. And when any 
telegrapher does, for whatever cause, violate 
the confidence reposed in him, and steals the 
property of others to enrich himself, it is due 
to all honorable men engaged in the telegraph 
business, that the thief, his aiders, abettors, 
and sustainers, should receive the same amount 
of public justice and indignation as is meted 
out to other candidates for the penitentiary 
and whipping-post. 


Paine's Ventilator—Not Cas! 

The censorious world, so long employed in 
“ kicking up a dust ” about the alleged failure 
of Paine’s plan for converting water into gas, 
seems inclined now to concede large credit for 
a successful mode of ventilating railway cars, 
by means which at the same time exclude all 
“dust.” We have not seen enough of the 
invention to justify our expressing a decided 
opinion; but our impressions are favorable. 
Many who have journeyed in cars provided with 
Paine’s ventilator, speak warmly of their com- 
fort. The Editor of the Courier and Enqui- 
rer, for instance, gives an item of his experi- 
ence thus :— 

Some weeks since, we left here in the 
New Haven train for Springfield. It was on 
the 7th of July —one of the hottest and dust- 
iest days of the year; and never did we en- 
counter such heat and dust as completely en- 
veloped us for the first hour. We were then, 
however, invited into the last car, by the con- 
ductor; and there, instead of finding the dust 
and heat even less tolerable than in the forward 
car, we found ourselves and party in quite an 
agreeable atmosphere without a particle of 
dust; while outside of the windows the dust 
so entirely enveloped the cars that it was 
barely possible to perceive at intervals the 
trees and fields along the road. It of course 
required no necromancy to discover that we 
were in an improved car of some description; 
and when we were introduced to Mr. Paine, 
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and heard his explanation of the causes which 
were operating to produce the A daira state 
of things around us, we could not withhold 
our admiration of the simplicity of his improve- 
ment and its triumphant success.” | 


Success in this important project will 
atone for multitudinous disappointments in 
other plans heretofore benevolently suggested 
by Mr. Paine, for promoting the comfort of 
his fellowmen, including the women and chil- 
dren.” And the blessings of every railroad 
traveler throughout the land will hereafter 
sufficiently protect the worthy inventor from 
all the perils of paoa gas-retorts and dia- 
bolical air-guns, by which (as well as for 
which) Mr. Paine acquired celebrity as the 
great shot-at,” and so forth. 


Telegraph Communication with New Orleans, 


There are now, and have been for some 
time past, two lines of Telegraph connecting 
New York with New Orleans—a Morse line 
along the seaboard, with an office at No. 6 
Hanover street, New York—connecting Wash- 
ington, Petersburgh, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile, and other seaboard towns, with the 
commercial Metropolis of the Southwest ; 
and an “O’Rielly” or National line, with an 

office at No. 2 Wall street, going through 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, 
Nashville, and other inland towns (united with 
a Morse Line, that also connects some of those 
towns), to the same termination as the former. 

The Morse seaboard line is under the super- 
intendence of Col. Alexander, of Georgia: the 
O’Rielly range of lines to New Orleans, is un- 
der the contro! and management of James D. 
Reid, Esq. Both lines are doing a good busi- 
ness, and in a manner tolerably satisfactory to 
the public. We look, however, with confidence 
for a great decrease in the average time neces- 
sary to send and receive messages from New 
Orleans. Though, perhaps, the best that was 
possible, under the circumstances, has been 
done on both these lines, there is certainly 
room for great improvement; and the Com- 
pany that best appreciates this fact, will in- 
evitably secure a majority of the. business, 


House’s Telegraph, 


The owners of the patent for “House’s 
Printing Telegraph,” are pushing their interests 
forward with a good deal of vigor. In our 
next number, we shall give a correct list of all 
the lines in the United States, with remarks 
going to show the intrinsic value of each. 
Such a statement will be of importance for 
many reasons; and among others, as showin 
the extent to which the different Telegrap 
instruments are used—which will probably be 
no bad index of their comparative value. 


Submarine Telegraphs—in Europe. 
Since the successful establishment of the 
submerged line, under the Channel between 
France and England (at Calais and Dover), 
the seas and oceans form no impediments to 
the projects, whatever difficulties they may 
interpose in the realization, of Submarine 
Telegraphs. So far, certainly, the success of 
Submarine Telegraph operations forms an in- 
teresting feature in the history of Electric 
Progress. Mr. Jacoz Brett, of London, who 
was not long ago considered almost “visionary” 
by some wiseacres, has not had to live very long 
before enjoying the success of at least some of 
his submarine schemes—of which this English 
and French Telegraph is one. He is granted 
a privilege for ten years by the French Govern- 
ment; and is to connect several points on the 
French coast, and between the French coast 
ra other European countries, by submarine 
nes. 

Projects are under way for connectin 
France and Holland, and also France an 
Algeria; but we have not at present any par- 
ticulars. 

Some of the British and Irish Journals con- 
tain glowing accounts of the successful estab- 
lishment of the Telegraph Line under the 
Irish sea, between Holyhead, in Wales, and 
Howth, near Dublin. We avail ourselves of 
an abstract from our Home Journal : ”— 

“ A London paper contains a description of 
the laying down of the telegraph wire, coated 
with gutta percha, and inclosed in a coil of 
galvanized iron wire, by which the line of tele- 
graphic communication is completed from 

ondon to Dublin. This line of submarine 
wire is eighty miles in length ; and, strange as 
it may seem, it was laid down in a single day. 
The whole work was executed with an expe- 
dition that is remarkable. Mr. Statham, con- 
ductor of the gutta percha works, was asked 
if he could supply “eighty miles of telegraph 
wire, doubly covered with gutta percha, with- 
ina fortnight?” He replied, I'll try,” and 
accordingly made the attempt, which he com- 
pleted in twelve days, proceeding with the 
latter part at the rate of twelve miles a day. 
The coated wire was then sent to Gateshead 
on Tyne, to be surrounded with twelve galva- 
nized iron wires twisted spirally around it. It 
was then sent to Holyhead, where the Admi- 
ralty employed Captain Beechy, of the navy, 
and the government steamer Prospero, under 
the command of Lieutenant Aldrich, to aid in 
laying it down. The enormous cable, eighty 
miles in length, in a continuous piece, and 
weighing a ton a-mile; was wound up into im- 
mense coils, placed on trucks, one after the 
other, and drawn by steam from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne to Whitehaven, where it had been in- 
tended to put them on board the Britannia 
steamer; but, it being found that the entrance 
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to the dock was too narrow for that vessel, | graph, which will effect a saving of the time 


they were again placed on trucks and con- 
veyed to Maryport, where they were embarked 
for Holyh Some difficulties were en- 
countered before the preparations were in train 
for laying down the wire; but, these being 
overcome, early on the morning of the 1st in- 
stant, the Britannia, towed by the Prospero, 
began paying out the cable, which sank by its 
own weight to the bottom of the sea, from 
Holyhead to Dublin. Occasional difficulties 
occurred, which were overcome by the care of 
the operators, and a progress was made of from 
four to six miles an hour; and the whole was 
completed in sixteen hours, the Britannia an- 
choring in the harbor of Dublin before eight 
o’clock the same evening.” 


Submarine Telegraphsin America—Proposed New- 
foundland Route—Shortening the Time of Com- 
munication between Europe and America. 


The Newfoundland Electric Telegraph 
Company is formed under a Charter granted 
by the Governor, Council, and Assembly of 
the Province of Newfoundland, which Charter 
gives to the Company an exclusive privilege 
across that Island for 30 years, besides other 
advantages. 

The line runs from Cape Race up to St. 
John’s, and thence, almost in a direct line, to 
Cape Ray, a distance of 400 miles. 

rom Cape Ray asubmarine wire will reach 
to Cape East, in Prince Edward’s Island. Tra- 
veling across that Island, it passes through 
Charlottestown, the capital of the Province. 
Again, a short submarine line of nine miles 
crosses Northumberland straits; and finally 
the wire reaches Amherst—there completing 
the circuit which connects with the present 
Nova Scotia, Portland, and New York lines. 

The district of Prince Edward’s Island, 
through which the wire passes, is populous, 
and possesses little waste land. The charter 
is only dated in April, 1852; and already the 
Company, having procured the requisite means, 
have contracted in England for the land wire, 
and also for the manufacture and laying down 
of the submarine line, for which part of the 
enterprise the contract has been taken by the 
eminent firm that has already laid down the 
lines between Dover and Calais, and Holyhead 
and Dublin; and there is no reason to doubt 
but that the line will be in perfect order by 
the first of June next. 

The business of the Company is carried on 
at No. 11 Wall street, New York; and Richard 
B. Kimball is the President, and Horace B.Teb- 
betts, Vice President and Managing Director. 

The importance of this line is obvious. St. 
Johns is the nearest port to Europe; and the 
Company are now building a steam packet, 
for the purpose of intercepting the European 
steamers, and transmitting their news by tele- 


consumed by steamers of 1000 miles to New 
York, and 500 to Halifax. 

The telegraph lines in Europe communicate 
(through Great Britain) with Galway in Ire- 
land, which is 1647 miles distant from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; and on the completion 
of this line, and should the lines projected by 
Mr. O’Rielly to California be carried into effect, 
the only break in the electric girdle around the 
world will be the Atlantic Ocean. And should 
science and art ever advance so as to cross the 
ocean, this line will become, as indeed it will 
be on its completion, the highway for telegra- 
phic news from and to Europe. 

The importance of this line to the merchant 
and shipowner will be great. Most vessels on 
their passage from Great Britain, sight Cape 
Race, and the shipowner can learn the safety 
of his vessel and arrival at that point on her 
voyage. KER 

While much of the, credit of carrying out 
this important enterprise is due particularly 
to Mr. Tebbetts (who has for some time been 
laboring earnestly to promote the establish- 
ment of steamers between New York and 
Galway, to touch at Newfoundland, where 
their operations, so far as news is concerned, 
would connect with the proposed telegraph 
lines), it is justice to add that the efforte of 
Frederic N. Gisborne, Esq., have essentiall 
aided the progress of the undertaking. Mr.G. 
resigned hia position as superintendent of the 
Nova Scotia Government Telegraph, for the 
purpose of devoting his whole time to the con- 
summation of this enterprise. Mr. G. has 
been in England, advancing the object of the 
enterprise, and will soon be on the proposed 
route, superintending the construction ; and 
we are assured by Mr. Tebbetts (who will it 
is hoped, have equal success in organizing the 
Galway steamer line), that every thing ie rea- 
dy for a speedy completion of the telegraph 
line which is thus to bring us by lightning 
within 1700 miles of the Irish coast. 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati, « and Louisville Telegraph 


pany. 

This Line, like the Atlantic and Ohio,” is 
one of the most prosperous in the Union. 
The officers are nearly, and the management 
almost entirely, the same as on the “A. & O.” 
Line—the seat of government in both being 
Pittsburg. At the election in Cincinnati on 
the first Monday of June, Gen. Moorhead was 
re-elected President; Joshua Hanna, Treasur- 
er; and Mr. Reid, Superintendent. 

A quorum of Directors in each Company, 
being the same persons at Pittsburg, virtually 
render the operations of the two Companies 
the same as though they were united under 
one charter—-each company, however, retain- 
ing its distinct organization and business. 
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The Press ws. The Press, in the matter of Tele 
graphic Reports. 

TELEGRAPHIC REPoRTs.—When the tele- 
graph reporter at New York sends us the spe- 
culations of a hired scribbler of The Herald, 
in regard to future political movements, we de- 
sire him to give his authority, and not impose 
such stuff upon the press and the public as 
news. There has been too much looseness in 
this respect. Its correction will save the pub- 
lic from imposition and the press the trouble 
of correcting or suppressing paragraphs of the 
character alluded to.— Rochester Democrat. 

We have had occasion more than once to 
allude to the character of the telegraph reports 
received over the Morse Line. The gentle- 
man who makes up the reports is evidently 
unfit for the post, and ignorant of the wants of 
the papers which have the privilege of paying 
a considerable amount of money for the trash 
which be transmits over the wires. We are 
constantly receiving such “ speculations” on 
the future as are alluded to by The Rochester 
Democrat ; and the pertinacity with which par- 
ty politics are suffered to creep into brief pa- 
ragraphs of the report, looks very much like 
design. We hope this will be remedied with- 
out further deJay. On several occasions, too, 
when the usual string of trash has been for- 
warded to this city, steamers have been in 
Halifax, Boston, or New York, of which no 
mention has been made, and the New York 
papers of the same afternoon have contained 
columns of interesting news. The usual in- 
terruptions and annoyances of the line, are bad 
enough in all conscience, without having a 
blundering, incompetent, or partial reporter at 
headquarters.— Buffalo Com. Advertiser. 


Remarks by the New York Tribune, 

We deem it but fair to other parties to state 
that the reporters above alluded to have no 
connection with the Associated Press of this 
City. They are a private firm who act in the 
capacity of general news reporters for the 
Morse line of telegraph from Albany to Buf- 
falo—the only line connected with this City 
that makes news a merchantable commodity. 

The evils under which our Rochester and 
Buffalo contemporaries labor, are not the worst 
that are to be met with in this telegraphic age. 
They are bad enough, we admit, but, as the 
despatches alluded to generally carry their cha- 
racter on their face, their publication may be 
suppressed by those who do not like or believe 
in their predictions. But there is one evil con- 
nected with the telegraphic news business 
which is of a more serious nature, and should 
call down on its authors the severest repre- 
hension of the whole press. We allude to 
the manufacture of false news, and its trans- 
mission over the telegraph wires to journals 
at a distance, whose editors cannot judge by 
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its complexion whether it be true or false. 
This news manufacture is carried on to some 
extent in this neighborhood, as well as a little 
further south of us, especially on the arrival 
of the Cunard steamers at Halifax. The in- 
telligence thus manufactured is now sent ex- 
clusively, we believe, to papers at the South 
and West; but some of our contemporaries 
nearer home have heretofore been imposed on 
by it. We learn from several articles in late 
Charleston papers, that our contemporaries in 
that city are beginning to have their eyes open- 
ed in this matter, and a stir is being made that 
will probably lead to the ferreting out of the 
perpetrators of the swindle, and put a stop to 
their disreputable practices. 


Remarks by the Telegraph Magazine. 


The quicker such practices, if they exist as 
stated, as those above alluded to, are abated, 
the better for all concerned. But we are in- 
clined to think that the Western papers are 
much more in fault than any telegraph line. 
They are abundantly able to procure the ser- 
vices of a reporter of their own selection: this 
they decline doing, preferring to arrange more 
economically with the “New York, Albany, 
and Buffalo Telegraph Company,” of which 
Mr. Faxton, of Utica, is President, to furnish 
them the current news of the day at a very 
low price; to do which, the company sends the 
reports of news agents equal in point of repu- 
tation to any in the city. This is all the 
“merchandise” that that line makes of the 
news. 

Several of the editors between here and 
Buffalo, a little more than a year ago, made an 
arrangement with an agent of the “ Associat- 
ed Press” to furnish them two daily reports, 
believing that that person had peculiar facili- 
ties for giving them the earliest and most re- 
liable intelligence. But, for some cause, his 
reports were so irregular and unsatisfactory, 
that the papers, after suffering much inconve- 
nience, were obliged, in self-defense, to termi- 
nate the arrangement, and return to “ the only 
line that (in its efforts to accommodate the 
Western press generally) makes news a mer- 
chantable commodity.” 

The allusion in the Tribune to the manu- 
facture of “false news,” is a more important 
matter; and any parties engaged in the vile 
business cannot be too quickly exposed. But 
we apprehend all possibility of imposing on 
the public false intelligence, at least as far as 
foreign news is concerned, would be avoid- 
ed, if some of the lines connecting with Hali- 
fax, which we are informed give extra facili- 
ties to the agents of certain papers, (as stated 
in another article of this Magazine), would re- 
form the error, and treat all alike. This would 
be but simple justice; and more iniquity may 
come of a contrary system, than the Tribune, 
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or any person not familiar with the telegraph 
business, would be likely to foresee. 

We are opposed to having telegraph compa- 
nies act in any way as agents in furnishing 
news, otherwise than as mere “common car- 
riers” of news despatches furnished to them 
like other despatches for transmission. The 
New York and Buftalo Company gets “ more 
kicks than coppers ” for its well-meant efforts 
to accommodate the Press by the course it now 
pursues ; and we shall be glad to hear that 
the practice is changed, and the news business 
left exclusively to the newspapers to ma- 
nage for themselves, in the way that other in- 
telligence is received and transmitted by tele- 

ph. As one of the Press ourselves—some- 
what familiar with newspapers—we speak in 
this matter with all proper consideration due 
to the press as well as to the telegraph. 

We go still farther, in justice to the public, 
as well as to the press and the telegraph. 
t7 We are opposed to any man who acts as 
news agent for the press, and who gets des- 
patches on better terms because it is considered 
a public benefit thus to accommodate the press 
—we are utterly opposed, we repeat, to any 
person using the facility thus enjoyed for the 
purpose of promoting the speculations of 
persons in different parts of the Union who 
may think proper to pay him for “making a 
merchantable commodity ” of the news which 
should be given only to the journals for which 
they were intended. 

he subject is a very important one; and 
we will not lose sight of it till all such abuses 
are more fully guarded against. 


New York and New England Union Telegraph 


Company. 

Tus is the name of the new Corporation 
formed out of the two lines formerly known 
as “Morse” and “Bain” Lines. The first- 
named line was constructed by Francis O. J. 
Smith, and the latter by Henry O’Rielly. The 
united“ Company has a capital represented 
by stock at $300,000. Before uniting, these 
lines, as well as the “House” line, were for 
awhile running each other at rates (10 cents 
for a despatch of ten words!) between New 
York and Boston, which would soon have 
used each other up. The charge is now 25 
cents—reasonable enough. 

The direction of the “United Company” 
contains representatives from the two former 
ones—viz. Francis O. J. Smith, John McKes- 
son, E. Cornell, Peter Naybor, Thos. M. Clark, 
Marshall Lefferts, Charles H. Seymour, and 
A. A. Pettengill. 

The President of the Union Company is 
Henry M. Schieffelin, a highly esteemed 
merchant, who was first President of the Line 
which O’Rielly constructed. The Secretary 
and Treasurer is L. L. Saddler, who held the 
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same offices in the Morse Line built by Mr. 
Smith; John Lefferts, who was Inspector and 
Repairer of the Bain Line, is Superintendent. 

Gustavus Swan, who commenced with the 
line when O’Rielly was constructing it, con- 
tinues as Chief Telegrapher of the Union 
Line. We speak advisedly and without any 
wish to disparage the services of other officers, 
in saying that no man concerned in managing 
or working the Line has rendered more ser- 
vices in making its operations reliable for 
the press and the public. 


Patent Laws and Patent Tinkering. 

Hardly any bureau at Washington furnishes 
greater scope for roguery, than the Patent 
Office; and scarcely any laws could be made 
to promote rascality more effectually than 
some of the Patent Bills which have been 
smuggled through, or nearly through, at every 
Session of Congress for the last seven or eight 
years. Some of the patents which are intend- 
ed to be directly or indirectly benefited by this 
Congressional tinkering, as shown in the late 
Report of the Hon. D. K. Cartter, are worth 
several millions of dollars, if we may credit 
the official and other statements about the 
Woodworth patent; and the same remark is 
applicable to some other patents, the owners 
of all which have immense inducements to 
use extraordinary means for 3 Con- 

ressmen as well as on the Examiners in the 
atent Office. 

We have elsewhere alluded to the propriety 
of overhauling the Patent Office, for the pur- 
pose of correcting abuses long and generally 
denounced; but the object would be scarcely 
half accomplished, unless searching inquiry 
were also instituted respecting the extent to 
which members of both branches of Congress 
are interested pecuniarily in promoting the 
objects of some patentees, and thwarting the 
honest claims of others. 


History of Telegraphing. 

As few subjects interest the public now 
more than that of Telegraphing, and as we 
design to render this publication literally a 
“ Magazine ” of facts for convenient permanent 
reference on all points connected with Electric 
Telegraphs, we will publish in our next num- 
ber a “History of Electric Progress, in its 
connection with Telegraphing.” The materials 
were collected for legal purposes, with much 
research and expense ; and will be found valu- 
able in various ways, in illustrating not 
merely the origin and progress of the Tele- 
graph, but of the sciences which have rendered 
telegraphing practicable, as well as the respec- 
tive claims of eminent Electricians and Chem- 
ists for shares in the fame justly belonging to 
those who contributed to the great results 
which the world is now witnessing, in the trium- 
phant progress of Telegraphic enterprise. 
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Abuses in the Patent-Office, illustrated by Ex-Com- 
missioner Burke. 


The Senatorial Committee for investigating 
alleged abuses in different branches of the 
government, will probably overhaul some of 
the transactions of the Patent Office. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Gen. Samuel 
Houston ; and from his general character, as 
well as from the fact that it was on his motion 
that the Committee was raised, high hopes may 
be entertained that he will make thorough 
work with the investigation. 

The Parent Orricz is eminently entitled to 
General Houston's consideration. No one 
has higher confidence than we feel in the in- 
tegrity of Mr. EwRAxxk, the Commissioner of 
Patents; but, unfortunately, it is almost im- 
possible for him, or for any other head of that 
important bureau (as Ex- Commissioner Burke 
truly remarks), to know all that is passing 
among the subordinate officers—on the report 
of some of whom (such as the Examiners), 
his official decisions must be essentially based. 

A signal instance, in illustration of this 
point, is furnished by a pamphlet now before 
us, respecting the “ Abuses of the Patent Office, 
and the Necessity of Reformation—depictedé€n 
an address from the Hon. Edmund Burke, 
late Patent Commissioner.” The case which 
Mr. Burke mentions particularly, is apparently 
one of great wrong. Opportunity seemed 
to have been taken by some interested parties, 
while he was absent in New Hampshire, to 
ae on the Acting Commissioner (Mr. 
Sylvester), in such manner as to obtain an 
improper re-issue of a patent, which is worth 
several millions to its owners. Mr. Burke 
points with great severity to the agency of one 
of the Examiners in the Patent Office, who 
co-operated with a certain pon agent in 
hastening all the formalities of a re-issue with 

railroad speed, instead of informing the then 
Acting Commissioner (Sylvester) that the re- 
issue had been refused by a former Commis- 
sioner, Ellsworth. When an ex-Commissioner 
frankly acknowledges that such transactions 
may be and are perpetrated by persons hold- 
ing prominent stations in the Patent Office, he 
is entitled to opportunity for explaining why 
it is that he allowed the guilty party to con- 
tinue in office during his own administration 
of thatimportant bureau. The reader’s atten- 
tion is especially invoked towards the dis- 
closures in this particular case—disclosures 
which it would rejoice us if we could believe 
they would find no parallel in the discoveries 
which will probably be madeby Senator Hous- 
ton and his Investigating Committee. 

] will briefly allude,” says Mr. Burke, “to 
one more topic touched upon in Mr. Keller’s 
communication: 

“ I did not remove the Examiner who pass- 
ed the re-issue of the Woodward patent! And 
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from this fact Mr. Keller would have the pub- 
lic infer, that I, at least was an accomplice 
after the fact, to the transaction to which I take 
exception. ä 

“ A simple statement of facts will explain to 
the comprehension of ingenuous minds, what 
seems inexplicable to Mr. Keller.” 

“Mr. Keller very well knows, that the Com- 
missioner of Patents has tod many things to 
attend to, constantly, without turning his atten- 
tion to matters not coming before him in the 
regular course of business, unless he has es- 
pecial occasion to turn his attention to things 
not thus coming before him. And he well 
knows, that no Commissioner of Patents would 
be likely to turn his attention to the Wood- 
worth patent, or to any other matter upon 
which the Office had passed, without some 
special reason for so doing.” 

„Such was the case with reference to my- 
self concerning the Woodworth patent. I had 
no occasion to look into the history of that 
patent until I received a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents, of the 
United States House of Representatives, re- 
questing information concerning the extension 
of the Emmons Patent for a planing machine, 
which was then pending before that body. 
This, I think, was in the spring of 1848. tt 
might have been before. In accordance with 
the request of the Chairman of that Committee, 
I examined the papers relating to the extension 
of the Woodworth and Emmons patents, 
which were on file in the Patent Office. That 
was the matter inquired for, and not the re- 
issue. And among those files I found Mr. 
Ellsworth's opinion against the principal claims 
in the Woodworth patent. I made further ex- 
amination into the history of planing machines, 
and satisfied myself that Mr. Ellsworth was 
correct in the opinion which he had expressed. 
And I communicated the result of my research- 
es to the Committee, recommending, inasmuch 
as the Woodworth patent, which possessed 
but very little merit, had been extended, the 


extension also of the Emmons patent; believ- 


ing that the public interest would suffer less 
by having both in the field as rivals, instead of 
permitting the owner of the Woodworth 
patent to have an exclusive monopoly of the 
market.” 

“ I did not, as I have remarked, on this occa- 
sion, examine the files or records relating to 
the re-issue of the Woodworth patent, and 
therefore learnt nothing then, of the very ex- 
traordinary circumstances under which it was 
re-issued. I did not know that Mr. Ellsworth 
had refused it, nor that Keller (the ci-devant 
Examiner) had become the agent, and had pro- 
cured its re-issue through his friend and former 
assistant, Mr. Fitzgerald. They had commu- 
nicated the secrets of which they were possess- 
ed, to no one, to my knowledge. I never knew 
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of the circumstances attending the re-issue of 
the Woodworth patent until the summer of 
1849, after I had left the Patent Office. Then 
I was requested by a gentlemen in Philadel- 
phia to examine the files of that case, which I 
did, and to my surprise and deep regret, I found 
the facts relating to its re-issue as I have 
above stated them. I felt that gross injustice, 
if not a gross fraud, had been perpetrated upon 
the public, and that persons had | been concern- 
ed in it, for one of whom, at least, until that 
time, I had entertained a high opinion. And 
what caused deeper regret in my mind, was 
the fact that the transaction too place durin 
my administration of the Patent Office. I felt 
it to be a deep stain upon the Office, and well 
calculated to bring suspicion and distrust 
upon it. 

“In these circumstances Mr. Keller can find 
the reason why I retained in his place the Ex. 
aminer implicated, and why he (Keller him- 
self) was always treated with kindness and 
respect by me, while I remained in office. 
If this explanation will not satisfy him, I flatter 
myself it will all candid and upright minds. 
And will candid and honest menbe surprised 
that I should, after obtaining a knowledge of 
the circumstances I have above related, regard 
the re-issue of the WOODWORTH PATENT a8 & 
FRAUD UPON THE PUBLIC?“ 


Telegraphs along Railroads—New York and Erie 
Railroad. 


9 

As might have been expected from the sa- 
gacity and energy which characterize its opera- 
tions generally, the New York and Erie Rail- 
road was among the foremost in endeavoring 
to secure the advantages of the Telegraph in 
connection with the transaction of the Com- 
pany’s business along the route, and also for 
the convenience of travelers. Although the 
Telegraph is not yet used to the extent that 
it can and should be used even along this line, 
the advantages of it are already appreciated 
in the daily business of the efficient officers 
of the Company. By it, the President, Secre- 
tary, and Superintendent, resident in New 
York, have a sort of ubiquitous supervision of 
the current transactions at the principal sta- 
tions along the whole extent; though it is in 
their power to make the Telegraph still more 
useful in facilitating their business, and in 
promoting the safety of passengers. It is 
doubtless measureably attributable to the Tel- 
egraphic facilities it enjoys, that the Erie Rail- 
road has suffered less from accidents than 
any other Railroad of equal extent in our 
country. (By the way, it is worth a trial, the 
enjoyment of a journey in such roomy and 
luxurious trains, through regions so romantic.) 

If any man in the West is doubtful about 
the value of telegraphic facilities along a Rail- 
road, let him consult the practical experience 


of such persons as the Hon. John Brough, 
President of the Madison and Indianapolis 
Road—one of the most successful Railways 
in the Union; although even Judge Brough 
has yet to experience important benefits from 
a fuller application of the Telegraph along 
his lines. 

In the next Magazine, we will refer particu- 
larly to the proposed “ Railway Telegraph 
System,” as shadowed forth in the circular 
lately published on that subject. Meantime, 
we invoke the attention of all Railroad Com- 
panies to the propriety of speedily supplying 
themselves with lightning, as one of the most 
powerful agents in regulating the business of 
Reilroads—so as to prevent those awful acci- 
dents which too frequently make sad inroads 
upon the limbs and lives of passengers, as 
well as upon the credit and cash of too many 
Companies. 


Responsibility of Telegraph Companies, 

The question how far Telegraph Companies 
are responsible for errors made in communica- 
tions entrusted to them for transmission, is 
still unsettled. Judge Buchannan, of New 
Orleans, has decided that the company is only 
responsible for the price of the message or 
communication. 

With all due deference, we think Judge B. 
is wrong. Errors in transmitting communica- 
tions are never necessary: they are always the 
result of carelessness; and as great loss may 
result from such carelessness, it is our opinion 
that those indulging in it ought to pay for it. 
We shall hereafter publish Judge B’s. decision. 
with more extended remarks. 


New York State Printing Telegraph Company, 

using House’s Invention. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders 
of this Company, held in Rochester, July 5th, 
the following gentlemen were elected Direc. 
tors for the ensuing year ;—Levi A. Ward, 
Geo. H. Mumford, Freeman Clarke, Isaac R. 
Elwood, Eleazer Conkey, Isaac Butts, Hiram 
Sibley, Henry S. Potter, Jas. Chappell, David 
R. Barton, John T. Lacy, Chauncy , Duryee, 
Samuel L. Selden, Wm. H. Perkins and Wm. 
Alling, of Rochester; Roswell Clarke, Albion; 
Stephen D. Dillaye, Syracuse; Archibald 
McClure, Albany ; Walter W. Webb and Wm. 
Ingram, of Troy; John S. Sleight, Pough- 
keepsie ; Francis Morris, David Dows, Clar- 
ence Livingston and Freeman M. Edson, of 
New York. : 

The Board of Directors organized by the 
election of Levi A. Ward, President; George 
H. Mumford, Vice President; Freeman Clarke, 
Treasurer ; Isaac R. Elwood, Secretary ; Levi 
A. Ward, Freeman Clarke, Hiram Sibley, 
Sam’! L. Selden, Isaac R. Elwood, Executive 
Committee. 5 
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THE COAST SURVEY AND THE TELEGRAPH. 
On the Longitude of the Cincinnati Observatory, 
by Zelegtaphic Operations, in connection wi 
the U. 8. Coast Survey. By Prof. O. M. Mitchel, 

Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. 

Prof. O. M. Mitcuex addressed the Associ- 
ation on the subject of the telegraph oper- 
ations of the Coast Survey, between Philadel- 
phia and Cincinnati, in 1848, for the purpose 
of determining their difference of longitude, 
as follows: 

“It is well known to the members of the 
Association that an astronomer, who wishes 
to avail himself of the computations of the 
places of the heavenly bodies, made for obser- 
vatories of foreign nations, must determine 
his longitude from them. In the early com- 
mencement of my labors, this was effected 
with much success, by observing the transit of 
Mercury, of 1845. 

In 1848, the Coast Survey, having need to 
determine the longitude of New Orleans, and 
having for this purpose selected the western 
line of telegraphs, as far as completed, I was 
invited by Prof. A. D. Bache, Superintendent, 
to furnish the coöperation of the Cincinnati 
Observatory. This offer was the more readily 
accepted, because the junction with the At- 
lantic stations of the Coast Survey would 
render available for our use the extensive 
series of results already in its possession. 
The junction line from the city to the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, was erected in 1847, and 
presented by Henry O’Rielly, Esq,, to the Ob- 
servatory. Very liberal arrangements for the 
work were made by James D. Reid, Esq., 
General Superintendent of the Western 
O’Rielly Telegraph Lines. 

“The general direction of the work was in- 
trusted to Sears C. Walker, Esq., Assistant of 
the Coast Survey. The peculiar apparatus 
was furnished by the Coast Survey; and in 
October, 1848, the work was commenced. 1 
have now before me the full official report of 
Mr. Walker to the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, giving all the incidents and 
statistics of the work.” 

Prof. MircHet then read several extracts 
from Mr. Walker's report, observing the close 
agreement of the results obtained by the same 
persons on successive evenings, or on the same 
evening by different persons or methods. 
After which he remarked that he should never 
forget the impression made on him by the 
night’s work on the 12th of October:— 

‘Every thing being in readiness for the 
work, a message was reccived from Prof. E. 
Otis Kendall, Director of the Philadelphia Ob- 
servatory, and the work proceed as follows: 

Ph.—Are you ready for star signals? 

Ci.— Yes. 

Ph.—Look out for No. 539, B. A. C.* 

Ci.—Y es, all ready. 


* British Association Catalogue. 
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Ph.—Star is in the field; look out. 

Then came, at intervals of about a quarter 
of a minute, seven distinct signals or magnet 
beats, which we all heard at the Observatory, 
and compared with our standard time-keeper. 
Prof. Kendall had also recorded his magnet- 
beats by the time of his standard clock. These 
seven signals were the dates of the passage of 
this star over the meridian spider-lines of his 
transit instrument, Then followed the conver- 
sation: 

Ph.—Did you get my star signals ? 

Ci.—Yes. 

Ph.—I will send you three more stars. 

Ci.— Ready. 

After three more stars had been treated in 
the same way: 

Ph.—Did you get the three stars ? 

Ci.— es. 

Ph. — Then send me back all four.” 

Prof. Mitcuet here explained that the fourth 
star had thus been observed at Philadelphia, 
and recorded at both places, before the first 
one had reached Cineinnati, when the reverse 
of the process just described, took place. 
Cineinnati gave the star signals, and both 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia recorded them at 
the same time. The process of computing the 
longitude from such an experiment, is very 
simple. The time that elapses on the stand- 
ard clock, after the star passes the meridian 
of Philadelphia, and before it reaches Cincin- 
nati, is the difference of longitude in time. 
Fifteen times that quantity is the geographical 
difference of longitude in arc. 

Prof. Mrircuex then handed to the Secre- 
tary, for publication, the official report of Mr. 
Walker to the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey; which report will be found in the 
proceedings of the American Association for 
the advancement of Sciences,” for 1851, from 
which the foregoing is quoted. P 


Telegraph Unions. 

The “Morse” and the “O’Rielly” Tele- 
graphs, starting from Louisville, and running 
through the interior of the country to New 
Orleans, have been united, and the two in- 
terests are now merged into one for business 
purposes. Both Companies will undoubtedly 
profit by this arrangement, as the lines will be 
conducted with more economy and uniformit 
than was possible heretofore. James D. Reed, 
Esq., is superintendent of the lines thus neces- 
sarily consolidated. i 

The “ Morse ” and the “ Bain” lines, be- 
tween New York and Boston, have also 
united: not only the companies directly inter- 
ested, but the public, will be greatly benefited 
by this and all similar arrangements. The 
union, in this latter case, extends to all the 
interests of both lines; and Henry M. Schief- 
felin, a highly esteemed merchant, is e:ected 
President of the Union Company.” 
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Telegraphing between Europe and the U. States— 
Restrictions in the British Provinces. 

Ir would be difficult for any of us to forget 
the commotion excited two or three years ago, 
in consequence of the restrictive measures 
which some of the Eastern Telegraph Lines 
adopted in reference to the“ Associated Press.” 
For a time, there was a serious breach in the 
Lightning Lines, so far as the Press were con- 
cerned, and extra railroad locomotives had to 
be chartered, at great expense to the Editors, 
in order to transmit in that way from Portland, 
the despatches from Europe (via Halifax), 
which were refused transit over the Telegraph 
Lines between Portland and New York. It is 
also remembered that this was one of the sti- 
mulants which influenced Mr. O’Rielly to 
construct new lines under Bain’s Patent, be- 
tween New York and Portland, in which he 
was encouraged by the New York “ Associat- 
ed Press,” the Editors in which Association 
were thus enabled to secure the uninterrupted 
transmission of their despatches by Telegraph, 
the whole way between Halifax and New York. 
So much for reminiscences on a subject that 
excited embittered controversy and unmeasured 
denunciation for considerable time. 

Now fora later phase of a similar spirit ! 
But we have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing now, that the difficulty lies not with any 
telegraph in the United States. The trouble 
at present is among Her Majesty’s loyal subjects 
on the other side of the Provincial Line. The 
Nova-Scotia Telegraph, on which the difficul- 
ties occur, is said to have lately passed into 
the hands of a Company, of which Mr. CUNARD 
(residing at Halifax), is President. We learn 
this with great satisfaction; and the public 
cannot doubt that that gentleman has too high 
a regard for his own reputation, to permit any 
abuse to remain long uncorrected, where he 
has the power (asin this case), to comply with 
the demands of justice. It cannot be possible 
that he and other distinguished gentlemen, who 
control the Nova Scotia Line, will permit the 
abuse to continue fora single day after their at- 
tention has been distinctly called to the subject, 
in the manner set forth in the following letter 
from Mr. O'Rielly to Mr. Cunard—sustained, 
as that letter is, by the document signed by 
numerous editors in behalf of themselves and 
their associates, in various cities of the United 
States. The subject is highly important to 
the business world on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic :— 


Mr. O’Rielly’s Letter to Mr. Cunard. 


New York, Sept. 6, 1852. 
Samuel Cunard, Esq., 
President Nova Scotia Telegraph, Halifax. 
Sir—At the request of parties representing 
the interests and feelings of a large section of 
the Press in the United States, I take the 


liberty to submit for your consideration, the 
complaints engendered by the alleged restric- 
tions upon telegraphic intercourse over the 
Nova Scotia Line. As it is understood that 
that line has lately passed into the hands of a 
company over which you preside, I cannot 
doubt that immediate attention will be paid to 
remonstrances, which have, for some unknown 
cause, failed to secure even an acknowledg- 
ment from the former officers, to whom they 
were addressed. 

One of the three memorials or remonstrances, 
which I now inclose you, emanates from and 
is signed by the editors and publishers of the 
Baltimore American, Baltimore Patriot, Balti- 
more Sun, the Republican and Argus, and the 
Baltimore Clipper. 

The second is presented by Messrs. Abbot 
and Winans of New York; who represent 
themselves as agents for more than sixty pro- 
minent newspapers, between New York and 
New Orleans; and similar complaints were 
lately addressed to me personally, by one of 
the publishers of the New-Orleans Picayune. 
Messrs. A. and W., thus acting as agents for 
a large portion of the press, allege that they 
“have repeatedly, during a period of six months 
at least, endeavored to get over the Nova Sco- 
tia Line a despatch of steamer’s European 
news in season for use by the respective jour- 
nals they represent, and who depend on them 
for said news—but have, in every instance, 
failed ;” “and, in several instances,” it is fur- 
ther alleged, “ the despatches have been refus- 
ed transmission by the telegraphers at Halifax, 
even after the money had been tendered in 
pre-payment for them.” And it is further 
charged by those agents, in behalf of the 
journals which they represent, that, “ notwith- 
standing they are anxious to get independent 
despatches from Europe via Halifax, and have 
so expressed themselves often through their 
regular telegraphic agents, yet in no one in- 
stance have they been able to accomplish it so 
as to receive the news in season to benefit them, 
or, in other words, until the foreign news 
had been published by the favored parties—thus 
causing an entire loss of the money paid for 
such . It is also alleged that all 
these difficulties are occasioned by the fact 
that the Nova Scotia Telegraph will “ not send 
any other despatch of steamer’s news, until 
the one for the favored parties is all transmitted 
and published—no matter if it is twenty-four 
hours after the arrival of the steamer.” 

The third remonstrance comes from Mr. John 
Wills, of Baltimore, long known as one of the 
most efficient news agents for the American 
press. Like Messrs. Abbot and Winans, Mr. 
Wills names many of the journals in whose 
behalf he complains of present restrictions, 
and asks only for equal rights in corresponding 
over the NovaScotia Telegraph; so that des- 
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patches shall be sent over the Jinefrom Halifax | 
in the order in which they are received from a change of the present rulers, an 


Europe, on the arrival of steamers at your city. 
In addition to all the Baltimore journals, 

already named as speaking directly through 

their editors, Messrs. Wills and Abbot and 

Winans represent themselves as acting and 

speaking in behalf of the following journals— 

the general character of which renders it need- 

less to mention more than their names, in evi- 

dence that the complaints with which those 

names are connected, are worthy of the res- 

pectful attention which I am sure they will 

experience at your hands. They are :— 

The National Intelligencer and the Telegraph at Washington; 

The Commercial Advertiser, the Evening Post and Even- 
ing Mirror, at New York ; 

The Picayune at New Orleans ; „ 

The Charleston Mercury, the Standard, and the Evening 
News, also at Charleston; 

The Herald, the Beacon, and the Argus, at Norfolk ; 

The Argus, the Evening Journal, the Atlas, the State Regis- 
ter, the Knickerbocker, and the Express, at Albany ; 

The Gazette, at Alexandria ; 

The Inquirer, the Sun, the Evening Bulletin, the News, 
and the Pennsylvanian, at Philadelphia ; 

The American, the Patriot, the Sun, the Republican and 
Argus, and the Clipper, of Baltimore ; 

The Daily Advertiser at Newark, and the Times at Hart- 
ford ; 

The Register, the Journal and Courier, the Times, and the 
Palladium, at New Haven; 

The Spy, and the Transcript, at Worcester; 

The Herald, and the Transcript, at Boston; 

The Whig, the Budget, the Times, and the Post, at Troy ; 
e Commercial Advertiser, the Express, the Courier, the 
Republic, and the Rough Notes, at Buffalo ; 

The Herald and the Gazette, at Utica; 

The Journal and the Star, at Syracuse; 

The Advertiser, at Auburn; and the Republican, at Bing- 
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The Daily Advertiser, the Democrat, and the American, at 

hester ; 

The Courier, at Lockport ; 

The Times, and the Journal, at Oswego ; 

Mr. Wills also represents himself as agent in part for, 
The Republican, at St. Louis; The Times, at Richmond; 
and the Pittsburg Journal ; and indirectly for many news- 
papers obtaining news from what he furnishes to the 
establishments named. 


In addition to this specific enumeration, Mr. 
Wills expresses his opinion that “more than 
ont half the newspapers in the United States are 
supplied with Telegraphic news by himself and 
the several agents and correspondents with 
whom he is connected.” And he adds :—* Any 
monopoly of the wires by any one party—any 
allowance of exclusive advantages, is viewed 
by all the papers I represent, as unjust in the 
extreme; and must, in time, tend to destroy 
confidence in the entire Telegraphic system. 
Open and fair competition is most desirable.” 

Such an array of remonstrants among the 
press was probably never before combined for 
the repression of any grievance; and, as they 
ask of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company 
nothing but equal and exact justice in the trans- 
mission of despatches to them in the order in 


which they are furnished at Halifax, I deem it 


needless, in addressing you to add a single 
word beyond the simple presentation of the 
case—convinced as I am that your official and 
personal influence will be promptly used with 
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the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, to cause 
to insure 
to all journals and to all individuals the right 
of having their despatches transmitted in the 
order in which they are received—that the rule 
of “first come, first served,” may prevail in 
your Province, as law and public opinion re- 
quire it to prevail in the United States. 

The circumstances will probably justify me 
in adding a word of explanation somewhat 
personal to myself, in connection with these 
Telegraphic arrangements and remonstrances. 
Unfortunate’ difficulties’ between the “ Asso- 
ciated Press” and some persons connected with 
the eastern Telegraphs, caused such a schism, 
three years ago, that the Press were compelled 
for a while to hire railway locomotives for 
transmitting their despatches from Portland 
to New York, between which points the then 
sole Telegraph Line refused to transmit such 
despatches unless the Press submitted to res- 
trictions which they pronounced unjust and 
inadmissible. This state of things, and the 
encouraging voice of the Associated Press, in- 
duced me to establish new lines (on which 
Bain’s patent was used) between Portland and 
New York ; since which time, I believe, no 
undue restrictions, and no exclusive privileges, 
have been allowed on the lines this side of 
Her Majesty’s Provinces: and the same spirit 
which influenced me then, induces me now to 
comply with the request of a large portion of 
the American Press in asking that the Tele- 
graph through Nova Scotia, like the gallant 
steamers which transmit the news between Liv- 
erpool and Halifax, shall “act like a common 
carrier—open to the use of all, upon equal 
terms”—* permitting no exclusive privileges to 
one party over another in the transmission of 


| news”—a matter important alike to the Eu- 


ropean as well as the American commercial 
world. Respectfully yours, 
Henry ORITELLxX. 


(Referred to in the foregoing). 


To the Directors and Proprietors of the Telegraph 
Lines extending from Halifax, N. S., to St. John, 


N, Ba ane Sonnectiig with Telegraphs in the 
Having been informed that the lines of Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph, extending from Hali- 
fax, N. S. to St. John, N. B., and thence con- 
necting with various telegraph lines in the Uni- 
ted States, constantly permit exclusive priv- 
ileges to one party over another in the transmis- 
sion of news ; we, therefore, take this occasion 
to express our decided disapprobation of this 
mode of managing and using any telegraph. 
We consider it fair and just that the telegraph, 
as a common carrier, should be open to competi- 
tion, and to the use of all, upon egual terms. 
Believing, therefore, that the public at large 
should be accommodated upon an equal footing 
by all telegraph lines and companies, and that 
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monopoly by them, or the granting or permi- 
ting of exclusive privileges to one party over 
another, is not only contrary to the declared 
intention of the inventor, but adverse to the 
spirit of the age and to the course of strict 
justice—entertaining these opinions, we here- 
to subscribe our names, hoping for a speedy 
remedy of the evil, and that we may be enabled 
to obtain dispatches direct from Halifax, or 
from any other point, such as we may desire, 
either individually or through our authorized 
agents, upon an equal fooling with any other 
party or parties. Respectfully Yours, 

Dossin, Murpny, & Bose, of Baltimore American. 

Isaac Munroe & Co., of Baltimore Patriot. 

A. L. ABELL & Co., of Baltimore Sun. 

BULL & TUTTLE, of Baltimore Clipper. 

RIchARDSOxR, CLOUD & Hore, Republican and Arg us. 

As telegraph agent and correspondent 
for the Baltimore papers, and a large majority 
of the Southern newspaper press from Balti - 
more to New-Orleans, including the principal 
papers of Washington, D. C.; Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va.; Charleston Courier; and other 
papers in Charleston and the South, receiving 
news" through me from the Courier, and the 
Picayune, New Orleans,—I feel justified in 
their behalf, in stating that it is their desire to 
have all telegraph lines thrown open to honorable 
and fair competition. 

Fully sensible of the justness of the remarks 
set forth in the foregoing petition, and of the 
universal desire of all newspaper publishers, 
for whom I act as agent and correspondent, 
that the telegraph should be open to all, upon 
an equal footing, I therefore cheerfully com- 
mend the foregoing petition to the considera- 
tion of those concerned. 

I speak also on behalf of a large portion of 
the Western press, for whom I act as agent 
and correspondent. Jous WILLS. 


(Abbot and Winans’ letter is of similar character.) 


The “Associated Press and the Telegraph 


We notice, in the New-York Herald, of the 
2ist August, an article upwards of a col- 
umn, headed “False Telegraph News,” con- 
demnatory of all persons who pretend to pro- 
cure Foreign intelligence via Halifax, in ad- 
vance of, or as soon as, the Agent of the 
“ Associated Press.” The Herald says, in re- 
ference to such persons: 


„Now, these parties have never received, and they cannot 
receive, a single word of news over the Halifax wires, from 
the time the steamer is signalled off Halifax until after the 
receipt, by the associated press of this city, of their despatch 
of three thousand words. Nor can any other party, under 
any but the most urgent necessity, and then only with the 
consent of the Association. Any one, therefore, who pro- 
fesses to have received the foreign news via Halifax, in ad- 
vance of, or even simultaneously with the Associated 
Press, may be safely put down as a cheat.” 


This, we presume, is all true; and, under 
such circumstances, the Herald’s article, de- 
nouncing parties falsely claiming to get early 
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intelligence, is right and proper. But we say, 
at the same time, that the arrangement of the 
„Associated Press“ with the Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) Line, is decidedly wrong and improper, 
and susceptible of gross and dangerous abuse. 
It is an arrangement which, if both the parties 
resided in the United States, would be illegal, 
and the courts, or legislatures, would deprive 
any company, entering into such a bargain, of 
its charter. It gives extraordinary privileges 
to certain parties, and curtails the rights of 
others, and can only be justified, if at all, on 
the plea of urgent necessity. 

No such necessity exists! On the contrary, 
this arrangement opens the door to the very 
frauds, in news, of which the Herald, Tribune, 
and other members of the “ Association,” s0 
justly complain. 

Let us look for a moment at the way in 
which the matter might work. The foreign 
news comes to the agent of six papers in this 
city, and to no other person. For satisfactory 
reasons, it is sometimes retained in his hands 
quite a number of hours before publishing. — 
Now, during this interim, what is to prevent 
this Agent from corresponding with cotton and 
provision dealers in distant cities, and posting 
them up on foreign prices, a litlle in advance 
of the newspapers? He, or any of his clerks 
or associates, could easily do it ina “cypher” 
that no-one could detect, and might realise 
something handsome by so doing. 

Now, we do not mean to intimate that any- 
thing of the kind has been done. Vet it is one 
of the abuses of which this system seems to be 
capable. But, admit the agents of the “ Asso- 
ciation” to be always persons above suspicion 
or corruption—even then there is opportunity, 
which would not otherwise exist, for unprin- 
cipled persons to fabricate “ false news.” 

Suppose the Nova Scotia wires were free to be 
used by all: the result would be, that a large 
number of respectable papers, which do not 
choose to be connected with the “ Associated 
Press” of this city, would have their agents at 
Halifax, and the true intelligence would be 
sent, without stopping at New-York or any- 
where else, from one end of the country to 
the other, wherever ordered, and the occupation 
of “news fabricators” would be gone. 

Gentlemen of the Association !” THE TELE- 
GRAPH SHOULD BE OPEN AND FREE TO ALL--giving’ 
peculiar privileges to none; and yourselves 
preached this doctrine strongly enough when 
you thought Smith’s bull“ was disposed to 
gore your ox. . 


We have not believed, and do not now 
believe, that the editors of the distinguished 
journals known as the Associated (morning) 
Press of New York,” will, when their attention 
is distinctly called to the subject, sustain 
a practice in Nova Scotia inimical to the 
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principles which they successfully asserted 
against similar restrictions when practiced 
against themselves on telegraph lines this side 
of the British boundary. 


Communication Across North America. 


Scarcely an intelligent man could be found 
in the Union who does not consider it one of 
the most important duties of our Government, 
under existing circumstances, to provide for 
the establishment of a safe route for travel- 
ers and settlers through the vast public domain 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States,— 
which route would immensely facilitate the 
transmission of intelligence by Mail and Tele- 
graph: Yet Congress has again adjourn- 
ed, without having acted finally on the bill for 
that purpose. This bill, it will be recollected, 
was introduced by Judge Douglas, Chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, in accordance 
with the memorial of Mr. O’Rielly. It was 
referred back to the Committee for amend- 
ment, and will doubtless be approved by Con- 
gress during the approaching winter. The 
act would be hailed with acclamation through- 
out the land. 


— 


VARIOUS USES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
(From the St. Louis Letters of the Hon Wm. B. Maclay, 
late M. C. from New York.) 


I. Telegraph for Military purposes. 

The earliest uses to which the great West- 
ern Telegraph lines were put, were connected 
with the equipment of troops for the Mexican 
war. The first dispatch which crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains by lightning, was on the 
30th of December, 1847. Gen. Bowman, 
Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, was re- 
quested by Mr. O’Rielly to make the first use 
of the newly constructed line, which he did by 
a congratulatory dispatch to the President of 
the United States, informing him of the 
promptness with which the troops were col- 
lected and embarked from Pittsburg for the 
seat of war. The Washingion Union, the 
organ of the then administration, announced 
the almost instantaneous reception of the dis- 
patch, as marking one of the most important 
epochs in the history of improvement. In con- 
nection with this allasion to the war with 
Mexico, I may mention a fact, which made a 
great impression upon my mind at the time, as 
evincing the passion for military glory that 
exists in our Republic. Within 30 days after 
Congress passed the act, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept the services of 50,000 volun- 
teers,morethan 200,000 had offered themselves. 

In all the movements for the mustering and 
marching of these volunteers to that war, the 
telegraph was a most useful agent; as, not to 
multiply too many instances, when the Execu- 
tives of some of the States, or other public 


officers, as in Ohio, entertained doubts in re- 
gard to their powers to provide for the equip- 
ment or main’enance of the troops newly en- 
listed, no long or embarrassing delays oc- 
curred, but di-patvhes were at once sent to and 
received from the seat of government. 


II. Astronomical use of the Telegraph. 


In the promotion of science the telegraph 
has proved equally serviceable. Amid the 
difficulties by which Mr. O’Rielly was beset in 
extending the lines to and beyond Cincinnati, 
he would not allow his men to leave that city 
until they had run a connecting link of posts 
and wires to the Astronomical Observatory on 
Mount Adams, so that the benefits of the 
telegraph might be immediately enjoyed by all 
interested in Astronomical researches. And 
it is worth a journey to Cincinnati to witness 
the beautiful manner in which the telegraph 
apparatus is employed by Professor Mitchel 
and his accomplished lady, in the sublime 
science in which her husband’s name is so 
widely renowned. Those who have heard or 
read his lectures on Astronomy, will doubtless. 
readily recollect his statements concerning the 
incalculable value of the telegraph system in 
expediting the labors of Astronomers; and it 
is butjustice to that distinguished savan to 
add, that the telegraph apparatus which he 
himself devised, and which is thus successfully 
used, for recording the observations made by 
himself and his wife instantaneously with the 
transit of the heavenly bodies through the 
field of vision embraced by their instrument, 
has conferred an immense service on the cause 
of Astronomy—a service that is recognized 
by Astronomers in the Old World, as well as 
in our own country. Let no one pass through 
Cineinnati without enjoying the wonders of 
the Astronomical Observatory — prominent 
among which is the telegraph apparatus de- 
vised by Professor Mitchel for telegraphing 
the heavens. ® | 


III. Meteorology and the Telegraph, as connected 
with Commerce. 


In Meteorology, as well asin Astronomy, 
the telegraph is proving itself highly interest- 
ing and valuable. The many frightful disas- 
ters by storms along our coasts, strongly en- 
force the propriety of extending the tele- 
graphic arrangements, for commercial and 
nautical purposes. Were telegraphs in oper- 
ation generally along the prominent points of 
our coasts, connected with an appropriate 
system of signals on board of vessels, how 
much of life and property might be rescued 
from destruction! ‘The “law of storms” is 
now so well understood, (as stated in one of 
Mr. O’Rielly’s circulars about extending the 
Telegraph along the coast for commercial and 
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marine purposes), that if instantaneous intelli- 
gence be communicated respecting the com- 
mencement of a gale at Savannah or Charles- 
ton, for instance, preparations might be made 
to protect the shipping along the northern esea- 
board by warning vessels on the coast, through 
the instrumentality of the Electric and Sema- 
phoric (or signal) telegraphs, or by dispatch- 
ing steamers to succor shipping near the Bays 
of Delaware and Chesapeake, the harbors of 
New York and Boston, the entrance to Long 
Island Sound, and other commercial points. 
For instance, it may be noted that a certain 
disastrous gale was not experienced at Balti- 
more till about twenty-four hours after its 
ravages at Charleston; and at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and other places, on the 
sea-board northward, the storm was not felt 
till some hours later on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. A twentieth part of the 
money sunk by damages to shipping, aside 
from the extensive loss of life, at and near 
those ports in this single storm, would proba- 
bly be sufficient to establish “ signal stations” 
at the various capes and harbors most frequent- 
ed by shipping on the northern seaboard— by 
which signals, vessels hereafter might be warn- 
ed to prepare themselves on the approach of 
hurricanes—these signal or flag stations, being 
connected with lines of electric telegraph now 
generally existing along or near the coast. 
As a measure of defense alone, such a line of 
telegraphs would be valuable in spreading 
alarm or causing the concentration of troops 
or war-ships in cases of danger. It would en- 
able commercial men and the government to 
have almost instantaneous intelligence con- 
cerning shipping of all kinds passing within 
range of our coasts—an object important in 
peace as well as in war—an object which, 
when accomplished to any extent, will aid in 
securing many advantages and averting many 
losses to the commercial world. 


“Telegraphic Lies! —and the Newspapers 

While we endeavor to urge the Telegraph 
Companies to render all proper facilities to 
the Press and the Public, we are constrained 
to say that “Tue TELEGRAPH” and THE 
TELEGRAPHERS have just cause of complaint 
against the looseness with which some of the 
Editors allude to the erroneous reports fre- 
quently published by the Newspapers under 
their Telegraphic captions. As a specimen of 
this unintentional injustice, we quote a para- 
graph from the National Intelligencer, which 
said on one occasion, 

„A worthy Representative in Congress from 
New York has moved an inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of regulating, by law, the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by Telegraph. The sub- 
ject is one well worthy of inquiry; and if it 
had no other object than to prevent the Tele- 
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graph from daily deluging the country with 
willful and mischievous falsehoods, it would 
be well worth a week’s time of Congress to 
accomplish it. Our attention is at this 
moment drawn to the subject by the follow- 
ing, which we have just read in a New Vork 
paper: &c., &e. The next story will be, 
as likely as not, that it is said that the Presi- 
dent has ordered a hundred or two barrels of 
gunpowder to be placed in the basement or 
cellars of the Capitol, in order to blow up both 
Houses of Congress! ” 

And on another important occasion, the In- 
telligencer remarked that 
“Some Telegraphist in this city, probably 
for want of substantial material for a news 
dispatch, has given circulation through distant 
newspapers to a story of a misunderstanding 
having occurred in the Cabinet, followed by a 
request from the President to one of its mem- 
bers to resign his office. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to say, to prevent well-informed 
persons from being imposed upon, that the 
whole story is a sheer fabrication. There is 
not a particle of truth in it.” 

We select the National Intelligencer, 
because our respect for its distinguished editor 
renders us most certain that the spirit which 
influences us in this criticism will be properly 
appreciated, and that the influence of the In- 
telligencer may be exerted to prevent others 
from using such erroneous expressions as 
that Journal (model as it is in all newspaper 
proprieties) employs in this case. 

As well might the Post-office Department be 
denounced for serving as a “ common carrier ” 
in transmitting the multitudinous fubrications 
with which the“ Washington correspondents ” 
of sundry Newspapers daily edify the world, 
through the medium of Uncle Sam’s mail-bag. 


People’s Line, 

Between Louisville and New Orleans, via 
Nashville, with branches to Memphis and 
Vicksburg. This Line, constructed by Mr. 
O'Rielly, now works in harmonious “ business 
arrangements” with the Morse Company be- 
tween the same points—the Union giving more 
certainty to telegraphic operations on that im- 
portant route. (The name of the Morse 
Company is the New Orleans and Ohio Line; 
of which Mr. Tanner, of Frankfort, is Presi- 
dent, and T. P. Shaffner, Secretary.) The 
“ People’s Line,” has for President, Henry H. 
Forsyth; and for Secretary, Dr. T. S. Bell; 
both of Louisville. James D. Reid, by ami- 
cable arrangement between the two companies, 
is Superintendent of both—which, though 
working thus together, preserve as yet their 
respective organizations. 

By the unions thus effected (the same Su. 
perintendent acting for other Lines on this vast 
interior route between New York and New Or- 
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leans), much improvement is made, and more 
should be made, in expediting the transmission 
of dispatches between those important points. 


Extension of the Telegraph in Foreign Countries. 


The impetus which the successful introduc- 
tion of the Telegraph in America, has given 
to the establishment of Lightning Lines in 
various foreign lands, is worthy of attention ; 
and the particulars will be attended to in 
future numbers of the Telegraph Magazine.” 
At present, we can merely name a few of the 
enterprises with which some of our Yankee 
brethren are “astonishing the natives” in 
foreign lands. 

Mexico, indolent and lethargic in most mat- 
ters, is now encouraging the extension of Lines 
to connect some of her principal commercial 
cities with the political capital. Senor de 
la Cuesta and Senor Granja, are among the 
principal promoters of the enterprise—both 
gentlemen well known to some of our fellow- 
citizens. Mr. David Brooks, chief Telegrapher 
of the O’Rielly Lines between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, and Mr. Jacob Campbell, who 
worked for several years in building and re- 
pairing that range of Lines, were employed to 
construct the Lines between the cities of Mexi- 
co and Vera Cruz—about which and other 
Lines in Mexico, we will give particulars here- 
after. Mr. Brooks has returned to his former 
station in this country; but Mr. Campbell con- 
tinues in Mexico, at the work of constructing 
Lines in various directions—about which, a 
letter from him is now before us. We have 
now some hopes for Mexico, seeing even the 
slight improvement indicated by a dispatch 
now before us, with the caption of “ Telegrafo 
Electro-Magnetico, entre Mejico,-Nopalucan, y 
Vera Cruz.” 

A Company is formed, with an apparent 
capital of $50,000, as stated in an advertise- 
ment, to construct a Telegraph Line between 
the new city of Aspinwall, on the Atlantic, 
and the old city of Panama, on the Pacific— 
along the Railroad. Although the route is 
short and easily passed over by Railroad, the 
Telegraph will be occasionally of much con- 
venience to passengers, and will be worth all 
it costs, for convenience of the Railroad Com- 
pany alone. J. L. Stevens, the celebrated 
traveler, is one of the Trustees of the Com- 
pany, and Mr. Aspinwall another. Mr. Aspin- 
wall has the distinction of being not merely 
aman of great energy in the commercial 
world, but the namesake of the first city of 
Spanish America that was christened in hon- 
or of a Yankee. 

We find a paragraph afloat, respecting 
“ American Enterprise in Sweden,” stating that 


Mr. William Robinson, of New York, bas ob- 


tained the privilege for 50 years, of erecting 
and managing lines of magnetic-telegraph in 
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the united kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 
A company is said to have been formed, in- 
cluding some capitalists of New York and 
Stockholm ; and the work of erecting the lines 
is at once to be commenced. It is added, 
“ There is reason to expect that a similar priv- 
ilege will be obtained from the government 
of Denmark ; and in all it is expected that 
some three thousand miles of telegraph com- 
munication will be conferred on the Seandi- 
navian peninsula by Yankee enterprise.” 

In this, as in other matters; particulars will 
be given as they reach us. 

A Genoa letter in the Newark Advertiser 
says, “The telegraph line now in operation 
between this city and Turin, is to be extended 
forthwith over the Alps and through Savoy to 
the French frontier, by order of the Govern- 
ment. This will bring us into the direct line of 
telegraphic communication with Paris and Lon- 
don ; so that, the first day of the next year, we 
may be able at will to feel the beatings of the 
public pulse in the great cities of the modern 
world, and communicate with you across the 
Atlantic in less than ten days! The mere con- 
ception of the thing has had a sensible effect 
upon the public spirit here, and the people, 
rousing from the lethargy of ages, talk of no- 
thing but ‘ progress.’ The city is undergoing 
a thorough change for the better, in anticipa- 
tion of the ‘good time,’ which the railroads 
and telegraphs, now rapidly progressing to- 
wards completion, are to introduce. Among 
other things done, the city authorities have just 
appropriated 225,000 frances for converting the 
splendid old Ducal Palace—a sumptuous mo- 
nument of feudal splendor—into useful and 
productive property. Several narrow streets 
are to be widened—large new docks are in 
progress—blocks of huge buildings, for resi- 
dence or trade, are going up, &e. Distinguish- 
ed engineers have been commissioned, more- 
over, to inquire into the practicability of the 
project for running a submarine telegraph from 
the port of Spezzia, the U. S. Naval Depot on 
this coast, to the Islands of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, and thence to Alexandria, or some other 
point on the coast of Africa. The man may 
be now living, who will see London and Cal- 


cutta, Canton and New York, daily responding 


to each other. Greater wonders have actually 
been wrought by these fiery children of the 
age. The contracts have been made by the 
Government at Turin, with an English Compa- 
ny, to complete a railroad to the Mount Cenis 
pass of the Alps within two et The track 
between this and the capital will, it is hoped, 
be completed in all this year. Five other rail- 
ways are now in the course of construction in 
other parts of the kingdom.” 

A review of the origin and progress of the- 
Telegraph in Great Britain, which we are pro- 
mised from a writer who is practically familiar 
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with the subject, will be read with particular 
interest, as showing the points of difference 
between the modes practiced in that country 
and America. 

Even in India—an empire which British en- 
ergy and British gunpowder are rapidly civil- 
izing and Christianizing—the electric tele- 
graph will soon be extended hundreds and 
thousands of miles—connecting those “remote 
regions” directly in correspondence with the 
Home Government in London. The gentle- 
man who has the matter in charge for that coun- 
try, appreciating the importance of the enter- 
prise, and desiring to avail himself of all pos- 
sible information on the subject, contemplates 
visiting this country, for the purpose of per- 
sonally examining the different American tele- 
graphic inventions; some of which he will cer- 
tainly find to be much superior to those inven- 
ted in Europe. We hazard little in predicting 
that an American telegraph will be adopted in 
the Indies. 

The extension of telegraphs in India is un- 
der the patronage of the British East India 
Company, whose agent for the purpose is Dr. 
O’Shawnessy, one of their Medical Staff—the 
gentleman who is said to intend inspecting 
the Telegraphs in the United States. 


Practice Illustrative of Theory, 


The operations of the Telegraph System 
have thrown correct light upon some electri- 
cal matters which were previously misunder- 
stood. A truly wise man is never ashamed 
to seek information where it may be sometimes 
found—in the conversation and practice of 
persons in comparatively humble cireumstan- 
ces, whose practical knowledge in every-day 
transactions enables them to demonstrate facts 
without pretending to philosophize about the 
causes. Several gentlemen of the Telegraphic 
corps can furnish us, and we trust they will 
furnish us, with notes of their experience, in 
cases where that experience corrects theo- 
ries commonly entertained. We are told of 
an instance where, in a recent legal inquiry, 
one of the most distinguished men in the 
scientific world (whose name was known and 
honored in Europe even before it was well 
known to the great mass of his own country- 
men in America), was corrected, and frankly 
acknowledged the correction, by a Telegrapher. 
whose practical knowledge of Telegraphic 
operations furnished evidence contrary to the 
theory which that eminent scholar entertained 
in common with other prominent Electricians. 
In this and all other cases, we hope to be 
furnished with the facts by our Telegraphic 
friends ; and the statements will quicken the 
spirit of investigation, which spiritis too often 
repressed by the overshadowing influence of 
ancient and ill-founded dogmas. 
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Progress of Business Connotea with the Telegraph, 


It is pleasing, as an evidence of our progress 
and prosperity, to find, that pursuits which 
were mere branches of business, are now ex- 
tended—grown to independent and vigorous 
self-existence. The manufacture of electrical 
and photographical apparatus, for instance, 
was, not many years since, a mere department 
of the business of the chemist or optician. 
Now we have several warehouses for the ex- 
clusive sale of Daguerreotype materials; and 
the Telegraph demands its own exclusive and 
extensive manufactories and warehouses. 


Though understanding the probable and in- 
creasing demand for telegraph material, we 
were surprised, on a visit to the establishment 
of Mr. J. W. Norton, of this city, to find that 
his admirable and extensive arrangements for 
supplying the wants of the telegraph com- 
munity were barely adequate to the present 
demand. 


At his store, No. 177 Broadway, we were 
shown all the arrangements for erecting lines 
in any part of the civilized or uncivilized 
world—insulators of various shapes, designs, 
and material—tumblers, high and low, on three 
legs and on no legs—battalions of zincs—an 
army of different sizes of porous cups—miles 
of paper and leagues of wire; yet, of those 
beautiful instruments, of which we had heard, 
we saw very few. But we were told that 
their visit to the store was always transitory, 
and that the last had just been shipped. Of 
their appearance and working power, we could 
judge, however, from a set arranged to con- 
nect with a line running to the factory, which 
line, it will te perceived, affords peculiar fa- 
cilities for the practicul testing of every register 
and magnet sent out. We made use of this 
“always reliable ” line, to signify to the super- 
intendant of the factory our intention to visit 
him, that we might inspect the anatomy and 
analysis of those instruments whose physi- 
ology had given us so much satisfaction. After 
some time, we found ourselves in the midst of 
a fine new building devoted to manufactures 
and machinery of all kinds, in this line of 
business. When we had somewhat recovered 
from the effect of the whirring, buzzing, 
stamping, planing, punching, and filing, Mr. 
Charles T. Chester, the obliging superinten- 
dent (whose scientific attainments, and me- 
chanical knowledge are too well known to 
require commendation from us) shewed us the 
machines in their progress, from the rough 
castings and boards to the highly-polished 
rosewood- mounted instruments, which it 
seemed a desecration to touch. 

Each man had his particular branch, and 
we noticed 23 instruments all „ 
proaching the last and finishing touch. e 
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noticed in the finished machines several 
improvements and novelties which telegraphers 
will appreciate. The holes were all bushed 
with a patent and hard metal. The paper 
guides were armed with steel to prevent the 
wear of the constant motion of the paper. 
The pen-lever spring was entirely novel, com- 

t, and beautiful. The pinions and bear- 
ings were long, yet the machine ran so easily 
that it seemed to go without weight. Among 
the novelties, our attention was called to a new 
battery of Mr. Chester's, which had been in 
use several weeks without any replenishment 
of acid on the store and factory line. Its 
peculiarity consisted in dispensing with nitric 
acid and local action; and, what was still more 
desirable, it could be taken to pieces and re- 
newed without stopping its action. Another 
battery for use at sea, arranged to work in any 
position, was a new thing to us. We were 
shewn instruments destined for Australia, and 
others for Asia. 


The hotel enunciator, in its construction, 
was another interesting thing. This is an 
arrangement by which each and every room in 
a hotel is connected telegraphically with the 
book-keeper’s office. Its effect is similar to 
the mechanica! enunciator, but acting by elec- 
tricity, doing away with the complicated and 
easily broken wire pulls, and saving much ex- 
pense in construction. 


We saw a register constructed to run with- 
out weight, spring, or train. In the laboratory 
and chemical department, we saw many inter- 
esting and beautiful things—gold, silver, and 
platina in every shape and solution; and some 
very highly finished beautiful work. With 
such facilities none but the best chemicals are 
furnished by Mr. Norton. 


In the rear of the factory, we were shewn 
a hospital and museum for veteran, diseased, 
and defunct telegraph instruments; and every 
variety of form, size, and principle, had there 
its representative—huge magnets, corpulent 
and unwieldy registers like churches, perma- 
nent magnets, connectors, electrical organ- 
players, and other curiosities. We observed 
among the magnets some desperate cases of 
paralysis from a stroke of lightning. 


From what we saw, we were well convinced 
that it is Mr. Norton’s intention, assisted by 
his accomplished coadjutor, to supply the de- 
mand for all sorts of |! elegraphic instruments, 
and to supply them of every variety and price ; 
to bring forward several improvements and 
novelties, now in embryo, and to improve the 
unequaled facilities he has of doing every- 
thing for the telegraph community that can be 
demanded, “in his way.“ He is worthy of en- 
couragement. 


Be Just, and Fear Not! 


A few words of general applicability re- 
specting moral and political action, may not 
fall unheeded or uselessly among the thou- 
sands who read these pages, with reference to 
particular matters of business. It happens 
occasionally that the course of life is influenced 
essentially by the words or thoughts struck 
out accidentally by contact with the wayfarers 
or roughnesses on the highway of life. A 
corner of this Magazine will occasionally be 
occupied with remarks from men who speak 
what should be long remembered. 

In a recent oration at New York, the orator, 
while he earnestly exhorts all to press onward 
in the work of justice and reformation, holds 
up no false allurements. On the other hand, 
he gives a vivid picture of the rough and 
thorny path which the honest and devoted 
political reformer must tread. What he 
must encounter, is but too truly shadowed forth 
in the following passage: 


4 His motives will be misconstrued, and his 
actions misrepresented by the enemies of pop- 
ular freedom. The unsound, the selfish. and 
dishonest of his own political party will band 
against him, and seek to accomplish his over- 
throw. The shafts of falsehood, of calumny 
and detraction, will hurtle around his devoted 
head like hail; and without the interposition 
of more than mortal power, the daggers of the 
moral and political assassin will drink the life- 
blood of his hopes and of his reputation. But 
let him shrink not—falter not—for his cause 
is just—and God is just.” 


Pursuing still farther this train of remark, 
the orator pays the following well-deserved 
tribute to departed worth, and recalls a name 
which will be cherished by the friends of truth 
to the end of time: 7 


“Do you require that I should point you to 
an instance within your own direct and imme- 
diate knowledge? I would refer you to the 
fate of the talented and lamented LEGGETT.— 
You all remember with what condensed asper- 
ity and refined malignity that noble and chiv- 
alric champion of the rights of man was as- 
sailed by the combined aristocracy of both po- 
litical parties. And you remember, too, with 
what supreme and bitter contempt he regarded 
their slanders and their threats; and how, 
with the lightning lash of his pen, he scourged 
the voracious and wide-mouthed pack back to 
their kennels. His memory will ever be hated 
and reviled by the foes of equal rights; and 
ever honored and revered by the friends of hu- 
manity and freedom—a far more desirable and 
enduring monument than the marble structure 
which the pious gratitude of his friends and 
admirers erected to his memory.” 
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The ‘‘ People’s Highway” between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States. 


In presenting our readers with an appendix 
to this number of our Magazine, containing the 
Memorial and other documents respecting the 
proposed “System of Intercommunication by 
Mail and Telegraph along a Military Road 
through our own territories, between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific States,” we quote a communica- 
tion from the Journal of Commerce, including 
some remarks of President Fillmore and Sen- 
ator Douglas, concerning the character and im- 
portance of the proposal. The writer in the 
Journal says: 

“ Any system of policy which proposes to ac- 
eomplish such desirable results, demands 
prompt consideration from the press, the peo- 
ple and the government of the United States. 

t may be well said concerning any practicable 
scheme of this character, that, “in its manifold 
and immense influences, it may challenge com- 
parison with any system of policy (aside from 
questions of personal liberty and national inde- 
pendence) now under discussion in this con- 
federacy, or any other nation of the world.” 

The recent remarks of Senator Douglas, on 
presenting O’Rielly’s Memorial to the Senate, 
as we find those remarks reported in the 
Washington Union, should be published wide- 
ly, for the purpose of rendering the community 
generally more familiar with the system of 
policy which was thus formally presented for 
the consideration of Congress. The brief 
telegraph report was not sufficient to convey a 
clear idea of that policy in its various branches. 
Even the remarks of Judge Douglas might 
be greatly extended in giving a full outline of 
the subject in its manifold and important bear- 
ings on the social, commercial, agricultural 
and political welfare of the American people. 

A chapter might be advantageously devoted 
to a consideration of “ the influence which such 
a simple and economical letter-mail and tele- 
graph system across our territory, would exert, 
not only upon the settlement of the vast West- 
ern wilderness, but in revolutionizing the cor- 
respondence of the world, as well as in pro- 
moting the perpetuity of the American con- 
federacy.” 

“If we cannot bind the Pacific States to us 
by roads, railroads, and telegraph lines,” said 
President Fillmore, in reference to this pro- 
ject, “we may soon see them setting up for 
independence.” * * «The ‘home tie’ 
which binds the Californian to his native State 
on the Atlantic,” continues the President, 
“will grow weaker every day; and a new 
generation will soon arise, that know not the 
East; and then the only bond of union will be 
a common country, and a common glory, and a 
common interest, that can only be equaled by a 
free and uninterrupted communication from 
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the seat of government to every part of this 


t wide-spread republic.” 


Thus much by way of introduction for a 
subject to which we shall occasionally recur. 

In annexing the remarks of Judge Douglas, 
attention may be properly invited to some of 
the passages in italic, which indicate the 
extent to which O'Rielly's project has been 
approved for several years, in quarters (like 
the St. Louis National Convention) that may 
be supposed to be best informed respecting 
the vast regions which it is proposed to bring 
quickly within the jurisdiction of “ lightning 
and civilization. “The scheme of Mr. QO’- 
Rielly,” says the report published by the Gen- 
eral oe of that Convention, “is ad- 
mirably adapted, in every aspect in which it can 
be ae to the sroduction of beneficial 
results.” | 


Now for the remarks of Judge Douglas. 
In addressing the Senate, he said, 


“Mr. President—I have been requested to 
present to the Senate the memorial of Henry 
O’Rielly, proposing a system of intercommuni- 
cation by mail and telegraph along a military 
road through our oon territories, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States—being the plan 
approved by the St. Louis National Conven- 
tion in 1849. I will state, in presenting this 
memorial, that Mr. O’Rielly has had great ex- 
perience in the establishment of telegraph lines 
in the United States, especially in the Southern 
and Western States; and he now proposes to 
establish a line of telegraph from the western 
border of our present telegraphic operations 
upon ,the Mississippi River, to the Pacific 
Ocean. He asks no appropriation—no money 
or land—from the Government of the United 
States. He asks no donation—no grant, no 
gift of any kind. He only asks to be protected 
along the line, so that his communication can 
be kept up; and suggests, in his memorial, 
that, inasmuch as the present laws provide for 
a line of military posts from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific, these-posts might be so 
arranged that they could protect the telegra- 
phie communication that he proposes to es- 
tablish along that line. The suggestion is, 
that instead of establishing a large number of 
men at a few posts, we ma reduce the num- 
ber of men at each post, and establish a larger 
number of posts ; so that they shall be twenty 
miles apart, and only twenty men at each 
post. He thinks a small number like this 
might keep up the communication along the 
line. 

“He also suggests in his memorial that 
these men along the line may be made the in- 
struments of carrying the mail, which might be 
sent along from post to post; and thus they 
could carry your mail at the same time that 
they were accomplishing the other object of 
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protecting this extensive line of communication 
and the emigrant route. The object of the 
memorialist, however, is merely to establish the 
line of telegraph; and he suggests, in connec- 
tion with that, these other advantages which 
would result from it. He suggests, also, in 
connection with it, that the establishment of a 
line of posts, and throwing the line open to 
settlement, would encourage a system of emi- 
gration, so that it would soon become numer- 
ously settled: this other consideration, how- 
ever, is merely incidental, and may be adopted 
by Congress or not. All he asks is to estab- 
lish a telegraph line from the Mississippi val- 
ley, where the wires now terminate, to the 
Pacific, and to be protected by the military 
posts, so that he can effect a communication in 
that manner, for the benefit of the government 
and the country at large. I will state that this 
same plan was laid before a National Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, in 1849—the railroad con- 
vention—and received their approval. It is 
the firm conviction of all those living in the 
Mississippi valley and all intelligent men who 
have directed their attention to the subject, that 
this line might be well protected, and thus a 
line of constant communication kept up between 
the Allantic and Pacific shores. 'The memorial 
states, that by this line, within two years from 
this date, we should be able to deliver the 
European news upon the banks of the Pacific 
within one week from the time it left Europe. 
I move that the memorial be printed for the 
use of the Senate, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories,” 

“The President—lIt will be so referred, and 
the motion to print will go to the Committee 
on Printing.” 

“Mr. Borland—I would suggest that it be 
ordered to be printed now. There is no 
doubt but it is a matter of interest; and the 
Committee on Printing would undoubtedly re- 
port favorably upon the proposition. I hope 
it will be ordered to be printed now.” 

“ Unanimous consent being given, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed.” 
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Telegraphing and Telegraphs in Europe and 
America, 


In our next number we shall present to 
our readers an article on the actual condition 
of the “art telegraphic in Europe and Ame- 
rica. We may anticipate an inference that 
our readers must draw from the facts that we 
intend presenting to them on this subject, by 
saying that the inventive genius of the Oid 
World has produced notbing in the way of Te- 
legraph instruments at all equal, for practical 
purposes, to the achievements of our own 
countrymen in that department of science and 
art. 


American Printing Preases—'‘ Westward Hoe!“ 


There is scarcely an improvement achieved 
by American genius, more remarkable for its 
effects upon the every-day life of society, than 
that furnished in the history of Yankee opera- 
tions with the Printing Press. No one can 
properly estimate the greatness of this im- 
provement who is not familiar with what the 
Press, as a machine, was, some thirty odd years. 
ago, when SamveL Rust _ relinquished his 
place as a journeyman printer for the purpose 
of carrying out his improvements in the hand- 
press; and even the knowledge of what ex- 
isted then, will forma very inadequate guide 
for his judgment, unless he is fully advised 
of the latest improvements of that“ wonder- 
workynge” genius, Col. Hoe—in whose honor 
a festival, well deserved, was given last year 
atthe Astor House. We have materials for a 
full retrospect of the progress of improvement 
in these matters ; and even if the Press and 
the Telegraph were not so closely connected 
as they are,the history of American Printing 
machines would be entirely germane to the 
broad view of “ improvement ” which we pro- 
pose to indulge through the pages of this 
Telegraph Magazine. 

Meantime, any one who has curiosity enough 
to see one of the greatest wonders of the 
mechanical world, should not resist the invi- 
tations given by the respective editors to visit 
the press-rooms of the Sun, Herald, and Tri- 
bune.” As for the Colonel himself, he may be 
daily seen, where his example is an incen- 
tive for all of us, young or old—up to his 
eyes in business, at his factory, turning out his 
„Lightning Presses” with characteristic 
energy, for almost all quarters of the civilized 
(newspaper) world. 


— 


Lessons in Enterprise, Economy, and Persever- 
ance. 


While sundry public journals are glowing 
with descriptions of the successful enterprises, 
immense resources, and magnificent home- 
stead of Mr. Barnum—on which latter subject, 
the editors are particularly eloquent, in view 
of the hospitalities of which they had been 
partakers at a recent fete in his splendidly 
furnished villa of Iranistan—we quote a brief 
chapter of his life, as contributed by him to 
“ Freedly’s Treatise on Business,” for the pur- 
pose, not of exciting envy at his wealth and 
splendor, but of stimulating the attention of 
young and old towards the spirit of enterprise, 
economy, and perseverance, so signally illus- 
trated in this morsel of autobiography :— 

“In 1841 I purchated the American Museum 
in New York without a dollar, for I was not 
worth a dollar in the world. But I was never 
disheartened. I always felt that J could make 
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money fast enough, if Ionly set my mind to it. | Y. Beacu, who lately resigned the New York 


I remember meeting a friend in Broadway a 
few weeks before l came in possession of the 
Muereum. ‘ Well,’ said I, Mr. A., I am going 
to buy the American Museum? ‘Buy it!’ 
said he, for he knew I had no property; what 
do you intend buying it with?’ Brass, I re- 
plied—‘ for silver and gold have I none.“ 


“It was even so. Everybody who had any 
connection with theatrical, circus, or exhibition 
business, from Edmund Simpson, manager of 
the old Park Theater, or Wm. Niblo, down to 
the most humble puppet-showman of the day, 
knew me perfectly well. Mr. Francis Olmsted, 
the owner of the Museum building (now de- 
ceased)—a noble, whole-souled man as one 
often meets with—having consulted my refer- 
ences, who all concurred in telling him that I 
was a “good showman, and would do as I 
agreed,” accepted my proposition to give se- 
curity for me in the purchase of the Museum 
collection—he appointing a money taker at the 
door, and crediting me, towards the purchase, 
all the money received after paying expenses, 
allowing me fifty dollars per month on which 
to support my family, consisting of a wife and 
three children. This was my own proposition, 
as I was determined so to live, that six hundred 
dollars per annum should defray all the ex- 
penses of my family until I had paid for the 
Museum; and my treasure of a wife (and such 
a wife is a “treasure” ) gladly assented to the 
arrangement, and expressed her willingness to 
cut the expenses down to $400 per annum if 
necessary. 


“One day, some six months after I had 
purchased the Museum, my friend Mr. Olmsted 
happened in at my ticket-office at about 12 
o'clock, and found me alone, eating my dinner, 
which consisted of a few slices of corned beef 
and bread that I had brought from home in the 
morning. ‘Is this the way you eat your din- 
nef?’ he inquired—‘I have not eaten a warm 
dinner since [ bought the Museum, except on 


the Sabbath,’ I replied ; ‘and 1 intend never to- 


eat another on a week-day until I get out of 
de bt? ‘Ah! you are safe, and will pay for 
the Museum before the year is out,’ he replied, 
slapping me familiarly on the shoulders; and 
he was right, for in less than a year from that 
period | was in full possession of the Museum 
as my own property; every cent paid out of 
the profit. of the establishment. Had I been 
less economical, and less determined, my ex- 
penses would have kept pace with my income ; 
[ should have lost much valuable time in going 
home every day to my dinner; and my present 
situation would probably have been very differ- 
ent from what it is.” 


Another and equally emphatic lesson is in- 
eulcated by the career of the venerable Moses 


“Sun” newspaper establishment to his son, 
M. S. Beach, and who has now retired to the 
same town (Bridgeport) with Mr. Barnum. 
The Journal of Commerce, not addicted to 
flattery, said, in reference to the course of Mr. 
Beach and the Sun,—“ There has never been 
an instance in this country, nor we presume in 
any other, of so great success in a newspaper 
enterprise, in so short a time. Fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, Moses V. Beach, then a poor 
man, pe the Sun on credit, it having 
then but just risen. From that moment, it 
went ahead with astonishing rapidity, and now 
he retires with an independent fortune, leaving 
his sons to enrich themselves by the same 
means. Here is encouragement for young 
men, even those who have n unfortunate, 
as Mr. Beach had been. Try again—better luck 
next time. From what we know of the sons, 
we believe the good qualities of the paper 
will be fully sustained under their manage- 
ment.” 


A truce in Lightning Warfare 

The Hon. Amos Kendall, the General Agent 
of Messrs. Morse and Vail inthe ownership of 
three-fourths of Morse’s Patents, transacts all 
business concerning those patents, in the names 
of those gentlemen, to the extent of their res- 
pective intere-ts. He resides in Washington. 

The Hon. Francis O. J. Smith, owner of 
the remaining quarter of Morse’s Patents, 
resides at Forest Home, near Portland, Maine, 

By a “ division of territory,” made between 
the respective parties in June, 1847, the inter- 
ests of the patents south of the Ohio River. 
&c., were committed to Messrs. Morse and 
Vail, and are managed by their agent Kendall, 
who also shares with them to a certain extent 
in the ownership or avails of the Patent. 
The patentee interests northward of the Ohio, 
&c., were committed to Mr. Smith; and Mr. 
S., acting under this power, settled the difficul- 
ties growing out of what is generally known 
as the “ O’Rielly contract,” by a new arrange- 
ment made on the 2d of December, 1851. 
The original contract between O'R. and the 
Morse Patentees, was formed on the 13th June. 
1845. 

The new arrangement substantially ratifies 
all the lines constructed by Mr. O’Rielly with- 
in the vast range of the original contract—Mr. 
O’Rielly giving his power of attorney to the 
Morse assignee to collect the large amount of 
stock (one quarter of the value of the lines) 
and all the dividends thereon, which he had 
uniformly reserved in trust on all those lines 
to enable him to fulfil his contract whenever 
the difficulties should be settled. And in ad- 
dition to this, all lawsuits between the parties 
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7 
under the old contract, are discontinued; while 
to Mr. O’Rielly is conceded, on certain condi- 
tions, the exclusive right to establish lines un- 
der Morse’s patents in most of the regions 
north and west of the Ohio. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of the pub- 
lic as well as for the welfare of the parties 
more directly pecuniarily concerned, that the 
money and energy hitherto spent in lawsuits, 
may hereafter be devoted towards rendering 
the Telegraph System worthier of its high 
destiny. : 

Some particulars on these subjects may be 
given hereafter. They are more or less inter- 
esting to a large portion of the public, as well 
as to thousands, of persons interested as 
officers and stockholders of Telegraph lines 
all over the United States. 


St. Louis and New Orleans Telegraph Company. 


The proceedings of the Annual meeting at 
Paducah, Ky., April 26th, 1852, together with 
the “ History and Bye-Laws” of the Com- 
pany, are received, in a pamphlet of 56 pages. 
The line extends from St. Louis to Nashville, 
where it connects with lines to New Orleans, 
&c. It was commenced in 1848, but was not 
finished so as to work fully between its termi- 
ni till May 1851. During the eleven months 
between that time and the annual meeting in 
April, 1852, the “total receipts from all 
sources,” was $17,871 07; total expenses, 
$21,400; leaving the “Company’s indebted- 
ness to the President, $3,528 95.” “ This 
amount of indebtedness,” says the report, “ is 
exclusive of the salary of Tal. P. Shaffner, 
President, since the organization of the Com- 
pany in Nov. 1848.” It is proposed that the 
Stockholders “take immediate measures to 
obtain a permanent loan of two or more 
years, to the amount of the present indebted. 
ness of the Company.” Prospects of business 
are improving this season. Tal. P. Shaffner, 
Prest; Matthew W. Cole, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and D. L. Hawkins, Superintend- 
ant. Further particulars respecting this and 
other Lines with which Mr. Shaffner is connect- 
ed, will be given, when we receive the infor- 
mation he has kindly promised. 


legraphic Connection between the Old World 
= pe and the New. 


It is stated to us, by a gentleman who is 
himself engaged in an enterprise requiring the 
use of about seventy miles of submerged wire 
for connecting telegraphically some important 
islands with the north-eastern coast of Ame- 
rica, that an association is actually formed, 
“with a purse of fifty thousand pounds,” for 
the purpose of thoroughly investigating the 
practicability of extending a telegraph line be- 
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tween Newfoundland and Great Britain. An 
eminent commercial man is named to us as an 
efficient patron of the investigation. 

All such projects and researches usually 
produce some incidental advantages in quick- 
ening the spirit of investigation and promoting 
enterprise, &c.; and where capitalists can be 
found to show their earnestness by the contri- 
bution of their money, the public have no rea- 
son to complain. ö 

At the same time, while viewing with great 
pleasure the success which has attended the 
projects of connecting various European coun- 
tries across sundry arms of the sea, our faith 
is at present hardly strong enough to indulge 
in any very sanguine hopes of speedily wit- 
nessing the success of telegraphic wires for 
the contemplated distance under the waters of 
the “ broad Atlantic.” , 

The Emperor of Russia could readily extend 
telegraphic communication across his dominions 
to the Russian settlements on our north-wes- 
tern coast, while the growing importance of 
our settlements in California and Oregon, as 
well as the British plans of colonization far- 
ther northward, render it certain that many 
years will not elapse before the telegraph lines 
will connect the regions of Behring’s Straits, 
(where Asiaand America can be readily “ wired 
together,”) with the cities of our Atlantic 
coast. 

This may seem fanciful to some people; 
but who has not witnessed the realization of 
projects that seemed at least equally improba- 
ble? 


Movements of Telegraphers—Appointments, Resig- 
nations, &. 

SAMUEL Porter, Esq.,who has been, for some 
time past, superintendent of the New York 
State Printing (House) Telegraph Line, has re- 
signed his office, preparatory to taking charge 
of the new telegraph line toSandy Hook. At 
a meeting of the operators on the former line, 
held on his retirement, resolutions were 
unanimously passed indorsing his character 
as a liberal, courteous, and efficient superin- 
tendent, and expressing regret at the inter- 
ruption of the business relations that have 
hitherto existed between them. 

Mr. Porter has, from the commencement of 
Electrie Telegraphing, been connected with 
some of the important lines in the country, and 
always in responsible capacities ; and the fact 
that he has always given entire satisfaction to 
his employers and the public, is sufficient in- 
dorsement for any situation in which he may 
hereafter be placed. 

Jous McKinney, Esq., who has been for a 
considerable time past Superintendent of the 
Merchants’ Line of Telegraph, between New 
York and Boston, which line he managed in a 
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manner entirely satisfactory to the Board of 
Directors, has resigned his office. We trust 
this does not terminate his connection with 
the Telegraph business, 

Charles Chester, Esq. long and prominently 
connected with one of the most important Te- 
legraph lines in the country, has resigned his 
osition and declines accepting any other of a 
ke nature. ‘This we should greatly regret, 
were it not that Mr. C.,in leaving the Tele- 
graph office, transfers himself to a position 
where his skill and varied scientific and me- 
ehanical accomplishments may be still more 
useful to the telegraph business He is here- 
after to be connected with Mr. Norton in the 
manufacture of all kinds of telegraph appara- 
tus; and no man in the range of our acquain- 
tance is better fitted for a business of such a 
character. We shall look for many improve- 
ments in the matter of telegraph machinery. 


— S 


Col. Benton in the Popular Branch of Congress. 


The election of Col. Benton as a Represen- 
tative from St. Louis, is satisfactory to multi- 
tudes of his countrymen, who consider him 
eminently calculated to effect great reforms in 
the Federal Government. His indomitable 
perseverance, coupled with thorough expe- 
rience in public affairs, admirably qualify him 
for effective duty in a field so vast and so im- 
portant. Many who differed from Col. Ben- 
ton, on some of the various exciting questions 
which divided the community during his long 
conection with senatorial life, rejoice most 
cordially at his election to the popular branch 
of Congress at the present time and under ex- 
isting circumstances, believing, as they do, that 
no man is better qualified to conduct the war- 
fare which all good citizens should now unite in 
waging against the corruptions that are literal- 
ly overwhelming some branches of the public 
service. 

Unless we totally misapprehend the charac- 
ter and intentions of Col. Benton in re-entering 
the stormy field of political life at his advanc- 
ed age, we may safely predict that, remarkable 
as has been his long and eventful Senatorial 
eareer, his course in the House of Representa- 
tives will most essentially signalize his charac- 
ter as the champion of governmental reform, 
while forming an era in the history of the 
popular branch of our Federal Legislature. 


Electricity of Society, in the Shape of Woman-kind. 

So many of the Telegraphic corps remain in 
** single blessedness, that we deem it a duty, 
and a very pleasant one it is, to advise that the 
salaries be raised on some of the Lines, so as 
no longer to present barriers to alliances with 
the better part of creation. Telegraph com- 
panies would lose nothicg in the end. Duties 
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to the Telegraph and to the public will not be 
less faithfully performed by those who assume 
the “responsibilities” of domestic life. We 
could not wish any of our telegraphic friends 
better fortune than successful competitorship 
for the hand of some such noble-minded wo- 
men as have been going westward and south- 
ward, as teachers, under the auspices of Gov. 
Slade of Vermont, fora few years past; of 
one of whom, as a specimen, the Boston 
Chronicle says—* An orphan and penniless, 
she resolved to educate herself and move in a 
higher sphere. Amid poverty and toil she 
began her labors. She entered a factory to 
earn her bread and obtain means to educate 
herself. Her nights: she devoted to study 
Her aim has been reached. Her work is done, 
and well done. She is a fine scholar. She 
can teach French and Latin—she is a fine per- 
former and instructor of music, and is now 
ready for the fine field before her—the illimit- 
able West. And she will succeed there. She 
will prove herself a fine specimen of a Massa- 
chusetts girl. Her husband will be a member 
of Congress or President of the United States, 
and of such girls the Old Bay State may well 
be proud. All success attend her.” 


American Institute and its Claims upon the Public. 


This valuable society is progressing steadily 
in its useful course—increasing in honors as 
it advances in years. It is one of the “ insti- 
tutions” of which we Knickerbockers may be 
justly proud; and is worthier of admiration 
than some of the “lions” with which visitors 
become most acquainted when shown up with 
civic honors by the “ Honorable Corporation.” 

Many of our fellow-citizens, who think they 
know every thing about New York, know far 
less about the American Institute than they 
should do. All such should endeavor to 
atone for their former sins of omission by 
promptly adding their names with the “ odd 
dollar” which is requisite on attaining mem- 
bership. The privileges of members are de- 
sirable; and every dollar contributed for initi- 
ation helps to extend the beneficial operations 
of the Institute. 


The head-quarters of the Institute are at No. 
351 Broadway; where Judge Meigs and 
General Adoniram Chandler, its principal offi- 
cers, as well as Mr. John W. Chambers, the 
efficient Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
may be found daily, ready to furnish all desir- 
able information about its operations. 


The great Annual Fair, being the twenty- 
fifth under the auspices of this Institute, will 
be held at Castle Garden, in October—com- 
mencing on the 5th of the month. All who 
desire copies, will be furnished gratuitously 
with pamphlets descriptive of what is pro- 
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posed to be accomplished by this valuable 
“ Exposition of American Products and In- 
dustry.” 

We will keep the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute steadily ia view; and when furnished with 
a set of its reports, will occasionally collate 
their most remarkable features. 

By the bye—the Journal of this Institute, 
for 1838, contains one document of particu- 
lar importance in the history of Telegraphing. 
We allude to the report made by our worthy 
fellow-citizen, C. F. Durant, respecting the 
first public exhibition of Morse’s Telegraph 
a document which we will reproduce in a 
future number of this Magazine, as having an 
essential bearing on the true history of Tele- 
graphs in America. l 


“ Knick- for beguiling time and fostering 
a “ Home” Feeling. 

Knowing, as we well know by practical expe- 
rience at the Telegraphic desk, how many weary 
hours by day and night are spent in watchfulness 
for “ one’s turn” to “use the Line,” our sympa- 
thies with those who have to be confined on an 
“ average of fourteen” ( and sometimes eighteen ) 
working or watching hours, per diem, induce us 
to suggest that our telegraphic brethren may 
find relief from the tedium of watching, in the 
intervals of work, by taking a print like the 
“Home Journal,” of Willis and Morris,—which, 
besides its many other merits, has the attraction 
of possessing those “Home” characteristics 
that may forcibly remind the telegrapher of 
the domestic circle from which he is so often 
wee severed by the engrossing character of 
his duties—especially as telegraphers, like 
soldiers, are rarely “stationed” in their native 
towns—being compelled to “go where” duty, 
if not “glory,” calls them. Only $2 a year; or 
four cents (often puffed off in a single segar), per 
week. On the score of gallantry, it is enhanced 
in value by being inclosed afterwards to some 
fair friend, who will esteem it more valuable 
from its having previously furnished a share of 
enjoyment to the donor. 

Paradoxical as it might seem to the uninitiated, 
we know not how we could more fully evince 
our sympathies for our fellow-telegraphers, than 
by consigning them one and all to the “tender 
mercies” of “Orp Kyick.” Nothing shorter! 
—All the world and their wives, who regularly 
„laugh and grow fat ” over the monthly table 
spread so temptingly by the Editor of the 
“Knickerbocker ” e will readily in- 
dorse all we could say in advance concerning 
the forthcoming volumes of Selections from the 
multitudinous items which constituted such an 
attractive portion of the monthly bill of fare 
presented by the worthy Editor, WILLIs Gay- 
LORD CLARK, during the last twenty years. The 
articles are just short or long enough to fill plea- 
santly the chinks of time while wearily *‘ watch- 
ing the instrument for one’s turn” to shoot light- 
ning along the line. 


It was proposed, some time ago, by Mr. Reid, 
Superintendent of some of the O’Rielly Linea, 
we believe, that a small Library should be fur- 
nished for the Telegraphers at each station. And 
as Life and Electricity are apparently modifica- 
tions of the same subtle element, there may be 
wisdom and foresight in keeping these Knick- 
erbocker volumes on hand at the Telegraph sta- 
tions—as, in case the galvanic batteries fizzle out, 
these books have “life” enough to set the light- 
ing ae all the telegraphers) “roaring” along 
the lines throughout the length and breadth of 
this “ glorious country.” 

These “Knickerbockers” are to be in two 
volumes; but candor compels us to confess that 
they do differ just now in one respect from 
Knickerbocker Clark himself—inasmuch as, while 
they are only “nearly,” he is always “ready.” 


RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SYSTEM, 


For facilitating business and protecting Life and 
Property along Railroads: 


Concerning a subject which is now exciting special 
attention from sundry influential Journals in various sec- 
tions of the Uniou—namely, the saFeTy OF RAILROAD 
PASSENGERS—a few observations, in reply to questions 
frequently asked, muy not be deemed intrusive from a 
former Member of the Press, whore pursuits for several 
years have incidentally (if not necessarily) turned his 
attention to the question under consideratiou—a question 
which has equal interest for every human being among 
the millions annually traversing the vast Lives of Rail- 
roads throughout the United St, tes. 

1. The necessity for increased safety in conjunction 
with the increased speedin Railroad traveling, as well as 
the general convenience of trinsacting business among 
employees along Railroad routes, should turn Public 
Attention promptly and strongly upon the vast impor- 
tance of Telegraphic facilities in connection with Raslroad 
di dled Precautions for protecting life and property 
should certainly keep pace with the increase! ratio of 
Railroad velocity now universally required by the travel- 
ing world. Lightning may be rendered an invaluable 
auxiliary for Steam in thisimportant connection. 

2. Though. Ratlway Telegruphing” is attempted yet 
only to a very limited extent, even the partial experiment 
on one of the most protitable Railroads iu America 
(though that experiment employed little of the orgas- 
ized System here proposed), will probably fully sustain 
the assertion, which I hazarded when commencing the 
establishment of the Telegraph System by individual 
enterprise seven years ago, “that a well-arranged Tele- 
graph for Railroad purposes would, each and every year, 
render to a Railroad Company sufficient benefits to 
counterbalance the whole cost of construction.” ; 

3. The power of instantuneously regulating the busi- 
ness of even the longest Railroad, by conferring on its 
Managers almost ubiquitous powers—the facility for 
transmitting and receiving orders and intelligence cal- 
culated to promote harmonious connections of trains at 
every station along the route, and thus measurably to 
prevent, notmerely delays, but accidents, that might prove 
seriously disastrous to property, and dangerous to life 
and limb (which facility of communication might be 
exercised by any conductor or engineer of a Railroad 
train while stopping even two or three minutes and con- 
necting with the wires at any point along the route)—this 
vastly important power cannot be adequately estimated, 
even in view of the severe penalties which an over- 
whelming Pusiic SenTIMENT is enforcing more and more 
strongly against Railroad Companies, in the shape of 
“ damages” to persons injured by accidents—which acci- 
dents, th.ugh often seemingly beyond their present 
means of prevention, still further afflict those Companies 
inthe crash of shattered trains and injured reputation, 
1 5 diminution of divideuds and depreciation 
of stoc 
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4. With a rightly-arranged “Railway Telegraph Sys- | 


tem,” in full operation. there is nut a man it for the res- 
ponsible duties of Engineer or Conductor—not a clerk, 
overseer or station- man worthy of employment on 
any Railroad—not a man qualified for such Railroad 
duties (and upon whore fuithful discharge of duty 
depends so much of life and prope:ty, as well as the 
character and value of the Railway itself), who could not 
be iustructed quickly to make Telegraphic Signals, from 
any point and atany hour of night or day, which would 
alarm and iuform any or all stations along the whole ex- 
tent of the Line, about any delays, accidents. or other 
matters essential to the sufety of passengers and property. 
Indeed, not only every station or office, but every 
train while actually under swiftest headway, may ere 
long be “alarmed” and “cautioned,” whenever neces- 
sary, by ringing bells or displaying signals along some 
of the posts between the “stations,” to warn engineers 
and conductors about any difficulty or irregularity which 
might produce accident along the track. 

5. Though the System has not yet been carried out to 
this extent on any Railroad, IT CAN BE DONE :—And 
when it becomes generally known that it can be done, 
and done promptly, efficiently and economically, PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT will powerfully combine with a SENSE oF 
SELF-INTEREST IN RAILROAD ComPaNigs to require that 
it shall be dune—and done, too, in a manner most effectual 
for protecting life, limb and property, against the increas- 
ed dangers consequent on the increased and still increas- 
ing average velocity in Railroad traveling. 

A review of circumstances connected with delays and 
accidents upon Railroads generally, warrants me in ex- 

ressing a belief thut, by the adoption of this System, a 

arge portion—a very large portion—of those difficulties 
might have been avoided—much time, expense und rep- 
utation saved—many lives and much property rescued 
from destruction. As these various objects can be meas- 
urably accomplished, it remains to be seen how far and 
how fast the Railroad Companies will avail themselves 
of the advautage—and also how far the Public and the 
Courts will hold any Company blameless that fails to 
adopt measures for preventing the recurrence of calam- 
ities which occasionally happen for want of such well- 
arrang: d Telegraph facilities along even the best-conduct- 
ed Railroads. 

7. Without dwelling on other advantages that may sug- 

est themselves to persons who fully reflect on the sub- 
ject, I will only add the remark that any Railroad which 
Sully employs such well-organized auxiliaries for promot- 
ing the comfort aud safety of passengers, (which. as be- 
fore stated, can be done economically as well as efficient- 
ly.) will speedily fiud its advantage, not merely in the 
dimini-hed liability to accidents, but in the increased 
confidence and patronage of the whole community. I 
do not dwell upon the probability that the several State 
Legislatures will ere long compel Railroad Coiapanies to 
adopt euch precautionary measures ; for the principle of 
self-interest alone, if no other principle influences Corpor- 
ations, (and Raiiroad Companies have certainly manifest- 
ed strong desires tor adopting all practicable improve- 
ments suggested by a spirit of hnmanity,) will cause the 
speedy adoption of the “ Railway Telegraph System as 
being calculated essentially to protect life and property 
amid the increasing dangers to which they are exposed 
by the increasing velocity of Railway traveling in these 


days ofSteam and Lightning. 
HENRY O'RIELLY. 
New York, July, 1852. 


Telegraph Patentees. 


As curiosity is more or less evinced respect- 
ing the “whereabouts” of men noted for 
their connection with matters which interest 
the public generally, it may be satisfactory to 
many of our readers, to know that Professor 
Mosse resides near Poughkeepsie—in a place 
pleasant enough to counterbalance some of 
the cares which he, in common with most in- 
ventors, had long to encounter, before realiz- 
ing any substantial remuneration from his 
patents. N 


In reply to occasional inquiries, it may be 
stated that Mr. Alexander Bain is probably 
in England we believe in London—not hav- 
ing been in this country for the last year or 
two. The instruments made by Mr. B., 
though laid aside on several lines, are yet 
used on about 1,000 miles of line in the Unit- 
ed States. It is not probable that their appli- 
cation will ever be more extensive. The deci- 
sion of Judge Kane and other considerations 
seem to render their ultimate disuse inevitable. 
On several lines, where they were employed, 
suits have been avoided by consolidating with 
the Morse companies, 

Professor House, on whose plan several 
important lines have lately been built in the 
United States, resides in New York; and, it 
is hoped, is realizing some adequate benefits 
from an invention which is characterized by 
great ingenuity. 


Telegraph Law—a Subject for Jurists. 


The extent to which the telegraph is em- 
ployed in almost every imaginable sort of cor- 
respondence—much of that correspondence in- 
volving matters of great pecuniary importance 
—is producing occasional cases which are not 
always settled without reference to judicial 
authority. = 

The popular good feeling towards a new 
enterprise of such a peculiar character, has 
heretofore induced many to submit to consi- 
derable damage rather than “sue the tele- 
graph,” in the hope that improved regulations 
would soon render the lightning more relia- 
ble, and in the doubt whether the peculiar 
character of the enterprise would not free it 
from penalties like those suffered in other 
branches of business where error occasioned 
damage to any of the parties. 

We cannot mistake the general determina- 
tion now manifesting itself, to hold the tele- 
graph to stricter accountability hereafter. 

It is incumbent on all telegraph companies 
to prepare themselves to meet the just require- 
ments of the public in this respect, by giving 
increased attention to their modes of trans- 
acting business, in their connections with other 
lines for receiving and transmitting dispatches, 
and in the moral character as well as intellec- 
tual competency of the telegraphers, receivers, 
and others employed in conducting business 
involving the confidence and property of large 
portions of the community. Credit as well as 
property may be lost or damaged by the failure 
of the lines to form proper connections with 
each other, or by the roguery of persons (and 
there have been a few such) who destroy dis- 
patches and pocket the cash without leaving 
any record by which the reception of such dis- 
patches could be detected, owing to the loose- 
ness with which the business has been and is 
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yet transacted on and between many telegraph 
lines. 

We will not now dwell on a subject which 
must receive attention from all who fully re- 
flect on the fmportant relations which the tele- 

ph holds to society—our chief purpose now 
ing to invite the attention of jurists to the 
formation of a Telegraphic Code, which, like 
law maritime or commercial, shall clearly in- 
dicate the rights and wrongs and remedies in 
all matters concerning the relations between 
the telegraph companies and the rights of the 
community. The subject is worthy of any of 
the best minds in the law; and to such we 
most earnestly commend its consideration. 
. 


Steam on Canals. 


The enlargement of the Erie Canal, when 
completed, (a period which appears rather 
indefinite at the present time and under the 
peculiar circumstances), will furnish ample op- 
portunity for another demonstration of the 
power and economy of steam—if steam is not. 
rendered obsolete by some other and cheaper 
power before that desirable result is witnessed 
upon our noble water-way. Even with the 
present restricted dimensions of that canal, ef- 
forts are in progress for testing the experi- 
ment of towing by steam. For this purpose, 
an invention lately patented by a Mr. G 
Parker, of Massachusetts, is favorably men- 
tioned—the experiments with which, else- 
where, are said to be satisfactory. 

It is stated that “a boat constructed on 
Parker’s plan, recently arrived at New York 
from Cumberland, Md., with three large barges 
laden with coal, which she towed from that 
place through the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
Potomac river, Chesapeake Bay, Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal, Delaware river, and Rari- 
tan Canal, a distance of nearly 500 miles. 
She is about 100 tons burden, and has 
two engines, rated at 15 horse power each ; 
and the only things that differ from ordina- 
ty steamboats, are the peculiar shape of her 
buckets, and the addition of a float, back of the 
wheel, which is in the centre of the boat. The 
blades are bent soas toform the segment of 
a circle, and they enter and leave the water 
without creating the great motion caused by 
the ordinary paddles. Should, however, the 
power required cause any swell, the raging 
waters are smoothed down and pacified by 
the float that follows the wheel. This float 
can be raised or lowered as circumstances 
may require. The owners of this boat assert 
that they can take a train of freight boats, 
loaded with 800 tons of coal, from the Cum- 
berland Mines to tide water, ata speed of 
four miles per hour, at one-third to one-half 
the price at which the work can be done by 
horse power; and the boats can be passed 
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through the locks without detaching them, 
and in less time than is required by the same 
number of boats propelled separately.” 

What has become of the plan proposed by 
Lieut. Hunter, of the U, S. Navy—on which 
plan, a boat was built and taken t hrough the 
Erie and Oswego Canals a few yezrs ago? 


Morse’s Letter about Application to Congress for 
Extension of his Patents. 


On the above subject, the Rochester Ameri- 
can remarks as follows :— 

“We observe, in the New York Herald,a 
letter from Prof. S. F. B. Morse, relative to 
his “ American Telegraph” invention, and the 
unfair treatment which he thinks he has re- 
ceived, particularly from the press; which 
treatment he attributes to the unpopular posi- 
tion taken by some of the assignees. The im- 
portance of the invention of Prof. M. can hard- 
ly be over-estimated. It was the first success- 
ful recording telegraph; in simplicity and 
cheapness it has never been equaled; and the 
perfection with which it does its work never 
has been and perhaps never can be surpassed. 
But, from some cause, the validity of the Pa- 
tents obtained for the invention was seriously 
questioned by many. This, no doubt, operat- 
ed greatly to the injury of Prof. M. But as the 
courts have uniformly, in the strongest man- 
ner, affirmed the legality of the disputed grants, 
we are bound to believe that from some rea- 
son (probably the one to which he attributes 
it himself), Mr. Morse has suffered much in- 
justice, and has not received the pecuniary be- 
nefit to which he is justly entitled for an inven- 
tion of such great public utility; an invention 
which is now being adopted in several foreign 
countries and doing no little honor to the 
American name. 

We are not fully acquainted with the me- 
rits of his case, but we wish him entire suc- 
cess in any just application for relief. 

„We like the straightforward style of his 
letter, which says in reference to an appeal to 
Congress: 

“éI am free to say that it is my intention 
thus to apply to the legitimate source, when 
the proper time comes; nor do I fear the re- 
sult, for I shall rest on the intrinsic justice of 
my claims, when the mystifications and misre- 
presentations of those who have defrauded me, 
and would still continue to defraud me, whe- 
ther it be any of “the whole body of the peo- 
ple,” any of “the newspaper press,” or any of 
“ the members of both branches of the national 
legislature,” who are capable of being intimi- 
dated by threats or won by bribes, shall be 
cleared away, and the true facts of the case 
presented for the consideration of those who 
are to act in the matter.’” 
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(Remarks of the Telegraph Magazine.) 


The above is a pretty correct expression of | 


the general feeling toward Prof. Morse and his 
telegraph. While few are disposed to do the 
Professor less than justice, fewer still are in- 
clined to depreciate the importance of his beau- 
tiful invention—* an invention which, for sim- 
plicity and efficiency, has never been surpass- 
ed.” Many, nevertheless, thought that too 
much was claimed for it, and that there was a 
disposition shown to make it an instrument, 
not of convenience, but of oppression to the 
public. How far such an impression was cor- 
rect, we shall discuss more at length in a fu- 
ture number. That too much was expected 
by the community, is certain, and unwise ex- 
pectations disappointed, are always likely to 
excite unjust reflections. We have, and shall 
lay before our readers, all the data necessary, 
to show whether or not the telegraph enter- 
prise has been conducted with a due regard 
for the public good and convenience; and al- 
though we promise no “startling develope- 
ments,” we think it will prove an interesting 
chapter in telegraph history. 

As indicated in the article quoted, the jadi- 
cial decisions sustaining Prof. Morse’s patents, 
will doubtless set at rest the question of their 
validity, as even those believing them invalid, 
will probably deem it useless to contest them. 


- Another Shot at Paine! 


Since the preceding pages were put in type, 
a new contestant has “kicked up a dust” with 
Mr. Paine, by claiming that he is the real in- 
ventor of the material portion of the Car-Ven- 
tilator or Duster, and alleging that Paine 
made a slight improvement on his plan, which 
was patented before Paine’s improvement. 
NELSON GoopxEAR is the name of the new 
claimant. 

We may add that we are informed of ano- 
ther invention for the same purpose, which 
will probably compete successfully with the 
foregoing, no matter who may be the real in- 
ventor. . 


Odd Effect of Railroads. 


Singular effects—effects never ‘‘dreamt of 
in the philosophy” of the wildest zealots for 
«internal improvement,” have already resulted 
from the establishment of Railroads in some 
parts of Indiana and Illinois. The thundering 
noise of the trains, and especially the shrill 
whistling of the locomotives, have served as 
a notice to quit, and caused sundry obnoxious 
“ varmint ” to offer leg-bail for security. The 
Chicago Tribune states, that, since the rail- 
road tracks were laid down around the Lakes, 
“not a single wolf has been seen or heard 
of, north or south of them,” although up to 
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that time, the farmers suffered severely from 
the constant depredations on their floeks. 

The novelties of railrouding in another 
quarter of the world, are amusingly hit off in 
some doggrel, which is copied from an ex- 
change paper,“ without any particular signs of 
paternity, to designate the waggish author 


The Locomotive in the Holy Land! 


They are building a railroad in Egypt; and 
late accounts from Alexandria tell us, that 
nine or ten thousand workmen are actively en- 
gaged upon it. Think of that! Crossing 
the desert after a locomotive! Good bye to 
camels and dromedaries! Farewell to tents 
beneath the spacious blue firmament over 
head! A “long farewell” to Arab guides 
and Arab extortions! Railroads and steam- 
boats will yet thread through Palestine, and 
paddle the sluggish waters of the Dead Sea! 
Now look for trade in pots and pearls, made 
from the “ash-apples” on “the Dead Sea’s 
shore.” Sing the following, on the twenty- 
port page, “irregular metre.” Air Go a- 
head !”— 


Over the billows and over the brine, 
Over the water to Palestine! 
Am I awake, or do I droam ! 
Over the ocean to Syria by ateam ! 
My say is sooth, by this right hand! 

A steamer brave 

Is on the wave, 
Bound panve for the Holy Land! 

odfrey of Boulogne, and thou, 

Richard ! Lion-hearted King ! ` 

Candidly inform us now, 

Did you ever? 
No you never 

Could bave fancied such a thing! 
Never such vociferations 
Entered your imaginations, 
As the ensuing: 
—— Ease her! stop her! 
“ Any gentleman for Juppa? 
„Mascus, Mascus?“ Ticket, please, sir ;’ 
“Tyre or Sidon!“ “Stopher! ease her!“ 
“Jerusalem, lem Jem !°—“ Shur! Shur!” 
Do you go on to pt, sir?” 
“ Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh ?” 
“Now look alive there! Who's for Cairo ?” 
„Back her! atand clear! Iszxy, old File! 
© What gent or ludy’s for the Nile? 
Or Pyramids? “ Thebes, Thebes, sir,—steady ! 
“Now, where’s that party for Engeddi ? 


Pilgrims, holy Red-Cross Knights, 
Had you e’er the least idea, 
Evenin your wildest flights, 
Of a steam trip to Judea ? 
What next marvel Time will show, 
Itis difficult to say— 
Omnibus to Jericho, 
Only sixpence all the way!“ 
Cabs in Jerusalem may ply ; 
Tis not an unlikely tale; 
And from Dan the tourist hie 
Unto Beersheba by rail! 


Movements of Telegraphers. 


~ Samuel K. Zook, Esq., who commenced al- 
most with the commencement of the Tele- 
graphic System, and who has been engaged in 
highly responsible posts on the O’Rielly Lines 
for the last six years, (having been Superin- 
tendent of the Louisville and New Orleans 
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Line, &c.,) has withdrawn from his position | graphing, certainly; but the Telegraph renders 


at the National Office in New York, and will 
devote his attention energetically to the exten- 
sion of Telegraph Lines along Railroads chiefly 
in the Western States, under the Contracts of 
Mr. O’Rielly. No man ever passed through 
official duty with more unblemished integrity ; 
and few men in Telegraphic life had to en- 
counter more of its harassing ordeals. Any 
Railroad or Telegraph Company may fully 
rely on his faithful fulfilment of all duties 
which he undertakes. 

We take pleasure in mentioning that B. F. 
ELr, Esq., formerly on the O’Rielly Lines at 
Louisville, as one of the Chief Telegraphers, 
is now assigned to duty at New York, on the 
same range of lines—at the National Office, 
No. 2, Wall street. Mr. Ely has spent the 
last year in traveling in Europe. The official 
position he holds is well justified by his ca- 
pacity as a Telegrapher. 

— — . — 
List of Telegraph Officers. ~ 


We are preparing a List of all the Officers 
of Telegraph Lines through the United States 
and British American Provinces,—which we 
wish to make as perfect as possible. We do 


not merely design to present the names of the 


Presidents and Secretaries of Companies, but 
also the names and locations of that class of 
officers (the Telegraphers) with whose faith- 
ful discharge of duty the public interests are 
so largely connected. We wish to arrange 
the names in the same manner as the official 
lists of the Federal Government—showing the 
birth-place, location, &c., of each Telegrapher ; 
and we hope to be furnished promptly with all 
the requisite information from the chief of 
every office in America, by letters addressed 
to us at New York. 


-o Se 


We solicit the aid of Telegraphers, and 
others interested in the science of Electricity, 
in our endeavor to make the Telegraph Maga- 
zine a valuable and interesting periodical. 
We request from them communications on 
any and all subjects, pertinent to our main 
purpose—the improvement of our present 
telegraphic system. We trust that our next 
number will show that the above request has 
been fully responded to. We are already 
promised aid from several persons familiar 
with Telegraphic matters generally—but the 
more the better, so as the communications 
contain useful facts or remarks. 


— 
Telegraph Charges. 


Some of the papers speak of the heavy ex- 
pense incurred for news transmitted by Tele- 
graph. It does cost considerable for Tele- 


service to the full worth of the money. The 
New Vork Herald alone probably paid more 
for Expresses by steam-boats, railroads and 
“poneys,” in former years, than all the New 
York newspapers. now pay annually for Tele- 
graphing. 

—— — ——: 


T0 all concerned in Telegraphing. 


As this Magazine must be supported, mainly, 
by its subscription list, we appeal to those 
who are connected in any way with the Tele- 
graph System, and to all others having (as 
who has not?) an interest in its improvement, 
to forward us their names and their money, 
ſor which we will endeavor to render them 
full equivalent. It is expected that the 
monthly numbers will make, in the course of 
the year, a volume of about six hundred pages 
valuable for permanent reference, in all 
Telegraphic matters. 

Th: re are now several books, more or less 
valuable, on the subject of Telegraphs and 
Telegraphing—the latest and most compre- 
hensive of which, is by ALEXANDER JONES, 
Esq., of New York. We propose reviewing 
these works at some length in subsequent 
numbers. 

— 
Notice to Telegraphers. 


Superintendents of Telegraph Lines wishing to secure 
Telegraphers, or Telegraphers wishing to secure situations, 
will probably find it to their advantage to advertise in this 
Magazine ; as will also all persons manufacturing or sell- 
ing telegraph instruments, batteries, wire, or any thing 
connected with the building or operating of Telegraph 
lines. All letters will be considered strictly confidential, 
where we are addressed personally by those who forward 
advertisements for the above purposes. 
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NOTICE. 


It is particularly requested that all addressing orders to 
me, would write ina plain hand the name in full of the 
Town or Post Office, County and State, to which they wish 
their answer forwarded, 

Subscribers are authorized and requested to send bank 
notes or change by mail, at my risk, provided it is done in 
the presence of the Post Master, and the letters are franked. 

ost Office Stamps taken at their value. These are, 
most convenient to send, and there is no discount upon 
them. 

All communications and remittances intended for this 
Office, in order to secure attention. should be post paid. 

QP" All letters addressed (post paid) to DONALD 
MANN, Editor Telegraph Magazine, New York. 


a 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 


` Established under arrangements of Henry O’Rielly—7000 miles completed, 
And about 4000 additional miles arranged for construction. S 


} 
SECOND DIVISION, 
EXTENDING 


| WESTWARD OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


f 
|  (Herewith proposed for construction.) 
| 


FIRST DIVISION, 
CONSTRUCTED 
` EASTWARD OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


(Known as the “Atlantic, Lake, and 

- Mississippi Telegraph,’’) 
Extending between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, and 
connecting nearly all the Principal Towns between the 
British-American Frontiers and the Mexican Gulf—em- 
bracing the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, as well as the 
Lake Country—about 7000 miles constructed, and 4000 
miles arranged for construction. 


Io include the Mississippi and Pacific Telegraph,” 
> additional to other extensions in different quarters West 
of the Mississippi— to be extended to Californias and 
Oregon, (including Nebraska, Desereta, and New Mex- 
ico.) when Congress authorizes the extension, or pro- 
| tects the route through the Publie Domain, 


MEMORIAL OF HENRY O’RIELLY, 
PROPOSING A SYSTEM OF 


TELEGRAPHIC & LATTER MAIL COMMUNICATION 


Between the Atlantic & Parcite. 


INCLUDING THE 


PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS, THE FORMATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


AND PROMOTION OF AMICABLE RELATIONS WITH THE INDIANS, 0 
THROUGH NEBRASKA, DESERETA, (Utah 7) 


NEW-MEXICO, CALIFORNIA AND OREGON, 


AND THUS FACILITATING 
INTERCOURSE ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, 


BETWEEN EUROPE AND CHINA, HAWAII, AUSTRALIA, 


THE RUSSIAN ARD BRITISH POSSESSIONS ox toe NORTHWEST COAST, 
anb OTHER REGIONS or tue “PACIFIC WORLD.” 


“TO WHICH ARE ADDED, EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS PUBLISHED BY THE 
GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE 


“NATIONAL TELEGRAPH & RAILROAD CONVENTION,” 
AT 8ST. LOUIS, IN 1849, 


EXPRESSING APPROBATION OF O’RIELLY’S PROJECT, 


AND 


COMMENDING IT TO THE “FAVORABLE CONSIDERATION OF CONGRESS.” 
Pvacticability ot O'Rielip’s project: 


“The Scheme of Mr. O’Rielly is admirably e in every aspect in which it can be considered, to the production 
„of beneficial results. [ This, too, we know to be the opinion of a number of intelligent persons who have 
“ been familiar for many years with the whole western Territory and its contents.” „ 

“The more we have reflected upon this Scheme, the more firmly are we convinced of its feasibility and utility.“ Report 
of St. Louis Committee, pages 64 and 65. 

“That the Congress of the United States, to which the following pages (of the St. Louis Convention Report) have been 
„ inscribed, will act with promptitude and efficiency upon the subject, there can be little doubt; and that a system 
“which has been sanctioned and approved with such unexampled unanimity by those who, from their locality, 
“associations, and pursuits, must be the most competent judges, will receive from that body respectful consideration, 
“is surely to be anticipated.’’—Same Report. 


G' Kielly asks no Special favors. 


“The fact that the undersigned SOLICITS NEITHER MONEY NOR FAVOR, from the Federal Government, may 
“ at least free this Memorial from some of the difficulties usually connected with individual appease one for governmen- 
“tal attention. The undersigned asks NOTHING FROM THE GOVERNMENT Which should not be shared in common with 
* all citizens whose business requires PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY ACROSS THE PoBLIC Domain. Having been 
4 sustained by Pusiic ConFIDENcE, and not by any Governmental assistance, from the commencement of Telegraphing 
4 in America, down to the present period, he prefers to continue that reliance upon his fellow-citizens, individually— 
“being well assured of adequate support in this enterprise from energetic capitalists and business-men—rather than 
“ solicit from Government any assistance which may not be commonly enjoyed by all persons who embark their lives 
“ and property in Telegraphic or other enterprises through the Public Domain, between Missouri and California. 
ide O' Rielly’s Memorial. 
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Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH. 


Telegraphic and Letter-Mail Communication with 
the Pacific—Including the Protection of Emi- 
grants and the Formation of Settlements along 
the Route, through Nebraska, Desereta, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, with branches to New Mex- 
ico, &c.—and facilitating the correspondence 
across the American Continent between Europe, 
China, Hawaii, Australia, the British and Rus- 
sian Dominions on the Northern Coast, &c.—(A 
Plan approved by the National Convention at St. 


Louis, in 1849.) 


1. The extraordinary events connected with the sudden 
colonization of California, having quickened the public 
mind ui sda the pian previously published by the un- 
dersigned for extending the Telegraph tothe Pacific Ocean, 
the attention of the Federal Government is now again re- 
spectfully invited towards the propositions in the Memorial 
which Senator Dove ass of Illinois, (chairman of the 
Committee on Territories,) presented on his behalf ata 
former session, three years ago. 


2. The general character of the lines (about seven thou- 
sand miles) of Telegraph already constructed, under the 
arrangements of the undersigned, in the First Division of 
the “ Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Range,” EASTWARD 
of the Mississippi—lines constructed amid difficulties pro- 
bably unparalleled in the history of any similar enterprise 
—may indicate to Congress whether the undersigned would 
now propose any impracticable plan for completing the 
comparatively short section of two thousand miles between 
Missouri and California. 


3. The fact that the undersigned SOLICITS NEITHER 
MONEY NOR FAVOR from the Federal Government, may 
at least free this Memorial from some of the difficulties 
usually connected with individual applications for govern- 
mental attention. The undersigned ASKS NOTHING FROM 
THAT GOVERNMENT Which should not be shared in com- 
mon with all citizens whose business requires PROTECTION 
OF LIFE AND PROPERTY ACROSS THE PuBLIC DOMAIN. 
Having been sustained by Pusiic Coxripxxcx, and not 
by any Governmental assistance, from the commence- 
ment of Telegraphing in America down to the present 
N he prefers to continue that reliance upon his 
ellow-citizens, individually—being well assured of ade- 
quate support in this enterprise trom energetic capital- 
ists and businese-men—rather than solicit from Govern- 
ment any assistance which may not be commonly enjoyed 
by all persons who embark their lives and property in 
Telegraphic or other enterprises through the Public Do- 
main, between Missouri and California. 


4. Annexed is a brief statement of the proposition re- 
spectfully submitted now, as at a former session of Con- 
gress; a proposition which has met with much public favor 
wherever it is understood, as shown by the newspapers of 
Missouri and other States, as well as by the Report of the 
General Committee of the St. Louis National Telegraph 
and Railroad Conventior as shown in the pamphlet 
wherein that Committee republish the proponon, an 
expressly declare their hearty approval of the course pro- 
posed by the undersigned, for extending the Telegraph to 
the Pacific. 


The proposition is substantially to the following effect: 
That Congress shall pass a law, providing, that instead of 
establishing forts, with hundreds of men at long intervals 
apart, the troops designed for protecting the route shal! be 
distributed in a manner better calculated to promote that 
and other important objects on the principal route through 
the Public Domain: namely, by stationing PARTIES OF 
TWENTY DRAGOONS AT STOCKADES TWENTY MILES 
APART: 

And, providing, also, that two or three soldiers shall 
ride daily. each way, from each stockade, so as to transport 
a DAILY Express LETTER-MAIL across THE CONTI- 
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NENT, While at the same time protecting and comforting 
the emigrants and settlers; and thus INCIDENTALLY FUR- 
NISHING ALL THE PROTECTION WHICH THE UNDERSIGNED 
INVOKES as a necessary preliminary for completing the 
comparatively short link of Telegraph between Missouri 
and California—short com parat veiy, as conirasted with 
the seven thousand miles o Toicgraph constructed under 
his arrangements in the First Division of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph. 


5. The public intelligence, when fully directed to these 
subjects, will readily perceive the instantaneous and im- 
mense influence which such a simple and economical 
TELEGRAPH AND LETTER-MAIL SYSTEM ACROSS THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT would effect in revolutionizing the 
Correspondence of the World, as well as in promong the 
perpetuity of the Union, and in advancing the settlement 
and security of vast regions which cannot be settled with- 
out some such protection as may thus be afforded by a 
PROPER DISTRIBUTION Of the troops already employed 
oi ea for repelling the Indians along the route to the 

acific. 


6. Mature investigation and reflection, after consultation 
with friends familiar with the Plains and Mountains, war- 
rant the undersigned in saying that those arrangements, 
faithfully carried out with MILITARY PRECISION by relays 
from each stockade, would guarantee the transmission of 
DAILY LETTER-MAIL8S BETWEEN MIBSOURI AND BAN FRAN- 
cis co, (a distance of about twenty-three hundred miles,) 
with almost equal speed and certainty as the steamer-mails be- 
tween New York and Liverpool—certainly with greater s 
and regularity than the winter mails between New York and 
the western frontiers of Missouri and Arkansas—incident- 
ally rendering this line ONE OF THE BEST AND QUICKEST 
MAIL LINES IN THE WORLD, (and also the most economical, 
by causing the mounted soldiery to transport Letter-Mails 
without extra expense,)—while securing amplest sUPERVI- 
SION OF THE TELEGRAPH, and PROTECTING AND ENCOUR- 
AGING TRAVELLING AND EMIGRATION in the most efficient 
manner—while COLONIZING THE COUNTRY ALONG THE 
ROUTE, and securing FRIENDSHIP WITH THE INDIaNs by 
furnishing market for their game and furs—and while 
Offering INDUGEMENTS FOR THE IMMEDIATE CULTIVATION 
OF LAND around the stockades, for supplying travellers— 
making A CONTINUOUS LINK OF WELL-ORGANIZED SET- 
TLEMENTS—whercat emigrants and travellers could readily 
find shelter and sustenance, together with telegraphic and 
mail facilities for communicating with their distant friends, 
instead of being debarred from correspondence for months, 
(as at present) while travelling between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. 


7. While either one of the foregoing considerations are 
seemingly sufficiently important to justify prompt action on 
the part of the Government, the movement would also be 
useful a8 PRELIMINARY TO THE STUPENDOUS RAILROAD 
SCHEMES Which are now justly exciting attention among 
the American people. 


8. This project did not originate in the excitements con- 
nected with the modern Eldorado. It was first submitted 
to and approved by the Western Press and People, when 
the undersigned first extended the Telegraph Lines to the 
Mississippi, in the winter of 1847, as shown by the publi- 
cations of that period. Before California was ceded by 
Mexico—before the golden attractions of that region were 
known—this policy seemed sufficiently important to com- 
mand attention and approbation in the Western States, and 
wherever else the subject was examined. The language of 
the St. Louis and other journals, and the adoption and ap- 
probation of the proposition by the committee of the 
great St. Louis Convention, show that the value of the en- 
terprise was coolly calculated by gentlemen familiar with 
the emigration and with the country between the “Old 
States and the Pacific Coast, and with the vast commerce 
of that ocean, which might seemingly be brought within 
hailing distance ” of the Atlantic, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Telegraph. And, if the objects were satisfac- 
tory to inquiring minds, in the then condition of the coun- 
try, it may well be imagined that the policy is now vastly 
more important in view of the revolution suddenly effected 
in the relations between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts—in 
view of the recent acquisitions of territory—the rapid de- 
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4 O’RIELLY'S MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, 


velopment of population and wealth, and the extension of 
governmental institutious along the shores of the Pacific, in 
Oregon as well as in California, superadded to the increased 
extent of American and foreign commerce afloat on that 
ocean; the importance of which considerations is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the extraordinary suddenness of es- 
tablishing Srarx sovereignty (instead of TERRITORIAL 
Government) on the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains. 


9. The undersigned has already completed far more ex- 
tensive Telegraph J.ines than he promised at the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, those lines extending be- 
tween the Atlantic, the Lakes and the Mississippi, from the 
British Frontier to the Gulf of Mezico—making a total 
of nearly seven thousand miles, with four thousand more 
under contract for construction ; and the American People 
can judge whether the person who arranged this extensive 
system of Telegraph Lines, would belikely to propose any 
impracticable plans for completing the comparatively 
short section between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


10. Witb these remarks, from which the President and 
the Congress of the United States may judge of the atten- 
tion bestowed by the undersigned on the subjects to which 
he now again respectfully invites examination, he submits 
THIS MEMORIAL, praying, NOT FOR MONEY OR FAVOR FOR 
HIMSELF, but merely that the present military force may 
be so distributed along the Line as to PROTECT ALL CITI- 
zens who, like himself, may desire to promote or effect 
communication through the Public Domain, trom the Mis- 
souri frontier, through Nebraska and Desereta to California 
and Oregon, ix which latter countries he has already con- 
tracted with responsible parties for the extension of the 
Telegraph Systein, in unison with his arrangements on the 
Atlantic side of the Continent. 

11. This Memorial is published in the newspapers, that 


the Public may understand the precise nature of the plan 
proposed by the undersigned for completing the Tele- 
graphic connection across the American Continent, which 
has met with much favor in various quarters—for the fur- 
ther ppoe of answering many inquiries addressed to 
him from various sections—and for the purpose, also, of 
enabling those who are interested in the subject, (and who 
is now without some interest in the matter?) to determine 
whether any action is necessary on their part to promote 
the adoption by Congress of some efficient * PLAN FOR 
PROMOTING TELEGRAPHIC AND LETTER-MAIL COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH THE PACIFIC—INCLUDING THE PROTECTION OF 
EMIGRANTS, AND THE FORMATION OF SETTLEMENTS ALONG 
THE ROUTE—AND FACILITATING THE CORRESPONDENCE 
ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT BETWEEN EUROPE, 
CXA, HA wan, AUSTRALIA, &c.”? 


12. With such a System promptly and liberally carried 
into effect, the undersigned does not hesitate to repeat 
the prediction, that, within two years, at farthest, the 
EUROPEAN NEWS may be PUBLISHED on the 
American shores of the PACIFIC OCEAN WITHIN ONE 
WEEK from the sailing of the steamers on the“ shortened 
route” between the OLD WORLD and the NEW. 


13. This whole subject so Hairs additional importance 
from the immense rivalry suddenly aroused respecting the 
vast reglons on the Pactric—between which regions and 
Europe the TELEGRAPH ACROSS THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT will prove inestimably valuable in the trans- 
mission of intelligence and the regulation of trade. 

The condition of Society presents few cases wherein 
moderate means may be rendered more quickly productive 
of magnificent results for the welfare of Mankind. 


HENRY O’RIELLY. 
Now York, December, 1851 


PROPOSAL FOR EFFECTING THE PROJECT. 


I. Influenced by the foregoing and other important considerations connected with the social, commercial, and 
political interests of the United States—(and who will doubt that such a system is of high import to the pppoe and 
prosperity of 5 rapidly expanding settlements, and also for the harmonious PRESERVATION of ouR NATIONAL 

NFEDERACY ?)— 

II. And encouraged by the general approbation bestowed upon the Project wherever it is understood—(and 
it was underatood by those who composed the Great National Telegraph and Railroad Committee at St. Louis, 
in 1849, 0 many of the leading journuls of the United States, brief extracts of whose expressed opinions are 
hereto annexed )— 

III. The undersigned respectfully invokes the attention of the Federal Government to the propriety of passing a 
law, at the earliest practicable period, for accomplishing the objects briefly outlined in this Memorial with the 
least practicable delay, with a view to arrangements for the coming season on the plains and mountains, which law 
shall (1) authorize the Executive department of the Federal Government to designate a suitable route, which shall be 
declared a “ Post Road,” and (2) station the troops in stockades of say twenty dragoons at distances twenty miles 
apart; and (3) shall also authorize the furmation of a contract with such person or persons as may offer most advan- 
tageous terms for the public interest, for the transmission of Express Letter-Mails, deliverable within TEN 
days at each extremity of the route (on the Pacific and on the Mississippi River)—having reference in this contract 
also (4) to the employment of thejdrugoons iu carrying the letter mail-bags while patroling daily betweęn the stockades 
for the protection of travellers; and having reference, also, in all the arrangements, (5) to the encouragement 
and protection of a Line of Electric Telegraph, connecting all the stockades along the route, for the transmis- 
sion of governmental despatches, us well as the despatches required by the social, commercial, and political relations of 
the people generally throughout the United States—(6) These Telegraph and Mail arrangements being incidentally 
calculated to promote the protection of Emigrants, the formation of settlements, and the extension of amicable 
“relations with the Indians, through Nebraska, Desereta, New Mexico, California and Oregon; while facilitating in- 
& tercourse across the American Continent, between Europe and China, Hawaii, Australia, the British and Russian 
“ Possessions on the North-West Coast, and other regions of the Pacific World.” 

IV. If the Federal Executive shall be promptly authorized by law, (where his general powers are insufficient,) to 
carry out these suggestions, so as to make immediate arrangements for the enterprise, the Memorialist will, if required, 
construct and organize a Line of Telegrapn in connection with Express Letter-mail transportation, as a part of this gen- 
eral plan, before next winter, to the Rocky Mountains—to Fort Laramie, if not to Desereta or Utah, if that route shall 
be selected ; or at least to a proportionate extent along a more southerly route, towards the Gila Valley, including New 
Mexico—bringing the settlers and soldiery of those regions this year witnin range of Telegraphic and Letter-mail com- 
munication, while the completion of the whole route to the Pacific can be secured at an early period of the following 
spring or summer—with leas expense than the Government is now actually suffering for want of such conveniences 
of communication. 

V. With such a system promptly carried into effect, the Memorialist 5 Ya that “ he does not hesitate to re- 
new the prediction, that, within two years at farthest, the EUROPEAN NEWS may be published on the American 
shores of the Pacific Ocean within one week from the sailing of the Steamers on the shortencd route between the OLD 
WORLD and the NEW: While the route, once established, will shorten by one-half the time now ordinarily required 
for Letter-Mail transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific States—and at the same time serve as a well-protected 
Road—which may be emphatically termed the PEOPLE'S HIGHWAY—for the multitudes who are now unable to 
encounter either the privations of a journey with their families through the now unguarded and cheerless wilderness, 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific States, or to incur the heavy expense of Steum-Navigation by the route of Cen- 
tral America, or by the more circuitous way of Cape Horn. 

VI. It will be seen that this Meinorialist asks no exclusive favor—no appropriation—no appointment. He asks for 
nothing which shall not be OPEN ro FREE PUBLIC COMPETITION. If he cannot arrange to accomplish these varied 
and important objects, promptly, and economically, and satisfactorily, (giving ample security for the fulflment of any 
contracts, as far us the execution of the objects can be accomplished under contracts.) he will rejoice to see 
these great measures of National Policy completed by others who may be deemed capable of more largely benefiting 
the Public Interests in this important enterprise — an enterprise, which, in its manifold and immense influences, 
may challenge comparison with any System of Policy (aside from questions of personal liberty and national indepen- 
dence) now under discussion in this Confederacy, or any other Nation of the World. 3 


HENRY O’RIELLY. 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 


REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH AND RAILROAD CONVENTION 


AT ST. LOUIS, 1849, 
APPROVING O’RIELLY’S PROJECT 
FOR INTERCOURSE AND CORRESPONDENCE ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Ar an early period during the past spring, the people ol 
St. Louis, profoundly impressed with the importance of 
opening & commercial communication from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, for the double purpose of binding to the 
Union our colonies on the western coast, and of effecting a 
radical change in the route of commerce to China, and the 
East Indies, assembled themselves in Mass Meeting, to de- 
liberate upon these important objects. In this meeting it 
was resolved that a National Convention. consisting of del- 
egates from every State and Territory in the Union, which 
might take sufficient interest in the grand object to appoint 
them, should be invited to assemble in the City of St. 
Louis, on the 16th day of October, to give expression to the 
willof the American people. After ample discussion, the 
following Resolution, among others, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the project of a great line of Railway 
across the American continent, is, in all its aspects, a Na- 
tional project—that as such, it is due to every State and 
section of the Union that their opinions and views shall be 
heard, and their interests fairly considered,—and that we 
deprecate any attempt to excite sectionul jealousy, party 
rivalry, or persona) feeling in reference to this important 
sa ae 

he Mayor was then authorized to appoint a General 
Committee of twenty-five citizens to address the people of 
the United States, and by correspondence and otherwise, to 
secure a full representation in said convention. This 
committee was appointed accordingly by the Mayor, and 
consisted of the following persons, viz: 

L. M. Kennet, Tho. Allen, T. B. Hudson, M. Tarver, 
Henry Keyser, V. Stanley. A. B. Chambers, R. Phillips, 
John O'Fallon, Edward Walsh, John F. Darby, J. M. 
Field, L. V. Bogy, Geo. K, Budd, N. R. Cormany, John 
Loughborough, Charles G. Ramsay, J. C. Meyer, John 
Withnell, G. L. Lackland, Tho. T. Gantt, Tho. D. Yeats, 
Sam’! Gaty, O. D. Filley, A. Olshausen. 

Acting in strict accordance with this magnanimous reso- 
lution, the general committee of twenty-five, appointed by 
the Mayor of St. Louis, of which I have tho honor to be 
the chairman, at its first meeting coustituted five sub-com- 
mittees, viz : a committee to frame an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States; a committee of publication; a 
committee of finance, and a committee to prepare statistics 
for the use of the contemplated convention. 

The committee upon the Address were instructed to 
treat this subject as a great National Measure, above all 
party considerations, and all personal designs in the con- 
struction of which the whole Union had a deep interest 
and every section of ita right to have its sentiments con- 
sidered. The duty imposed upon this committee, of which 
Thomas Allen, Esq., was the chairman, was performed 
with fidelity and eminent ability. The committee of cor- 
respondence received a like instruction. ‘That committee, 
of which A. B. Chambers, Esq., was the chairman, con- 
formed its action faithfully to the true spirit of the resolu- 
tion of the people of this city. 

Upon the committee of publication the duty was devol- 
ved of collecting from every one, feeling an interest in the 
cubject, essays and facts, illustrative of the great purpose, 
and giving them to the people. In consequence of the 
prevalence of that most awful of calamities, the cholera, 
this committee, of which M. Tarver, Esq., was the chair- 
map, found it impracticable to accomplish much in refer- 
ence to the objects for which it was constituted. The com- 
mittee of finance, of which John C. Meyer is the chairman,- 
has continued throughout to perform ite duty with fidelity. 
Upon the committee on maps and statistics, of which J. 
Loughborough, Esq., was the chairman, the duty was de- 
volved of coilecting and classifying facts and statistics il- 
lustrative of the project, together with accurate maps for 
the use of the convention. This was a most serious labor, 


and a most responsible duty; but I am gratified to believe 
that it was performed to the entire satisfaction of the general 
committee and of the National Convention. 

The first step taken by the committee on statistics, was 
the composition by its chairman, of the annexed essay 
upon a Pacific Railway, which, after being approved by 
the committee of publication, and the general committee 
of twenty-five, was inserted in the Western Journal. A 
large number of extra copies of that valuable periodical 
were ordered by the general committee for distribution, 
and we have abundant evidence by letters from all parts 
of the Union, and through the public press, that its effect 
upon the public opinion of the country has been eminently 
beneficial. 

Upon the day appointed for the organization of the Na- 
tional Convention, the delegates met in the Court House in 
this city. The Hon. Abner T. Ellis, of Indiana, was unani- 
mously called to preside over the assembly, pending the 
appointment of its permanent officers. A committee was 
then appointed to select permanent officers for this con- 
vention, and reported the name of the Hon. STEPHEN A. 
Doveuass, of Illinois, as the President of the convention, 
with a Vice President from each State, represented, and 
several Secretaries, all of which nominations were unani- 
mously concurred in by the convention. 

The following States were represented in the conven- 
tion, viz :—Missouri, Illinois, Iudiaua, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, New Jersey, and Louisiana. The whole 
number of delegates was eight hundred and thirty. five. 

* * * * * * * 


[As a Pioneer of Railroads and Settlements, the St. Louis 
Report makes the following statements :] 


A TELEGRAPH TU THE PACIFIC. 
THE NECESSITY OF SUCH A LINE. 


In the present condition of things, it is almost impossible 
for the Government of the United States to retain in its 
bands any supervisory control over the affairs of California 
and Oregon, without subjecting the citizens of those colo- 
nies to inconveniences and privations which no liberty- 
loving people can be expected to bear with for any great 
length of time. These colonies will, ere long, become 
States ; their manufacturing and commercial power is ra- 
pidly on the increase; the capital of a large number of the 
enterprising cities of the Union is daily seeking investment 
on the coast of the Pacific ; thousands of young men of in- 
telligence and energy are annually emigrating to those 
countries, leaving families and friends here; the ships of 
our merchants are multiplying upon this great ocean; and 
new, extensive and important commercial relations are 
opening with the thronging millions of China and the Indies. 
We have now a considerable military and naval force sta- 
tioned on the Pacific coast; we are conducting important 
surveys of coasts and harbors; we shall soon be compelled 
to establish a system for the government and amelioration 
of the condition of the numerous Indian tribes, whose very 
names wero, until recently, unknown to the civilized world ; 
anew geueral survey of more than one hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, west of the mountains, must be 
made at an early period, numerous land offices established, 
and regulations framed for their government; and we shall 
find it necessary to enter upon a botanical and geological 
examinatiou of this vast region, for the purpose of tracing 
the medicinal and useful properties of a new system of ve- 
getable life, and of developing those immense mineral re- 
sources which have already excited the enterprise of the 
whole world. How can all this be done without a line of tele- 
graph to the Pacific ? 

Again: with an energy and industry which have excited 
the admiration and astonishment of the whole Union, that 
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peculiar people, the Mormons, have established themselves 
upon a rich valley, inteprosed between the stupendous 
chain of the Timpanogos Mountains and the Utah and Salt 
Lakes. There their admirable organization, strict disci- 
pline, and general conformity of habits and opinions, have 
enabled them to accomplish more in four years, than could 
have been accomplished in fifty by a people analogous in 


principles and habits to the great mass of the people of 


the United States; and we are almost constrained to be- 
lieve that Providence has guided these poopie into this iso- 
lated region, for the express purpose of subduing a wilder- 
ness which would have appalled any other class of Ameri- 
can citizens. Already have these people met in convention, 
and framed a constitution, with the view ofapplying, at the 
next session of Congress, for admission into the Union. in 
a few years more, groups of settlements and civilization will 
be scattered through tbe three Parks,“ Bear River Valley, 
the delightful vallies towards the sources of the Missouri 
and Columbia, and along the western base of the Wahsatch 
chain, to the valley of the Joaquim; and the STATE or Der- 
SERRT will bo surrounded by other communities, emulating 
it in the race of improvement and civilization. If we are 
to retain political connection with all these extensive and 
valuable colonies, how are we to do it, save by the instru- 
mentality of the telegraph and railway ? It is obviously im- 
practicable; and for these reasons, every public journal, 
and every public man of . in the Union —80 far 
as we have been enabled, after extensive correspondence, 
to ascertain—is decidedly in favor of taking prompt and 
efficient measures for the construction of these important 
works ; and the whole people have sanctioned the policy, 
without a solitary dissenting voice. 


A PLAN FOR ITS IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION. 


For this portion of this article, we are indebted to Henry 
O'Rielly, Esq., who has studied the subject with great care 
and attention for some years past, and whose eminent prac- 
tical ability entitles bis views to the serious and favorable 
consideration of the Convention and of Congress. We have 
only to add, in introducing it, that we have ourselves tra- 
versed more than half the distance to the Pacific, and there 
made extensive collections of facts touching the character 
of the country, the trade with the Indian tribes, and the 
characteristics, condition and resources of these tribes ; and 
that, in our estimation, the scheme proposed by Mr. O Rielly 
is admirably „„ in every aspect in which it can be 
considered, to the production of beneficial results. This, 
too, we know to be the opinion of a number of intelligent per- 
sons, who have basn Parar Jor many years, with the uhole 
western terri and its contents. 

The Congress of the Union have already authorized the 
construction of a line of posts from our western border to 
the Pacific, and directed a regiment of dragoons to be so 
distributed as to furnish a competent garrison to each. Of 
this contemplated line, two have been already built—one at 
the mouth of Table Creek, near St. Joseph, and the other 
at Grand Island, iu the Platte river; aud two more have 
been purchased—Fort Laramie, situated on Laramie's fork 
of the northern fork of Platte river, near the entrance into 
the Black hills, aud Fort Hall, situated on the Lewis fork of 
the Columbia river. The objects which Congrsss had in 
view were to furnish protection and supplies to the emi- 
grants aud traders to Oregon aud California, and to exer- 
cise a salutary restraint upon the Indian tribes. These posts 
are evidently situated too fur apart to accomplish the pur- 
poses contemplated ; for it is obvious that emigrating or 
trading parties if attacked fifty or one hundred miles from 
either of them, could not obtain relief until it was too late 
to be of any avail to them. As respects supplies, it is cer- 
tain that no adequate quantily of them can be collected at 
these posts, withotit a very extravagaut cost in transporta- 
tion, and lastly, no effectual curb can be put upon the In- 
dian tribes, when the soldiery are collected into large par- 
ties, at great distances from each other. 

Mr. O'Rielly proposes that the Indian title be extinguish- 
ed to a band of soit—say five miles on each side of the de- 
signed line of telegraph and railway—that palisade or brick 
forts with ample enclosures, shall be erected at distances of 
thirty miles apart from the western border to the Bay of 
San Francisco; that these enclosures shall be large enongh 
to accommodate the garrison and give shelter and protec- 
tion to parties of one hundred men with their animals and 
teams; that thirty dragoons shall be placed in each one of 
them; that atelegraph apparatus shall be placed in each ; 
that a line of wires shall be constructed from the frontier 
to the Bay; that Congress shall advance for its construc- 
tion a fair sum, in consideration of which the perpetual 
use of it shall be secured to the government, or that the 
Congress shall give himself and associates, or other compe- 


tent parties, the simple right of way, with the protection 
herein provided, paying for the despatches of the govern- 
ment at a fixed reasonable rate; that a daily mail shall be 
carried across the continent by the dragoons, each one be- 
ing required once in fifteen days, to carry the mail-bag, or 
drive a cart to the centre of the intermediate spaces, there 
exchange bags and return; that donations of land shall be 
made for a limited period, to such persone, with or without 
families, as may actually settle upon the belt of land on 
which the Indian title has been extinguished; that the sup- 
plies of posts, in bread, cattle, and vegetables, shall be pur- 
chased of these settlers at a reasonable rate; that they 
shall be sworn not to introduce, under any pretence what. 
ever, ardent spirits of any kind into the territories west of 
the State line, and east of the Sierra Nevada; that they be 
authorized to give employment to such members of the 
Indian tribes, male and female, as shall evince a disposi- 
tion to betake themselves to the pursuits of civilized life ; 
and that the commanding officer at each post, alone or 
with other associates, shall be constituted into a civil and 
criminal tribunal, to do justice between the settlers, the 
emigrants, the traders, and the Indian tribes, with the 
privilege of appeal, iu appropriate cases, to one supreme 
tribunal, to be fixed at some point along the line. 

The more we have reflected upon this scheme, THE MORE 
FIRMLY ARE WE CONVINCED OF ITS FEASIBILITY AND 
UTILITY. I. It is of course absolutely necessary that the 
Indian title should be extinguished along the line of the 
contemplated telegraph and railway; and, moreover, it 
will be but an act of justice to compensate those tribes for 
the direct and fatal injury these works will inflict upon 
them, by driving out the game--their only present means 
of subsistence. In thia particular they have already seri- 
ously suffered in consequence of the extraordinary number 
of emigrants and traders who have passed through their 
territory. If this whole system shail be adopted, a portion 
of this compensation to them should consist of agricultural 
implements and domestic cattle. 2. The palisades here 
recommended are of easy and cheap construction. They 
should be built in imitation of the traders’ forts, and of 
those dotted all over British America by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The soldiers themselves can construct them, 
without any cost whatever to the government. 3. Of course 
they should be large enough to contain, in case of necessity, 
from one to two huodred persons. One hundred individu- 
als are as many as can traverse the plains and mountains 
with any convenience, and parties should be limited to that 
number by law. Occasional jars with the Indians must, of 
course, occur. In these cases, a place of security, such as 
these palisades, may be necessary as a resort for the set- 
tiere until peace is restored. 4. Thirty soldiers are ample 
protection to each other; and assisted by emigrants and 
settlers, can Overcome a war party of six hundred Indians 
with ease. This number of trappers have been known to 
take beaver in the Blackfoot country for months together; 
and this is the fiercest and most implacable tribe between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. A party of twenty men 
has always been considered strong enough in any region 
south of the valley of the Yellowstone. 

Sand 6. With a telegraphic instrument at each of 
these posts, a break in the wires could be discovered in a 
very brief space after it occured, and the re-connection 
can be made in an hour or two at any time. The posts 
would generally be secure, for Indians do not work to an- 
noy their enemies; and in all our travels we have yet to 
see a male Indian chop a sapling down four inches through! 
Besides, there is no better reason for anticipating an injury 
to a telegraph line than to the forts of the traders; and an 
injury to the latter has very seldom occurred, although 
nothing is more common thao for a party of a half-dozen 
white traders to remain at a fort for weeks together, alone, 
with large supplies of goods, and even alcohol, the Indian's 
nectar. Indians are like all other people; unless wantonly 
aggravated into passion, they duly consider their own in- 
terests. 

7. It would probably be preferable for the government 
to advance a round sum at once, to aid in the construction 
of this line, instead of paying perpetually, even at half the 
usual rates, for its dispatches. It seems to us that, at very 
moderate rates, the tax upon the government would be 
very considerable. However, this is a matter for the de- 
liberate consideration of Congress. Whoever constructs 
it would probably prefer that nothing should be advanced, 
as their profits would be enormously enhanced. 

8. This system for carrying the mail across the continent 
is one which will cost the government nothing. Upon any 
other plan of carrying the mail, the contractors must be 
paid a large sum, and the carriers must be furnished with 
acompetent guard. Five thousand dollars per trip for car- 
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riers and guards seems to us a moderate estimate for the 
cost of a mail on the usual system. Asemi-weckly mail 
would cost, at that rate, $520,000 per annum. With the 
arrangements herein proposed, a mail will cost nothing, 
and the soldiers themselves will be absolutely benefited 
by this amount of active eervice. 

9. The system of donating lands, until such time as the 
line of the telegraph and the contemplated railway shall 
be sufficiently populated to protect themselves and proper- 
ty; to furnish supplies and relief to emigrants and traders ; 
to furnish the means ef subsistence to those who shall con- 
struct the railway; and to give to such of the Indians as 
may scek it, profitable employment, is surely a line of poli- 
cy recommended as well by its economy as its philan- 
thropy. Already the wretched tribes who wander over 
our western plains are beginning to suffer in consequence 
of a deficiency of game. That deficiency has been brought 
about by our own policy. The marching of troops to 
Santa Fe, during the war with Mexico, and the enormous 
amount of emigration since, have almost driven the buffalo 
entirely away from their original haunts; and all the tribes 
whose hunting grounds lie south of the latitude of 42 de- 
grees, are absolutely in danger of outright starvation. 
Hence the ferocity of these tribes at the present time, and 
their constant attempts to murder and rob travelling par- 
ties. We say that the conduct of these Indians is rational 
and justifiable; and that it is not only their right, but it is 
the sulemn duty of the government of the United States to 
make judicious and permanent provisions for their suste- 
mance, and their advancement in the domestic and useful 
arts, in morals and ia religiou. The system which is here- 
in recommended has been acted upon by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries from the beginning—has been practiced by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the past two centuries—and 
has been adopted, for many years past, in different por- 
tions of Mexico, and in California; and it has uniformly 

erated beneficially to the Indians themselves, and profita- 
bly for the whites. Not the least of the advantages of this 
_ system is the protection and encouragement it will afford 

to those pious missionaries who, with a zeal and persever- 
ance worthy of all praise, have for years past labored for 
the improvement and conversion of these untortunate peo- 
ple; but whose labors have effected so little, in conse- 
quenee of the deficiency of the means of furnishing the 
Indians profitable occupation, and the inadequate protec- 
tion afforded them by the government. The Iudian race is 
evidently destined to extinction. This is the natural re- 
sult of the contact between civilized and savage people. 
But we may ameliorate their condition; we may providea 
system for their comfortable maintenance; we may culti- 
vate their moral and intellectual faculties; and we may 
contribute, in a number of ways, to their peace and happi- 
ness here, and their hopes hereafter. 


COST OF A LINE TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
[Estimated by the St. Louis committee. ] 


The distance from 8t. Louis to the mouth of the Kansas, 
or to Fort Leavenworth—crossing the river, 80 as to fur- 
nish facilities to the valley of the Missouri—would be about 
438 miles; from Fort Leavenworth to the South Pass, 900 
miles; and, from the South Pass to the Bay, 1036 miles— 
making a total distance of 2374 miles. At the rate of $150 
per mile, the whole cost of a Jine from St. Louis to the Bay, 
will be $356,100. But, asa battery and instruments must 
be furnished to about eighty officers upon the line, and, as 
there is a portion of the route bare of timber, a fair esti- 
mate will probably swell this sum to $400,000. 

Abranch line would, of course, he needed at an early 
day, to Santa Fe, to the new Mormon State of Deseret, and 
to Oregon. The shortest line for a branch to Sante Fe, will 
be from Fort Laramie, on the north fork of Platte river— 
550 miles. This will cost about $90,000. To the new Mor- 
mon State, the branch line must be taken from the Soda 
Springs, in the northern bend of Bear river, a distance of 
about 300 miles. This will cost about $50,000. The short- 
est branch line to Oregon, will be from the northern bend 
of Humboldt river, to the mouth of the Walla-Mute—425 
miles. This will cost about $68,000. The total cost of the 
pl a proposed, for the present, and in the future, 
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REASONS WHY THESE LINES SHOULD YIELD 
FULL DIVIDENDS. 


1. We have mow in the Pacific, upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty whaling ships, the owners of which are com- 


` 


pelled to communicate with them by letter around Cape 
Horn, or across the Isthmus of Panama. Other productive 
sources of trade are rapidiy opening upon that great ocean, 
which must furnish employment to a large number of other 
vessels, both with stean aud sails. Their present commu- 
nications are delayed from one to six months. It is, there- 
fore, certain that these parties will find it their interest to 
use the telegraph. 

There are, at this time, more than seventy thousand 
citizens of the United States in California, and their num- 
ber is so rapidly augmenting, that if Congress shall author- 
ize the extension of the telegraph at its next session, its com- 
pletion in fifteen months will probably find a population 
there of one hundred and twenty-five thousand persons. 
Nearly all of these individuals are connected as partners or 
employees of cupitalists in the United States, who are con- 
stantly in need of information, to enable them to ship to 
that country supplies of goods, mining implements, &c. 
All of them, too, have left near connections, by blood in the 
United States. Is it credible, that ail the parties thus inte- 
rested will await the tardy movements of a mail across the 
Isthmus, when the telegraph affords the means of instant 
communication? Certainly not. 

3. The population of Oregon is upwards of twenty-five 
thousand persons. They, too, bave left in the Union, rela- 
tives and partners in business, who are anxious to commu- 
nicate with them with celerity and certainty. 

4, The new Mormon community, in the vicinity of the 
Great Salt Lake, numbers at this time over sixty thousand 
individuals, and this population is augmenting at an unpre- 
cedented rate. Their business and other connections in the 
Union, and on the Pacific, will render the telegraph a thing 
of neccessity to them. 

5. The line will pass by some of the posts of the fur 
traders, This trade now amounts to $300,000 per annum, 
and large sums are expended by the traders in sending ex- 
presses to St. Louis every season. Of course, they will 
avail themselves of the telegraph to dispense with the ex- 
presses. 

6. The trade to Santa Fe and New Mexico, is, at this 
time, estimated at about $1,000,000, and this trade is rapidly 
on the increase. The necessities of business will compel 
the use of the telegraph in that direction. 

7. The border trade with the Indians is now very consid- 
erable, we all know; but we have not been enabled to col- 
lect sufficient data upon which to make an accurate estimate 
of it. ‘The telegraph will be needed in this trade. 

8. Twenty years will not elapse—perhaps not three—be- 
fore a new territory will be organized between our western 
border and the Rocky Mountains. The proposition to do 
this has been already introduced into Congress, upwards of 
five years ago. When this is done, a pastoral population 
will fill that vast region, and they will need the telegraph. 

9. Other settlements will be immediately formed in the 
Bear River Valley, the Three Parks, at Pierre’s Hole, 
Jackson’s Hole, and in numbers of the rich valleys scat- 
tered along the vicinity of the line to the Bay, and they 
will need the telegraph. 

10. A large naval force must in future be kept up on our 
Pacific shores, to protect the commerce of California and 
Oregon; a considerable military force must be stationed in 
California, Oregon, New Mexico, Deseret, and along the 
live of travel from the frontier to the Pacific; and an in- 
crease in the military force in the present western territory, 
is inevitable. To communicate with all these, a telegraph 
is indispensable. A single overland despatch of the gov- 
ernment will cost about $15,000. When it is considered 
how many of these must be sent in the course of a year to 
the various points mentioned, there can be little or no 
doubt that the expense of sending these communications 
for a single year, will exceed the aetual cost of a tele- 
graphic line. 

11, The istroduction of white settlements into the west- 
ern territory, and into Oregon and California, will render - 
a new and enlarged system of Indian intercourse absolutely 
necessary; and to regulate this intercourse, numerous 
agents must be scattered through those regions. Is it not 
obvious that in the delicate relations which will exist in 
respect to so many tribes, the instant communication by 
telegraph is indispensable ; otherwise wars and bloodshed 
may be carried on for months together, before the ceutral 
authority can receive information of the fact, and send 
military force to quell the disturbances. 

12. The lands, including about 600,000 square miles, 
east and west of the mountains, must be surveyed ere 
settlements of any size are permitted to be formed upon 
them; and topographical, geological, and other scientific 
expeditions will have soon to be made. Al these services 
willrequire a large body of government agents, with whom 
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frequent and prompt communication will be a thing of 
sa ie ; 

For all these reasons we are constrained to believe it is 
the duty—as we have no doubt it will be the pleasure—of 
the next Congress of the Union, to authorize the extension 
of a telegraph line to the Pacific. For the present, a single 
line to the Bay may possibly suffice; but we incline to the 
belief that it will be decidedly preferable to complete the 
whole of the branches enumerated, as soon as the direct 
line shall be perfected. 


PROBABLE PROFITS OF A LINE FROM THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI TO THE PACIFIC. 


We will speak first, of the direct line from St. Louis to 
the Bay of San Francisco, and then of the branches herein 
proposed. 

The despatches of the government to the military and 
naval forces stationed in California, together with its com- 
munications with the local government there, the Indian 
agents, the land officers, the custom-house officers, the 
postmasters and mail carriers, and the topographical and 
scientific parties engaged in the survey of the country and 
the adjacent coast, are very difficult of calculation. We 
will, however, make an estimate, which we think will be 
admitted by all to be within bounds: 

1. Suppose the Government sends a single despatch per 
month to our naval force on that coast, containing thirty 
words. This, at the rate of charge usual on telegraphic 
lines, would amount per anuum to $93 60. Ifa single an- 
swer, containing thirty words, is received by the Govern- 
ment, this will be, in one year, $93,60 more. 


Suppose these despatches and answers contain 


sixty words, the cost will bee $374 00 
Suppose there are two despatches and answers 

of sixty words per month - e =- 748 00 
Suppose there are four despatches and an- 

swers of sixty words per month - - 1,496 00 
Suppose there are eight despatches and an- 

swers of sixty words per month - 2,992 00 


That this amount of matter will be sent to the 
naval force alone, can scarce be doubted ; and 
indeed, we think the reports—if to be had—will 
show not only this number of words, in a year, 
but twenty times as many. 

2. Let precisely the same calculation be made 
for the despatches sent to and from the mil- 
itary forces in California, and the amount 
will be =- e =.. = 4 č > 

3. The same calculation as respects the Indian 
agents will yield — — -= 

4. The ae as respects the land officers will 

l = š 


e - - - o * 

5. the same as respects the post-office will 
yield =- -= e 2 = <- # 

6. The same as respects the local government 
of California will yield - - =- . 

7. The 1 as respects the custom house will 
iel e. es © =- =. =. >œ 

8. The same as respects the surveyor of public i 
lands - —b = = © © = 2 

9, The same as respects scientific surveying 
parties — — — — > 


Total - - - = $26,928 00 


Double the number of these despatches, and 
the amount of words in them will yield $52,856 00 

1. There are in the Pacific upwards of 350 
whaling vessels. Suppose the owners send 
one despatch per month, and receive one 
answer, containing thirty words, or fewer 
rr coral with more words, the amount 
wi 


„77. ae es 187 20 

2. Double this number, and the amount will 
be 314 40 
3. Treble it, and the amount will be - 561 60 
4. Quadruple it, and the amount will be 648 80 


And this last number is a very low estimate to make of 
rofits from this branch of business. 
From the 70,000 men in California, suppose that 

asingle despatch of ten words from each 

man, shall be sent to the Union in one 

year, and a single answer of ten words 

given, the amount will be 364,000 00 


It may be that not more than half the people there might 
use the telegraph ; but the cost of a single despatch of ten 
words is only 92 60, and certainly those who do use it—in- 
cluding merchants and mining companies—will send the 
number of messages here calculated. 


5. Double this number of wors either bý 
the quantity or number of despatches, 
and the amount will be - - = = 728,000 00 

e 


1, Suppose those engaged in the border 
trade with the Indians shall send one 
despatch of ten words per month, and 


receive as many, this will yield 13 20 
2. Double this number of messages - 26 40 
3. Treble then 39 60 
4. Quadruple them - - ~ » =- 52 80 
1. The several companies of fur traders cer- 

tainly send as many as five messages o 

thirty words per month, and receive 

answers. This would yield - -= 9528 o 


2. Double this number of despatches - 
3. Quadruple them 1,056 00 


1. The new territory, in contemplation, be- 
tween the frontier and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, will very soon contain 20,000 inhab- 
itants, if this telegraph and railway is con- 
structed. Suppose onein five hundred of 
these people send a single message in two 
months, and receive answers, containing 
thirty words, the amount will be 

2. Double them, . . e eo s : 

3. In this territory, the Government must have 
a military force of several regiments.— 
Suppose two despatches of thirty words 
are sent to them per month, and two an- 
swers received. This will be - >- 

4. Double them, . - °* ° a œ 

5. Quadruple them, . . à . . ° 

6. This territory must be surveyed and section- 
ized. If a like number of despatches be 
sent to and received from the surveyors, 
this will yield . . O ee ee 

7. A number of other Indian agents must be 
placed in this territory. At the same rate 
this will yield. è . : . : 

8. The despatches sent io and from the local 
government of this territory will, at the 
same rate, amount to . . . . 


633 60 


633 60 


These calculations are evidently far below the mark; for 
the despatches now sent to this city, to be mailed for Fort 
Leavenworth, cost several thousand dollars. 

9. In addition to all these sources of profit on 

the Mississippi and Pacific line, we must 
estimate the business on the first section 
of it, ey a to, between St. Louis 
and Fort Leavenworth; and this will 
yield, there can be no doubt, ten per cent. 


upon the cost of that section. Say. . 5,000 00 


BRANCH LINE TO SANTA FE. 


The branch line from Fort Laramie to Santa 
Fe will cost ~ e.» 90, 000 00 
1. If the Government sends one despatch per 
month to Santa Fe, to the military force, 
and receives an answer of thirty words, it 
will amount to 0 š r i b 
2. Double these despatches, or the amount of 
their contents, . e e . 8 
3. Quadruple them, . 
. The same as respects 

$ 6 


2 g 


Indian agents, . ° 
land offices, 
post-office, . . 
the local government; 
the custom houses, . 
surveyors, . à 
scientific surveying 
parties, „„ Se eee E E 


Total, x 3 ‘ 

11, Double the number of these despatches, 
12. The present trade with New Mexico amounts 
to $1,000,000. Certainly such a trade will 

yield to the line a revenue of r 1 


66 “ 
ee . 
66 ee 
te “ 
de 66 


SSMS D 
8 8888888 
18 222332328 S 


22 
p= 
3 
SS 


10,000 00 


BRANCH LINE TO THE STATE OF DESERET. 


This line will cost the sum of . . . $50,000 00 
1. Here, too, the Government must have full 
as much intercourse with the military, In- 
dian agents, surveyors, &c., as with Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. This will yield, 
for one despatch per month, and answers 
to them, the round sum of about . . 
2. Double the number of despatches, . 
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3. Quadruple them, 9 ° e . (J 0 20,000 00 
4. With a present population of over 70,000 
rsons. the commercial necessities of the 

State will yield, sa . „ 6,000 00 


- BRANCH TO OREGON. 
This line will cott. . ~~ _ $60,000 00 
1. The Government despatches here, too, will 
pelo, if sent to the military and naval 
orces, the Government, surveyors, agents, 
custom house, &c., once per month, 929000 00 

00 


2, Double them, „ ; : . 20, 
3. Quadruple them, . >.. 40,000 00 
4. The commercial and private necessities 

will yield, say <. >. > 10,000 00 


We have furnished the complete data from which the 
reader can make his own estimate respecting the probable 
rofits of these lines. Of course it is impossible for us to 
ow what number of despatches will be sent along these 
lines by the government and private individuals. Each 
reader, however, can estimate that for himself, and come 
to his own conclusion from the data we have furnished. 
The calculations are made from the usual rates of charge 
0 telegraph lines, and moreover these rates are very 
cheap. 

The influence of the electric telegraph upon the progress 
of civilization, isa theme upon which we shoul delight 
to dilate, if we could do so within the space which we have 
limited ourselves to in the preparation of this article; but 
we are reluctantly compelled to forego that pleasure until 
a future occasion shall be offered. 

In conclusion, we shall only add, that the rapid inter- 
change of thought in an extended empire like ours, gives 
the same compactness and homogenity to our social and 
political systems which result in communities confined to 
a smaller space; that intellectual activity and moral power 
are rapidl 
science and knowledge receives from it a decisive impulse ; 
and that it constantly and steadily tends to that uniform- 
ity of manners, habits, opinions and sentiments which are 
essential to the suppression of wars and divisions, and to 
the permanent peace and security of the world, With an 
electric telegraph penetrating into all our populated and 
business districts, frauds in trade will be suppressed— 
equality will be produced between those who contract— 
exchanges will be indefinitely multiplted—industry and 
the arts stimulated—crime comparatively suppressed—ag- 
riculture and commerce improved—and all those condi- 
tions which are essential to the security and prosperity of 
a well-ordered society produced. With a lightning com- 
munication across the continent, the hourly interchange of 
sentiments and opinions with our brethren upon the Paci- 
fic coast, will keep alive in their hearts and minds the re- 
membrance of the happy homes of their youth, and of the 
great and glorious system of polity under which they grew 
up to be free American citizens ; the new relations which 


augmented by it; that every department of. 


they are forming with strange people will not obliterate 
the manly characteristics of the republican character; they 
will never entertain the idea of separate political exist- 
ence ; and they will prove to be efficient pioneers in that 
greut system of liberty and civilization which Divine 
Providence has so distinctly marked out as the mission of 
the people of the United States. ee oe 
w 


We are gratified to learn that Mr. O'Rielly, animated 
by that indefatigable energy, decision, and perseverance 
which have established for him an enviable reputation for 
usefulness and public spirit, is determined to buiid this 
Telegraph section—the first span in the magnificent de- 
sign which he has labored for years to accomplish—a line 
of lightning to the Pacific; and if the Congress of the 
Union shall respond to the universal public sentiment of the 
country, this splendid work—the pioneer of the railway 
—will be consummated within eighteen months to come. 
When this is done, the line from St. Louis to the bay of 
San Francisco will be the most profitable line upon the 
continent, and the best stuck in the civilized world. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings the following 
resolutions were severally moved and adopted: 

By tHe Hon. SAMUEL Treat: Resolved, That as an 
important means, as necessary and preliminary to the 
construction of such railroad, it is the first duty of the 
American Congress, immediately on its assembling to- 
gether, to make provision for the establishment of mili- 
tary posts from the western confines of the Western 
States, to the Pacific Ocean ; that these posts should be es- 
tablished numerously in all proper places not far distant 
from each other; and that civilized and productive settle- 
ments should be encouraged around them by liberal sales. 
and grants of public lands, and by ample protection to the 
settlers. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to construct or authorize the construction 
of a national line of telegraph along the line which may 
he determined upon by national authority for the great 
railway to the Pacific. Said line of telegraph to be con- 
structed in connection with the military posts named in 
the preceding Resolution, and to be pushed to completion 
as eariy a8 practicable. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

That the Congress of the United States, to which the 
following pages have beeu inscribed by the author, will 
act with promptitude and efficiency upon the subject, 
there can be little doubt ; and that a system* which has been 
sanctioned and approved with such unexampled unanimity 
by those who, from their locality, association, and pur- 
suits, must be the most competent judges, will receive 
from that body respectful consideration, is surely to be 
anticipated. L. M. KENETT, 

Chairman of the Committee of Twenty-five. 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 25, 1849. 


NOTE UPON THE FOREGOING ESTIMATES OF COST AND BUSINESS. 


The foregoing is copied from the Report published b 
of the Missouri Bar, and is 


by John Loughborough, Esq., 
Committee, chiefly between pages 
Railroad Convention,” at St. Louis, in 1849. 
The rapidly increasing value of the multitu 
and among the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
foregoing estimates were made in 1849—must satisfy 


y the St. Louis “ Committee of Twenty-five,” as prepared 
embodied in the voluminous documeut published by that 
61 aud 74; showing the objects and opinions of the National Telegraph and 


dinous interests clustering around the American and Asiatic coasts 
— interests raipidiy increased beyond all anticipation since the 
readers generally that the amount of Telegraph business, on the 


proposed line to the Pacific, will greatly exceed these estimates: 


While, on the other hand, the construc 
degree of solidity and excellence which should character 
and to the World at large, would 

But the more perfect and reliabl 


ment would pay better than the additional sum required to render the line as pe 


and energy can render it. 


doubtless cost more than is estimated for ordinary lines through 
e the Line, THE GREATER WOULD BE THE AMOUNT OF BUSINESS ; and no invest 


tion and organization of a Telegraph Line across the Continent, with the 
ize a work of such immense importance to the United States 


well-settled regions: 


rmanent and accurate as human skill 


H. O'R. 


JJ a re T...... 


* Referring to Railroads as well as Telegraphs. 


Atlantic 


and Pacific 


Telegraph. 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM 


PROMINENT WESTERN JOURNALS 


OF 1847-8-9-50-51, &c. 
RESPECTING O’RIELLYS PLAN 
FOR COMMUNICATION ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


[From the Louisville ( Ky.) Journal, edited by Geo. D. Pren- 
tice, Eag., | 
Mr. O’RIELLY’s PROJECT FOR 4 TELEGRAPH TO THE 
PaciFic.—Mr. O’Rielly re-publishes the subjoined Memo- 
rial to the Congress of the United States in the St. Louis 
papers. Mr. O'Rielly can accomplish whatever is possible; 
and no man is a better judge of what is possible. 


[From the St. Louis Reveille, Dec. 17, 1847—then edited 
; by Joseph M. Field, Esq.) 

We think that the present is a fitting moment to make 
a suggestion, which but a year since might have been con- 
sidered wild, but which the extraordinary march of events, 
above all, the arrival of Mr. O’Rielly with his wires on the 
banks of the Mississippi, now way recommend fo the at- 
tention of thinking minds, We would suggest that the 
only natural termination of the telegraph line west, should 
be the mouth of the Columbia river, and that it ought to 
be extended by Government thus far, without delay, inas- 
much as that the value of its services would be incalcula- 
ble ; that its expense in round figures, would be but, say, 
$600,000; and that it could actually be put in operation 
in siz months! Is this last statement too wild, either, when 
we reflect that the energy and systematized method of 
O’Rielly has put in construction seventeen hundred miles 
of telegraph since last June ; in spite of persecutions and 
annoyances which could not attend thie further enterprise. 
Are there natural obstacles to be overcome? We would 
simply say that O’Rielly set his line in operation over tho 
Alleganies in the depth of winter ; further, that in the Paci- 
fic enterprise it might be done before winter! Send an early 
corps of men forward to commence eastward, from the 
South Pacific; and by the time they reached Wallamette, 
the corps from Independence should have linked wires 
with them at their starting point in the mountains. We 
only are showing that, judging from what has already been 
achieved, the work could be done in the time named. 
Further, if it were placed in Mr. O’Rielly’s hauds, we feel 
that the work would be done: however, give a year to it, 
if necessary. The transportation of material might be 
somewhat more expensive, but the difference would be no 

serious consideration. Following the river valleys, there 
would be no scarcity of timber ; and say that Indians in- 
terrupt the connexion twice, thrice, or a dozen times, the 
inconvenience would be trivial, comparatively; the same 
with storms. We have mounted companies on the Plains, 
&c., and how better could they be employed than in pro- 
tecting the wires, especially as doing so they would save 
themselves, mainly, from harsher lavor among the tribes ? 

But should government, apathetically, decline this enter- 
prise, would it not pay—that’s the word—would it not pay, 
even should the work be confiued to the merchants of 
Beston and New York? These cities have immense inter- 
ests at stake in the Pacific. China merchants, oil mer- 
chants, ship owners, generally ; the traders to the Islands, 
Oregon, California, &c.,—would not a line of telegraph to 
the mouth of the Columbia be of the highest importance to 
them? especially, as packets, even now, are making the 
Columbia a centre, while this project would at once con- 
nect itself with steam associations, bringing the whole Pa- 
cific shores within twenty days’ reach of our Atlantic cities 
—Whitney’s enterprise, in part, accomplished,—and all at 
the expense of $600,000! 

Looking at what has been done, we regard the feasibility 
and utility of this plan as already demonstrated. For the 
present, it might rest here, but would it continue to do 
so? Would not the next dash be to connect the Wallam- 
ette and Sacramento valleys? Would not San Francisco, 
Monterey, Los Angelos, San Diego, soou be linked, and the 
returning line be found, on its way from this last point, 
flashing up the Gila valley, once more crossing the moun- 
tains, striking the Del Norte below Santa Fe, and event- 
ually completing the grand circle, by linking itself, at the 


capital of New Mexico, with that earlier line which should 
already have connected New Mexico with Missouri? This 
is certainly extensive; but in support of it we repeat— 
O Rielly has erected seventeen hundred miles of telegraph 
since last June ! 


[From the St. Louis Daily Union, Dec. 28, 1847—then edi- 
by the Hon. Samuel Treat.) 


: TELEGRAPH WESTWARD. 

Whilst Government is arranging steamers for rapid 
communication with our distant citizens, it seems to be 
proper enough that Mr. O'RIELLN should be invited to 
completely annihilate time and distance, so that the Ore- 
gonians may feel the common impulse of their brethren 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains. The project does 
not appear 80 visionary as did two years ago the propo- 
sition to connect the Atlantic, the Lakes, and the Misai - 
sippi. Ite immense importance to the Government may 
be readily appreciated but it should also be borne in 
mind that our Pacific commerce isnot only of immense 
value at this time, but is augmenting with great rapidity. 
The Boston and New York merchants would gladly avail 
themselves of such means of hearing from their ships on 
far-off voyages and New Bedford would thus hold fre- 
quent chats with her whalemen. Lightning has now be- 
come a necessary attendant on commerce, and it should 
traverse our continent on errands of love, profit, and pa- 
triotism. 

The fears which once agitated Statesmen, as to the per- 
petuity ofour Republic should its boundaries be enlarged, 
are now mostly dispelled by the triumphs of art. Al- 
though our national domain now stretches to the Pacific 
on the west, and the Rio Grande on the south, it is not 
more difficult of access, nor the Territories and States, 
farther apart, for all practical Purposes, than in 1789 
when nearly the whole American Population was along 
the easteruslope ofthe Alleghanies. The fears of many 
Eastern statesmen at that day led them to oppose ever 
movement tending to open the Mississippi Valley to civi- 
lization; and during Washington’s administration, the 

hostility was carried so far that the public meeting was 
held by the Kentucky pioneers to adopt measures for 
their protection. That great Western demonstration in- 
duced Washington to write a leiter to the principal per- 
sons connected with it, disclosing the then condition of 
negotiations, and assuring them that the Government 
would not abandon the right to the free navigation of the 
Mississippi. Still the apprehension of the Eastern states- 
men continued; and when Mr. Jefferson concluded the 
treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana was acquired, a bare 
constitutional majority ratified the act. At length steam 
gave new impulse to western prosperity, and brought the 
remote settlements of this valley into intimate intercourse 
with each other and with the East. Hardly had the dis- 
tance from Fort Leavenworth, New Orleans, and Chicago 

to New York and Boston been practically reduced to a 
few days’ journey, before lightning came as the harbinger 
of newer and closer connection The winged thoughts” 
of the poets were no longer the mere fancies of bards, but 
sober realities. The most distant regions of our republic 
were made neighbors, and those thousands of miles dis- 
tant could hold familiar converse with each other. This 
last great achievement should remove all doubts as. to the 
safe extension of our national boundaries. i 

It is now universally admitted, that anew State is 800R 
to ezist in Oregon ; and generally confessed that Califor- 
nia must be permanently ours. The Government, in view 
of these important facts, has employed steam as an agent 
of its will, in binding these remote regions closely to the 
Republic, and giving them rapid and easy intercourse with 
the older States of the confederacy. Next year, steam 
vessels will bring New York within six or eight weeks 
communication with the mouth of the Columbia—a shorter 
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egraph to this city. The conveying intelligence to any 
great distance was at first pronounced visio ; but this 
great means of communication has demonstrated its power 
by its action, and minds unable at first to comprehend it, 
have been so far enlightened, by proof of its capacity, as to 
yield an acknowledgement that, though to them at first a 
vision, yetto the discoverer, and to scientific minds who 
comprehend the subject, a magnetic telegraph was a 
reality. Henry O’Rielly, Esq., has clearly demonstrated 


voyage than-between Boston and Savannah in 1780. 4 
Telegraph line in continuation of that now constructed to 
St Louis, would completely annihilate the distance, and 
the Government at Washington be in instant receipt of 
news from our Pacific coast The live should precede the 
-contemplated railroad, and can be finished in one or two 
years. It must necessarily be a government enterprise, 
and would give to our country early and firm hold on the 


rising Commerce of the Pacific. It is the duty of those 
entrusted with public affairs to take a far-sighted view 
of the mission and future destiny of the United States. In 
the progress of events, if we are not blind to our power, 
this land may rival in greatness aud prosperity—nay, sur- 
pass—all that the world has yet seen. Those who urged 
the settlement of Oregon, and gave impetus to the wave of 
emigration thitherward, understood well the mighty results 
of which such events would be the precursor. The ex- 
ploration of Lewis and CLARKE undex Mr. JEFFERBON, 
and the later labors of FREMONT, have ail heralded the 
same consummation. The persevering efforts of BENTON 
and LINN,to open Oregon to civilization, the early writings 
of the former when a St. Louis editor, aod his subsequent 
exertions in the Senate, as well as the unremitting en- 
thusiasm of thelatter, have yet to be viewod in the light 
of impartial history, and of true philosophy. The histo- 
rian of this Republic will in the next century look back up- 
on those early and discouraged efforts, as the beginning of 
an order of events which will then be realized in the ex- 
istence of new States on the Pacific, of an unrivalled com- 
merce with India and the Pacific Isles, and of immediate 
communication between all parts of this extended confed- 
eracy. The statesmen of the West have gone hand in 
hand with the improvements of science and art; and 
scarcely have they pointed the way to new and glorious 
events, before steam and lightning have appeared to ren- 
der bright and easy the road marked out by their wisdom. 

It is in tbis broad view of the future, as it is now open- 
ing to our Republic, that we speak of extending the Tele- 
graph to the Pacific coast. The“ times and the man” hav- 
already come for the fulfilment of so vast a design. O'’Rret- 
LY has brought the lightning to the old frontiers of the Un- 
jon: let him carry it forward to the Pacific Ocean. 


[From the St. Louis Reveille, Dec. B, 1847.) 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH. 


Since mention has been made of continuing the telegraph 
from this point to the Pacific, we have heard many objec- 
tions urged against its possibility, but none, we think, which 
presents a serious obstacle, where determination and ener- 
gy attempt the accomplishment of the object. It would 
be impossible to obtain timber,” says one. Follow Fremont 
in his explorations on the Oregon route, and see how clear- 
ly possible it is to obtain plenty of timber, over the whole 
way, and that of the best character, at a comparatively 
short distance from the direct line of travel, at any point. 

The trees would fall on the wire and break the connec- 
tion; at such distance from posts, too, that it would be im- 
possible to keep it continually clear.” l 

Here is another's objection, which may be urged against 
every mile of telegraph already constructed; yet the 
agents contrive, with very little difficulty, to keep the con- 
nection open from New-York to St. Louis, and much of 
this route is tbrough heavy timber. Our mounted men, 
onnected with the Oregon posts along the route, might 
easily keep the wire clear of obstructions, nad at the samo 
time perform the duty of protecting emigrants and traders 
from the Indians. 

„Ah, well,” says a third, triumphantly, “ if the posts es- 
eape the prairie fires, the Indians will be sure to destroy 
tbem for the purpose of obtaining the wire.” 

This prairie fire, which is so confidently advanced as 
an insurmountable obstacle, occurs but once a year, and 
then is so rapid in its course that a single isolated post is 
in very little danger of destruction from its force: the 
outer surface may be burned, or slightly charred, but 
the fame never lingers long enough in one spot to totally 
destroy it. As for the Indians, a few lessons in the way of 
punishment, would check their depredations upon the line. 
The wire found in their possession would always be an evi- 
dence against them, and one which they could not use 
without discovery ; for it is not acommodity which Indian 
traders carry into the country. 

The common exclamation against the project is, that it 
is visꝛonary. This word is often advanced as an argument 
against any scheme of magnitude, and frequently men of 
sense, as well as the ignorant, indulge in the expression, 
without taking trouble to examine whether it really is what 
they pronounce it. We need not go further for an illus- 
tration of this fact than the triumphant progress of the tel- 


that it may be successfully carried clear across the con- 
tment of America; and the best evidence of the possibil- 
ity is the fact that atthis moment the shore of 
issippi is in telegraphic communication with the Atlan- 
tic! The untiring energy of an individual, inthe face of 
human opposition as well as natural obstacles, has ex- 
tended the telegraph, since last June, over a distance of 
seventeen hundred miles! 
both between this point and Cincinnati, and around the 
northern lakes, runs through almost as wild a country as 
15 territory lying between this point and the Rocky 
ountuins. 


e Miss- 


A great portion of these lines, 


Mr. O'Rielly, on his route to the Pacifie, would find no 


difficulty comparable with the crossing of the ab 9 


We repeat, the enterprise ie called for, is, practicable, 
politic, is economical; that $600,000 will accomplish it; 


that it can be done during one} summer ; and that the talk 


about Indians, &c., is the only dreamy part of the matter. 


The savages of the plain will play fewer tricks with the 
telegraph than have been cuban | practised by the civi- 


lized speculators of the seaboar 


[From the St. Louis Reveille, Jan. 1, 1848.] 
OREGON TELEGRAPH. 


The. Union,” of this city, the other day, embraced the 
project warmly and eloquently regarding the question as 
only one of time. We have shown that the work, once 
properly put in hand, can be done in one summer as well 
or bettor than in two; and the question of time, therefore, 
can only be as to when the work shall be commenced. 
lt is hoped that the government, in view of the immense 
interests at stake upon the Pacific, will, by next spring, 
authorize the immediate prosecution of the work; but 
should the enterprize be declined or deferred, as we said 
in our first article on the subject, it will be no harm to ex- 
amine how far it might be made to pay as a private 
project. 

If our memory serves us, we have, of whalemen, mer- 
chantmen, men-of-war, coasting and trading vessels, some 
five hundred in the Pacific; few of which but would, dur- 
ing the year—if not from the mouth of the Columbia, from 
the Sandwich group, or other points in communication 
with the mouth of the Columbia—have deeply important 
Occasion for corresponding with their principals alon 
our Atlantic coast. In addition to the mercantile an 
Government despatches—the latter, how frequent and 
grave in their importance |—how many, many times would 
love and friendship, and mere amusement, avail them- 
selves of the electric medium? Would not the fleets in 
the Pacific, of all nations, availthemselves of the wires in 
corresponding with Europe? To leave the bosom of the 
ocean, how many messages of tradeand kindness would 
there be exchanged between the Oregon settlers and our 
Western States? Steam connection between Oregon and 
California!—and what pride and pleasure would not the 
unseen thrill of the wire convey to and from the Califor- 
nians also! Would the Hudson's Bay Company be insen- 
sible of the value of this mode of communicating with 
Canada? Would not all their vast home transactions be 
conducted, in their own cypher, along this new conve- 
nience ? There is steam between Vancouver and Sitka, the 
chief factory of the Russians on the north-west coast. 
When we consider that from this point is kept up a regu- 
lar communication with the imperial government, and 
that, to do this, they have to encounter the perils of the 
extrome north Pacific, and then, landing at Ochotsk, 
travel over land seven thousand miles, when we consid- 
er this, does it appear improbable that even these des- 
patches would find their way along the wire to Boston, 
thence to be forwarded, though the Russian Consul, by 
steam, to Europe? Coming nearer home, how many mes- 
sages would be received in this city, during the year, from 
Fort Laramie, that centre of the mountain trading aod 
trapping interests) How many messages would be sent 
back ,from certain points, by emigraots and travellers along 
the route? All this may be considered idle by many, but 
at any rate there can be “no offence” in it. We think 
that we have demonstrated the chance for the original one 
thousand messages, each way, and also the chances for 
as many thousand more as would cover the expenses of op- 
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erating, fixtures, repairs, right of patent, &c., &c. We 
are not now discussing the protection of the line from In- 
dians, and what not ; but we havea regiment of mounted 
rifles, originally designed for similar service, and it can- 
not be long before they may be employed as was at firat 
intended. 


2 — 


(From the St. Louis Daily Union, May 2, 1849.) 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 


The discovery of the gold mines in California, and the 
large influx of population there, consequent upon that dis- 
covery, have aroused public attention to the importance 
of speedy communication hetween our Pacific territories 
and other portions of the confederacy. 

Railroad and Telegraphic communication with the Paci- 
fic transcends in importance all other questions now before 
the country, and ought to be discussed in every possible 
form, so that public opinion may be fully matured and with- 
out unnecessary delay. That feature of Col. BeNnTon’s 
plan which includes the Electric Telegraph, must not be 
overlooked. The instant transmission of thought from us 
to our California brethren, and back from them to us, is an 
essential element of that great system of works which is to 
bind together, indissolubly, the various parts of our vast 
confederacy. With the energy of such a man as Mr. 
O’RiEx ty, the telegraphic part of the enterprise can be ac- 
complished within two years, and so managed as to carry 
with it other public conveniences of great “pith and mo- 
ment.” 

The thousands who are now hurrying to our Pacific 
domain, with earnest thoughts and fond affections for the 
ome they leave behind, can desire no greater boon than 
that the republic should furnish them with the means of an 
instant interchange of sentiment and information with their 
friends and kindred in the States. On the Atlantic coast 
are now. and for years will be, the maritime enterprise and 
capital by means of which this nation is to control the 
eommerce of the Pacific. How important, then, that the 
Atlantic merchant should be placed in instant communi- 
cation with his factors in California and Oregon, avd with 
his sailors and ships on that distant coast! How necessary, 
too, for the Government, to learn promptly what is occur- 
ring in so remote a territory, whither are thronging thou- 
sands from all portions of the world! 

This cohen ls a glorious one—and yet how like a fairy 
tale! When Col. BENTON suggested, thirty years ago, 
that the future route of Asiatic commerce would be across 
the American continent, his eesays fell on listless ears, No 
one caught up those early hints, or urged them on the 

ublic mind. They seemed the day-dream of overwrought 
imagination—beautiful in fancy, but, alas! without feasi- 
bility or substance. Now, steam and electricity have solved 
the problem beyond a lingering cavil. That vast concep- 
tion is soon to be realized. the continent to be spanned, 


the wealth of the Indies to be poured through the gorges of 


the Rocky Mountains, and down their vast eastern slope 
to the Mississippi river. Aye, more! a few days will suffice 
for a journey to San Francisco, and a few minutes for in- 
telligent converse with the inhabitants of that remote 
17 i Our destiny as a nation is almost incomprehen · 
sible. 

By the obstinacy of a neighboring power, California has 
been forced into our possession, as if to put within our 
reach, and under our control, those great iufluences which 
are to determine the future commerce of two continents, 
and the civilization of Asia. After the lapse of many thou- 
sand years, civ lization, iu ite continuous journey west- 
ward, marching onward with increasing power and vitality, 
has begun to look from the shores of America, across the 
vast deep, to the coast of China, the seat of the most ancient 
yet lifeless form of religion and intellectual culture. ‘The 
cycle is nearly completed. The ancient and the modern, 
the oldest and the youngest civilizations, are soon to be 
thrownin contact. The improvements which have been 
gathering strength through successive ages, dynasties, and 
revolutions, which have sprung from the discovered 
arcana of nature, and subjected even the elements to the 
common uses of life as man’s ministering agents, the de- 
velopments of profound social, moral and political truths, 
all these will, ere many years pass, be brought into imme- 
diate proximity and striking contrast with tbe stationary 
forms of oriental civilization. Al! this is a simple, plain, 
matter-of-fact affair. The results almost appal the imagi- 
nation, yet they are not only attainable, but by the simplest 
means. 

It is for those who can look calmly and practically at the 
greatest enterprises, to co-operate in this undertaking. No 


petty jealousy of rival statesmen, or paltry conflicts of 


Interest, should be permitted to intervene, to retard or 


reject the work. Those who are familiar with the history 
of greatenterprises, know that they are often defeated by 
too much confidence in thoir intrinsic merits, and by the 
rivalries of personal ambition. To the valley of the Mis- 


sissippi—aye, to the whole Union—this is now the greatest of 


public measures; and nothing should be omitted which 


research or argument Can do in pushing it forward. St. 
Louis is expecially interested, and should spare neither 


labor nor expense in ripening public opinion for its early 


adoption. It is too important a matter to be suffered to 
slumber whilst any thing remains to be donc. Proper ex- 
ertions can insure speedy Congressional action, and if a 
Convention can contribute to that end, why not have one 


here as well as elsewhere ? 


From the St. Louis Union May 3, 1849.) 
COMMUN IJ CATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 


Yesterday we presented a few general considerations on 
this subject, and to-day we wish to refer more particularly 
to the proposition of Mr. O'Rielly, as recently published. In 
his printed pruposal for extending the telegraph, he alludes 
to his design of going westward to the Pacific. More than 
a year ago, in common with other editors in St. Louis, we 
endeavored to show the practicability and importance of 
so great an enterprise. Since then great events have oc- 
curred, demanding early action in the matter. The follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. O’Rielly’s recent circular, develop 
his plan. They show that he is fully alive to the progress 
of the times: 

If any persons are disposed to be incredulous on this 
subject, let them remember that, but a few years ago, the 
project of a lightning connection between the Mississippi 
river and the Atlantic coast was pronounced “ visionary 
and absurd”—that an official report from the Postoffice De- 
partment treated electro-magnetic telegraphs as a failure, 
so far as their applicability to the business of the country 
was concerned. Since that report was made, Mr. O'Reilly 
bas put into successful operation 4,000 miles of telegraph, 
and has under contract 4,000 miles more [since completed} 
—a distance equal to the diameter of the globe, or as fur as 
from London to San Francisco in a direct line, All this 
has been done by individual enterprise: and the various 
tines are actively employed in forwarding communications 
from one extreme of the Union to the other. When these 
facts are considered in connection with the mode of con- 
structing the line to the Pacific which Mr. O'Reilly su 
geste, itis not too much to say,that the plan is not only 
practicable, but combines many national advantages. The 
men who have already constructed lines for 4,000 (8, 000 
miles, camping for large portions of time in the open air, 
can certainly carry this enterprise to the Pacific with but 
little difficulty. We have no doubt that as private stock it 
would pay handsome dividends, but its national importance 
will more than justify Congressional legistation and aid. 
It is in exact harmony with Col. Benton’s policy, and the 
views of many of our wisest and most sagacious states- 
men. 

About a year ago, we were in the city of Washington, 
when the President was urging on Congress the necessity 
of sending a force to Oregon for the protection of its white 
inhabitants against the hostile Indians, We accompanied 
Mr. O’Rielly to the President's, when he offered a battalion 
of men for that service. His purpose was to send forward 
a party of those men who had been long employed by him 
in the construction of his telegraphic fines, so that they 
might be at the Pacific section of the future route for a 
telegraph, ready to engage, at a proper time, in that great 
lightning enterprise. They were hardy, resolute, brave, 
moral, and energetic, would have made good soldiers and 
valuable settlers, and have been on the spot to aid in tke 
building of a Pacific telegraph at the close of the Indian 
war. The occasion did vot require their military services, 
in the opinion of the Executive, and Mr. O'Reilly's patriotic 
offer was not accepted. 

We mention this incident, merely to show that the plan 
now published by Mr. O'Rieily, bas been fully matured by 

im. 

The policy which has directed the repeated efforts for 
the organization of Nebraska Territory, is, that a pathway 
to the Pacific may be opened and settled, without Indian 
interference or obstructions to travel. As soon as that or- 
ganization is accomplished, settlements will epring up at 
various points along the route for the accommodation of 
travellers, so that a journey to California ånd Oregon may 
be made without e i or danger. The raising of the 
mounted riflemen looked tothe same object. It has been 
a point with our statesmen for some time past, especially 
was it with Col. Benton and the late Dr. Linn, to encourage 
emigration to Oregon. The, acquisition of California has 
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given new force to the subject, and has aroused the public 
mind to the vast importance of prompt action. Hence 
the various projets for railroads to the Pacific. : 
We have stated that there need be no delay in the con- 
struction of a telegraph—indeed, that is the proper pioneer 
of the railroad. Col. Benton’s plan looks to lightning as 
‘well as steam communication. Already, the Government 
is expending large sume for carrying the mails to Califor- 
nia; and the shortest time in which that can bo done, under 
the present arrangements, is fifty-one days. Now, if the 
ideas of Mr. O' Rielly are adopted, the mails can be taken 
through overland in twelve days, whilet there will be in- 
stant communication also by lightning. The amount ex- 
pended by the Government in two zone under the present 
plan, will build the telegraph to San Francisco, establish 
the various intermediate stations, and involve no addi- 
tional expense whatever for keeping the whole system in 
-constant operation. 
This plan is briefly this: Distribute the mounted regi- 
ment, or whatever force is designated fur duty on that 
route, in parties of twenty or twenty-five men, at stockades 
about thirty miles apart. Let two mounted men start from 
each stockude daily, and ride to the intermediate telegraph 
stations, half-way between the respective stockades. Those 
riders can take the mails with them, Half-way between 
the stockades, the Telegraph Company will establish sta- 
tions, at which the families of the operators, &c., will re- 
side. Thus the distance for each dragoon to ride daily, 
will be only fifteen miles, if a daily mail is desired. Whilst 
making that short trip, they will furnish all the protection 
to the wires which they require—indeed, will give to this 
line more supervision than is now bestowed upon any tel- 
egraphic route in the Mississippi Valley. A very simple 
computation will show that one regiment between Fort 
Leavenworth and the Mountains,and another from San 
Francisco to meet it, thus distributed, will accomplish the 
whole object. These regiments have to be kept up now, 
and may be thus usefully employed. According to such 
an arrangement, they will be kept on light duty, and will 
give to travellors their guidance and protection. They 
will save to the Government the whole expense of this mail 
‘service, remove it beyond all danger or doubt, and make 
the route to California as casy and comfortable as any in 
the Wnited States. 
It can be readily perceived that, by securing in this way 
regular stoppiog places for every fifteen miles of the im- 


mense distance, the emigrants will find the comforts of 


‘which they are now deprived, and meet with friends to 
cheer and provide for them. At those points, where water 
is not otherwise to be procured, wells will be sunk for the 
use of those residing there, and for the emigrants en route, 
Each station and stockade qill probably be soon surrounded 
with gardens and corn-fields, and will furnish markets at 
which the Indians can sell their game. 

In a newspaper article all the features of this project cannot 
be presented so fully asthey deserve; nor can many of the 
arguments in its favor be even referred to. Jte practica- 
bility cannot be disputed, The gentlemen familiar with the 
route, to whom it hasbeen communicated, have promptly 
endorsed it, not a8 feasible alone, but as just the thing re- 
‘quired. A little wise action at Washington next winter, 
will enable this design to be commenced in the following 
spring, and perfected in two years, at the farthest. Future 
travellers across the plains will go with ease and comfort. 
The emigrants will communicate promptly with their 
friends at home, both whilst on the route, and when they 
reach their far-off destination. The merchants of the 
East can send orders for their vessels in the Pacific, and 
the Government direct its officers in California, New Mex- 
ico, and Oregon without delay. There will be no loss of 
mails, or detention for months. By letter, information 
can be sent in twelve daye—by lightning, in an hour, or 
even less, The extremes will be knit firmly together, and 
a residence in or journey to the Pacific coast, will be shorn 
of all its terrors. We knuw of no plan for: immediate 
communication with the Pacific, which presents so many 
advantages. Atthe close of each day’s travel, emigrants 
can stop at a stockade or station, rest for the night among 


E 


friends, and be ready to resume the next day's journey 
refreshed and invigorated. The nuclei of settlemeuts will 
be formed along the whole route, so that Nebraska will be, 
in a short period. what it is designed to make it by its 

roposed organization into a territory. From the main 
ine to California, branches can be extended to New Mexi- 
co and Oregon, whenever thought advisable. The aid to 
emigrants which would be thus given whilst they are on 
the Plains, would surpass all that Government has done 
thus far, and at no more cost than at present. The saving 
in mail expenditures would more than meet the required 
outlay. As an economical measure, it commends itself to 
the Government; and as the means of promoting the pub- 
lic policy with regard to California, Oregon, and New 
Mexico, itis invaluable. Why, then, can it not be under- 
taken promptly ? Congress can pass the bill next session, 
and in less than two years there will be lightning commu- 
nication hourly with the Pacific coast, and a regular mail 
running through in twelve days, beyond the reach of acci- 

ents by sea, or of enemies in war—all, too, at less cost 
than the present slow mode adopted. 


[From the St. Louis Daily Organ, May 4th, 1849.) 
MR. O’RIELLY’S PLAN FOR EXTENDING TELE- 


CRA HIG AND MAIL FACILITIES TO THE PA- 


The plan of Mr. O'Rielly for securing communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific overlands, is thus stated 
in the Union : 0 +» + * * * * * 

The plan here stated is one that has suggested itself to 
hundreds, since the question of establishng communications 
over the Plains and Mountains has become one of immedi- 
ate interest. Such a portion of the army, as would be re- 
quired for the service mentioned, could not be more use- 
fully employed. It was the Roman system, by which the 
Republic conquered the world, to use the Roman soldier 
as a combatant in war, and a laborer and artizan in peace. 
When the soldier achieved the conquest by his sword, he 
secured it by the implements of his peaceful industry. He 
built towers, castles and fortifications; opened and con- 
structed roads ; and prepared the country for the recep- 
tion of the cultivator, the mechauic and the merchant. 
Under our system, too little is required of the army in time 
of peace. Lurge bodies of it are too frequently sustained in 
idleness, and ite officers and engineers grow rusty and un- 
serviceable by long habits of inaction. 

It is obvious to cvery man, that soldiers must be main- 
tained on the line of the route across the plaius and the 
mountains. Why not make them additionally serviceable 
—to an extent not easy to calculate—by requiring them to 
Jay the foundations of the settlements, that may in no long 
time be made to checker the surface of a country now a 
wild, arid, opan Mr. O'Rielly's plan, te forward the mail 
and guard the telegraph ? 

The plan is feasible, greatly more economical than any 
other conceivable plan of securing the proposed advanta- 
ges, and falis in exactly with the idea of establishing a mili- 
tary forceon that route. In fact, ic is merely showing how 
the measures that the Government must necessarily take 
for the protection of that route, can be made, without ene 
cent's additional expense, IMMEASURABLY SERVICEABLE TO 
er INTEREST BUTH OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 

OPLE. 


[From the St. Louis Daily Union of January 6, 1848.] 
Then edited by the Hon. Samuel Treat. 


NOW FOR THE PACIFIC! 


Mr. O’Rik xy also states that he is ready to complete 
the whole line to the Pacific Ocean, within twelve months 
after the passage of a Congressional bill for the purpose. 
Truly this is a project worthy of the age. A ſew days 
ago, we spoke of its immense importance to the Govern- 
ment and people—the uvion of the Atlantic and Pacific 
by “links of lightning "—giving to the inhabitants along 
the American Shores of the two great oceans, instant com- 
munication, The subject is worthy of Congressional 
attention. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


As these pages were going to press, the Memorialist received some letters from Washington, 
copies of two of which may be annexed, expressive of the general views of all the writers; one of 
the writers of the subjoined letters being a member of Congress, and the other occupying one of the 
most prominent public stations in the Union : 


(From a distinguished public functionary.) 


c WASHINGTON, Feb. 16, 1852. 
% Henry O’'RieLLy, Esa. 


% Dear Sir—I have your letter of the 12th, [which inclosed a Memorial,] and have 
perused it with pleasure, as I take a deep interest in any project calculated to facilitate the Inter- 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific States. 

“If we cannot bind those States to us by Roads, Railroads, and Telegraph Lines, we may soon 
see them setting up for Independence. 

The ‘home tie’ which binds the Californian to his native State on the Atlantic, will grow 
weaker every day; and a new generation will soon arise, that ‘ know not the East, and then the 
ONLY BOND OF UNION will be a COMMON COUNTRY, and a COMMON GLORY, 
and a COMMON INTEREST, that can only be equaled by a free and uninterrupted communication 
from the Seat of Government to every part of this wide-spread Republic. 

I shall be happy to receive a copy of that part of the Report of the St. Louis National Conven- 
tion to which you refer, and after I have had time to peruse it, it will give me pleasure to receive 
from you any verbal explanations which you may be pleased to give. 

J am, your obedient servant, 


(From a Member of Congress.) 


„% WasHinaTon, Feb. 16, 1852. 
t Dear Sir :— 


‘“ Your letter and Memorial, presenting a proposition and plan for Telegraphic and Letter- 
Mail communication with the Pacific, is received. The plan seems to have been well considered, and 
to be complete in the measures proposed to accomplish the purpose. 

“ You request criticism, that, if objections exist, you may obviate them, if possible. I do not see 
any important change of your plan that could be made, and yet leave it efficient for its object. The 
difficulty is, to obtain the attention and action of Congress upon it. 

t Yours, truly, 
% To Henry O'RIELLT, Esa.“ 6 —ů — . 
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NORTON’S TELEGRAPH ROOMS, 
177 Broadway, New York. 


The attention of Telegraph 1 through- 
out the United States and British Provinces, is re- 
poorly invited to my stock of magnetic and 
chemical Telegraph apparatus, which will be found 
extensive and complete. i 

My facilities for manufacturing and forwarding 
with promptness and dispatch, whatever may be 
required to supply the wants in the offices or on 
the lines, are unequaled by any establishment in 
the country. The most careful attention will be 
given to the quality of my goods, being convinced 
that a reputation for good articles is the most en- 
during and in the end most profitable; at the same 
time I shall aim to keep constantly on hand, not 
only every article required in the business, but 
also every variety of such articles. 

My arrangements, both abroad and at home, are 
such that I think I can offer English and American 
wire upon as réasonable terms as it can be found 
in the market. 

5 ea Paper, Porous Cups, Platina, Nitric and 
Sulphuric Acid, Battery Tumblers, Insulators of 
every description, Gutta Percha covered office and 
river Wire, silk and cotton covered Wire, and eve- 
ry article connected with the business, not manufac- 
tured by me, will be sold at manufacturers’ prices. 
I am also prepared to furnish to order Communica- 
tion Headings, Record Books, and Envelopes, 
printed in the neatest and most economical man- 
ner. 

Morse Registers, 880, 835 and $40. 

Relay Magnets, $10, $124 and $15. 

Key, $5; Key with circuit closer, $6. 
Bulkley’s Protector from Tightening; $3 50. 
Carey’s Do o 7 00. 
Zines, 8 cents per pound. 

A new artiele of office wire, much superior (and 
containing in a pound double the length of Gutta 
Percha office wire), $1 per pound. 

I have recentl added to my manufactory an 
electro plating and gilding asper agent and am pre- 
pared to give the highest style of finish and orna- 
ment to the instruments furnished. I am also 


prepared to earry out any original design, altera- 
tion or improvement in the construction of instru- 
ments, &c., which may be suggested by the taste 
of the purchaser. i 

Every person connected with the Telegraph is 

desirous of seeing it improved, and every induce- 
ment thereto will be held out by me, to the inge- 
nious operator and mechanic. It is my intention 
to add to my stock every valuable improvement 
(as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made), and any person that may have made, or 
at any future time constructs, any instrument that 
can materially benefit the working of the Telegraph, 
is solicited to address me (post-paid). 
Those companies that have heretofore employed 
agents to make their purchases in this city, will 
be enabled to save that expense by sending their 
orders direct tome; as it is my intention to keep 
constantly on sale, at the lowest prices for cash, 
every article used in the construction and working 
of a line of Telegraph. 

Goods can be forwarded to any town in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces (provided said 
town has connection by oxpress with New York), 
and the money collected on their delivery. Persons 
will do well, when in places that have no such 
connection, to have what they order forwarded 
to the nearest express town. 

The subscriber, having become the proprietor 
of Bulkley’s patent 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC ENUNCIATOR, 


OR 
HOTEL TELEGRAPH, 


Would respectfully call the attention of those in- 
terested in Hotels and Steamboats throughout the 
country, to the universal satisfaction it has given 
wherever it has been put up. Itis rapidly taking 
the place of the Mechanical Enunciator, its great 
superiority being apparent to any person that will 
examine it. , 


J. W. NORTON, 


177 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ACIDOMETERS, 
FOR TESTING, WITH PERFECT ACCURACY, THE STRENGTH OF ACIDS. 
NO TELEGRAPH OFFICE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. W. NORTON, 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Historical Notices of Electric Telegraphs through= 
out the World. 


Wiru this number of the TELEGRAPH MAG- 
AZINE, we commence, and in future numbers 
will continue, the fulfillment of a prominent 
, purpose avowed in our Introductory Remarks 
—the “purpose of collecting and diffusing in- 
telligence, for ready and permanent reference, 
concerning the Electric Telegraph System, in 
its origin and progress throughout the world.” 
The realization of this object is essentially 
necessary in furthering our chief design—that 


of “discussing all matters affecting the opera- 


tions of the ‘Telegraph and the Telegraphers 
in the United States—intimately connected as 
they are with the interests of the American 
people.” 

On no prominent subject of public impor- 
tance is there prevalent a greater deficiency of 
accurate information. Our care will, therefore, 
be increased towards furnishing such authentic 
data as may enable the reader to form his own 
conclusions, or which may at least direct his 
attention to the various scientific works where- 
in he may more fully study the history of 
Electricity, before deciding on the respective 
claims and merits of the many distinguished 
men of all nations who have contributed to 
the advancement of Electric Science, in its 
adaptation to telegraphic purposes. 

We know well the delicacy of the task we 
have undertaken ; but as we are influenced by 
the single purpose of rendering “equal and 
exact justice” to all concerned, and as we shall 
venture no assertion which is not sustained by 
evidence enabling the reader to judge for him- 
self, we rest confidently in the belief that our 
“impartiality” will not be questioned even by 
those who dissent from any opinions we may 
express. In this connection. particularly, we 
deem it proper to repeat an observation in our 
introductory address, to the effect that, “not 
having the vanity to suppose ourselves infal- 
lible, especially in matters about which the 
wisest and best men among us may honestly 
differ in opinion, we will esteem it an act of 
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friendship, instead of hostility, to be furnished 
with any reliable statements correcting what- 
ever errors we may commit.” 

The litigation which has unfortunately em- 
barrassed the progress of the Telegraph in the 
United States, has had at least one good effect 
in exciting investigations touching the origin 
and progress of the system. The results of 
these investigations are spread over many large 
volumes, numbering, probably, ten thousand 
printed pages of law cases. 

It is our aim to extract from this vast mass 
of pleadings and evidence, such portions of the 
testimony as comprise within the briefest lim- 
its the most essential truths. We will quote 
the testimony of many distinguished witness- 
es, including Professor Henry, the main figure 
in the history of Electro-telegraphic discovery 
—and including also Professor Morse, whose 
name is identified with the practical application 
of that discovery. The testimony of Ren- 
wick, Jackson, Silliman, Chilton, Gould, Walk- 
er, Gale, Norton, Hgusg, Dyar, and others, will 
also furnish quotag/of valuable information. 
The writings of Steinheil, breathing an enthu- 
siastic and appreciative spirit i 
graphic, will be constfved 
gard; and occasional referg 
to events illustrative of te 


chapter, in which Dr. Wifliam F. C 
Boston—a gentleman highly disti 
scientific research, especially i p 
Electro-Magnetism—takes a brief revigw of thy 
history of electric progress with reffrerice-fo 
telegraphic discovery, showing thg~diyisions 
under which that history may 
classified. We quote from his 
the case of French and others versus Rogers 
and others, which involved the question be. 
tween the Morse and Bain line between New 
York and Washington (which lines have since 
united under the Morse Patents) :— 
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History of Electric Telegraphs; divided into Three 
Periods. 


The history of the electric telegraph extends 
back a little over a century. Jt divides itself 
naturally into three periods: 

The rst, from 1746 to 1800, in which only 
free or machine electricity was known ; 

The second, from 1800 to 1820, when Gal- 
vanism also was known and employed; (Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, Natural Phil., vol. 
ii. London, 1832, article, Galvanism,” page 4; 
also, article, ‘‘Electro-Magnetism,” page. 4); 

And the third, from 1820 to the present time, 
in which electro-magnetism has been known and 
used, in addition to the preceding agencies. 

In each of these periods, the number of 
electric telegraphs proposed and carried, to a 
greater or less extent, into practical operation, 
was considerable, as will be shown in detail in 
the present answer. As a first remark, then, 
upon the electric telegraph, it appears not to be 
anew invention. The art of electric telegraph- 
ing was the discovery of the last century, and 
the ingenious modifications in the transmitting 
and receiving apparatus, which have been de- 
vised at a later period, are only to be consid- 
ered as improvements in that art. 

It is necessary to a clear comprehension of 
the subject, to separate the electric telegraph, 
in its essential character, from the various 
transmitting and indicating instruments which 
have been or may be used in connection with 
it. The telegraph, thus defined, consists in the 
electric agency by which communication is ef- 
fected between distant places. In this, the 
greatness and wonder of the invention con- 
sists. The transmitting and receiving instru- 
ments belonging to different systems of sig- 
nalizing, are secondary and incidental to the 
telegraph, and are to be judged by themselves. 

The properties or Jaws on which the tele- 
graph depends are, first, the capacity of excit- 
ing or disturbing the equilibrium of electricity, 
or, incommon language, generating electricity ; 
secondly, the capacity of insulating it when so 
generated; and, third, the capacity of conduct- 
ing it at pleasure by a circuit, longer or shorter, 
back to the place of its origin. Generation, 
insulation, and conduction of electricity are 
therefore words which constantly occur in the 
history and analysis of the telegraph. Any of 
the modes by which electricity is manifested 
may be subsequently employed as the means 
of noting or registering its passage in any part 
of the circuit. ; 


(First period aN e 1748 10 18000 using frictional 

The history of the electric telegraph in its 
first period is thus summed up by Professor 
Steinheil, of Munich, in his article translated 
in Sturgéon’s “Annals of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, and Chemistry”—a well-known scien- 


tific periodical published in London—for the 
year 1839, vol. iii. page 445. The velocity 
with which frictional electricity is transmitted 
along metallic conductors called forth, as long 
ago as in the last century, the idea of emplay- 
ing it for telegraphic communications. 

inkler (Priestley’s History of Electricity, 
p. 59) at Leipsig, in the year 1746 discharged 
several Leyden jars through a wire of consid- 
erable length; and on that occasion the river 
Pleiss formed a part of his circuit. Le Mon- 
nier in Paris (Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
xliv. p. 1, 290) produced shocks through a 
length of wire amounting to 12,789 feet. 
Watson (Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlv. 
for 1748) extended the experiment over a space 
of four miles, near Shooter’s Hill, comprising 
his circuit of two miles of wire, and an equal 
distance of dry ground. Lomond (Young’s 
Travels in France, 1784, vol. i. p. 79) trans- 
mitted telegraphic signals to a neighboring 
room by means of a pith ball electrometer, 
acted upon by frictional electricity. Reiser - 
(Voight’s Magazine, vol. ix. part 1) illuminated 
by the electric-spark letters formed upon plates 
of glass with strips of tin foil. Gauss (Gauss 
and Weber. Resultate des Mag. Vereins, vol. ii. 
p. 14) makes mention of a communication 
from Humboldt, according to which Betancourt 
in 1798 established a communication between 
Madrid and Aranguez, a distance of twenty- 
six miles, by means of a wire through which a 
Leyden jar used to be discharged, which was 
intended to be used as a telegraphic signal. 

All these experiments put it beyond a doubt 
that frictional electricity may be employed for 
giving signals at any distances, and that when 
these signals are properly contrived, they offer 
a convenient means of telegraphic intercourse.” 
page 446. 

The experiment described by Franklin in 
1748, and contained in Franklin’s works, 
Sparks’s edition, Boston, vol. v. p. 210, of set- 
ting fire to spirits by the electric current sent 
across the Schuylkill ona wire, and allowed 
to return by the river, deserves also a place in 
this statement. The proposal of Cavallo to 
employ different series of electric sparks for 
telegraphic signals, and to call attention by 
means of the explosion of the electrical gas pis- 
tol, was made in 1795, in his treatise on elec- 
tricity, vol, iii. p. 295. 

M. Amyot in a memoir in the Comptes Ren- 
dus of the French Academy of the sitting of 
July, 1838, published at Paris, pages 80, 81, 
aad 82, states that M. Savary attributes 
the first idea of telegraphic correspondence 
by electricity to Franklin. He proceeds to 
speak of Reiser’s perfectly matured plan of a 
telegraph of illuminated letters in 1794; of 
the telegraph of Dr. Salva, constructed in 
Spain, in 1798, by which the Infant of Spain, 
who saw it operate under his own eyes, was 
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specially informed of a piece of news from a 
very great distance. M. Quetelet, in the Bul- 
letins de [Academie Royale des Sciences of 
Brussels, in 1838, p. 44, describes the telegraph 
of Cavallo as above; of Reiser, of Lomond in 
or before 1787, using as signals the degrees of 
divergence of an electrometer; of Salva upon 
alarge scale; of Ronalds, published in 1823, 
whose apparatus for the communication by 
ee nan was the most ingenious and com- 
plete. 


(Second period of Electric Telegraphs—1800 to 1820— 
using Galvanic Electricity.) 


In the second period, Semmering construct- 
ed at Munich an elaborate galvanic telegraph 
operating on the principle of decomposition. 
He used as many wires as letters, and made 
them communicate with an equal number of 
little guld pina or electrodes. The ascension 
of the gas bubbles—of the decomposed water 
from any of these, effected by a powerful bat- 
- tery—served as a signal of a letter. This is 
fully described in the Denkschriften der Konig- 
licher Acadamie zu Munchen, of 1809 and 1810, 
commencing p. 401. In addition to this mode 
of alphabetical signalizing, Soemmering pro- 
vided an apparatus for striking an alarm bell 
when the indications were to be made. This 
is figured and described by the Abbé Moigno, 
in his history of the telegraph. (Traité de 
Telegraphie Electrique, par L’Abbe Moigno, 
Paris, 1849, p. 300.) ; 

The gases liberated by the first passage of 
the current were collected in a little inverted 
cup within the decomposing trough, attached 
to a lever above. As the cup became buoyant, 
it rose, carrying the lever with it, and causing 
a weight sliding upon the lever to drop upon a 
little platform so connected with chime machi- 
nery that a bell was struck as an alarm. In 
this case, by the transfer of the weight, a per- 
manent record was obtained of the commence- 
ment of acommunication. Soemmering speaks 
(Denkschr. der Academie, pp. 402, 409) of the 
telegraphs of Reiser and Salva, which had pre- 
ceded him; and also of the experiments which 
laid the foundation of the telegraph, by Le 
Monnier and Watson. 

This telegraph is especially interesting, from 
its use of the same principle for indicating, 
that is, of electro-decomposition, as the tele- 
graph of Bain. By placing a tube containing 
acidulated water in the circuit of Bain’s line of 
telegraph between Boston and Providence, and 
using two platina wires as poles, I found that 
the same signals which left their trace on the 
prepared paper used by Bain, liberated a plen- 
tiful supply of bubbles from the decomposed 
water. When the letters were signalized more 
slowly, or at the estimated rate of about thirty 
per minute, the separate impulses of decom- 
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position could be distinguished, so that the 
operator accustomed to the alphabet could, ac- 
cording to his own statement, recognize the 
letters. The telegraphs of Bain and of Soem- 
mering in the simplest form, were here work- 
ing, side by side, in the same circuit, and by 
means of the same current. 

In February, 1816, Dr. J. Redman Coxe, of 
Philadelphia, according to the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, proposed, in acommunication 
to Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, vol. vii. 
p. 162 (the original of which I have also con- 
sulted), a galvanic telegraph, using the decom- 
position of water and of metallic salts (involv- 
ing, in principle, a permanent change of color) 
as its mode of signalizing. (Journal of Frank- 
lin oe vol. xx. page 825, Philadelphia, 
1837). 

In the same year a telegraph using frictional 
electricity was constructed in England, by 
Francis Ronalds, who published a 1 
of the instrument in 1823, according to the 
authorities given below. In this arrangement 
there were clocks at the stations, which kept 
time with each other, and which were furnished 
with a light disk of cyphers in place of hands, 
having twenty different signs towards their cir- 
cumference. At the moment the proper sign 
on the disk passed before the index at one sta- 
tion, the spark was discharged, and an electro- 
meter, stationed at the other, diverged, and 
caused the same sign on the disk at the other 
to be noted. This telegraph is stated to have 
been erected at Hammersmith, with eight miles 
of wire, and to have used the explosion of the 
gas pistol as an alarm. (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Edinburgh, 1842, 7th edition, vol. viii. p. 
662. Also Steinheil, Annals of El., vol. iii. p. 
446.) 


(Third period of Electric Telegraphs—after 1820—Using 
Electro-Magnetism, in addition to other agencies.) 


The third period commences with the impor- 
tant discovery of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
by Ampére, in 1820, and its description, in that 
and the following years. (Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique, 1820, vol. xv. p. 73. Exposé des 
Nouvelles Découvertes, par Ampere et Babinet, 
Paris: 1822. See also, Amyot, Comptes 
Rendus, 1838, p. 81.) This telegraph used 
the deflection of the needle for its signals, em- 
ploying as many circuits as there were letters, 
and using lever keys, like those of the piano, 
for completing the circuit of each letter. Pass- 
ing over other inventions and plans, it is onl 
necessary to refer, in this place, to the telegrap 
of Harrison Gray Dyar, said to have baen con- 
structed by him in 1827 or 1828, on Long 
Island. This telegraph, using frictional electri- 
city, I believe to have dyed its signa 
by means of electro-decomposifi 
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geon’s Annals of Electricity, vol. iii. p. 448 | duced; and, as it is quite immaterial at what 


1839) is stated to have contrived a deflective 
magnetic telegraph with only one wire, in the 
latter part of 1832. This telegraph had an alarm 
bell connected with it. It seems to have been 
a step in advance of previous electro-mugnetic 
telegraphs. Steinheil makes the following 
statement of the next important invention or 
improvement, (Sturgeon’s Annals of Electri- 
city, vol. iii. p. 448; 1839.) To Gauss and 
Weber (Gott. gel. Anz., 1834, p. 1273, and 
Schumacher’s Jahrbuch, 1837, p. 38) is due 
the merit of having in 1833 actually construct- 
ed the first simplified galvano-magnetic tele- 
graph. It was Gauss who first employed the 
excitement of induction, and who demonstrated 
that the appropriate combination of a limited 
number of signs is all that is required for the 
transmission of communications. Weber's dis- 
covery, that a copper wire 7,460 feet long, which 
he had led across the houses and steeples of 
Gottingen, from the Observatory to the Cabinet 
of Natural Philosophy, required no special in- 
sulation, was one of great importance. The 
principle was thereby at once established 
of bringing the galvanic telegraph to the most 
convenient form. All that was required was 
an appropriate method of inducing or exciting 
the current, with the power of changing its di- 
rection without having recourse to any special 
contrivances for that purpose. 

In accordance with the principles we have 
laid down, all that was required in addition to 
this, was to render the signals audible; a task 
that apparently presented no very particular 
difficulty, inasmuch as in the very scheme itself, 
a mechanical motion, namely, the deflection of 
a magnetic bar, was given. All that we had to 
do, therefore, was to contrive that this motion 
should be made available for striking bells, or 
for making indelible dots. This falls within the 
province of mechanics, and there are, therefore, 
more ways than one of solving the problem. 
Hence, the alterations which I have made in the 
telegraph of Gauss.” The paper of Professor 
' Steinheil goes on to describe his registering 
telegraph. This is also described in the Comp- 
tes Rendus of the French Academy, of the 
sitting of September 10, ,1838, pages 590 to 
593. 

It thence appears that this telegraph was in 
public operation between Munich and Bogen- 
hausen, on or before July 17, 1837. ‘The 
deflection of the needle was made here to effect 
two objects; to strike a bell, and to register 
serial dots or short marks on a fillet of paper 
moved by clock-work. ‘These dots were com- 
bined so as to form an alphabet of letters. He 
says (Sturgeon’s Annals of Electricity, 1839, 
vol. iii. pp. 449, 450), “ If bells are placed at the 
proper striking distance from” (the magnetic 
bars), “they will ring at every deflection pro- 


part of the circuit wire, completing the circuit, 
the multiplier containing the indicator is in- 
serted, we have it in our power to produce the 
sign excited by induction at any part of the 
course the wire takes. Should it be desired 
that the indicating bar, instead of producing 
sounds, should write, it is merely required to 
adapt to one end of the little magnetic bara 
small vessel filled with a black color and term- 
inating in a capillary tube. This tube, instead 
of striking upon a bell, thus makes a black spot 
upon some flat surface held in front of it. If 
these spots are to compose writing, the surface 
upon which they are printed must keep moving 
on in front of the indicator with a uniform 
velocity, and this is easily brought about by 
means of an endless strip of paper which is 
rolled off one cylinder on to another by clock- 
work.” It will be observed that this attach- 
ment of a pen would have been equally easyin 
connection with Ampere’s Deflective Telegraph 
of 1820. 


In the same year, the deflective electro-mag- 
netic telegraph of Cooke and Wheatstone was 
patented, having been sealed June 12, 1837. 
(London Repertory of Patent Inventions, 1839. 
Vol. xi. new series, p. 1.) This brings the 
history of the telegraph to the time of the caveat 
of S. F. B. Morse, in October, 1837, or to the 
first description of his telegraph believed to have 
been given to the public, in the same year; also, 
(on the authority of a book entitled, “The 
American Magnetic Telegraph, by Alfred Vail, 
Philadelphia, 1845,” p. 70,) the time of the first 
test experiment of the whole plan, stated by S. F. 
B. Morse, in a letter to the Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, Secretary of the Treasury, and believed to 
be included in areport to Congress made under 
date of Dec. 6, 1837, to have been devised, but 
not tested until a few weeks previous to the 
27th of September, 1837. 


The number of telegraphs belonging to the 
different periods, had been so greatly multiplied 
at this time, or soon afterwards, that Quetelet 
states, on the authority of Wheatstone, in the 
Bulletin de Academie Royale des Sciences, de 
Bruxelles, published at Brussels, in 1838, p. 46, 
that there were already, at that time, names of 
sixty-two claimants to the discovery of the electric 
telegraph. The reactions of electricity which 
have been used up to the present time, as the 
means of telegraphic indication, are principally 
as follows: The spark; divergence of the elec- 
trometer; visible decomposition and buoyancy 
of the gases from water; decomposition of 
salts; deflection of a magnetic bar or needle; 
electro-magnetic attraction and repulsion ; last- 
ly, ignition. Several of these have been so used 
as to produce permanent effects, or to register 
the signal communicated. 
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Memoranda further illustrative of Telegraphic Pro- 
gress during the Three Periods.” 


The brief retrospect of Dr. Channing con- 
templates the history of Telegraphing down 
to the year 1837, when Professor Morse’s first 
patent was applied for. The statements of 
Professor M., detailing his progress from the 
time of his conception in conversation with Dr. 
Jackson, on board the ship Sally, in 1832, five 
years previous to the date of his successful 
experiment and caveat, in 1837, and detailing 
also his views of the subsequent history of 
telegraphic operations—will appear in the next 
number, along with the statement, drawn by 
legal authority, from Professor Henry. 

Meantime, some memoranda may be appro- 
priately added here, showing further particu- 
lars respecting the progress of electric dis- 
covery during each of the “three periods” 
alluded to by Dr. Channing; and with this 
view we quote the array of facts and authori- 
ties minutely given by Charles B. Moss, Esq., 
in a statement submitted to the U. S. Circuit 
Court, in Kentucky, omitting from that state- 
ment every thing of a controversial character. 
The references given will enable the reader to 
examine the original authorities for each state- 
ment. For the convenience of reference, we 
have placed captions over various paragraphs 
in the statement of Col. Moss: · 


(Le Monnier’s Discoveries,—1746.) 


On the 12th November, 1746, M. Le Mon- 
nier, the younger, read before the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris, a memoir, detailing 
a series of experiments which he had then re- 
_ cently made, in order to test objections which 
he entertained to some of M. Du Faye’s doc- 
trines in Electricity.. As some of these ex- 
periments prove M. Le Monnier to be the first 
Electrician who discovered— 

Ist. That the Electric discharge could be 
transmitted through metallic circuits of great 
length; 

2d. ‘That he was the first who demonstrated 
that static or machine Electricity could be 
passed through or over large bodies of water; 
and 

3d. That he was the first who endeavored 
to ascertain the velocity with which Electricity 
passes through the circuit— 

It is proper to state his experiments here in 
detail, but without any further reference to 
the object which had induced him to undertake 
them. 

Experiment No. 1. As to the length of 
metallic circuit through which the Electrical 
charge could be passed: M. Le Monnier pass- 
ed a shock through an iron wire some two 
thousand toises, or nearly two and a half miles 
in length—notwithstanding that the wire laid 


on wet grass, newly ploughed ground, &c., 
throughout most of its length. 


Experiment No. 2. As to the conductibility 
of water: He laid an iron chain round a por- 
tion of the circumference of one of the basins 
of the“ Tuilleries having a surface of about an 
acre. An assistant held one end of the chain 
in his left hand, whilst his right was immersed 
in the water. Diametrically opposite the first, 
there was a second assistant, who held the 
other end of the chain in his right hand, whilst 
he grasped a Leyden Phial “ well electrified” 
with his left. When this assistant touched 
with the wire of the phial “an iron rod, fixed 
upright in a piece of cork that floated near the 
edge of the basin, at that instant both ob- 
servers felt a violent shock in both their arms,” 
proving that the line of water between them 
had formed part of the circuit, of which the 
chain was also a part. A similar experiment 
on two basins of water, connected, in order, 
as the author quaintly remarks, “that it might 
appear distinctly that the electric effluvia did 
really pass along the superficies of the wa- 
ter.’ 2 


It is shown, too, by these experiments, that 
electricity follows the best conductors. 


Experiment 3d. His experiment to ascer- 
tain the velocity of electricity, consisted in 
taking a shock through an iron wire 950 toises 
in length, suspended by silken threads, and 
bent in the middle so that the two legs were 
nearly or quite parallel; but he could not ob- 
serve as much difference as a quarter of a sec- 
ond between the time of closing the circuit, by 
the discharge of a Leyden Phial, and that of 
his experiencing the shock: From this and a 
subsequent experiment, M. Le Monnier infer- 
red that the velocity of electricity was too 
great to be determined with any degree of 
precision. See Philosophical Transactions, 
Martyn’s Abridgement, vol. x., pages 336, 
338, | 

(Winkler's Experiments,—1746.) 


These experiments of Le Monnier were im- 
mediately repeated by many other philoso- 
phers, amongst whom John Henry Winkler, 
then Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Leipsic, is mentioned, by Stein- 
heil, as having, in 1746, discharged several 
Leyden jars through a circuit formed by a part 
of the River Pleiss and a wire of considerable 
length. - See Sturgeon’s Annals, vol. iii., page 
445. 

(Watson's Discoveries,—1747.) 

The experiments of Dr. William Watson, 
in reference to the conductibility of water, 
long metallic circuits, and the velocity of elec- 
tricity, were made during the months of July 
and August, of the year 1747. 
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From the extent of the scale on which they 
were conducted, and the great sagacity and 
address displayed in the manipulation, their 
results were received with the greater confi- 
dence, and as rigorously verifying the conclu- 
sions of Le Monnier. But they were chiefly 
remarkable, however, for the important discov- 
ery to which they led, viz.: That dry ground 
could be used as a part of an electrical cir- 
cuit, which was made at Highbury Barn, Au- 
gust 5. As this station was situated in a bend 
of New River,it was supposed that the ground 
portion of the circuit might be moist, and that 
its conductibility was entirely due to this cir- 
cumstance. Torelieve the subjectfrom all source 
of doubt, it was determined to repeat the experi- 
ment, in a circuit double the length of the for- 
mer, at Shooter’s Hill.“ As only one shower of 
rain had fallen during the preceding five weeks, 
the ground could not be but very dry, and as 
no water was near, if the electrical commotion 
was felt by the observers at the stations, it 
might be safely concluded that water had no 
share in conducting it.” On the 14th of Au- 
gust, a circuit was formed of two miles of 
wire, supported on sticks of Baked wood, and 
of the ground circuit comprised within the 
extreme stations, and, of course, also two miles 
in extent; and making an entire circuit of four 
miles. The Leyden jar was repeatedly dis- 
charged through the circuit, and the shocks 
were distinctly, and generally severely, felt by 
the observers placed within the circuit. These 
results established the fact, that dry ground 
could be made a part of an electrical circuit. 


(Other Experiments,—1748.) 


Many experiments were very carefully and 
skillfully made at the same time, to deduce the 
velocity of electricity by noting the time which 
elapsed from observing the electric shock and 
the flash of a gun till the report was heard—a 
very rude method, it must be admitted. The 
general conclusion of the observers, however, 
appears to have been, “that, by comparing the 
respective velocities of electricity and sound, 
that of electricity, in any distance yet expe- 
rienced, is nearly instantaneous.” It may be 
added that a similar set of experiments on the 
velocity of electricity were carried out on the 
5th of August, 1748, by some of the gentle- 
men who had assisted Dr. Watson, when the 
experimenters “were fully satisfied, that 
through the whole length of the wire, being 
12,276 feet, the velocity of electricity was in- 
stantaneous.” See Philosophical Transactions, 
Martyn’s Abridgement, vol. x., page 347. 


(Franklin’s Researches,—1748.) 


Our own Franklin, whose researches fur- 
nished so much and such valuable material for 
the structure of Electricity, and whose beauti- 
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fully simple theory gave it form and style— 
whose brilliant discoveries were made but to 
benefit his kind—Franklin seems to have been 
long and familiarly acquainted with the most 
of these facts; for, in a letter to his English 
friend, Peter Colinson, Esq., written at Phila- 
delphia, in 1748, he gives a very interesting 
detail of the amusing manner in which they 
were to be applied at an electrical feast to be 
held on the Schuylkill, as a proper termina- 
tion, for the season, of the labors of himself 
and his brother electricians. See Franklin's 
Works. 


It has been well observed by the celebrated 
Dr. Robert Hare, that “with Franklin's dis- 
coveries the science of mechanical electricity 
reached its meridian splendor.” The only ex- 
ceptions which might be made to this, may be 
the few developments made by recent research- 
es in relation to the chemical and magnetic 
action of this agent, and some learned disqui- 
sitions on its true theory as to whether there 
is but one fluid according to his theory, or two 
fluids according to that of Dufaye, or, finally, 
whether the phenomena may not be more easi- 
ly explained by the hypothesis of undulations, 
as in the case of sound, light, &c.; but with 
these exceptions, the department of mechanical 
or frictional electricity has received but com- 
dicta little attention since the time of 

ranklin. 


(Origin of ** Galvanism,”—1800.) 


This temporary neglect of the science of 
mechanical electricity may be attributed in a 
great degree to an accidental discovery, the 
results of which have not only powerfully 
aided in the development of chemistry, and 
given birth to new arts and processes, but have 
exercised a wonderful influence on social in- 
tercourse. Luigi Galvani, Professor of Ana- 
tomy at Bologna, had observed that a current 
from an electric machine, passing through the 
nerve of a dead frog, would cause muscular 
contractions. A strong advocate of the doc- 
trine of animal electricity, he was at no loss 
for an hypothesis either to account for the 
phenomena, or to conduct future investiga- 
tions; and, after. various experiments, was led 
to the new fact, that, when the nerve and mus- 
cle were connected by a metal, the contractions 
occurred in the same manner as they had done 
under the influence of the current. Galvani 
explained this, by assuming, in accordance with 
his favorite theory, that the surface of the 
muscle was in one kind of electrical state, 
whilst the nerve was in the opposite; that the 
metal connecting them, playing the part of a 
discharging rod, produced the electrical equi- 
librium, the same as in the discharge of a Ley- 
den jar, and the muscular contractions were 
the consequence. This hypothesis, however 
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plausible it might be, was not received by sci- 
entific men generally. 


(Volta’s Researches, 1800) 

Alexander Volta, then Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Pavia, who 
had carefully repeated and extended the expe- 
riments of Gaivani, declared it to be untenable. 
He proved that it was necessary to use two 
different metals to produce contraction; that 
the contact of heterogeneous metals develop 
electricity, and it was to the electricity thus 
produeed, and not the electrical state of the 
nerve and the muscle, that the contractions 
were due. In support of his views, he under- 
took a series of experiments on the electricity 
excited by the simple contact of different me- 
tals, which finally led him to the discovery of 
the apparatus known as Volta’s Pile. It may 
not be out of place to give a general idea of 
the principle and action of the pile; as it was 
the germ of the battery, now used as the elec- 
tromotor on all Telegraphic lines. As the 
simple contact of a single pair of metallic 
plates, one of silver, and one of zine, will de- 
velope a certain quantity of electricity, it is 
plain that the effect will increase, in some man- 
ner, with the increase of the number of metal- 
lic pairs. This is the principle. Now, if we 
pile up anumber of zinc and silver disks, taking 
care that the zinc and silver regularly alternate 
in the series, and if we place between each 
pair a wet cloth, we form an apparatus embo- 
dying and multiplying the principle: if the 
extreme disks of each pile, composed of a suffi- 
cient number of pairs, betouched by moistened 
hands, a shock will be received; and when 
wires attached to them are made to touch and 
separate, sparks will be seen. Such is the ap- 
paratus of which Volta communicated a de- 
scription to the Royal Society, in a letter dated 
Como, 20th March, 1800. See Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1800, page 403. 


(Nicholson and Carlisle’s Discoveries,—1800. 


It is apparent from this communication, that 
Volta had no knowledge of the chemical power 
of his own pile. The discovery is due to 
Messrs. Nicholson and Carlisle, by whom it 
was made on the 2d May, 1800, whilst engaged 
in repeating Volta’s experiments. It happened 
that the polar wires came in contact with a 
drop of water, which was immediately thrown 
into a state of effervescence, accompanied by 
the peculiar odor of hydrogen gas. The facts 
suggested the chemical power of the pile, and 
an experiment was at once instituted to test 
the correctness of the suggestion. A glass 
tube containing water was corked at each end, 
and two brass wires were introduced, one 
through each cork, into the tube, the ends ap- 
proximating but not touching each other. The 
free end of each wire was then connected with 
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a terminal plate or pole of the pile, and the 
decomposition of the water immediately com- 
menced, as in the case of the drop of water. 
But another effect was now noticed; that the 
bubbles appeared at the end of that wire con- 
nected with the silver end of the plate, whilst 
the end of the wire connected with the zine 
plate became at first discolored and ultimately 
blackened. It was a question, now, whether 
this discolorization of the wire did not arise 
from a combination of the disengaged oxygen 
with the brass; and if it did, it was manifest 
that the other gas disengaged and collected 
must be hydrogen, and would therefore ex- 
plode when mixed with a proper volume of 
atmospheric air. To determine the point, the 
gas collected was mixed with an equal bulk of 
atmospheric air; when, on applying flame to 
the compound, it exploded. It was thus de- 
monstrated that water had been decomposed 
into its constituent elements, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, and that the discoloring of the wire 
and the non-appearance of the oxygen, wasa 
consequence of the combination of the latter 
with the metal of the wire. This experiment 
showed also, that water is a conductor of 
voltaic,as it had been proved it is of frictional, 
electricity. See London Encyclopedia, 1845. 
Vol. 8, page 97. 


(The Cruikshank Battery.) 


Valuable as the pile proved to be to the ex- 
perimenter, yet its use and management were 
attended with much inconvenience and trouble. 
In proportion as the number of pairs in the 
pile was increased, the greater was the pressure 
on the wet cloth interposed between the lower 
pairs of disks. The consequence was, that the 
solution used to moisten them, and discharging 
an important function in the operation of the 
pile, exuded, and the duration of the action of 
the pile considerably lessened, Besides this, 
the zinc plates would become, by the action of 
the solution, covered with oxide, which it was 
necessary to remove; and to re-saturate the 
cloths and clean the pile, required that the lat- 
ter should be taken to pieces. This led to the 
invention of the Trough Battery by Cruikshank, 
shortly after the introduction of the pile into 
England. 

(Sir Humphrey Davy’s Apparatus.) 


The invention of the Cruikshank Battery was 
followed by other modifications of the pile, of 
which the trough constituted an important ele- 
ment. 

It was with these newly contrived apparatus 
that Sir Humphrey Davy, shortly after the dis- 
covery of Nicholson and Carlisle, commenced 
that brilliant career of electro-chemical re- 
search, so productive of those wonderful results 
which revolutionized the whole science of 
chemical philosophy. Commencing his investi- 
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gations with the decomposition of water, he | dered her by electricity, by furnishing laws to 


not only verified, by the most delicate methods, 
the experiments of the gentlemen just named; 
but he demonstrated the analytic powers of the 
voltaic current by its decomposition of the so- 
lution of the salts and alkalis, ete. See Works 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, edited by Jno. Davy, 
M. D. &c., London, 1839. 


(Observations on the Foregoing Discoveries.) 

From the time of the invention of the pile, 
it was generally conceded that the agent it de- 
veloped was electricity, but in a modified form; 
and the rationale of its evolution, maintained 
by the scientific, was the same as that origin- 
ally given by Volta, viz: The contact of he- 
terogeneous metals. Yet, considering that the 
efficient action of the pile depended as much 
upon the presence of cloths, or other fabric, 
moistened by some kind of fluid, as it did upon 
that of the metals, and that the absence of such 
fluid rendered it inoperative—it was suspected, 
at least, that this action was as much the re- 
sult of the chemical reaction between the fluid 
and the zine, as it was of simple contact. Ex- 
periments on the trough battery not only 
strengthened this suspicion, but finally led to 
the more general assumption that it was to 
such chemical reaction between the fluid and 
the oxydable metal, that the action of the bat- 
tery or pile was mainly due—mere metallic 
contact being necessary only to closing the 
circuit in order to permit this reaction to pro- 
ceed unrestrained. Although the battery was 
certainly a great improvement on the pile, yet 
its inherent defects caused great embarassment 
to philosophers. It was observed simultane- 
ously with its introduction, that, the same as 
in the pile, the force of the current was great- 
est in a very few moments after the immersion 
of or throwing the exciting fluid(which replaces 
the saturated cloths of the pile) upon the plates; 
and from that moment it rapidly decreased till 
it became evanescent. Besides this, the zinc 
plates required frequent cleaning, and the saline 
or acid solution required as frequently to be 
renewed or strengthened. In the investigation 
instituted to ascertain the general laws which 
govern the action of the voltaic current, it is 
evident that no confidence could be accorded 
to the results obtained where such electromo- 
tors had been employed. These defects, too, 
would present insuperable obstacles to the prac- 
ticable application of any volta-electro-mag- 
netic arrangement requiring to be of great 
duration and of constant force such, for in- 
stance, as electro-magnetic engines, or Electro- 
type apparatus; or electro-magnetic Tele- 
raphs required to be continually in operation. 
fn view of such applications, attention was now 
directed chiefly to the diminution of these ob- 
jectionable features, and chemistry made am- 
ple compensation for the brilliant services ren- 


guide the analysis of the battery preparatory 
to its improvement. The problem to be solved 
was to construct an electromotor, such, that its 
current should be constant in force, and of 
considerable duration. 


(Professor Hare’s Improvements.) 


Although such were the special objects which 
had enlisted the attention and efforts of elec- 
tricians, it would be improper not to mention 
that Professor Robert Hare, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, had distinguished himself, and 
had rendered good service to the science, by his 
valuable improvement, at an early day, on other 
points of the battery. His efforts, however, 
appear to have been confined mainly to the ex- 
perimental test of his original and beautiful 
theory, that the quantity of two of the constitu- 
ents of the voltaic current, heat and electricity, 
were evolved in this proportion, viz: The 
caloric being: to the electricity: as the extent 
of generating surface: to the number of the 
series. His calorimotor and deflagrator were 
the triumphant evidences of his theoretical 
views. See Hare’s Lectures and Essays. 


(Batteries of Becquercl, La Rue, &c.) 


The first to obtain a certain degree of con- 
stancy in the action of the battery, by a new 
modification of its elements (without which 
Electric Telegraphs would be comparatively 
valueless), were Professor Richie and M. Bec- 
querel, pere. The latter, in 1829 constructed a 
battery which, with proper attention, would 
maintain the current of nearly constant force 
for about an hour and a half. See London 
and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 1842, 
vol. 20, page 296, et seq. 7 

The next important step in the march of 
improvement was made by Mr. Warren de la 
Rue,of which the Encyclopedia Britannica,1842, 
vol. xxi. pages 668-69, says that its value was 
the consequence of his “ using a solution of 
sulphate of copper, as the exciting agent in 
Voltaic Batteries. Oxygen is thus supplied to 
the zinc by the oxyde of copper. No gas is 
evolved, and the action being thus rendered 
continuous, the effect is fully equal to that 
momentarily produced by immersion in acids.” 


(Daniell’s Constant Battery.) 


This was followed in the year 1836 by the 
improvement of Prof. Daniel], of which the 
same work speaks as follows: “ Notwith- 
standing the numerous improvements which 
have been made in the Voltaic Battery, no suc- 
cessful attempts had been made till the time of 
Prof. Daniell, to discover the causes of the va- 
riations and decline of its force after the first 
immersion of the plates in the diluted acid. The 
principal cause of these variations he proved 
to be the evolution of hydrogen gas from the 
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negative surface, which not only consumes a | caused by the absorption of hydrogen’ of the 


considerable portion of the generated electri- 
city, but reduces at the conducting plates the 
oxide of zinc formed by the action of the bat- 
tery at generating plates ; and here the conduct- 
ing plates were ultimately so encrusted with 
metallic zinc as to diminish and finally annihi- 
late the circulating force. Hence he was led 
to the construction of what he calls a Constant 
Battery, for producing an invariable current of 
force, and therefore applicable to many impor- 
tant researches which cannot be successfully 
carried on under variation of the voltaic cur- 
rent. But, besides the attainment of this great 
object, Prof. Daniell considers it as promising 
the following advantages: 

“ist. The abolition of all the local action, 
by the facility of applying amalgamated zinc. 

«2d. The trifling expense of replacing the 
zinc rods when worn out, and the total absence 
of any wear of the copper. 

“3d. The dispensing with the use of nitric 
acid, and the substitution of the cheaper ma- 
terials, sulphate of copper and oil of vitriol, 
and the absence of any annoying fumes: and 

“ 4th. The facility and perfection with which 
all metallic communications may be made, and 
different combinations of the plates arranged.” 
See Encyclopedia Britannica, 1842. vol. xxi. p. 
669. 

(Grove's, Silllman's, and other Batteries.) 


Subsequent to the discovery and invention 
of Prof. Daniell, numerous forms of constant 
Batteries have been proposed, such as Smee’s, 
Grove’s, Silliman’s, Bunson’s; but the most 
valuable among them, at least for Telegraphic 
purposes, is that of Grove, and the only one 
now used on all Telegraphic lines. It was pro- 
posed in a memoir read before the French 
Academy on the 15th of April, 1839, and im- 
mediately adopted wherever constancy and 
energy in the voltaic current are required. The 
most valuable characteristics of the Grove 
Battery, which make it unequaled as a hydro- 
electromotor for Telegraphic communications, 

re: . 

Ist. The uniform character of its current, 

2d. The great energy of the current pro- 
duced by a few pairs, 

3d. The comparatively diminutive size of 
the active surface of a single pair, and— 

Ath. The great duration of its action. See 
London and Edinburgh Magazine, vol. xv. page 
287. (As evidence of this, it may be stated, 
and on the information and experience of seve- 
ral gentlemen who are at present in town, that 
the Grove Battery will, with proper attention 
in preparation, act uniformly for three weeks, 
without requiring renewal of the amalgama- 
tion, and only such occasional supply of nitric 
acid, &c., as will replace the loss produced by 
evaporation, and the slight dilution of the nitric 
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decomposed water. In one instance, it is known 
to have acted well for forty-five consecutive 
days.) . 
(Ampére’s proposed Telegraph, —1820.) 


The first Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, was 
proposed by the celebrated Ampére, in a report 
which he made to the Academy of Sciences in 
1820 ; and is chiefly remarkable for being the 
Telegraph for which a finger-key or stop was 
first devised. The Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, vol. iv. thus speaks of it :—* Ampére’s 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph.—In the curious 
Memoir of M. Ampére, of which we have al- 
ready given an account, he proposes to con- 
struct a Telegraph by using as many conduct- 
ing wires and magnetic needles as there are 
letters. By placing each letter on a different 
needle, he establishes, by means of the pile 
placed far from the needles, an alternate com- 
munication between its two extremities and 
those of each conductor; and this forms a sort 
of telegraph, fitted for writing all the details 


which one may wish to transmit through any 


obstacle, to a person who is charged with ob- 
serving the letters placed on the needles. B 

placing on the pile a row of stops, which would 
carry the same letters, and establish communi- 
cation by their descent, this method of corre- 
spondence might be made both rapid and easy.” 


(Barlow’s Researches,—1825.) 


This may be the proper place to notice an 
important fact, which at first threw some doubt 
on the practicability of Eleetro-Telegraphie 
communication; but which was most happily 
removed, so far as relates to Telegraphs using 
temporary magnetism, by the original mode of 
investigation, with the consequent invention of 
Prof. Josera Henry, then of the Albany 
Academy, subsequently Professor of Chemis- 
try, &c., at Princeton, and now Corresponding 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The conducting power of wires 
is now alluded to. In a paper entitled “On 
the Laws of Electro-magnetic Action, as de- 
pending on the length and dimensions of the 
Conducting Wire, &c., &c., by PETER Bar- 
Low, F. R. S., published in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, &c., vol. xii. p. 196, 
January, 1825, the law of the conducting pow- 
er of wire is for the first time introduced as 
one of the important elements of an electro- 
magnetic Telegraph. ° 

rom this paper the following extract is 
made: In a very early stage of Electro-mag- 
netic experiments, it had been suggested that an 
instantaneous Telegraph might be established 
by means of conducting wires and compasses, 
The details of this contrivance are so obvious, 
and the principles on which it is founded so 
well understood, that there was only one ques- 
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tion which could render the result doubtful ; 
and this was, is there any diminution of effect 
by lengthening the conducting wire? It had 
been said that the electric fluid, from a com- 
mon electrical battery, had been transmitted 
through a wire four miles in length, without 
any sensible diminution of effect, and to every 
appearance instantaneously; andif this should 
be found to be the case with the galvanic cir- 
cuit, then no question could be entertained of 
the practicability and the utility of the sugges- 
tion adverted to. I was therefore induced to 
make the trial, but I found such a sensible di- 
minution with only two hundred feet of wire as 
at once to convince me of the impracticability of 
the scheme. It led me, however, to an inquiry 
as to the cause of this diminution, and the laws 
by which itis governed.” 


(Davy’s Previous Discoveries.) 


The discovery of Prof. Barlow might have 
been deduced, to a great extent, theoretically, 
had reference been had to a previous discovery 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, in relation to the dif- 
ference in manner in which each of the two 
forms of electricity, the common and voltaic, is 
conducted by metal. It had been long known 
that common electricity was conducted 
over the surface of the metal, while Davy 
“ found, as might have been expected, that the 
conducting power of wire for electricity, in 
batteries of the size and number of plates first 
described, was nearly as the mass; thus, when 
a certain length of wire of platinum discharged 
one battery, the same length of wire of six times 
the weight discharged six batteries ; and the ef- 
fect was exactly the same, provided the wires 
were kept cool, whether the mass was a single 
wire, or composed of six of the smaller wires, in 
contact with each other. This result alone 
showed that the surface had no relation to the 
conducting power, at least for electricity of 
this kind, and it was more distinctly proved by 
direct experiment: equal lengths and equal 
weights of wire of platinum, one round, and 
one flattened by being passed tranversely 
through rollers to six or seven times the sur- 
face, were compared as to conducting power; 
the flattened wire was the best conducting 
power in air, from its greater cooling powers; 
but in water no difference could be perceived be- 
tween them.” See Philosophical Trans, 1820-21. 


(Professor Richie’s Views,——1832.) 


As to the peculiar mode in which each kind 
of electricity (so to speak) is conducted, and 
which has formed the distinctive of each, expe- 
rience of the widest extent has confirmed 
Davy’s doctrine. Dr. Richie, in the Philos. 
Trans. for 1832, page 279, remarks: “ Com- 
mon electricity is diffused over the surface of 
the metal; voltaic electricity exists in the 
metal, Free electricity is conducted over the 
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surface of the thinnest gold leaf as effectually 
as over a mass of metal having the same sur- 
face. Voltaic electricity requires thickness of 
metal for its conduction.” 


(Lenz’s Law Established,—1837.) 

The law deduced by Barlow was, that the 
conductibility of wires of the same metal is 
inversely as the squares of the lengths, and di- 
rectly as their diameters; but, in view of ex- 
periments conducted with some care about the 
same time, the law was not generally received. 
In a paper read to the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, Nov., 1834, detailing his recent and most 
elaborate experiments in order to determine 
this law, Prof. Lenz remarks: “ The first 
more accurate experiments on this subject 
were made at a late period by means of the 
electromotor, and the voltaic pile;” and the 
experiments of Davy, Pouillet, Becquerel, 
Christie,Ohm and Fechner, prove the law, that 
wires of the same metal, conduct electricity 
inversely as their lengths, and directly as their 
sections.” 3 

It is the law last announced, known some- 
times as Lenz's Law, that is generally received, 
and no experience, so far as known, has yet con- 
flicted with it. See Taylor’s Scientific Me- 
moirs, 1837, vol. i., page 311. 


(Obstacles to an Electro-magnetic Telegraph.) 
Enough has been now adduced to prove not 
only the vastness of the obstacle presented to 
those who first proposed carrying out the praét 
of an Electro-magnetic Telegraph, but, also, the 
fallacy of that part of Professor Morse’s patent 
of June, 1840, which asserts, that the circuit 
of conductors may be made of cord or twine, 
or other substances, gilt, silvered, or covered 
with any thin metal leaf. In re-issues of the 
patent, this has been omitted. 


(Aldini’s Experiments.) 


Another important fact in relation to the 
conduction of voltaic electricity, was deter- 
mined by Jean Aldini, in the year 1803. lt is, 
that water is a.conductor of Galvanism as well 
as of common electricity, and that the voltaic 
current may, with proper precautions, be pro- 
jected across rivers and even arms of the sea. 
The experiments on rivers were conducted 
on the Seine and Marne on the 21st of May, 
1803, and those on the sea at Calais on the 
27th of the preceding February. In all Aldi- 
ni’s experiments, he used the Volta Pile, con- 
sisting of 80 disks of silver and zinc. See 
Essai, Theorique et Experimental sur le Galva- 
nisme, par le Prof. Jean Aldini. Paris, An. 12, 
1804. Seconde Partie. 


(Aldini, Wheatstone, &c., respecting the velocity 
of Electricity.) 


The experiments of Le Monnier and Watson, 
to ascertain the velocity of common electricity, 
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have already been noticed. It may now be 
stated that Professor Wheatstone in 1834, 
with a very superior apparatus, made a series 
of experiments with the same object. The im- 
portant result was, that the velocity of elec- 
tricity thraugh a copper wire exceeds that of 
light through the planetary space. See Philos. 
Trans. for 1834, p. 583. 

M. Aldini was the first to experiment on the 
velocity of voliaic, as Le Monnier, Watson, 
and Wheatstone, had done on that of the com- 
mon electricity. After several experiments, 
he concladed that the time of the passage of 
the fluid was not in any wise measurable by a 
clock which beat half seconds. See Aldini’s 
Essai, &c. 


(Professor Henry’s Discoveries.) 


The first philosopher who demonstrated that 
voltaic electricity could be conducted by the 
earth, and to use a ground circuit for this kind 
of electricity, was Dr. Joseph Henry. He 
made the experiment in illustration of his lec- 
tures on the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, 
shortly after becoming Professor at Princeton 
College. The affiant received this information 
from a gentleman who could not be mistaken 
as to the fact, and whose truthfulness none 
may doubt. 


(Steinheil’s Telegraph, with Ground Circuit,—1837.) 


Dr. Steinheil was the first to pass through 
a portion of the earth Magneto-Electricity, or 
that which permanent magnets induced in coils 
of wire surrounding the soft iron which moved 
in front of them; he was the first to use a 
ground circuit on the line of his recording 

elegraph (marking its dots on ribbon paper) 
built and operated in 1837; the electricity 
used for this line being magneto-electricity, 
as just mentioned. ° 

From an article of Dr. Steinheil upon Tele- 
graphic communication, especially “ by means 
of Galvanism,” it appears that the line of Tele- 
graphs for the use of Steinheil’s instrument, built 
in 1837, (between Munich and Bogenhausen) 
was nearly eight miles in length, and exposed 
to all weather and atmospheric changes, and 
supported by steeples and high buildings 

art of the route, and on posts with cross- 
hie where there were no high buildings. Dr. 
Steinheil speaks of many trials having been 
made up to 1838, to insulate and lay wires 
under ground, without success; and, there- 
fore, as far back as that date, 1838, he recom- 
mended the“ leading of the wire through the 
air,” supported “ on posts, as the best plan of 
laying a circuit of conductors.” 

[Subsequent experience shows that, in sev- 
eral countries, especially in Prussia and Eng- 
land, the Telegraph lines can be successfully 
insulated when laid under earth or water.] 
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(Oersted’s Discovery of Electro-Magnetism,—1 819.) 


The effects of lightning on steel implements 
and the mariner’s compass—inducing magnetic 
qualities in the former and changing or destroy- 
ing the poles of the latter—had long been 
known, and had led to a vague notion that 
there was some analogy between electricity 
and magnetism. 

To approximate a judgment on the point, 
the Electoral Academy of Bavaria, in the year 
1774, proposed the following as a prize ques- 
tion,—“ Is there a real and physical analogy 
between electric and magnetic forces, &c.” 
See Roget’s Electricity, 1832—Part Electro- 
Magnetism, p. 1—which in fact offered a new 
field for research. From this time much in- 
dustry and ingenuity were expended on the ques- 
tion; but nothing approaching a satisfacto 
solution appeared, till John Christian Oersted, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Copenhagen, announced his great discovery of 
Electro-Magnetism, in a Latin communication, 
dated Copenhagen, July 21, 1820, addressed to 
Dr. Thomas Thompson, editor of the Annals 
of Philosophy. The communication was 
translated and published in the “ Annals,” 
from which it appears that the discovery was 
made in the year 1819, and experimentally 
illustrated by Oersted before his class at the 
University, in his Lectures on Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, and Magnetism, during the winter of 
1819-20. See Thompson’s Annals of Philoso- 
phy, Vol. xvi. p. 273. 


(Effects of Oersted’s Discovery.) 


The announcement of this discovery created 
the most intense excitement among the learned 
of both hemispheres. The letter was immedi- 
ately translated and re-published in all the 
languages of Europe. Oersted's, experiments 
were eagerly repeated, varied and extended, 
and gave birth to a series of discoveries as 
wonderful and interesting as they were novel. 
No science, perhaps, can boast of that rapid de- 
velopment which Electro-Magnetism exhibited 
at the very dawning of its existence. In the 
catalogue of names distinguished for early and 
successful research in the new science, may be 
mentioned more particularly the names of Am- 
pére, Arago, Biot, Davy, Henry, Schweiger and 
Sturgeon; and as it may tend to throw some 
light on the details of the subject now under 
consideration, it may not be improper to po 
sent, after a proper reference to Oersted, a 
summary of such discoveries as are more imme. 
diately connected with the rise and progress of 
the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. Suppose a 
magnetic needle, such as that of the surveying 
compass, properly poised on its pivot, to be at 
rest in the magnetic meridian, and that a wire 
be arranged over and parallel to this needle 
and in the same vertical plane. If, now, the 
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ends of the wire be made to communicate re- 
spectively with the poles of a voltaic battery, 
the needle will be deflected. If the current be 
made to pass along the wire from north to 
south, the north end of the needle will point 
towards the east. If the current be made to 
pass from south to north, the same end of the 
needle will point to the west, Again if, the 
wire be placed UNDER the needle, the deflections 
will, other things the same, be the reverse of 
what they were when the wire was over the 
needle. Suppose the wire to be placed verti- 
cally in the magnetic meridian and near either 
pole of the needle, then, if the current be made 
to descend, the pole will move to the west. If 
the current be reversed, the pole will point to 
the east. These are the principal features of 
Oersted’s discovery. See Thompson’s Annals 
of Philosophy, vol. xvi. page 273, et seq. 
(Arago and Davy’s Experiments,—-1820.) 

These effects of the wire on the needle sug- 
gested the idea that the wire, whilst the current 
was passing through it, was itself magnetic. 
Arago and Davy proved this to be the fact, 
nearly about the same time and by the same 
test, viz: by iron filings brought near the wire, 
by which they were immediately attracted, and 
to which they adhered until the circuit was 
broken, when they immediately fell off. Ara- 
gos experiment was made about the 25th 
Sept. 1820—that of Davy on the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1820. See Phil. Trans. for 1820, p. 7; 
and Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxi. page 
686. 

(Oersted's Description of Schweiger’s Multiplier.) 

The deflecting power of the uniting wire, 
supposing the length to remain constant, was 
governed entirely by the quantity of the cur- 
rent passing through it; and when this was 
small, the deflection of the needle was of course 
diminished. An instrument, however, was pro- 
posed, by which the effect of a current of very 
small quantity could be made as powerful as 
that of a more considerable one passing the 
single wire. As it forms the basis of the first 
Recording Telegraph, Oersted’s description 
of it is given at length, —suggesting, that a re- 
currence to what has just been said: of his own 
discovery will clear up any apparent ob- 
err 
“Qn the Electro-Magnetic Multiplier of 
Schweiger, &c., by M. Oersted : 

“Immediately after the discovery of Elec- 
tro-Magnetism, M. Schweiger, Professor at 
Falle, invented an apparatus well adapted 
for displaying, by means of the magnetic 
needle, the feeblest electric currents. The 
effect of this multiplier [is a on the 
equal action exercised on the needle by all 
parts of the conducting wire, when it trans- 
mits a current. When a portion of this wire 
is bent, like a, b, c, (Fig. 1), 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


=>: 


if the two branches a, b, and b, , are in a 
vertical plane, and if a needle d, e, is suitably 
suspended in the same plane, we may easily 
conceive that the needle must receive an im- 
pulsion double of what one of those branches 
would have communicated. In fact, the im- 
pulsions given to the needle by the two hori- 
zontal portions of the wire are added together. 
To be satisfied of this, we have merely to ob- 
serve that in the actual arrangement these 
portions are PERCURNED by the electrical cur- 
rent, in two different directions. The upper 
wire and the under wire cause the declination 
of the needle to the two opposite sides, only 
in the cases when electricity moves in it, in the 
same direction. We shall, therefore, increase 
the effects by giving the conducting wires 
several convolutions round about the needle, as 
shown in Fig. 2. It is this which constitutes 
the electro-magnetic multiplier.” See Quar- 
terly Journal of Science, &c., vol. xvi. pp. 
123, 4. 


(Arago and Davy,—again.) 


Although the attraction of iron-filings by the 
wire connected with the poles of the battery in 
the experiments of Arago and Davy, proving 
its magnetic state, would naturally lead to the 
inference that this wire would communicate 
magnetism to iron and steel wire or needles, 
yet there was nothing in the experiments on 
which the distribution of polarity could be pre- 
dicted, particularly if different directions be 
given to the needle, in relation to that of the 
wire. Davy seems to have considered this, 
and to have instituted experiments to ascer- 
tain the law. But it is only necessary to notice 
that one which may be considered as the em- 
bryo of the electro-magnet. “I attached small 
longitudinal portions of wires of platinum, sil- 
ver, tin, IRON and steel in transverse directions 
to a wire of platinum that was placed in the 
circuit of the same battery. The steel and 
iron wire immediately acquired poles in the 
same manner as in the last experiment. The 
other wires seemed to have no effect except in 
aiding merely as parts of the electrical circuit; 
the steel retained its magnetism as powerfully 
after the circuit was broken; the iron wire im- 
mediately lost part of its polarity, and in a very 
short time the whole of it.” See Davy’s Letters 
to Dr. Wollaston, Phil. Trans. for 1820-21. 

The magnetic experiments of Arago seem to 
have been confined to steel needles and the in- 
duction of permanent magnetism; and in 
which he was materially assisted by the sug- 
gestion of Ampére of converting the uniting 
wire of the battery into a helix—a contrivance 
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for multiplying the inducing power of this wire, 

in imitation of Schweiger’s instrument just de- 

scribed. | 

(Biot’s Report on the use of the helix in the induction of 
magnetism.) 

The following extract from Biot's report to 
the Academy, a beautiful instance of physical 
reasoning, gives avery interesting account of 
the first use of the helix in the induction of 
magnetism. Speaking of the labors of the 
commission appointed by the Academy to ex- 
amine into and report on the discovery of Oer- 
sted, he states that, “In the different arrange- 
ments which we have just described, the 
conjunctive wire (i. e., the wire uniting the 
poles of the battery) and the magnets attract 
or repel principally by their most contiguous 
parts; for, with regard to the rest, their dis- 
tance rapidly diminishes their action. Hence 
it is evident that we should augment the en- 
ergy of the effects if we approximated together 
the different parts of the conjunctive wire, pre- 
serving to them, however, the same general 
line of action. M. Ampere has also verified 
this position by coiling the conjunctive wire in 
the form of a flattened spiral, on the planes of 
whose contours he acts with magnets as on the 
side of a single wire. Among the arrange- 
ments which he has thus formed, one of the 
most remarkable consists in winding the con- 
junctive wire around a cylinder of wood or glass 
forming an elongated spiral. Then, the force 
emanating from each point of the wire being 
always directed transversely to its length, be- 
comes in each element of the spiral perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the coils, and consequently 
parallel to the length of the spiral itself. 
Farther, on account of the convolutive char- 
acter of the force, all the inner points of the 
different rings exercise, in the interior of the 
spiral, forces which are equal and operate in 
the same direction ; whilst in action exteriorly, 
the forces emanating from the different points 
of each ring, oppose and weaken each other 
greatly by their obliquity. Thus,the result of 
all these actions ought to be much more ener- 
getic within the spiral than outside of it—a 
consequence which actually happens. 

“If we place in the interior of the spiral, 
unmagnetic steel needles, they will acquire in 
a few instants a permanent and very percep- 
tible longitudinal magnetism ; whereas, if we 
place them without the spiral, they suffer no 
change. This experiment is due to M. Arago.” 
See Quarterly Journal of Science, &c., Vol. 
XL, page 288. 


(Sturgeon’s Exhibition of Magnetic Power,—1825.) 


It was reserved for Sturgeon, afterwards 
editor of the Annals of Electricity, to be the 
first to exhibit the great magnetic power which 
could be developed in soft iron by the induc- 


tive influence of the current; and to him the 
honor is due of having produced, early in 1825, 
after numerous experiments, the first electro- 
magnets both of the straight-bar and horse- 
shoe forms. They were formed of soft iron 
rods, about a half inch in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a SINGLE copper wire, wound spi- 
rally, once, from pole to pole. In relation to 
their lifting power, Sturgeon states, that “ An 
electro-magnet of the above description, weigh- 
ing three ounces, furnished with one coil of. 
wire, supported fourteen pounds.” See Annals 
of Electricity, Vol. x., pp. 222-3. 


(Moll’s Improvement on Sturgeon,—1828.) 


Dr. G. Moll, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, in the University of Utrecht, saw, when 
in England, in 1828, one of Sturgeon’s Elec- 
tro-magnets. After an exhibition of its pow- 
ers, concluding that the degree of magnetism 
depended mainly on the quantity of the cur- 
rent, he supposed that it might be increased 
y an increase of battery. In accordance with 
this view, he constructed various apparatus, till 
he obtained a lifting power of one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds,which,when compared with the 
power of the Sturgeon magnet, must beadmitted 
to not oa have evinced a great advance in the 
mode of developing magnetism, but to give a 
coloring of plausibility to the hypothesis of 
Moll as to his method of developing the max- 
imum of magnetism from the same mass of 
iron. In the apparatus by which he obtained 
such a lifting power, it is proper to state, in 
view of what is to follow, that the iron of his 
magnet was a bar of two and a quarter inches 
in diameter; and, when bent into the U form, 
was twelve and a half inches high. The battery 
employed to induce magnetism in this mass of 
iron, by means of the coil then in use, was the 
common copper-zinc battery excited in the usual 
manner, having an active surface of eleven 
square feet. See Silliman’s Journal, Vol. xix., 
page 329. 


(Prof. Henry’s Extraordinary Development of Magnetic 
Power.) 

Professor Joseph Henry, of the Albany Aca- 
demy in the State of New York, was engaged 
about this time (viz. 1828), in pursuits of the 
same kind. He produced a magnet, however, 
of immensely superior power, which sustained, 
under one modification of its peculiar arrange- 
ments, the weight of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, whilst under another, the least weight 
supported was one hundred and forty-five 
pounds. This will appear more extraordinary 
after what has been said, when the dimensions 
of the iron and the active surface of the battery 
are considered in relation to those belonging to 
Moll’s apparatus. Henry’s horse-shoe was 
made of a bar of soft iron two inches square, 
hammered on the edges, twenty inches long, 
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and when bent into form, was only nine and a 
half inches high. The battery employed in the 
experiment, when the greatest weight was sus- 
tained, had just one square foot of zine surface, 
and in the case when the weight supported was 
only one hundred forty-five pounds, the active 
surface of the pair was only four-fifths of a 
square foot. | 

(Henry's American] Magnets, superior to the Dutch and 

English.) 

With such a difference between the electro- 
motors of the two experimenters, to say nothing 
of the difference in the masses of their magnets, 
it may be asked, what cause is there for the su- 
periority of the American magnet over the 
Dutch, which was so far superior to the Eng- 
lish? The answer is easy. It may be found 
in the more philosophical views of the American, 
which are best expressed in his own words. 
Speaking of Moll, an account of whose exper- 
iments had reached him after he had concluded 
his own on principles which had been known 
to him some two years before, Henry says, in 
relation to the two sets of experiments: “ His 
(Moll’s) object, however, was different, being 
only to induce strong magnetism on soft iron, 
with a powerful Galvanic Battery. The princi- 
pal object in these (Henry’s experiments) was 
to produce the greatest magnetic effect with 
the smallest quantity of Galvanism.” And how 
did he effect it? Simply by the scientific man- 
ner of constructing his coils. The coil of Stur- 
geon’s magnet was a short wire, which was loose- 
ly coiled around the iron in a comparatively few 
turns—commencing at one pole and termina- 
ting at the other. The coil of Sturgeon was 
used by Moll; and in fact, till Henry’s mode 
was made public, no other form of coil than 
that of Sturgeon was known or used. Henry, 
to make his coils capable of inducing in the 
iron they covered powerful magnetism from a 
feeble current, adopted, but using modes of ap- 
plication peculiarly his own, the same principie 
that Schweiger had done in his multiplier, to 
deflect a magnetic needle by a feeble current, as 
already explained. He, besides, insulated his 
wire from the iron and itself by covering it 
with silk. Prof. Henry had two forms of this 
multiplying coil, according to the battery to be 
used. On this subject, he says: From these 
experiments, itis evident that in forming the 
coil, we may either use one very long wire or 
several shorter ones, as the circumstances may 
require. In the first place, our galvanic ar- 
rangement must consist of a number of plates 
so as to give projectile force (i. e. an intensity 
battery.) In the second, it must be formed of 
a single pair,” (i. e. a quantity arrangement.) 
See Silliman’s Journal, vol. 19, page 404, 1831, 

(Practicability of Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs.) 

In the case of the Electro-magnetic Tele- 

graph, where the intensity arrangement is used 


on the line, the first form of coil must be used ; 
and this form is to be seen in what is called the 
“ Receiving Magnet,” used in Morse’s Tele- 
graph. The same form of coil is used in the 
Register Magnet of the same Telegraph; and 
it is to Professor Henrys method of making the ` 
electro-magnetic coil that the practicability of 
the Morse Telegraph is mainly due. 

The result of an experiment with a magnet 
covered with a coil of the first kind, and using 
an intensity battery, suggested the fact which 
is announced in the same paper, viz: The 


- fact that the magnetic action of a current from 


a trough, is at least not sensibly diminished by 
passing through a long wire, is directly applica- 
ble to Barlow’s project of forming an Electro- 
magnetic Telegraph, and of forming a galvanic 
coil.” 
(British Testimony to Henry’s Success.) 

That Professor Henry’s mode of making 
electro-magnets is properly valued abroad, is 
made sufficiently evident by the following de- 
served notice from the pen of Mr. Sturgeon 
himself, who, after alluding to his own discov- 
ery of the Electro-magnet, thus alludes to the 
Professor: The subsequent improved plan 
of Professor Henry, of raising the magnetic 
action of soft iron, developed new and inexhaus- 
tible sources of force, which appeared easily and 
extensively available, as a mechanical agent; and 
it is to the ingenious American Philosopher 
above named, that we are indebted for the first 
form of a working model of an engine upon 
the principle of a reciprocating polarity of soft 
iron by electro-dynamical agency.” Sturgeon’s 
Annals, vol. iii. page 429. 


(Faraday on Magneto-Electricity,—1831.) 

If the poles of a permanent magnet of the U 
form be made to approach those of a tempora- 
ry magnet of the same form, having properly 
constructed coils, a brief current of electricity 
may be observed in the wire: the same effect 
will take place when the poles of the perma- 
nent magnet are withdrawn, but the direction 
of the current induced by the approach of the 
magnet is the reverse of that induced by the 
withdrawal of it. The electricity thus excited, 
is termed Magneto-Electricity ; and was 
discovered by Dr. Faraday, in 1831. See Far- 
aday’s Researches, &c., vol. i. p. 27. 

It is easy to conceive certain mechanical ar- 
rangements by which the poles of the magnets 
may be made to advance towards and recede 
from each other: a rotary motion has been usu- 
ally adopted, and the temporary magnets are 
made to rotate before the permanent magnet, 
and with any speed. A contrivance has alse 
been added, by which each kind of induced 
current is always made to take the same direc- 
tion. Under a rapid motion of the machine, the 
waves of induced electricity are made to suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly as to approach in 
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character to a current. This machine is termed 
the Magneto-electro Machine ; and, as its coils 
can be made for currents of quantity or inten- 
sity, it may be made to supply the place of a 
quantity or intensity battery. 

When, in the opening of these statements, the 
date of the first suggestion of each of the three 
kinds of Telegraph was given, nothing more was 
intended than to keep in view from the outset 
that the idea of the Electro-Telegraph is not of 
to-day’s growth, but that it dates back nearly to 
the time when the first notion was formed of the 
velocity of electricity; that it has been revived 
from time to time as the progress of science 
seemed to warrant an expectation of its reali- 
zation, until at last we find it practically devel- 
oped in many systems. The details which fol- 
low serve merely to show the steps of the pro- 
gress so far as it is connected with that idea, and 
to tndicate the benefactors whose research and 
discovery and invention, have furnished the ma- 
terials, which, to a greater or less extent, are 
employed in every Electro-Telegraph at present 
in operation. 

— . — 


Another Telegraph Invention. 


Mr. J. W. Kelley, manager of the Lake tele- 
graph in Pittsburgh, and formerly connected 
with the O’Rielly line, in this city, has invent- 
ed a continuous self-repeating magnet,for tele- 
graphic purposes, by which messages can be 
transmitted direct fon Halifax to New Or- 
leans and answered, without a change of the 
way switches. This will obviate the necessity 
of a re-transmission by way offices. The 
machine, says the Pittsburgh Journal, can be 
introduced without much expense, and the 
old ones can be readily altered. This will add 
greatly to the facility of telegraphing, and save 
much trouble to operators. Mr. Kelley is 
ahout taking out a patent for his invention.— 
Buff. Eve. Post. 

Remarks by American Telegraph Magazine, 

17 The above-mentioned invention, if as 
represented by the Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
papers, is a very valuable one.—Wherein it 
differs from Bulkley's instrument for the same 
purpose, of course we cannot judge from the 
foregoing notice. Mr. Kelley is a skillful and 
ingenious telegrapher; and we are not dispo- 
sed to question in advance his ability to produce 
an instrument different from and as good as 
Bulkley's; and when he ‘succeeds in demon- 
strating the fact, we trust he may find that the 
different Telegraph lines will appreciate and 
remunerate his skill and efforts. 


:0: s 
The Astor Library, New York, will probably 
open with a collection of upwards of 30,000; 
and the Free City-Library of Boston, by the 
recent donation of $50,000 by Mr. Bates, of 
London, will be established before long. 
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Telegraphic Connection of the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Having in the October number of the Tele- 
graph Magazine published the outlines of 

’Rielly’s “ plan for establishing a Telegraphic 
and Mail Route (across our own territories), 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” and 
believing that no subject of greater importance 
in the way of “ Internal Improvement,” is now 
before the American people, we deem it proper 
to insert the Bill submitted by Mr. Douglas. 
in the Senate of the United States, for the 
purpose of sustaining the views and accomplish- 
ing the objects proposed by Mr. O’R.—adding’ 
thereto a brief sketch of the debate which 
ensue dthereon. 

In Senate of the United States, April 22, 1852. 


Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, reported the following bill; which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

A Bill for the protection of the emigrant 
route, and a telegraphic.line, and for an over- 
land mail, between the Missouri river and the 
settlements in California and Oregon :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to raise, organize, and equip, in conformity 
with the first, second, and third sections of the 
Act to provide for raising a regiment of 
mounted riflemen,and for establishing military 
stations on the route to Oregon,” approved 
May nineteenth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, three regiments of volunteers, of ten 
companies to each regiment, and one hundred 
men to each company, to serve for the period 
of three years, in guarding and protecting the 
emigrant routes and telegraphic lines, and of 
conveying the mails, between the Missouri 
river and the settlements in California and 
Oregon, in the manner hereinafter provided: 
There shall be established a line of military 
posts, say ten in number, at convenient and 
suitable points on said routes, and garrisoned 
by asufficient force, say one hundred men at 
each post; and there shall also be established, 
in addition to said military posts, station 
houses at suitable places and distances,not 
exceeding twenty miles apart, throughout the 
entire length of said routes, to be guarded and 
protected by at least twenty men at each 
station; said posts and station houses to be 
of a cheap and temporary character, yet strong 
enough for the purposes of defence, and of 
affording the protection contemplated by this 
act, and to be erected by the volunteers, from 
materials to be obtained in the vicinity of the 
route. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the said volunteers, under 
the direction of the President of the United 
States, to keep the roads on said routes in 
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good traveling condition, with safe bridges 
and ferries across the streams; to carry the 
mails, and to protect all telegraphic lines and 
persons employed in establishing and working 
the same, and all emigrants, travelers, settlers, 
and traders along the line and in the vicinity, 
from hostilities and depredations by the 
Indians, and to aid in the execution of the 
laws, whenever called upon by the proper 
authorities. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
said volunteers, in accordanee with such regu- 
ations as the President shall preseribe, shall 
be required to raise, gather, and preserve all the 
provisions, breadstuffs, forage and supplies, of 
whatever kind, which shall be neeessary to 
sustain themselves and their animals, without 
cost to the government, to the fullest extent 
that the country can be made to yield and pro- 
duce the same. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
colonels of the said regiments shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and all other 
officers of said regiments, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, shall be elected by the 
volunteers, in accordance with such regulations 
as the President shall prescribe. And the 
volunteers shall be enrolled for the period of 
three years, and all officers and men composing 
said regiments shall be entitled to the same 
pay and emoluments as are allowed, by the 
act referred to in the first section, to the offi- 
cers and men of the regiment of mounted 
riflemen respectively; and in addition thereto 
shall be entitled, so soon as said military posts 
and stations shall have been established, to 
select, each for himself, one section or six hun- 
dred and forty acres of land along said routes, 
but not to include the tracts upon which said 
posts and stations shal! be located, which are 
hereby reserved for public uses, and they shall 
receive patents from the President for said 
lands, upon the expiration of their respective 
periods of service; and in case any such vol- 
unteer or officer shall die while in the service, 
the land to which he would have been entitled 
shall be granted to his heirs. But the said 
volunteers shall furnish their own clothes and 
horses and horse equipments, and when mus- 
tered into service shall be armed at the ex- 
pense of the United States. 


Secr. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
whenever it shall become necessary, for the 
purpose of carrying the objects of this act 
more fully into effect, the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to increase 
or reduce the number of said posts and sta- 
tions, or to change their location, or to increase 
or diminish the number of men to be stationed 
in any of them, according to the necessity and 
circumstances of the case. 
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Sect. 6. And be ü further enacted, That 


Henry O'Rielly, and such persons as be shall 
associate with him, are hereby authorized, at 
their own expense to establish and operate 
lines of telegraph communication over the 
public domain along said routes, and under 
the protection of said military posts and sta- 
tions, subject to such regulations and condi- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the President; 
and during the period of three years shall be 
permitted to use the military posts and stations 
as telegraphic stations, free of charge. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That in 
order to enable the President to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions of this act, including the 
supplies of live stock, agricultural implements, 
and the extin®uishment of the Indian title to 
lands along the routes, the sum of dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Debate on the Bill. 


On the 13th of July, Mr. Douglas called up 
the bill, and proposed to fill the blank with an 
appropriation of $100,000 towards enabling 
the President to carry out the provisions of 
the bill. Mr. D. remarked, that, so far as the 
Telegraph was concerned, Mr. O’Rielly asked 
no special favors from Congress; he asked 
only that the route be established so as to 
provide for the safety of any and all persons 
concerned in erecting telegraph lines or other 
improvements. And he, Mr. D., therefore con- 
sented, by suggestion of Mr. O’Rielly himself, 
that Mr. O’R.’s name should be omitted, if de- 
sired, so as to leave the matter of telegraph- 
ing open to any company that might choose to 
embark in the enterprise. 

Mr. Hale, of N. H., said the Senate might 
as well fill the blank with the real cost, at 
once. From 1840 to 1844, the cost of the 
army in the Atlantic States in time of peace, 
and before the acquisition of Texas and the 
new territeries, was at the rate of one thou- 
sand dollars a year for each man. That cost 
had not been reduced since then. These regi- 
ments would amount to three thousand men, 
which at one thousand dollars each, would 
amount to three millions of dollars a year for 
their support. It was just as well to put that 
sum in at once as to leave it for future bills. 

Mr. Douglas replied, that the great cost of 
the army was for transportation, whieh ex- 
pense would not occur in the present proposed 
force. 

Mr. Mason thought that this bill, which pro- 
posed an increase of the military force of the 
United States, ought to undergo the revision 
of the Military Committee. At present he 
could not vote for it. It proposed to establish 
a military force, costing annually at least three 
millions, for the purpose of protecting a tele- 
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graph line whieh was not in existence, and 
would not be, perhaps, for a century to come, 
and to protect a mail which is not carried by 
that route, and which, if carried, would greatly 
increase the expense of its transportation. If 
the object be to protect the country, and pur- 
sue the Indians, the three thousand men would 
have as much as they could attend to, without 
having to cultivate and gather crops. He 
moved that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. Douglas said the object of the bill was 
to protect the great emigrant route. There 
were now on the plains twenty thousand men, 
women, and children, wholly unprotected from 
the Indians by any military force. They ought 
to be protected, either by keepifig a portion of 
the army there, or by this system of military 
colonization. The latter he thought was the 
better and cheaper. 


Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, followed, in favor 
of the bill, and against the commitment. 


Messrs. Dawson and Butler opposed the bill, 
and after continuing the debate till three 
o'clock, the bill was postponed until the fol- 
lowing week, when Mr. Rusk, of Texas, and 
Mr. Brodhead, of Pa., proposed some amend- 
ments; which amendments were referred to 
the Committee. And no further action upon 
the subject occurred during the session. 


Thus stands this great national question of 
intercommunication and settlement across the 
American continent. Such was the general 

ood feeling towards the measure, that the 
New-York Express declared that it “ promised 
to command a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress.” It can scarcely be doubted that some 
bill of the kind will prove successful at the 
next session of Congress, during the brief 
space between this date and the 4th of 
March. 


It may not be amiss to mention here, that 
an “amendment” of a mighty character has 
been proposed to the original bill, providing 
for an appropriation of lands to construct 2 
railroads—on northern and southern lines— 
between the Mississippi and Pacific, allowing 
the Companies ten years to complete each 
road. It remains to be seen whether the 
American people will submit to be delayed so 
many 8 in the establishment of such a sys- 
tem of intercommunication, by mail and tele- 
graph, as Mr. O’Rielly proposes for accom- 
plishment almost within as many months. 


THEODORE PaRRER says, Mr. Leaning- 
bothways is a popular politician in America 
just now, sitting on the fenee between honesty 
and dishonesty, and, like the blank leaf be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, belong- 
ing to neither dispensation.” 


„Abuse“ of the Telegraph. 
Donald Mana, Editor Amer. Tel. Mag. 


Sir—The allusions in your first number, to 
certain alleged “abuses,” on at least two 
Telegraph Lines, render it proper, in justice 
to all well-managed Companies, and to all hon- 
orable men employed in Telegraphic duty, that 
you should indicate clearly the precise local- 
ity and perpetrators of the alleged dishonora- 
ble acts. As it is unjust that honorable men 
should suffer under any vague and unfounded 
suspicions (especially as you render justice by 
saying, “itis very gratifying to know that, in a 
business so widely extended and seemingly so 
irresponsible, the claim to public confidence 
has been so seldom forfeited”), I am sure you 
will readily recognize the propriety—nay, the 
strict justice—of being more specific in your 
charges; that it may be clearly seen what 
telegraphers (if any) have been guilty of mis- 
deeds which should subject them to “the 
same amount of public justice and indignation 
as is meted out to other candidates for the 
penitentiary and whipping-post.” 

Yours, 
(Remarks by Ed. Tel. Mag ) 

The above is one of the communications 
which we have received in reference to an ar- 
ticle in our first number, entitled Abuse of 
the Telegraph.” In that article, after noticing 
that the New Orleans Picayune charged“ a reg- 
ular system of swindling” upon some tele- 
graphers in New Orleans, we proceed to say :— 


„A complaint similar to that of the Pica- 
yune’ was at one time made, and in some de- 
gree substantiated, by an Agent of the As- 
sociated Press of New York. He charged, 
and we believe produced evidence of the fact, 
that the news bought and paid for by the 
‘ Association’ was stolen and sold to other 
papers, by several telegraphers, who colluded 
together for the purpose of making money out 
of the infamous business. How this affair 
eventually terminated, we are not aware; but 
this much we can say, neither the Press nor 
private individuals can render a more import- 
ant service to the ‘ Telegraph,’ or one that 
will be more highly appreciated by all honora- 
ble men engaged in that business, as well as 
by the community, than by immediately nam- 
ing and fully exposing every person proved to 
be directly or indirectly interested in such ne- 
farious practices; and the Managers of Tele- 
graph lines will inevitably find it to be the 
worst possible policy to endeavor to ‘hush’ 
up’ such matters, and retain the delinquents in 
their offices.” 

“ Inquirer” will perceive that we do not 
make the charge, but merely state that Mr. 
Craig, Agent for the “ Associated Press,” did 
do so, and we believe, fully sustained what he 
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said. Still, we have no sort of objection to 
stating with reference to what line the charge 
was made—to the end that no other wele- 
graphers may suffer obloquy or reproach for a 
piece of rascality which we would wish to be- 
lieve had never been committed more than 
once, or on more than one line. 

The Telegraph upon which the persons 
accused of “news swindling” were engaged, 
is the “ Atlantic and Ohio Line,” extending 
from New York to Pittsburg, and was at that 
time and still is under the superintendence of 
Jas. D. Reid, Esq. The persons said to be en- 
gaged in the news speculations, were employed 
in the company’s offices at Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia. ‘The evidence against them seemed to 
be conclusive, inasmuch, as one of the honora- 
ble men engaged on the line, seeing a crimi- 
nal conversation passing through his office, 
between the conspirators at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, allowed his machine to run, and 
so secured on paper, and preserved, their whole 
plan of operations. Had he had not been later 
in his office than usual, it would have passed 
through undetected. 


We believe Mr. Reid was put in possession 
of all the facts, and that he promptly discharg- 
ed those who had thus disgraced themselves 
and the line which employed them. 


— m 


Alleged Improvements in Telegraphic Batteries. 
(Extract from the Scientific American.) 


A few weeks ago we published a few state- 
ments respecting an invention made by George 
Little, in Electric Telegraphs, and the New 
York Courier and Enquirer copied them. Some 
person connected and acquainted with tele- 
graphs has endeavored to correct some things 
in the short article, but it is very evident he is 
a careless reader. It was thus stated in the 
article referred to: Mr. Little calculated to 
save $200,000 to the Telegraph Companies; 
he does not use platinum, mercury, nitric acid, 
nor sulphuric.” Out of this the corrector goes 
on to prove that this cannot be, as the batteries 
for all the telegraphs in our country involve 
only an expense of about $12,000 per annum. 
This may be true; we know that Mr. Jones 
puts down the expense for batteries at a far 
lower figure—only $6,100; but the article re- 
ferred to did not state that the whole saving 
was to be effected in the battery; it only states, 
he does not use certain materials, and no more. 
He also asserts that Mr. Little “has discovered 
nothing new, that the idea of substituting the 
magneto-electric machine for the galvanic bat- 
tery, is not a new one. In 1845, Professor 
Morse made the experiment on the magnetic 
principle on the line between Baltimore and 
Washington, using a magneto-electrie machine 
belonging to Dr. Page, of the Patent Office.“ 


— — 


He also states that Mr. Davis, of Boston, and 
Mr. Baily, of Detroit, made successful experi- 
ments with a like machine. We would state 
that like experiments were made twenty years 
before Professor Morse attempted it; but how 
does this man know what machine Mr. Little 
uses? It was stated in our article that he 
recorded messages exactly like the chemical 
records of Bain. Prof. Morse never did that, 
and if Davis and Baily have done so, let them 
produce the documents. 


(To the Editors of the Courier & Enquirer.) 

The above notice of my remarks published 
in the Courier a few days ago, I cut from the 
Scientific American. The writer intimates that 
there are otha savings to be effected by the 
use of Mr. LITTLE’s machine, besides the sav- 
ing made in the battery consumption. I pre- 
sume he alludes to the cost of the labor neces- 
sary to keep the battery, as now used, in work- 
ing order. This item, though of some mag- 
nitude, I omitted to notice, it is true. Its addi- 
tion, however, to my estimate of the cost of 
the present telegraph system, would not inval- 
idate my conclusions, as it is more than bal- 
anced in the cost of turning Mr. LITTLE’S 
machine, without which he could produce no 
electricity whatever. 

The writer in the American asks :—“ How 
does this man know what machine Mr? LITTLE 
uses?” I answer, because I have seen the 
machine, have had its uses and working ex- 
plained to me by the inventor himself, and 
have, moreover, seen its power fully tested 
with a galvanometer. 

It is very true, as the American asserts, that 
the experiments of Mr. Morse and the other 
gentlemen, to which I referred in my former 
communication, were not the first in which the 
magneto-electric machine was applied to the 
working of telegraphs. STEINHEIL’s telegraph, 
among others, was worked with it. 

But the machines used prior to the machine 
of Mr. Morse did not produce a continuous 
current of electricity, as does the latter, and 
those of the other experimentalists to which I 
referred. Mr. LITTLE’s machine will not work 
fifty miles of telegraph, while that of Mr. 
BAlLEv, of Detroit, alluded to in my former 
communication, developes a current of elec- 
tricity that will work one hundred and fifty 
miles, successfully, as was amply proved by 
the experiment I mentioned. 

The writer in the American informs us that 
Mr. LitTLE’s machine records messages“ exact- 
Jy like the chemical records of Barn,” and that 
this was “never done by Professor Morse.” 
Now, the fact is, the battery-power, or elec- 
tricity, used to work the Bain telegraph, is the. 
same precisely as that used by Mr. Morse. 
There is no difference whatever in the princi- 
ple of the two systems. But the records pro- 
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duced by the two machines differ in appear- 
ance, and that is because the Professor applied 
the electricity to the magnet, while in the Baim 
system it is applied directly to the chemically 
prepared paper. Mr. LITTLE’s machine, there- 
fore, is no more applicable to the one than to 
the other of these systems; and hence, as I 
said in my former communication, I cannot see 
any thing new, or useful, in his assumed im- 
provements. 


(Remarks by Editor of Amer. Tel. Magazine.) 


We believe that Mr. LrrTLE exhibited his 
magneto-electric battery to us before he had 
shown it to any one else in America, unless, 
perhaps, Mr. Munn, of the“ Scientific Ame- 
rican, had seen it. But we“ are inclined to 
think that he did not see it at all, or his opin- 
ion of it would have been more nearly correct, 
We have seen this battery of LrrrLE's spoken 
of in papers from all parts of the country 
as a “new invention,” likely to have a at 
great effect on the cost of working telegrap 
lines; when, in truth, it is not new, and is of 
no sort of use in telegraphing. Others have 
carried the same idea much further than Mr. 
LitTLe. 

The writer of the above article from the 
Courier Enquirer understands perfectly 
what he writes about, and states the matter 
elearly and correctly. 


Complaints of Fictitious Dispatches in Private 
Transactions, 

The proposed Telegraphic Convention in 
Washington, next Mareh, will probably find 
one of its most important duties to consist in 
providing for systematic and prompt investiga- 
tion of complaints connected with the receipt 
and delivery of dispatches, especially in cases 
where the dispatches pass over several lines to 
reach their destination. At present there is 
frequently great difficulty experienced in tracing 
out the precise locality of errors or abuses on 
long routes; as there is not that well organized 
system existing which should clothesome person 
or committee with authority to enforce prompt 
attention from each of the several lines over 
which dispatches for long distances have fre- 
quently to pass. Inquiries from subordinate 
officers of one company, are sometimes resented 
as unjust reflections upon the conduct of officers 
of other lines; and, at any rate, the delay and 
trouble commonly experienced in tracing out 
the difficulties, dishearten the generality of in- 
quirers, and induce many to submit to the an- 
noyance rather than waste more time or money 
or patience in trying to find and remedy the 
cause of difficulty. 

A correspondent furnishes some facts which 
may be taken as an illustration; and we pub- 
lish them, for the purpose of showing a case 
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involving more than ordinary complaints, and 
of attracting the attention of the officers of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph Company, 
at St. Louis, to a thorough examination of 
those complaints. 

The facts set forth in a letter before us 
(from a highly respectable gentleman residing 
in Bond-street, New-York), represent that, on 
the 18th of October, 1851, his wife (Mrs. H.), 
after inquiring repeatedly for dispatches from 
her husband in New York, received from the 
Telegraph office at St. Louis (where she then 
was), what purported to be a telegraphic dis- 
patch from him—which dispatch he never sent, 
and it was therefore a mere fabrication—Mrs. 
H. having paid $1 65 for the message to which 
the above was a pretended reply. 

On the 8th November, 1851, Mrs. H. again 
received another fictitious reply to another dis- 
patch which she previously sent to her husband 
—which dispatch he never received. For this 
last dispatch (which failed to reach her hus- 
band, but to which she received from the St. 
Lonis office a forged reply), she had paid the 
same price to an officer there. 

Again—for a dispatch received at St. Louis 
on the 6th November, 1851, Mrs. H. was made 
to pay $1 90—although Mr. H. prepaid it in 
New York, of which the evidence is furnished 
by the certificate of Mr. Zook, late chief tele- 
grapher of the O’Rielly Lines here, who re- 
ferred to the accounts and records for that 
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e select this case as involving more than 
ordinary causes of complaint—and as one 
showing that the facilities for abuses of this 
kind require immediate and thorough prevent- 
ive regulations, in justice alike to the interests 
of the Telegraph Companies and of the public. 
Our aid will be promptly rendered in any dis- 
creet effurts which our correspondents think 
proper to make for correcting these or other 
abuses of the Telegraph System. 
. 
' Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The Editor of the American Telegraph 
Magazine will oblige several of his readers by 
stating whether the law under which the“ Il- 
linois and Mississippi Telegraph Company“ 
was organized, authorized the imposition of any 
tax upon the stock. If not, how is it that an 
assessment has lately been ordered upon the 
stock —a proceeding which, I believe, is almost 
unprecedented in the annals of American 
Telegraph Companies. 

Respectfully, 
(Reply.) 

We are glad to find that our correspondent 
has called our attention to the condition of 
the Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph. 

Its present attitude is an extraordinary one 
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n the history of Telegraph Companies in 
America; and were it not the result of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, to which other lines 
are not liable, it might seem to some to be a 
reason for not investing money in such prop- 
erty. 

The Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph was 
constructed under the arrangements of Henry 
O’Rielly, but not under his personal obser- 
vation; and it must be admitted that his 
agents did not show either much skill or judg- 
ment in the manner that some important parts 
of the line were built. Much of it was placed 
so near the banks of the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers, that large sections were either 
entirely destroyed, or so greatly damaged by 
extraordinary floods, as to require rebuilding 
on the high lands. An expensive mast, by 
which the wire was taken over the Mississippi, 
was maliciously cut down—a misfortune which 
we believe no other company has ever expe- 
rienced. Other great difficulties occurred at the 
crossings of the Mississippi. These, with other 
things, have brought the Company in debt for 
asmall amount. And it was, vT judged 
prudent to levy a small tax on the stock, and put 
the line in complete order for promptly answer- 
ing all the requirements of the business com- 
munity of the West. 

None, in comparison to their numbers, use 
the Telegraph so much as the western 

eople. Their business is principally of that 
kind which requires it. We might, probably, 
say that those engaged in the produce and pro- 
vision business, do more than half of the whole 
telegraphing of the country. But we have 
nearly neglected to answer our correspondent’s 
inquiry. 

The law under which the line in question 
was organized, does not authorize or contem- 
plate any tax on the stock of the Company. 

Bat about the middle of June last, an amend- 
ment to that law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, authorizing the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Company, to levy a tax, at their 
discretion, on the stock. Those who have 
paid this tax, have acted prudently and wisely ; 
and we should advise those who have not 
paid it, to consult their interest and buy it in 
when the Company offer it for sale for the 
same, which will be about the first of Decem- 
ber, proximo. 

Hon. John D. Caton, of Ottowa, III., is the 
President of the Company. He has, we be- 
lieve, the entire control and management of 
the working of the line. 

We publish in another place, the Telegraph 
Laws of Illinois, for the information of read- 
ers generally, as well as with particular refer- 
ence to the organization and affairs of the II. 
linois and Mississippi Telegraph Company. 

The lines of this Company, extend from 
Chicago to St. Louis, including all the princi- 
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pal eities and towns of the Illinois Valley. 
They also include nearly all the prominent 
eities and towns on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi, from St. Louis, northward, to Galena 
and Dubuque. The routes are admirable—the 
whole 9 are rapidly 5 in popu- 
lation and wealth and, the early difficulties 
ing overcome (as we hope they are nearly), it 
cannot be doubted that the Telegraph fines, 
like all other improvements” in those glori- 
ous regions, will “ pay well.” 


General Telegraph Law of Illinois, 


And the Special Law concerning the “ Illinois 
and Mississippi Telegraph Company.” 

Inquiries made by several correspondents in 
reference to the “ Illinois and Mississippi Tele- 
graph Company,” and the public interest at- 
taching to the subject of Telegraphs in that 
important State, induce us to publish a trans- 
cript of the General Law of Illinois, and the 
special law lately passed concerning the “ Illi- 
nois and Mississippi Telegraph Company ”— 
which will be found useful for reference in 
connection with remarks in another page of this 
Magazine: 

An Act for the Establishment of Telegraphs. 

Section. 1. Be it enacted by the people of the 
state of Illinois, represented in the general as- 
sembly, That any number of persons may as- 
sociate for the purpose of constructing a line 
of telegraph through this state, or from and to 
any point within this state, upon such terms 
and conditions, and subject to the liabilities 
prescribed in this act. 

Sec. 2. Such persons, under their hands and 
seals, shall make a certificate, which shall 
specify, 1st, the name assumed to distinguish 
such association, and to be used in its dealings, 
and by which it may sue and be sued; 2d, the 
general route of the line of telegraph, desig- 
nating the points to be connected; 3d, the 
capital stock of such association, and the num- 
ber of shares into which the stock shall be di- 
vided ; 4th, the names and places of residence 
of the shareholders, and the number of shares 
held by each of them respectively; 5th, the 
period at which such association shall com- 
mence and terminate: which certificate shall 
be proved or acknowledged, and recorded in 
the office of the clerk of the county where an 
office of such association shall be established, 
and a copy thereof filed in the office of the sec- 
retary of state. Such acknowledgment may be 
taken by any officer authorized to take the ac- 
knowledgment of deeds of real estate, in the 
place where such acknowledgment is taken. 

Sec. 3. Upon complying with the provisions 
of the last preceding section, such association, 
and their successors and assigns, shall be and 
hereby is declared to be a body politic and co- 
operate, by the name so as aforesaid to be des- 
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pue in said certifieate; and a copy thereof 
uly certified by the clerk of the county where 
the same is filed and recorded, or by the secre- 
tary of state, may be used as evidence in all 
courts and places for and against any such as- 
sociation. 

Sec. 4 Such association shall have the power 
to purchase, receive and hold, such real estate 
as may be necessary and convenient in accom- 
plishing the objects for which such association 
may be formed, and may appoint such directors, 
officers and agents, and employ such servants, 
and make such prudential rules, regulations 
and by-laws, as may be necessary in the trans- 
action of the business, not inconsistent with the 
laws of this state or of the United States. 

Sec. 5. Such association is authorized to 
construct lines of telegraph, and maintain such 
as are already constructed, along and upon any 
of the public roads and highways, and across 
any of the waters, and across and over the 
lands, whether public or private,within the limits 
of this state, by the erection of the necessary 
fixtures, including posts, piers or abutments, 
for sustaining the cords or wires of such lines; 
provided the same shall not be so constructed 
as to incommode the public use of said roads 
or highways, or injuriously interrupt the navi- 
gation of said waters; nor shall this act be so 
construed as to authorize the construction of 
any bridge across any of the waters of this 
state. 

Sec. 6. If any person over whose lands said 
lines shall pass, upon which said posts, piers or 
abutments, shall be placed, shall consider him- 
self aggrieved or damaged thereby, it shall be 
the duty of the circuit judge within whose dis- 
trict such lands are, on the application of such 
persons, aud on notice to said association (to be 
served on the president or any director), to ap- 
point three discreet and disinterested persons 
as appraisers, who shall severally take an oath, 
before 10 person authorized to administer 
oaths, faithfully and impartially to perform the 
duties required of them by this act; and it 
shall be the duty of said appraisers, or a ma- 
jority of them, to make a justand equitable ap- 
praisal of all the loss or damage sustained bysaid 
applieant by reason of said lines, posts, piers 
or abutments; duplicates of which said ap- 
praisement shall be reduced to writing, and 
signed by said appraisers or a majority of them; 
one copy shall be delivered to the applicant, 
and the other to the president or any director 
or officer of said association or corporation, on 
demand ; and in case any damage shall be ad- 
judged to said applicant, the association or cor- 
poration shall pay the amount thereof, with 
costs of said appraisal, said costs to be liqui- 
dated and ascertained in said award; and said 
appraisers shall receive for their services two 
dollars for each day they are actually employed 
in making said appraisement. = 


Sec. 7. Any person who shall unlawfully 
and intentionally injure, molest, or destroy any 
of said lines, posts, piers or abutments, or the 
materials or property belonging thereto, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five Aae dollars, or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary not exceeding one 

ear, or both, at the discretion of the court 

aving cognizance thereof. Prosecutions under 
this act shall be by indictment, in any court 
having criminal jurisdiction. 

Sec. 8. It shall be lawful for any associa- 
tion of persons organized under this act, by 
their articles of association, to provide for an 
increase of their capital, and of the number of 
the association, and for the extension of new 
lines of telegraph, from time to time, as they 
may think proper. 

Sec. 9. If any association or associations, 
organized under this act, shall refuse to receive 
dispatches from and for other telegraph lines 
or associations, and shall refuse to transmit 
the same in good faith, and with impartiality, 
such association or associations, so offending, 
shall forfeit all rights and privileges acquired 
under this act, and the same shall cease and 
be dissolved. 


Sec. 10. The legislature may at any time 
alter or repeal this act. 


Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of all persons 
employed in transmitting messages by Tele- 
graph, to transmit them in the order in which 
they are received; and any person who shall 
fail so to transmit messages, or who shall sup- 
press a message, or who shall make known the 
contents of a message to any person other than 
the one to whom it is addressed, or to his at- 
torney, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars. 


Sec. 12. Process or notice served upon any 
clerk or agent of any of said companies form- 
ed under this act, at any of the offices of such 
company, shall be deemed sufficiently served 
for all purposes whatsoever. 

Sec. 13. This act is hereby declared to be a 
public ‘act, and to take effect on its passage. 

APPROVED: February 9, 1849. 


An Act to Amend the Charter of the Illinois & 
Mississippi Telegraph Company. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, d'c., That the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois and Mississippi Tele- 
graph Company, are hereby vested with power 
to levy, from time to time, assessments upon 
the capital stock of said Company, of such 
amount as may be sufficient in the opinion of 
said Board of Directors to pay the debts and 
liabilities of said Company, and to repair and 
re-construct the lines of Telegraph belonging 
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to said Company, and to keep and maintain 
the same in good working order. 

Sec. 2. The said assessments shall be levied 
by orders of the Board of Directors, which shall 
specify the amount of the assessments levied 
upon each share of the Capital Stoek, and all 
the assessments shall be equal and uniform, 
so that each share of said Stock shall be as- 
sessed to the same amount. 


Sec. 3. After any order shall have been 

passed by the said Board of Directors, levying 
‘any such assessment, notice thereof shall be 
given to the Stock-holders of said Company, by 
publication for twenty days in some newspaper 
printed in each county in this State within 
which the said Company shall have a Telegraph 
Station, if there be any newspaper printed in 
said County; and it shall be the duty of the 
publishers of such papers to file certificates of 
said publication with the Secretary of said 
Company, which certificates shall be evidence 
of such publications in all places, should such 
publications ever be called in question. Anda 
certificate from the Secretary of said Company 
that any publications have been made, as by 
this Act required, shall be prima facie evidence 
thereof in all courts and places whatever. 


Sec. 4. If payment of any assessment upon 
any share or shares of said Stock, shall not be 
made to the Treasurer of said Company with- 
in the time limited by the order of the said 
Board of Directors levying such assessment, 
which shall not be less than thirty days from 
the time of the passage of such order, it shall be 

competent for the said Board of Directors, 
and they are hereby vested with full power to 
declare any and all Stock of said Company, 
upon which any assessment shall not have 
been paid, to be forfeited to said Company. 
And the said Stock shall be, and the same is 
hereby declared to be forfeited and canceled. 


Sec. 5. In case the said Board of Directors 
shall not think it advisable to proceed by their 
own order to declare such Stock forfeited, up- 
on which any such assessment shall not have 
been paid, it shall be competent for said Com- 
pany to apply to the court of Chancery in any 
county in this state, within which the said 
Company shall have a Telegraph Station, by 
petition, setting forth the order of the Board 
of Directors levying such assessment, the fact 
of publication of notice of said assessment, as 
required by this Act, and the non-payment of 
said assessment, describing the Stock by its 
numbers, and praying the said Court to decree 
that the said non-paying Stock be forfeited 
to said Company, and that the same be can- 
celed; or the prayer of the said petition may 
be, that the said Court may order the said non- 
paying Stock to be sold by the Treasurer of 
said Company to the highest bidder ; and the 
said Company is hereby authorized to bid at 


auch sale upon the Share or Shares offered, 
the amount of the said assessment, and no 
more; and in case the same shall be sold to 
said Company, the same shall be canceled. 
But in case any person shall pay more for said 
Stock than the amount of the assessment, it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of said 
Company to issue a certificate of said Stock 
to the purchaser; and the original certificate 
or certificates of the Stock thus sold, shall be, 
and the same is hereby declared to be can- 
celed and void. And the amount paid for 
said Stock, over the amount of the assessment, 
shall be paid over to the owners of said 
Stock. 


Sec. 6. The said Court of Chancery is here- 
by vested with jurisdietion to grant the relief 
which may be prayed for in said petition, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the preceding Sec- 
tion. And the said Court of Chancery is 
hereby declared to be always open for the 
purpose of executing said jurisdiction, and to 
make any order or decree in relation thereto. 


Sec. 7. Notice of the pendency of said pe- 
tition shall be published for at least two 
weeks, in some newspaper published in the 
county where such petition shall be filed, and 
a copy of such notice shall be filed with the 
Secretary of said Company, certified by the 
publishers. 

Sec. 8. The official certificate of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of said Company shall be 
prima facie evidence of the non-payment of 
any such assessment. 

Sec. 9. The said Board of Directors may 
transact business without assembling together 
in open meeting, by means either of Telegraph 
or written communications. And the votes of 
Directors may in this way be given and ascer- 
tained. And any order, by-law, or resolution 
in favor of which a majority of the Directors, 
shall vote, by forwarding their votes to the 
President or Secretary of said Company, 
either by Telegraph or written communication, 
shall be entered of record by the Secretary of 
said Company, and shall be valid and binding 
to all intents and purposes. 


Sec. 10. The said Board of Directors is 
hereby authorized and empowered to adopt 
and pass all orders, resolutions, and by-laws, 
which the interest, well-being, good order, and 
management of the affairs of the said 
Company may require, not inconsistent 
with the laws and constitution, either of this 
state, or of the United States; and with a 
view, as far as possible, to the stability, contin- 
uance, and regular working of said Telegraph, 
or as much thereof as it is practicable for 
said Company to maintain and support, in the 
opinion of the said Board of Directors, and 
may vest in their subordinate officers all ne- 
cessary powers therefor. 
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Sec. 11. The said Board of Directors is 
hereby authorized and empowered to divide 
their lines of Telegraph into such divisions as 
may be deemed convenient and proper; and 
may provide for the government and manage- 
ment, in whole, or in part, of such divisions, 
and may separate the financial interests and 
liabilities of each division from the others. 
And any debt or liability contracted or in- 
curred by the officers or governmental authori- 
ty of one division for or on account of that 

ivision, shall only create a special liability 
against said Company, so as only to subject the 
property assets, resources, and funds of such 
division to the payment thereof. 

Sec. 12. All process to or against said 
Company, shall be served by reading to or 
leaving a copy thereof with the President or 
Secretary of said Company. 

Sec. 13. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to fasten any boat or vessel to the posts or 
poles of said lines of Telegraph, or to check 
the progress of any boat or vessel by means 
thereof. And any person who shall do so, or 
cause the same to be done to the injury of the 
said lines of Telegraph, shall be liable to the 
same punishment, and may be prosecuted in 
the same way as is provided in Section 7 of 
an Act, entitled, “An act for the establishment 
of Telegraphs, approved February 9th, 1849— 
and shall moreover be liable to pay to said 
Company three times the damage which such 
injury may cause, which may be recovered be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace, or Circuit Court 
of the proper county. 

Sec. 14. A certified copy by the Secretary 
of said Company, of any order, by-law, or re- 
solution, passed or adopted by the Board of 
Directors of said Company, shall be evidence 
of the due passage or adoption thereof in all 
courts and places whatever. 

Sec. 15. This Act to take effect, and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

Approved, June 16th, 1852. 


Telegraphing in Japan! Taking Time by the Fore- 
lock! 


The “ world in general” is tolerably well 
informed by this time, that the ships of the 
celebrated and much-talked-about Expedition 

to the Japanese Empire, are actually about to 
set forth, under sail and steam, for their im- 
portant destination, under the broad pennant 
of Commodore Perry: And the “ particular 
world of lightning” may not be uninterested to 
learn, that, through the wisdom of our worthy 
President FILLMORE and his gallant Commo- 
dore (not forgetting the enlightened Secretary 
ofthe Navy, Jonn P. KENNEDY), the attractions 
of a Magnetic Telegraph, under the Patents 
of Professor Morse, have been added to the 
expedition; and our friend, WILLIAM B. Dra- 


PER, of the O’Rielly Western Telegraph 
Lines, has been appointed “Telegraphic En- 
gineer” of the remarkable Expedition. May 
they all “live a thousand years,” and cast a 
broad shadow over the lands of Japan! We 
bespeak for our Magazine the first dispatch 
from Jeddo, after Commodore Perry hoists 
his “broad pennant” over the palace of the 
Ziogoon. 

Seriously, though—probably nothing in the 
whole equipment of this highly important ex- 
pedition, will strike the Japanese generally 
with more surprise than the exhibition of a 
“lightning Telegraph,” as one among the 
many remarkable features of a naval expedi- 
tion dispatched from a continent which was 
little known when Japan cut off nearly all in- 
tercourse with the Christian world“ and the 
rest of mankind.” Dispatches or letters from 
Mr. DRAPER, will be looked for with consid- 
erable interest; and as“ sub. marine telegraph- 
ing” has hardly yet reached the perfection of 
underlying the Pacific Ocean with its wires 
(whatever it may soon do with the Atlantic), 
we must patiently await the arrival of steam- 
ers next year, via. California and the Isthmus, 
to apprize us of the “sayings and doings” of 
the Yankee diplomatists with powder and ball 
at the court of his Celestial Holiness of the 
‘Japanese Empire. 

The Japanese scholars have kept themselves 
tolerably well supplied with the current 
scientific news of the Christian world, by 
means of the few Dutch vessels permitted to 
trade with their empire; and hence they will 
be measurably prepared to receive and appre- 
ciate (however skeptical their countrymen 
generally may be about) the wonders of that 
most wonderful of all “ wunder-workynge” 
agencies. So good bye, friend DRAPER, and 
pleasant breezes waft you to the land of the 
rising sun! 


5 i 
Telegraphs Connecting at New York. 


There are eleven different telegraph lines 
which have offices in New York, and these 
offices are daily and hourly made the recepta- 
cles of information with regard to any thing 
noteworthy and extraordinary that is at the 
time occurring within thousands of miles. 
This miracle, or at least marvel, having been 
a daily achievement for the last few years, 
ceases to excite any special wonder; and we 
shall at present venture no remarks upon it, 
but confine ourselves to what ie entirely prac- 
tical. Annexed hereto will be found brief no- 
tices of the different lines connecting New 
York with other towns. A list of the offices, 
and the prices of communication, will be found 
under our advertising head. 

1. Of the “ Magnetic Telegraph Company,” a 
broad name for a line of very limited extent of 
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Morse’s Telegraph between New York and 
Washington—we may say now, in addition to 
our remarksin the last Magazine, thatit is one 
of the oldest companies, and has probably paid 
its shareholders better than any other line in 
existence. This line has five wires, one of which 
is leased to the Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph 
Company, which extends from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, and one to the Western Telegraph 
Company, which extends between Baltimore 
and Wheeling; those two last-named compa- 
nies being thus enabled to connect directly 
with New York. Mr. Swain, of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, is President of this Company; 
and our opinion of his capacity for the station 
was expressed freely on a former occasion. 
This company has offices in New York,at No. 
202 Broadway and No. 5 Hanover street. It 
has offices at the principal points southward of 
New York, as far as Washington. The lines 
of thiscompany were built partly by Mr. Ken- 
dall and partly by Mr. O'Rielly. 


2. The “New York, Albany and Buffalo” 
Line, using Morse’s Telegraph, was the first 
telegraph connecting New York with Buffalo 
and the intervening towns. It was also the 
first line in the State, with the exception of the 
one from New York to Philadelphia, and has 
now three wires. The reputation of this line, 


as compared with others, is good. We pre- 


sume none have exceeded it in the promptness 
and accuracy with which it has served the pub- 
lic. We believe that it pays the holders of its 
stock handsomely. Theodore S. Faxton, of 
Utica, has been President of the Company 
ever since the line was built by him in 1846, 
and much of its success is attributable to his 
attention and management. Its New York 
office is at No. 2 1-2 Wall street. 


8. The “New York and Erie Telegraph,” 
using Morse’s system, extends from New York 
to Dunkirk, and has an office in the former place 
at No. 6 Hanover street. It follows, pretty 
nearly, the route of the Erie Railroad. It is 
now, and we believe always has been, under 
the control and management of Ezra Cornell, 
Esq., by whom the line was built. The line 
has offices for business at nearly all towns in 
the southern tier of counties along or near the 
railroad. This line connects particularly with 
the Erie and Michigan Line, built by Col. John 
J. Speed, jr., of Detroit, who, we believe, is 
also concerned with Mr. Cornell in the owner- 
ship of the New York and Erie Telegraph Line- 


— 4, The “New York State Telegraph Com- 
pany” have an office in New York, at No. 29 
Wall St. This Line uses, as yet, Bain’s 
Chemical Telegraph, though with some addi- 
tions. Its new name is the “ Merchants’ Tele- 
graph.” 

It has not been a profitable investment. for 
the greater period of its existence; though we 


are informed that it is paying better now than 
ever before. This line was well built, and is 
still in good condition. It extends from New 
York to Buffalo, with a branch from Syracuse 
to Ogdensburgh, and has offices for the trans- 
action of business at the principal places on 
its route. This Line was built by Mr. O’Rielly, 
and the present President is Mr. Ellsworth. 


5. The “ New York and New England Un- 
ion Telegraph Company,” of which Henry M. 
Schieffelin, Esq., of New York, is President, 
comprehends the two lines formerly known as 
“ Morse” and “ Bain” Lines—it is now work- 
ed under the Morse Patents. Its New York 
offices are at No. 5 Hanover Street, and 29 
Wall Street. Its superintendent and chief 
ee ah we mentioned in a former num- 
ber. Out of two rival concerns, which were 
rapidly running each other down, there is now 
organized this one“ Union” Company, in which 
all the former stockholders are interested, and 
which is probably yielding reasonable remu- 
neration, though the business is still transac- 
ted at a very moderate price. One of the 
lines owned by this Company, the old Morse 
Line, was built and managed for several years 
by the Hon. Francis O. J. Smith. The other 
line which it owns, was built originally, un- 
der Bain’s Patents, by Mr. O’Rielly. 


6. The “House Printing Telegraph,” be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, was the 
first line on which the “ printing” instrument 
was used. It has been built about five years, 
and is now (having been lately extended to Bal- 
timore and Washington), we believe, ina more 
prosperous condition than ever before. The offi- 
ces of this line in New York and Philadelphia, 
have been conducted by those having them in 
charge, in a manner which has nowhere, in 
our judgment, been surpassed. The manage- 
ment of the whole line, however, until lately, 
has not, we think, equaled that of the offices 
mentioned. The Company transact business 
now, in all the principal towns between its 
termini. Its office at New York is at No. 21 
Wall St. Freeman M. Edson, Esq., is the su- 
perintendent of the line. He is prominently 
known in connection with several of the 
„House Lines,” and has recently completed 
this one to Washington. 

7. The “House Printing” Telegraph be- 
tween New York and Boston, has an office in 
the former city, at No. 21 Wall St. This line 
has been built and in operation about four 
years. It was the second line which used the 
printing apparatus in the United States. It was 
not well constructed in the first instance, and 
has been managed since but indifferently. A 
Company could eee for prosperity under 
such circumstances. But we are glad to know 
that the prospects of this line are improving— 
the Company having wisely confided the en- 
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tire management and control of the same to 
John McKinney, Esq.—a gentleman possessed 
of industry, experience, energy—in fact, all 
the requisites necessary to bring this line up 
from what it has been to whatit should be. Mr. 
McKinney was formerly superintendent of the 
New York State Telegraph, and of the New 
York and New England Telegraph. He is now 
actively engaged in putting the “ House Line” 
in a condition to be a respectable and vigorous 
competitor with the “consolidated” New York 
and New England Union Line, for the business 
between New York and Boston. This Com- 
pany have opened offices for the reception and 
transmission of business at New York, New 
Haven, Springfield, Providence, and Boston. 
The uniform price of communicating between 
any of the offices on the line, is 25 cents for 
the first 10 werds, and 2 cents for each addi- 
tional word. 

8. The “ House Printing Telegraph,” be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, has its office in 
New York, in the same building with the two 
preceding, No. 21 Wall street. It. is nearly a 
new line, having been completed but about a 
year and a half. It has two wires, of very 
large size, and is well and permanently built, 
It is under the superintendence of Anson Sta- 
ger, Esq., formerly of Cincinnati. Mr. S. hus 
been for a long time engaged in telegraphing, 
and thoroughly understands the business, and 
how to conduet it properly, and in a manner 
satisfactory to the public, and to the compi- 
nies that employ him. He is also superinten- 
dent of the line from Buffalo to Louisville; 
and both Companies have cause to congratu. 
late themselves on having secured the services 
of a person of such adequate abilities for the 
position he occupies. The Hon. Levi A. Ward, 
of Rochester, is President of this Company, 


9. The “ Western Telegraph Company,” of 
which the Hon. Amos Kendall, of Washing- 
ton, is President, has an office at 29 Wall 
street. The Line owned by the Company ex- 
tends between Wheeling and Baltimore; but 
one of the wires of the “ Magnetic Telegraph 
Company ” is hired, to enable it to connect di- 
rectly with New York. We know little about 
the condition of this Company, save that it is 
said to be improving on its former condition— 
a reform much needed. 

10. The * Atlantic and Ohio ‘Telegraph 
Company,” and other Western Companies or- 
ganized by Mr. O'Rielly, have an office in New 
York, at No. 2 Wall street, in the building of 
the Bank of the Republic. This range of lines 
extends several thousand miles, connecting 
with all the principal towns in the interior, 
through the Lake country and the Mississippi 
valley. J. D. Reid, Esq., is superintendent of 
several of these O’Rielly Lines, or“ National 
Lines,” as they are sometimes called—some of 


which have paid liberal dividends for several 
years, while others have not. Mr. Reid’s em- 
inent capacity as a telegrapher, is conceded ; 
and by the arrangements lately effected be- 
tween the Morse and O’Rielly Companies, 
between Louisville and New Orleans (they 
are now working harmoniously and profitably, 
after having almost ruined some of the former 
principal owners through the suicidal lawsuits 
and competition that existed between them), 
the lines under his charge are able to transact 
telegraphic business between the Atlantic 
Coast and New Orleans, as well as through 
the Mississippi Valley generally, more satis- 
factorily for the public than heretofore. Gen. 
J. K. Moorhead, of Pittsburg, is President of 
two of the Companies in this Western range of 
O’Rielly lines, which have their New York 
office, as above mentioned, at No. 2 Wall 
street. 

11. The “Washington and New Orleans 
Telegraph Company,” last but not least, has 
lines extending between the points named, and 
connecting all the principal towns along the 
seaboard. The lines were built by Mr. Haley 


and Mr. Lloyd, about five years ago. They 
are worked under the Morse patents. Fora 


considerable part of the time since their con- 
struction, they atforded little profit to the 
stockholders, and less satisfaction to the pub- 
lie. But a spirit of improvement has recently 
shown itself ina manner tolerably satisfactory 
to all concerned in the Company. Between 
this seaboard route and the interior route over 
the O’Rielly National Lines, there is now a 
wholesome rivalry, which is probably benefi- 
cial to both, in making both more attentive to 
the public wants, and in securing for themselves 
the liberal remuneration which the increasing 
confidence and business of the country are 
affording to all well-managed lines on import- 
ant routes. Elam Alexander, Esq., of Georgia, 
is President. By hiring one of the wires of 
the “ Magnetic Telegraph Company,” between 
Washington and New York, Col. Alexander’s 
Company connects itself directly with New 
York city ; and has an office at No. 6 Hanover 
street. 


U These brief sketches are designed to 
aid in eliciting faller information concerning 
the condition of the several lines and com- 
panies. Any and all authentic information 
about those or any other companies, will be 
thankfully received, and will be used by us in 
such manner as to convey to the reader the 
fullest knowledge within our reach on all im- 
portant points connected with telegraphic 
operations. 

We will endeavor to ascertain and publish 
the rates of dividends paid on the several lines 
which have paid any thing—to satisfy inquiries, 
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and as a matter of interesting record for future 
reference. 


To Telegraphers Generally—Information and Sug- 
gestions Requested. 

We earnestly invite Telegraphers generally 
to favor us and the public with their views 
concerning the improvement of the Telegraph 
system in any and all respects. Practical 
men, in the constant business of <e we eee 
must necessarily become aware of various 
points wherein improvement may be made, 
and should be promptly made, for the com- 
mon benefit of the public, the Telegraph Com- 
panies, and the Telegraphers themselves. If 
we do not publish all the communications, we 
may (as we do) at least avail ourselves of 
suggestions from various sources; and all 
communications addressed to us will be con- 
sidered entirely confidential, so far as the wri- 
ters may not 9 8 to appear distinetly before 
the public. It is, however, to be always under- 
stood, that no communication will be attended 
to, for which the author does not entrust us 
with his name, as a guarantee for its authen- 
ticity. 

We cordially thank those who have already 
promptly honored us with their encouraging 
remarks, the effect of which we will endeav- 
or to manifest, by increased attention to the 
duties of our editorial office. 


Official List of American Telegraphers- their 
Locations, &c. 

No Telegraphier, certainly, will dispute the 
remark, that the position which he holds is of 
a more confidential character than the gene- 
rality of offices under either Federal or State 
Governments. 

The Postmaster, for instance, who receives 
and delivers sealed letters, the contents of 
which letters he dare not attempt to learn 
without subjecting himself to the penalties of 
felony for violating the sacred “seal” of an 
epistle,—how can even he compare, in some 
respects, with the Telegraph Operator and Re- 
ceiver, through whose hands, and before whose 
eyes, pass the secret communications of the 
whole business community? Without dispar- 
aging the office of Postmaster, it may be said 
tbat the office of Telegrapher in any city or 
town is superior to it, inasmuch as it involves 
a higher investment of the confidence of the 
whole community—of all sexes and parties, 
as well as of all sorts of business. 

Considering the office of Telegrapher in 
these lights, we desire to present to the public 
a full and satisfactory list of all persons en- 

aged as officers of any kind on the Telegraph 
[ines in America—not in the United States 
merely, but in the British Provinces, in Mexico, 
and wherever else “ manifest destiny” has led 
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or is leading the “ lightning” abroad over this 
capacious “continent of ours.” 

To yoy, and you, and you, sir!—to each and 
all of you, Telegraphers and Receivers and 
Clerks, as well as Presidents, Treasurers, Se- 
cretaries, and Superintendents,—we address 
ourselves with another request, that such of 
you as have not already done so, will forward 
to us immediately your names, birth-places, 
residences, and stations, that we may be able, 
in our January number, to show the name and 
locality of every gentleman connected with 
the Telegraph system on the American contin- 
ent. If any omissions shall be visible in the 
list, the fault will not be ours. We trust 
that each officer to whom this appeal is ad- 
dressed, will, without further invitation or urg- 
ing, do instantly what so many gentlemen 
have already done — send us his name and 
location, &c., for insertion in the“ American 
Telegraph Register for the year 1853.” 


— — 


hs—and their Comparative 
Merits. 


The correspondent who inquires our opin- 
ion about “ Printing” Telegraphs, is respect- 
fully informed, that, while we suppose we un- 
derstand him as “ speering” about the com- 
parative merits of instruments that print Ro- 
man letters on the House plan, or telegraph- 
ic characters on the Morse plan, we reply 
that we would as soon undertake to express 
an opinion about the comparative merits of the 
Greek and Roman Alphabets. 

Each is well in its way; and those 
whose business it is to use them, understand 
the one as well as they could the other. 
Whether with Morse’s or House’s, or any other 
plan, the Telegrapher who sends the mes- 
sage, must read and transmit the dispatches cor- 
recily; or, like a bungling type-setter, his 
“proof” (the telegram as it appears at the 
other end of the line) will show errors, greater 
or lesser, whether the record be made in Ro- 
man or Greek Jetters, or dots and lines, or any 
other hieroglyphics. 

It is a fact worthy of notice in connection 
with telegraphic history—a fact for which we 
have the highest testimony—that no docu- 
ments of equal extent were probably ever put 
in type with fewer errors, than some of the 
longest public documents and speeches were 
sent across the wires by dots and lines—by 
such telegraphers, as James D. Reid or David 
Brooks—as for instance, the longest of the 
long messages of President Polk, and sundry 
speeches of Clay and Webster, as well as the 
proceedings of sundry legislative bodies, inclu- 
ding the Federal Congress. By naming the 
above-mentioned persons, we mean no dispar- 
agement to many excellent Telegraphers using 
dots and lines in Morse or Bain Companies 


“Printing” Telegrap 
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such as Swan or Prescott on the New York 
and New England Union Line, and Woop on 
the New York and Buffalo Line, and others 
that might be named on those and other lines. 
The recollection and experience and judgment 
of Telegraphers generally, can determine 
whether we are correct or not. If we are 
wrong, let us know, that we may publish the 
correction of our error. 


Improvements in Telegraphic Alphabets—Real or 
Supposed. 

Some modifications of the dots and lines, as 
used by Morse and Bain, are proposed by Mr. 
President Schieffelin, of the New York and 
New England Union Line. The object aimed 
at, is to lessen the number of dots and lines 
and spaces ordinarily required in making tele- 
graphic characters to represent the letters most 
used in correspondence. The object is cer- 
tainly worthy of steady consideration; and, 
indeed, it may be attained, in some degree: 
but, while we express our appreciation of 
the enlightened efforts of Mr. Schieffelin and 
others, in this particular, we would respectfully 
suggest that, unless some decided advantage is 
gained, it would be a matter of very doubtful 
expediency to disturb the alrcady well-under- 
stood characters that represent the Morse or 
Bain alphabets—or we might say thé Morse 
alphabet alone, as the Bain lines are gradually 
coming under the Morse Patents. 


Telegraph Clerks or Receivers—and Telegraphers 
in General. 

A friend of ours who has had considerable 
experience in “ lightning” from its earliest days, 
on the American Lines, down to the present 
time, usually divided the “ operators” into two 
classes—which he denominated respectively 
“ tappers ” and“ telegraphers ”—the first class 
designating those who transmitted dispatches 
bunglingly, without proper appreciation of their 
character; and the other representing those 
who had some intellect and education to guide 
their manipulations. It is mortifying, for one 
who has extensive files of telegraphic dispatches, 
to see how many bear evidence of slovenly 
scholarship, not merely in punctuation, but in 
common spelling! But we won't enlarge upon 
that—as we hope (blessed be Hope!) for the 
“good time coming,” when Telegraph com- 
panies shall al? display common sense enough 
to know that the worst possible economy“ 
they can perpetrate, is to employ incompetent 
telegraphers because they can obtain them at 
less wages than any and all honorable men 
should be allowed, who are worthy of being 
entrusted with the custody of the secrets of the 
community, as well as with the interests of the 
Telegraph Lines which employ them. 

The friend above-mentioned, who thus divided 


the Telegraph operators into two classes, used 
to say that, while the Printing offices were 
generally the best places to enlist good tele- 
graphers (men accustomed to read and punc- 
tuate manuscript of all kinds), the post-offices 
were among the best schools from which to se- 
lect the clerks or “ receivers” at the Telegraph 
stations—for the reason that those who showed 
patience and tact enough to discharge satisfac- 
torily the duty of post-office clerks, were gene- 
rally best qualified to transact business with the 
public in receiving and delivering dispatches at 
a telegraph office. 

Thus much by way of prelude to an extract 
from the New York Daily Times (a paper 
which we read with great interest), respecting 
the qualifications of post-office clerks; and we 
will merely add that every qualification set 
down as requisite in post-offices, and several 
others to boot, should be possessed by those 
who aspire to the station of Telegraph clerks 
or receivers, such as our friend M’Kinney 
wants on the House lines, of which he is su- 
perintendent—(and about which see the adver- 
tisements) :— 

It is imagined by many,” says the Times, 
“that it is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
charge the duties of a post-office clerk or 
employee. But he is a rare specimen of hu- 
man perfection who is fully endowed with all 
the requisite attributes for such a station. He 
must, in the first place, and above all, be hon- 
est and faithful, steady and industrious; and 
moreover, he must possess a quick eye, a nim- 
ble hand, and a knowing mind. His bump of 
caution should be large. He cannot be too 
cautious. His organ of memory should be 
prominent—a Henry de Mesnes in that parti- 
cular. He could repeat the whole of Homer 
by heart. He should be an expert linguist and 
hieroglyphist, a Mezzofanti and Champollion, 
both combined in these matters. As to geo- 
graphical attainments, he should be able to 
carry the whole of Brooks’s Gazetteer in his 
cranium. Under the new post-office law, 
mail material to the amount of three or four 
pounds can be transported, and the public 
mail has become a kind of package, parcel, 
and express line, for the conveyance of all 
sorts of goods and chattels, but especially for 
jewelry, fine goods, stationery, confectionery, 
and any thing, in short, under the size and 
weight of cooking stoves or cotton gins.” 


Wages of Telegraphers—A Matter in which the 
Public are concerned. 


It is the worst possible economy to screw 
down the Telegraphers to the verge of starva- 
tion wages. No. prudent banker, no discreet 
merchant, no sagacious farmer or mechanic, 
would feel assured of faithful service from any 
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employee to whom he paid less than a reason- 
able (if not liberal) remuneration for his toil. 

How is it with Telegraphers? Every day 
and every hour the wires are laden with dis- 
patches of confidential and important charac- 
ter, valuable to all concerned — dispatches 
which, if divulged or used in any way, might 
not only injure much the writer or his corre- 
spondent, but perhaps more or less benefit the 
Telegrapher who could be base enough to 
“make merchandise of the news.” And yet, 
while a vast amount of this most confidential 
and valuable business has been discharged for 
years with remarkable fidelity by the generali- 
ty of Telegraphers on all the twenty thousand 
miles of lines in America—for the exceptions 
are fortunately so rare as to render the gene- 
ral remark more strikingly correct—it is a 
mortifying fact, that too many of the Telegra- 
phic corps, whether employed at the “ regis- 
ters,” or as “receivers” at the desks, are stint- 
ed upon salaries considerably below what any 
respectable clerk readily commands for his 
services in the banking and commercial houses 
which frequently entrust their most precious 
secrets to the keeping of the Telegraph Ofi- 
cers. 

We deem it a duty alike to the ‘Telegraph 
Companies, to the public, and to the ‘Tele- 
graph Officers, to call attention distinctly and 
emphatically to this crying evil of the Tele- 
graph system ; and we invite, from our friends 
all over the United States, a free and full ex- 
pression on a subject which lies thus at the 
foundation of the integrity of the whole light- 
ning enterprise. 


A Tour of Observation among the Telegraph Lines 
in America, 


While this number of the American Tele- 
graph Magazine is passing through the press, 
the editor is starting on a tour, which he will 
(“wind and weatner permitting”) continue, 
from time to time, till he shall have visited all 
the Telegraph Lincs in the United States and 
British Provinces. IIe desires to “see for 
himself” how things are managed. He is 
anxious to witness how the lines are construct- 
ed, how worked by the Superintendents, Tele- 
graphers, and Receivers—and how managed by 
Presidents, Secretaries, and Directors. Per- 
sonal observation, and intercourse with per- 
sons engaged in the enterprise throughout the 
length and breadth of the land (though we can- 
not justly talk of either the full length or breadth 
of the land, till we annex Texas and Oregon 
and California to the telegraph system), will 
enable bim to speak more fully and particu- 
larly, as he shall always aim to speak independ- 


ently, of any and all lines in every direction, | 


no matter under what flags they sail, whether 
known as “ Morse,” or “ O’Rielly,” or “ House,” 
or “ Speed,” or “Bain.” The strictures else- 


| 
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where in this number, as well as in the first 
ine, will show that we hesi- 
tate neither to blame nor praise, on account of 
the colors under which any lines or telegraph- 
ers do or don't set their sails for the winds of 
public patronage. 


Telegraphing of Election Returns, Presidential 
essages, and other Documents, 

If the spirit of WAshIN TOR could realize 
the wish of Frank.in by visiting this mundane 
sphere, somewhere about this year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, he, or it, would 
doubtless rejoice that American ingenuity and 
American enterprise have so thoroughly inter- 
laced our broad territories with lightning net- 
work, that nearly all our vast and wide-spread 
population are bound together, not merely by 
political institutions, but by a Telegraph and 
Lightning-like affinity of intelligence and sym- 
pathy, that render us emphatically “ ONE PEO- 
PLE” everywhere (excepting Texas, California, 
and Oregon, which have yet to be annexed to 
us by lightning before they and we can fully 
enjoy all the blessings of our political institu- 
tions.) The Telegraph knows no boundaries 
among and between “the States; —and in- 
deed, its Lightning overleaps even the British 
Provincial boundaries, with a degree of impu- 
nity which speaks trumpet-tongued about the 
general cordiality prevalent between Johnny 
Bull and Brother Jonathan—no matter what 
may be said or sworn by flibusters of any 
kind, in all their Buncombe orations. 

What better evidence of all thiscan be furn- 
ished, than the fact that the movements of the 
Federal Government at Washington, whether 
in the Capitol or at the White House, are com- 
monly made known to the remotest extremi- 
ties of the Union—except the two States 
above-mentioned, which we hope will not long 
remain exceptions—about as quickly as they 
can be known to the generality of residents 
within gunshot of the Federal Metropolis ? 

We know not exactly what feats may be 
attempted in the way of transmitting the forth- 
coming Presidential Message ; but we do know 
that, until Texas and California are brought 
into the “lightning Union,” little more can be 
done than has already been done in the way 
of spreading “ our President’s” speech or mes- 
sage before millions of his countrymen. Only 
think of the nearly nineteen thousand words 
of President Polk’s message of 1847, trans- 
mitted by telegraph to the West—startling as 
with a thunder-clap, the valleys of the Lakes 
and the Mississippi; and think further of the 


fact that President Taylor's first and only regu- 


lar message was actually being received by 
Telegraph in Iowa repeated from Missouri— 
some four or five hours before an express train, 
propelled by all the power of Governmental 
money and steam, conveyed even to the city of 
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New York some of the Washington printed 
copies of that memorable document—memora- 
ble not more for its contents, than for the cir- 
cumstances connected with its author and its 
delivery. 

We will, in another number, report what 
feats may be accomplished by any and all 
lines in Telegraphing the next Presidential 
message, about which we suppose there will 
be some rivalry among the lines; and mean- 
time, we occupy a brief space advantageously, 
in showing, by a paragraph from the New 
York Daily Times,” how almost instantane- 
ously, after the close of the polls on the day 
of the Presidential election, the fate of that 
election was generally known through the 
United States—to the utter overthrow of one 
mighty party, and to the unparalleled success of 
another party and its candidates: | 


Rapid Returns of the Presidential Election. 


(From the New York Times.) 

There is nothing more notable about the re- 
cent election than the rapidity with which the 
result has been ascertained. The thorough- 
ness of the victory deserves some of the credit, 
and the wide extension and judicious manage- 
ment of the telegraph, more. Enough was 
known in this city at 84 o’clock on Tuesday 
evening, to indicate the whole drift of the 
day’s work. Betters squared their accounts. 
Jubilees and dirges were tuned up; and the 
city swept with hosannas to Pierce and Kine 
so vehement, wild, and universal, as to justify 
the notion that the home majority was even 
greater than the melancholy fact. Grave citi- 
zens were enabled to keep their usual timely 
hours, informed of enough to color their 
dreams joyously or rat according to the 
character of their spent ballot. ‘The streets 
were early quiet. The satisfaction of dram- 
drinking Democrats needed not the customary 
spur of the cup; andfor the Whigs, they crept 
meekly home, spurning the paltry consolation 
of word or bottle. The storm of the day which 
had deluged and drowned a great party, sub- 
sided into the very peacefulest of moon-light 
nights. 

Looking back eight years—for in 1848, the 
telegraph had reached but a small length of 
its present endlessness—we may recall the 
long and weary suspense of the public mind, 
awaiting the returns. Cayuga Bridge enjoyed 
for a whole week the fame of the Hellespon- 
tic bridge of boats, the bridge of Sighs, or 
that of Lodi, among people who never heard 
of it before. Mails at the great cities were 
waited for by assemblages of men numbering 
tens of thousands. We havechanged all that. 
The lightning has flashed from all quarters at 
once, and the Whig party is annihilated. No 
respite, not a day’s delay, was granted. The 
general curiosity was not piqued and aggra- 
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vated by slow and dubious returns. There 
were no intermittent paroxysms of elation and 
depression. The guillotine fell; and the 
Whigs were nowhere. Such is the complete- 
ness of the telegraphic communication; and such, 
oh, melancholy truth! is the completeness of 
the route. 


Important Decision Concerning Secresy of Tele- 
graph Dispatches. 

The result of the case where a telegrapher, 
Mr. David Brooks, at Philadelphia, refused to 
testify as a witness concerning the contents of 
a telegraphic dispatch, or “telegram,” about 
which some controversy arose between the 
sender and receiver of the message, is stated 
to have been to the effect that “ the telegraph- 
er was bound in alegal proceeding to disclose 
the contents, as it was not among the class of 
cases which have the privilege of secresy. 
Judges King and Parsons concurred in this 
decision, and will give written opinions.“ 
Judge Campbell dissented, and will also write 
down his reasons. We will endeavor to pub- 
lish these opinions on an important subject, as 
interesting alike to the public and to tele- 
graphers. 


Means of Tel hic Improvement inion of 
“Glelegraph Predicate PE 


From among the various congratulatory let- 
ters with which our Magazine has already been 
honored by men of all stations and interests 
connected with the principal companies in the 
Telegraph system throughout the United 
States, we may be excused for selecting occa- 
sional extracts, indicating particular points 
whereon the respective writers consider it im- 
portant that information should be more gen- 
erally diffused. 

The president of one of the largest compa- 
nies in America, under date of October 13th, 
thus expresses his views :— 

Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Telegraph Magazine: 

Dear SIR: —I have this moment received 
the first No. of the Telegraph Magazine,” 
and drop every thing else to express my high 
approbation of the undertaking, and my confi- 
dence in you as its conductor. 

I have long felt the want of a magazine de- 
voted to the advancement of the Telegraph 
science. If properly conducted, as I have no 
doubt yours will be, it will be of incalculable 
service to the profession and the public. 

How many are there who consider them- 
selves excellent telegraphers, who know noth- 
ing of the scientific principles upon which their 
battery is organized, or the electric current 
generated, —who know nothing of the office 
which the zinc, the water, the sulphuric 
and nitric acids, the diaphram, or the plat- 
inum, perform in that important process; 
and, indeed, I may say how little do any of 
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us know of all this, notwithstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, and all the 
various experiments we may have tried ! The 
same remarks will apply to the different parts 
of the magnets, and other telegraphic apparatus. 

It will be the office of your journal, I have 
no doubt, to disseminate such scientific inform- 
ation to those who might otherwise ever re- 
main ignorant on the subject; and it will form 
a channel through which practical telegraphers 
may converse together on the subject, and 
give each other the result of their experiments. 
and observations. 

In connection with this subject, allow me to 
suggest the importance of a Telegraphic Map of 
the United States, or North America, on which 
every line of telegraph shall be delineated, and 
every station marked. The want of such a 
map must have been felt by all; and every 
office in the United States should be supplied 
with such amap. I hope soon to order a copy 
of the “ Telegraph Magazine ” for each station 
upon our lines. Very truly yours, J. D. C. 


National Telegraph Oonvention—An Important 
Movement. 


We congratulate the public generally, and 
the Telegraphic World in particular, on the 
important fact, that sufficient unity of purpose 
has at last been manifested to accomplish the 
CALL oF A NATIONAL CONVENTION, with the 
view of reforming the defects and increasing 
the efficiency of Telegraphic Lines throughout 
the United States. 

The notice or invitation, to be sure, is ad- 
dressed to all Companies “ working under the 
Morse System of Telegraphing ”—and may, in 
this respect, seem rather exclusive. But, when 
it is considered that the Morse system is used 
on probably nine-tenths of all the lines in 
America (in the British Provinces as well 
as in the United States), the invitation will ap- 
pear broader than it might at first seem to a 
superficial observer. 

Lines working under other systems, such as 
the House Lines, can judge how far a similar 
conventional effort for improvement is neces- 
sary for ensuring their own welfare and the 
public satisfaction. And it will gratify us to 
learn that this latter class of lines are moving 
in some way to promote improvement in some 
or all of the points briefly indicated in (and 
many more might be added to those embraced 
in) the following brief notice or invitation :— 

All lines, no matter under what different 
systems they work, should at least har- 
monize in the objects set forth—as business 
is constantly passing to and from or between 
and over lines established under different pa- 
tents—as there are large sections of tke Union 
in which only one system of Telegraphing ex- 
ists, and dispatches for those regions, originat- 
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ing on lines elsewhere worked by different 
apparatus, must therefore pass over lines built 
under more than one system or patent. 


NOTICE, 


MORSE’S AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.— 
TO ALL LINES IN AMERICA.—For the 
purpose of consummating a unity of action in such 
affairs of the Telegraph system as may be deemed 
material to the common interest, the undersigned 
propose a meeting of the representatives of all the 
Telegraph Lines in America working the Morse 
System of Telegraph, at WASHINGTON CITY, 
March 5th, 1853. 


It is useless to enlarge upon the necessities re- 
quiring a general meeting of the kind designated 
above, and unnecessary to add what can or would 
be submitted for consideration in the premises, ex- 
cept, that we have in view a joint action through 
this Convention on such matters as may be of in- 
terest to the lines in common, without regard to 
the special interest of any given line or connec- 
tion, 

The signals and abbreviations of lines differ,— 
the counting of words frequently disagree— t he 
style and manner of operating and doing business 
generally are as diversified as there are powers to 
create, and there are doubtless many points that 
can be acted upon by a Convention, which would 
redound to the weal of all lines, without any dis- 
turbance of their pecuniary affiliation or respective 
interests. 

The undersigned are the representatives of but a 
portion of the lines in America, and it is desirable 
to have a representation from as many of the lines 
as possible. Such as desire to unite in the Conven- 
tion aforesaid are requested by their Presidents or 
Superintendents to notify either of the undersigned, 
by letter, of their willingness to co-operate in the 


same, 
AMOS KENDALL, 
Pres’t. Western Telegraph Company. 
WM. M. S IN 
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Pres’t. The Magnetic Telegraph Co. 
F. O. J. SMITH, 
Pres't. Boston and Portland Tel. Co. 
T. S. FAXTON ; 
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Pres't. N. Y., A. and Buffalo Tel. Oo. 
ELAM ALEXANDER, 

Pres’t. W. and N. O. Tel. Co. 

H. M. SCHIEFFELIN, 

Pres't N. Y. & N. E. U. Telegraph Co. 
HENRY O’RIELLY, 
WILLIAM TANNER. 

Pres't. N. O and Ohio Telegraph Co. 
TAL. P. SHAFFNE 

Pres't. St. Louis and N. O. Tel. Co. 
ISAAC M. VEITCH, 

Pres't. F oul and Mo. R. Tel. Co. 


Pres't, Cleve., Cin. and St. L. Tel. Co. 
A. C. GOELL. 


President of the Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre Telegraph 
Company, and also the Susquehanna River and N. and 
W. Branch Telegraph Company. 


Philadelphia, September, 1852. 


— . — ---- 


Statement of Professor Morse, concerning the 
Origin of his Telegraph. 


Having briefly traced the outlines of the 
Progress of Electric Discovery with reference 
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to Telegraphic Invention—as may be seen in 
another part of this Magazine—we will, in our 
next, publish the statement made by Prof. 
Morse, in the great law case between French 
and others, and Rogers and others; which suit 
involved the issues between the Morse and 
Bain Systems, as used on the (then antagon- 
ist, but now united) lines between New York 
and Washington. We prefer to publish these 


der the requirements and solemnities of Judi- 
cial investigation—holding our columns open 
to such comment as the nature and importance 
of the case may require from others as well 
as from ourselves. 


Reports of Telegraph Companies—Suppressed 
Statements, 

It is stated that some of the Telegraph Com- 
panies have, this year, refused to publish their 
annual reports—or, rather, we should say, the 
- officers or managers of such lines have thus 
refused; for it cannot be supposed that the 
great mass of stockholders in any company 
could sanction any suppression of the kind. 

The matter looks badly, no matter what 
pretext may be assigned for it. 

Banks, insurance companies, and other insti- 
tutions of the kind, where honestly managed, 
prefer, rather than shun, a scrutiny of their 
management and financial operations and con- 
dition. 

Where the officers of any Telegraph Com- 
pany, or other company, deviate from the cus- 
tomary practice, by not allowing their stock- 
holders and the public generally, to see a 
full report of their proceedings and condition, 
it will probably be found difficult to resist the 
suspicion, if not conviction, that there is some 
“nice speculation” on foot, which “it would 
not do to let out!” 


— — 


Telegraphs ec and d America = Especially in 
Le VERRIER, renowned in Astronomy, is 
devoting considerable attention to the exten- 
sion and improvement of the telegraph sys- 
tem. One of the principal reports made by 
him upon the subject, is now before us, in an 
English dress, and in pamphlet form; and will 
furnish materials for comment in future num- 
bers of our Magazine, in connection with the 
modes of constructing and working Telegraphs 
in various countries of Europe, as well as in 
America. This report refers to various facts 
important to all who are interested, either sci- 
entifically or practically, in the application of 
Electricity for Telegraphic purposes. 

One of the objects most emphatically dwelt 
upon by Le Verrier, in his Report to the 
French Government, is the inseparable connec- 
tion which should exist between telegraphs 


matters substantially as shown in Court, 
| 
| 
| 
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and railroads, with special reference to the 
interests of the railroad, in facilitating the man- 
agement of business and promoting the safety 
of passengers. 

This branch of the subject is repeatedly 
mentioned, and in the strongest terms. The 
Electric Telegraph,” says Le Verrier, “being, 
in the opinion of the Committee, the indispens- 
able complement of every railway, they 
thought the two ought to be co-extensive.” 

Again, he says (pages 21-22), “ The employ- 
ment of the Electric Telegraph having been 
conceded to the railway companies, which is 
indispensable to their management, we must 
examine if the administration has made those 
reserves which are necessary to prevent those 
concessions (of the Telegraph) in the hands of 
the railway companies, from becoming abu- 
sive monopolies,” &c., &c. 


One more extract is all we have space for 
at present; and we respectfully and earnestly 
invite to this extract the attention of all per- 
sons concerned in American Railroads—and 
who are not thus concerned, either as passengers 
or stockholders? “ In England, Germany, and 
France,” continues Le Verrier in his report, 
“the concentration of tke population renders 
frequent stations necessary on the railways; 
and the (3~ great number of the trains might 
lead to many accidents, if the Telegraph did 
not supply the means of giving instantaneous- 
ly the orders necessary for keeping the way 
clear, especially when some sudden change has 
been made in the arrangements. E In- 
America, on the contrary, the number of trains 
in a day is very small, and a collision is 
next to impossible: V for this reason, their 
managers have scarcely any occasion for the 
electric telegraph ” (!!!) 

The gravity of Le Verrier’s character for- 
bids the supposition that he meant to be satir- 
ical in these remarks upon the supposed ex- 
emption from accidents upon American rail- 
roads. At any rate, his remarks (which it is 
proper to say, were made in 1850) find a 
mournful contrast in the “shocking catastro- 
phes” now frequently proving destructive to 
limbs and lives along our American railways. 

As the American railroad trains are not now 
so “few and far between,” and are not exactly 
such “slow coaches” as they appeared to be 
when Le Verrier wrote in 1850, it is left to 
the public generally and to legislatures partic- 
ularly, to determine how far any railroad 
company is justifiable in neglecting the use of 
the telegraph, which is deemed an “indis- 
pensable complement (or appendage) of every 
well-managed railrond” in France and other 
European countries. It is gratifying to know 
that various railroad companies are now at 
last arousing to a sense of the importance of 
the subject. 
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Professor Henry on the History of Electric _ 
Discovery 


It affords us satisfaction to be able to lay 
before our readers, as we intend to do in the 
December number of the Telegraph Magazine, 
the brief but comprehensive review of the pro- 
gress of Electric Discovery, elicited from Pro- 
fessor JosEPH Henry, under the requirements 
of the United States’ courts, in certain import- 
ant lawsuits, involving questions of originality 
in telegraphic applications of those discoveries 
—the most important of which discoveries, 
forming the foundation on which rest the 
Morse and all other electro-magnetic tele- 
graphs, were made by himself. 

While Professor Henry freely concedes, as 
in his letter of 1845, that the Morse plan of 
applying these discoveries was better than any 
other with which he was then acquainted, it is 
due, on the other hand, that deserved honors 
shall be rendered to Henry himself, by his 
own countrymen, as such honors were frankly 
awarded to him by men eminent in science 
‘throughout foreign lands. d 

It is no disparagement to Professor Morse 
or any other man—it does not necessarily mili- 
tate against the claims of Morsr’s INGENUITY 
and ORIGINALITY in applying certain valuable 
discoveries—to render justice to Josern HENRY, 
the distinguished Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as the MAIN PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE 
oF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC Discovery. 

We bespeak for the statements of Professor 
Henry, and also for those of Professor MORSE, 
which will appear in the next number of this 
magazine, all the attention to which they are 


Tel in France. 

Louis Philippe, enlightened as he was in 
most matters, was behind the age in matters 
connected with the Electric-Telegraph—al- 
though no monarch probably profited more 
than he did by the use of the old-fashioned 
visual or semaphoric telegraphs, which attained 
their greatest perfection in France. 

Louis Napoleon, during the years of his 
sway, isnot known to have evinced any very 
particular friendship towards Electric-Tele- 
graphs till lately—and now, on the eve of his 
assumption of imperial insignia, he has sud- 
denly ordered the construction of not less than 
thirty lines of telegraph, to put Paris in com- 
munication with the chief towns in all the de- 
partments. It is said they are all to be com- 
pleted during next year. He has ordered the 
wires to connect directly with his palace, as 
T as with the regular Telegraph office in 

aris. 


Telegraph Rates in Germany: 


The correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer (Robert Walsh, we believe, at Paris), 
gives the price of a communication of twenty 
words, by the German lines, from Strasbourg, 
on the French frontier, to several principal 
cities: 

From Strasbourg to Carlsruhe, 47 cents; to 
Stuttgard, 934 cents; to Munich, $1 87; to 
Trent and Venice, $2 34; to Vienna and Tri- 
este, $1 303. From Paris to Strasbourg, by 
the French line, the cost of a similar communi- 


cation is $1 703. 


entitled, from the character and position of the 


respective deponents, as well as from the mag- 
nitude and magnificence of the subjects under 
investigation. 


8 
Submarine Telegraphing. 
In view of the successful submersion of 
Telegraph wires in various parts of Europe, and 
in view also of the extent to which our friends 
of the Newfoundland Electric-Telegraph Com- 
pany propose to employ submarine conductors 
at the Gulf of St. Lawrence (about 130 miles 
in one stretch) —saying nothing particular 
about the contemplated Telegraph under the 
Atlantic Ocean between Europe and America 
we are occasionally asked about the localities 
where, and the persons from whom, can be ob- 
tained such conductors as will best serve the 
purpose of crossing under rivers or bays or 
lakes, in various sections of the Union. We 
have seen various statements on these subjects 
floating in the newspapers, and when any of 
the persons engaged in the business furnish 
us with specimens of their wares—we will 
endeavor to examine and express our opinion 
of their comparative merits. 


| 
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Books about Telegraphs- Justice to all concerned. 


We meant to have devoted some space this 
month to an examination of two books on 
Telegraphic History, viz: that of Alfred Vail, 
Esq., published in 1845, and that of Alexander 
S. Jones, Esq., which appeared this year. Aside 
from the pressure of other matters on our 
columns, we have other reasons for delay, 
which may be fully mentioned hereafter. 

We will only say now, that we have com- 
munications from different sources respecting 
certain alleged defects in each of those books, 
accompanied by promises of further criticism. 

One writer, wholly disconnected from all 
the parties concerned, points to one great de- 
fect in Vail’s book—a defect which, consider- 
ing especially that Mr. Vail is a partner of 
Professor Morse, appears in a peculiarly un- 
fortunate light—namely, the total omission to 
narrate in proper manner the extraordinary 
electric discoveries of our countryman, Profes- 
sor Henry, on which the Morse system is es- 
sentially founded, though we will not readily 
believe that this inexcusable omission could 
have been sanctioned by Professor Morse. 

And another writer—one of the most dis- 
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tinguished in American Telegraphic history— 
refers to Dr. Jones’ work in pointed terms for 
its alleged errors in reference to Professor 
Morse, with a promise to furnish, for this Ma- 

ine, “if we will insert his statements” (as 
we shall do, if they are temperately and fairly 
written), an article for the purpose of correct- 
ing the alleged misapprehensions on some 
historical points embodied especially in Jones’s 
book,” and also “to assist us in settling some 
disputed claims in regard to priority of inven- 
tion in Telegraphic systems.” 

The reader is already aware that our pages 
are open for free inquiry and frank discussion 
on these and other topics relevant to the “ great 
enterprise” of which we are aiming to become 
faithful though humble chroniclers. 


Theory versus Practice in Telegraphing. 

A single fact is often worth a volume of 
theories. Experience in Telegraphing demon- 
strates this in several instances. We refer 
now only to a single case. Professor Steinheil 
and Professor Page, eminent as both are in 
scientific matters, are both shown to be in 
error when supposing the impracticability of 
conducting Telegraph Lines successfully un- 
der ground, as well as under water. In some 
countries of Europe—as in Prussia, for in- 
stance—the lightning lines are chiefly laid un- 
der ground. Le Verrier informs us, in his re- 
port to the French Government, that there 
were, in 1850, upwards of 1300 miles of under- 
ground Electric Telegraph then in Prussia, 
and the quantity of that description has been 
probably considerably increased; and in Eng- 
land, and elsewhere in Europe, that mode is 
followed to some extent. The brilliant suc- 
‘cess which has followed the submerged or 
under-water telegraphic conductors between 
France and England and Ireland, bears also 
strongly on the practicability of this important 
point. l 


Sins of Omission and Commission Chargeable on 
the Telegraph.“ 

We know not how we can better serve the 
real interests of the Telegraph System, than 
by freely reprehending any and all errors and 
abuses which may fall within our knowledge. 
Such a course will doubtless occasionally 
expose us to assault and misconstruction ; but 
our discharge of duty will be cheered by the 
reflection that those only will cavil at the cen- 
sure who most deserve the lash. “The Tele- 
graph,” often vaguely and wrongly assailed, is 
more or less vulnerable in this respect. 

One of the various evils which cry loudly for 
immediate reformation—the one to which we 
now specially invoke the attention of every 

8 


Director, as well as of every President, Super- 
intendent, Receiver and Telegrapher—is, the 
frequent failure on most lines to transmit the 
exact dates written down on the dispatches by 
the persons leaving them for transmission. 
Every man and woman, with intelligence 
enough to use the Telegraph, will readily see 
how essentially the character and value of a 
“ telegram ” may be injured or destroyed, not 
merely by the omission of thecorrect date, but 
by the insertion of another and erroneous date 
—the date when it was received here, instead 
of the day and hour when it was actually re- 
ceived at New Orleans, Galena, St. Louis, or 
other place for transmission—the change be- 
ing obviously made to conceal the time fre- 
quently lost by accidents and storms along the 
lines, and by negligence of messengers in de- 
livering telegrams even when they have reach- 
ed the city of their destination. 


It can be only necessary to draw attention 
publicly and strongly to this source of error 
and complaint, to have the evil promptly cor- 
rected. We call upon every Director, as well 
as upon every other officer employed about the 
Telegraph Lines, to see and be sure that the 
correction of this great abuse is promptly made 
and perseveringly remembered. In order to 
effect this reform, all companies should move 
in unison; and if there are any “wild-cat” 
concerns which will not faithfully send dis- 
patches with the “ full date,” as well as the full 
“signature and address,” it is due to ail honor- 
able Telegraph Companies that the faithless 
telegrapher shall be compelled to atone for the 
wrongs which are thus inflicted alike upon the 
public who use the Telegraph and upon the 
many worthy telegraphers who are always 
ready to correct errors and discharge accurate- 
ly the important confidential duties they un- 
1 10 when embarking in the “ Lightning 

ines.“ 


Thus much for the first installment of our 
remarks on this subject. As our magazine 
already reaches every Line in the Union and 
the British Provinces, we anticipate prompt at- 
tention to these remarks—remarks well meant 
towards our telegraphic friends, as well as 
towards the public. We also warn those who 
may prove remiss, that the matter will not be 
allowed to sleep, and that any company which 
longer neglects this essential duty, will be 
compelled to suffer in damage of its character 
as well as of its treasury—as law and public 
opinion will speedily enforce what we now 
earnestly recommend. 

The several correspondents who addressed 
us on these subjects, will see that, though we 
have not space now to publish their communi- 
cations, we vividly appreciate their complaints 
and suggestions. The whole matter will of 
course undergo searching scrutiny at the Na- 
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tional Telegraph Convention, next March; 
but we hope the errors will be rectified before 
that time. 


Tariff of Rates on Various Lines, 


It is unnecessary for us to say a word to 
show the importance, to every line in the 
United States and British Provinces, of having 
its tariff of prices published in the Telegraph 
Magazine—circulating, as it soon will, to every 
telegraph office, and reaching, as it already 
does, every line and company in the country. 
We intend that the magazine shall record eve- 
ry thing worthy of notice in the business to 
the improvement of which it is devoted—that 
it shall be a place of reference, for either the 
telegrapher or business man, on any question 
connected with telegraphing. 

We will publish the tariff of prices of any 
line, at half the charge of any other advertising. 
On another page will be found the tables of 
rates of several companies. Others will appear 
in our next, or as fast as ordered. 

In this connection, we may be excused for 
quoting a remark.from a letter received by us 
from James D. Reid Esq., extensively known 
as superintendent of several lines, “If you 
could introduce tables of rates in the Tele- 
graph Magazine,” says Mr. Reid, “ that is, each 
line by itself, you would secure a large sub- 
scription and supply a great want.” 


Outrages on the Telegraph—Hoaxing, Wire-Cut- 
ing, &c. 

It seems, by accounts -from South Caro- 
lina, that it was difficult to restrain the indig- 
nant citizens lately, from “ Lynching” a mis- 
creant who was detected in cutting the Tele- 
graph wires, in a certain locality of that pat- 
riotic State. 

We do not wonder at the spirit manifested. 
The perpetrator of such deeds would have no 
seruples in picking pockets and cutting throats. 
The welfare of the whole community is iden- 
tified with that of the Telegraph; and the 
wretch who could be guilty of “cutting the 
wires,” may well be supposed capable of per- 
petrating “ treasons, stratagems,” and all other 
sorts of rascality. 

It was, for a considerable time, a common 
practice with some villains, supposed to have 
been employed by speculators, to “cut or dis- 
order the wires,” quick as steamers reached 
Halifax from Kurope—for which offenses they 
were never brought to public punishment: 
And, as it is scarcely probable that such vil- 
lains have abandoned the objects which form- 
erly influenced them, it is to be feared that 
they now accomplish, or endeavor to accom- 
plish their purposes, by some other sinister and 
private scheme—about which it behoves all 
Telegraph companies and the public, to be on 
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their guard. Clese watching may ere long 
detect some further traces of these ‘ out-door 
operators’ and their agent or agents. 


Among the unwarrantable uses sometimes 
made of the Telegraph, and for which the 
Telegraph itself is often wrongly blamed, we 
quote the following asa specimen, with the re- 
mark that the brute who could perpetrate such 
complicated outrage on the feelings of family 
circles, and on the confidential character of 
the Telegraph, should be made to feel the 
force of public scorn, as well as the penalties 
of outraged law :— 


(From the Rochester American.) 


The Mt. Morris Union relates the fol- 
lowing particulars of a singular “ hoax by 
telegraph” :— 

“Our citizens were startled on Saturday 
morning last, by a telegraphic report sent here 
from Rochester, stating that a recent resident of 
this place was lying dead at one of the hotels in 
that city, having died of the cholera—signed by 
one of the clerks of the hotel, who also is 
well known here, and considered incapable of 
so gross an imposition. The friends of the 
supposed defunct, telegraphed immediately to 
the proprietor of the hotel, saying they would 
be after the corpse, and requesting that it 
should not be buried there, &c., and asking for 
further particulars. But after waiting several 
hours in vain for information, they started for 
Rochester, with a hearse in attendance to per- 
form the sad duty of conveying the remains 
of the departed to their final resting place in 
this village. But when they reached Roches- 
ter, they found they had been the victims of 
a cruel hoax. The supposed dead man was 
“alive and kicking,” and had not even been 
sick—the landlord and clerk both protested 
their ignorance of the whole affair. 

Who it was that played off this game, is not 
yet ascertained; but whoever it was must be 
devoid of the common instincts of humanity, 
and would raffle for a shilling over the coffin 
of his father.” 


House Telegraph Line--South of New York. 


One of the “ events” of the last month is the 
completion of the extension of the House Tele- 
graph Line as far south as Washington. The 
organization of any line of telegraphic com- 
munication of equal extent, is deserving of 
record; though it may be observed that some 
monthly chroniclers, who affect to give faithful 
memoranda of the principal current events, 
totally overlook all telegraphic matters. 
Though we may not concur with some of our 
friends concerning the supposed advantages of 
printing Roman letters instead of the Morse 
Telegraphic letters (both being equally read- 
able to people familiar with the respective al- 
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Sd)“ A/ ⁰ſ d 
phabets), we desire that each and every line | Movements of Telegraphers—Appointments, Resig- 


and system shall have all proper consideration 
in these pages. It will afford us pleasure to 
give further particulars about this new line be- 
tween New York and Washington, whenever 
its officers furnish us with the requisite informa- 
tion. Meantime, it is but justice to the old 
“ Magnetic Telegraph (or Morse) Company,” 
to say that the new line will have to place itself 
in the first rank of American Telegraph Com- 
panies in order to obtain an equal claim upon 
public confidence. 


We invite from the officers of the new com- 
pany, as from the managers of all companies, 
such information as may enable us to publish 
all useful facts concerning their organiza- 

on, &. 


Telegraph Patent Cases—Criticism upon Judge 
Kane’s Opinion. 

The correspondent who sent us a pamphlet 
copy of a criticism upon Judge Kane’s Opinion 
and Decision in the memorable case between 
French and others and Rogers and others, in- 
volving the respective claims of the Morse and 
Bain Patents, will see the impracticability of our 
copying such pamphlets entire within our re- 
stricted limits. 


But though we cannot “ go the full length” 
in complying with the wishes of that corre- 
spondent, we will endeavor to re-publish some 
of the leading points laid down by. Judge Kane, 
accompanied by some extracts from the criti- 
cism thereon, in our next number—that such 
of our readers as are not already familiar with 
the matter, may at least understand the chief 
points in dispute, and ascertain the reasons as- 
signed by the parties in support of their re- 
spective positions, (Judge Kane, it will be 
remembered, gave an opinion of the most de- 
cisive character in favor of Morse’s claims and 
patents generally.) 


— — 


New Telegraphic Lines in Canada. i 


Various new lines are in progress of con- 
struction in Canada—particulars of which will 
be given when we learn more about them. 
Mr. Josiah Snow, whom some persons will 
recollect for his connection with the Southern 
Michigan and other lines in that region, ap- 
pears to be concerned in these Canadian ope- 
rations. 


By way of inducing people to subscribe for 
stock in the new lines of Mr. Snow, it is stated 
in some of the papers, that existing lines in 
Canada have paid fifty-seven per cent dividend 
in the aggregate of the last three years. Any 
person who can furnish a statement of the ac- 
tual condition of those Canadian companies, 
may confer a favor on their telegraphic friends 
by furnishing us particulars for publication. 


“nations, &c. 

We notice that Mr. Otis E. Wood has re- 
cently been appointed Supt. of the New York, 
Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph. Mr. Wood 
engaged in the telegraph business when onl 
about sixteen years of age, and notwithstand- 
ing his youth, and the competition of persons of 
age and ability, he speedily attained the most 
responsible positions, on the line upon which 
he was employed. For the office that he now 
holds, all, who know him, will agree, that few 
could discharge its duties more satisfactorily to 
the company that employs him, or to the pub- 
lie who transact business over that line. Mr. 
W. has not been engaged in telegraphing for 
some time; and we take much pleasure in 
chronicling his return to a business which he 
honors and which honors him. 

a 
Telegraph Legislation Defective and Inoperative, for 
Certain Reasons. 


It was a saying, not of any ‘‘Réman Consul,” 
but of an old-fashioned lawyer, that it would 
be difficult to frame laws on certain subjects 
without leaving gaps and flaws through which 
a sharp practitioner might not “ drive a coach 
and four.” | 

Telegraphing seems to be one of the topics 
for which the wisdom of legislation has failed 
to provide some of the safeguards necessary 
for the welfare of all concerned. Owing to 
the newness of the business, and to the want 
of proper investigation on the part of lawmak- 
ers, there is scarcely one of the several laws 
passed in various States which has not proved 
almost a dead-letter—and worse, inasmuch 
much as people rest in false security, trusting 


to the protection of laws which, owing to the 


nature of the case, could not well be enforced. 
For instance: in several States, it is substan- 
tially made “the duty of all Companies or 
Lines employed in transmitting messages by 
Telegraph, to transmit them in the order in 
which they are received; and any company or 
person who shall fail so to transmit messages” 
“shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, — 
and be punished by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars,” or other penalties of impri- 
sonment, &c. 


I> Now, we venture the assertion that, 
owing to the peculiarities of the Telegraph 
System, and owing also to the vagueness of 
the laws above-mentioned, it would be practic- 
ally impossible to enforce these provisions, as 
all familiar with the mode of transacting busi- 
ness along the lines will readily understand. 

Such laws should either be repealed or 
amended; as they wrong the whole communi- 
ty by begetting a false sense of security on the 
part of the public. 
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The Telegraph Laws ofall the States where 
such laws have been passed, should be revised 
forthwith ; and the testimony of practical tele- 
graphers should be csrefully consulted in 
framing the amendments. his reform in 
legislation will doubtless receive consideration 
at the National Telegraph Convention at 
Washington, next March. 


— — 


Ohange in, Telegraph Alphabets, and Adoption of 
the Union Alphabet. 


We have elsewhere alluded to the proposed 
change in telegraphic alphabets on the New 
York and New England Union Telegraph 
Lines—the “ union” consisting, as many read- 
ers already know, of the lines heretofore using 
the Morse and Bain Patents, between New 
York and Boston—both being now united un- 
der the Morse Patents. 


The change is actually decided on; and we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Henry M. 
Schieffelin, Esq., the President of the Union 
Company, for a copy of his report, setting 
forth the reasons for.that change. It is grati- 
fying to see attention bestowed on such mat- 
ters by men situate like Mr. Schieffelin, who 
can devote time and influence in promoting 
the welfare of the Telegraph system. It will 
be seen, from the annexed report, that portions 
of both alphabets have been adopted in mak- 
ing up what we may, for shortness, hereafter 
call the“ Union Alphabet.” 


REPORT ON ALPHABET. 


In considering the alphabet to be adopted 
by both lines now united in one, it was ascer- 
tained that both the alphabets now in use have 
their peculiar objections, the spaced letters in 
the Morse Alphabet leading to errors in read- 
ing, and generally objected to by the opera- 
tors for that reason; the Bain numerals unne- 
cessarily long; and in both, many of the letters 
more frequently used represented by long 
characters, whilst others seldom used are re- 
presented by shorter characters. Facility both 
of writing and reading required that those 
most frequently occurring should be shortest. 
In valuing the letters according to the frequen- 
cy of their use, we have counted them— 
typefounders’ arrangements here and in Bos- 

‘ton have been consulted; and reports have 
been received from the Treasurer, and three of 
the principal operators, Messrs. Prescott, Barry 
and Swan, and the various classifications have 


? 


been compared, and values averaged. The 


combinations of dots and lines have been ar- 
ranged according to their shortness, estimating 
three dots as shorter than one line, according 
to the opinions of the two principal operators 
here, and precedence has been given to charac- 
ters containing the same number of dots and 


tines, when by so doing they could be made 
to correspond with letters now in use in either 
alphabet. The Bain numerals have been much 
shortened by changing surplus lines into dots, 
still preserving their admirable significaney. 

The following is the result, to go into use 
after sufficient time for the operators to per- 
fect themselves therein :— 


A.-- 1 
n Vee 

C--——- W- — — 

Deca Xx —— —_ — 

E- Yes 

F — — 65 

G — — . 

H ---—— 

2 NUMERALS, 

K -—— — . 

L-——- T EET 

18 3---——- 

N - 4 — 

O----——— 8 

P — — 5 ae 

2— - — 1—— 

R- 55 

8S— - 9——---- 

T — 3 as S 

PUNCTUATION. 

Comma, —— — 
Semioolon, Eola ae — 
Colon, „ 
Period, 53 
Interrogation, - —2— —K 
Exclamation, 8 
Parenthesis, 5 
Italics, : : 5 
New Paragraph, —— — 


— — — 


New Tork and Erie Railroad Telegraph. 
(For the Am. Tel. Magazine.) 


It will be seen by the following notice, that 
owing to the press of business upon this line, 
the Company has been compelled to deeline 
business from persons not connected with the 
Railroad the business of the Company alone 
keeping the line in constant employment. It 
is difficult to estimate the amount saved to 
this Company by the use of the important 
agent, Electricity, in the transaction of its busi- 
ness; but the cost of working the road is known 
to have been very materially reduced thereby. 
When we add to this the exemption from ac- 
cident which a well-managed line of Telegraph 
affords, it is difficult to conceive how any Rail- 
road Company can be so blind to its own in- 
terests as to delay the construction of wires 
along its route for a single day. The day is 
not far distant when the public will demand 
that this necessary improvement be everywhere 
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made. The New York and Erie Railroad Tele- 
graph is now in charge of Mr. L. G. Tillotson, 
an energetic and efficient telegrapher, who 
thoroughly understands his business. There 
are already 49 stations on the line, and others 
are to be opened. The services of over 70 
telegraphers are already required to work it. 


New York and Erie Railroad—Order in Relation to Tele- 
graph. 
New York, Oct. 26, 1852. 


Hereafter, no messages must be received by 
any operator for transmission over the Tele- 
aph of this Railroad, unless they are to or 
rom an employee of the Company and upon 
the business of the Company; excepting, that 
in case of the sickness or death of any person, 
or in case search is desired to be made for mis- 
sing Baggage or Freight, paid messages will 
be received from those wishing it. It must be 
clearly understood that messages included in 
this exception are entirely as a matter of ac- 
commodation, that those pertaining’ to the Com- 
pany’s business must have precedence over 
them, and that the Company will not be re- 

sponsible for their delivery. 

Cuas. Minor, Sup't. 


L. G. TiLLOrsOoN, Telegraph Supt. 


o prevent misapprehension, we may 
inform the reader that the above-mentioned 
Railroad Telegraph, owned or managed by 
the Railroad Company, is entirely distinct from 
the “New York and Erie Telegraph,” running 
along nearly the same route—which latter line 
is managed by Ezra Cornell, Esq., as hereto- 
fore. 
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Perils and Blunders of the Telegraph. 


The negligence of many receivers and tele- 

phers in seeing, or rather failing to see, that 
the words of each “telegram” received over 
the lines, correspond with the number of words 
marked as embraced in the dispatch when 
originally received from the author, often leads 
to serious errors—errors not the less serious 
for the character of the telegraph, even though 
they seem “ludicrous” or “ amusing” to the 
outside world. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican furnishes 
an instance of the misapprehensions occasioned 
by culpable remissness in this way, whereby 
the Telegraph “killed off” the wrong man. 
Had the words been properly counted, so as 
to see that the telegram received in New York 
corresponded exactly with the dispatch left for 
transmission at Springfield, the error would 
have been detected at once—as “my son,” 
counting two words, would not then be gravel 
killed off instead of “Myron.” We publish this 
matter to enforce greater care in a matter 
whereon error is wholly inexcusable :— 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 

An amusing instance of the perils of 
telegraphing occurred yesterday, when the an- 
nouncement appeared in the New York papers 
that Lawrence Bowles died in Belchertown on 
Sunday, and, moreover, that he was the son of 
the senior editor of the Republican. We have 
puzzled our ingenuity considerably to ascertain 
how this awful blunder was perpetrated, and 
conclude it must have been done in this way: 
The dispatch was sent from this office, and 
announced the death of Myron Lawrence, of 
Belchertown. The operators or copyists read 
the dispatch, “My son (instead of Myron) 
Lawrence, of Belchertown,” &c., and then, re- 
ferring to the signature, joined the two names, 
and made the author of the dispatch a patri- 
arch. 


Municipal Telegraph for Police Purposes, Fire 
Alarms, Ete. i 


One of the most interesting applications of 
the Electric Telegraph, is now witnessed In 
Boston, in connection with the Municipal Gov- 
ernment. By this arrangement, the Police and 
Fire Departments, can instantly spread alarms 
and issue orders for the arrest of felons or 
fires, in any portion of that wide-awake city. 
This beautiful application of electricity, was 
described by Dr. William F. Channing, in 
1846; and was finally brought by him before 
the city government of Boston, in 1851. Mr. 
G. Farmer, the constructor, had, in the mean- 
time (in 1848), devised a portion of the ap- 
eee now used, and his original and com- 

ining power have contributed largely to make 
the system what it is, in its present successful 
operation. We know that Dr. Channing him- 
self concurs with us in ascribing to Mr. 
Farmer, the share of credit hereby assigned 
to him in connection with the practical appli- 
cation of this beautiful invention. 

As the Corporations of New York, New 
Orleans, and other cities are now considering 
the propriety of introducing this Municipal 
Telegraph within their respective borders, and 
as every large city should promptly follow the 
example of Boston in this matter, we readily 
devote a portion of this Magazine to an illus- 
tration of the operations and benefits of the 
system. 

In answer to our inquiries, a scientific friend 
in Boston writes us as follows: 


“Let me say that the Electric Fire Alarm 
(as it is sometimes styled), is more than a 
Telegraph. It is an application for the devel- 
opment of power at a distance, by means of 
electricity. An alarm is signalized from the 
locality of a fire to the central station of the 
system, by ordinary telegraphic means, in the 
first instance. Then, by a single touch of the 
finger of the operator at the central station, 
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powerful tolling machinery is thrown instantly 
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all of the bells could be struck from the City 


into action in 18 turrets, in different parts of Hall by the simple touch of a key, in obedi- 


the city—the hammers striking simultaneously 
in each the ‘district number’ of the fire. The 
largest hammers used, weigh 48 lbs., and 
strike on bells of nearly two tuns weight 
though most are smaller. These hammers are 
wielded by striking machinery, carried by 
weights ; and the function of the electric cir- 
cuit is merely to set off the machinery at the 
right instant. Two or three more bells will 
probably be added soon, and hammers of 75 
Ibs. will probably be applied, carried by a 
Cochituate water-meter, and set off by tele- 
graph as in the former case. 


The use of the electric current to set off 
and control the action of machinery at a dis- 
tance, is an application which promises results 
of great importance in connection with me- 
chanics. 

„There are two sets of wires in Boston, 
connecting the central station with the ex- 
tremities. 

“These two sets have precisely the func- 
tions of the two sets of nerves in the animal 
system. One set corresponds to the nerves of 
sensation—it brings intelligence of a fire or a 
lesion from some distant point to the center 
or brain. The other set, after an act of intel- 
ligence and volition, in correspondence with 
the motor nerves, immediately call electro- 
magnetic muscles into action, by which a cor- 
responding signal is struck with iron arms 
upon the various bells. l 

“Tf the human body is exposed to a burn, 
precisely the same action takes place. The 
sensitive nerve notifies the brain, and the 
brain, through the motor nerves, throws the 
proper muscles into action to repel the danger. 

“ This analogy of human and social organiz- 
ation, is not without its value in criticizing the 
system. | 

“The ‘signal boxes,’ numbering 45, and 
scattered over the city, from which the first sig- 
nal is given in case of fire, require only that a 
crank should be turned to notify the central 
station of the number of the district and box 
from which the alarm proceeds, 

“ The system has now been in constant ope- 
ration for several months, and its safeguards 
have proved abundant against interruption, ir- 
regularity, or abuse of any kind. It is inter- 
esting at night to hear the bells all over the 
city begin at the same instant to strike the 
district numbers, and stop suddenly at the 
same instant. 

“A few large bells, especially devoted to the 
purposes of fire alarm, as in New York, would 
allow the most simple and effective application 
of the municipal telegraphic system. Hammers 
of any required weight could be wielded in 
New York by means of the Croton, avoiding 
the trouble of winding up weights; and one or 


ence to signals received from the neighborhood 
of a fire. This would be more simple and easy, 
and more elegant, than the application in 
Boston, where a large number of bells are em- 
ployed, which have also, for the most part, 
other uses.” 

Another communication to us from Boston 
says— : 

“I would take special satisfaction in showing 
you the intelligent working of the ‘nervous 
system’ of this Municipality. The system (es- 
tablished by Dr. Channing and Mr. Farmer), 
has been tried under the greatest disadvantages 
in Boston. We strike eighteen fire bells, 
scattered all over the city, by a touch of the 
finger at the central office. These bells are 
also used for other purposes. The system in 
New York and other cities, where there are a 
few large bells devoted to the purposes of fire 
alarm, would be much simpler and more beau- 
tiful. I trust to see it so applied. For all new 
sections, also, I hope that the power employed 
will be that of the water confined in the city 
pipes, ‘let off? by Telegraph. This would 
avoid the necessity of winding up, and admit 
of an indefinite amount of force applied to the 
bells.” 

In reference to the plan proposed at New 
Orleans, by Mr. Titeomb, we may add that it is 
a partial application of the Boston system, and 
is undertaken by Mr. T. under the concurrence 
and assent of Mr. Farmer, the patentee of that 
system. 

For large cities, if we understand Dr. Chan- 
ning and Mr. Farmer rightly, the plan of ring- 
ing the bells from a large number of signal 
boxes is not considered either safe or practi- 
cable, without great expense of apparatus and 
police attendance. For New York or Phila- 
delphia two central stations might be advisable. 


Prospects of a Russian Telegraph Line across Asia 
to North-Western America 


It would argue a misappreciation of history 
to suppose that Russia regards with indiffer- 
ence the progress of events on the shores of 
the Pacific, whether insular or continental. No 
power in existence—not even Great Britain— 
has more steadily kept its purpose fixed for 
extending its power wherever practicable, with- 
out, any very nice discrimination about the 
means employed in “annexing” the desired 
countries. 

We ventured the prediction that the Russian 
Emperor can and will probably extend the 
lightning lines through his dominions, from St. 
Petersburg to the Russian-American coast 
crossing at Behring’s Straits—before any of 
the projected suboceanic lines can be extended 
between Europe and America. 
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There will, doubtless, soon be manifested 
sundry Russian operations of energetic charac- 
ter, through some of their possessions on the 
American as well as Asiatic shores of the Pa- 
cific—a “premonitory symptom ” of which may 
be found in the fact, that a Russian Embassy, 
with extensive powers; is, it is stated, about to 
be established in the Sandwich Islands, a coun- 
try with which Russia has at present no com- 
mercial intercourse of any kind. 

With his vast military organization, it would 
be an easy and expeditious matter for the Rus- 
sian Autocrat to connect all parts of his domi- 
nions in instantaneous communication with the 
Imperial Palace, and, without seeking reputa- 
tion as a prophet, we predict that he will quick- 
ly do it. 

— — 
Telegraphic Proposition Concerning the Washing- 
ton National Monument. 

From among the many letters received from 
gentlemen concerned in the operations of the 
principal lines in the Union (whether known as 
Morse, House, O’Rielly, or Bain Lines), we 
will oceasionally-select for publication such 
matters as may appear to be of general inter- 
est. With this view, we give now a letter 
from a prominent telegrapher on the House 
Printing Lines; because, aside from its sug- 
gestions respecting the public utility of a ma- 
gazine like this, it makes an interesting pro- 
position for enlisting and exhibiting the good 
feelings of the whole Telegraphic corps towards 
an enterprise of national interest—namely, the 
completion of the long-delayed Washington 
Monument: 


Baltimore, October 16, 1852, 
Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Amer. Tel. Magazine. 

I have read the first No. of your Magazine, 
and am rejoiced to see the enterprise has been 
stated by one so capable, from actual expe- 
rience combined with excellent editorial abili- 
ty, and whose facilities for information relative 
to telegraphic matters are unequaled. 

The Telegraph Magazine fills a vacuum 
which has long been felt. The public gene- 
rally, and business men especially, need the 
work. The subject of telegraphing, in its 
daily operation, is very little understood by the 
public. 

Every operator is aware that a large pro- 
portion of even the stockholders and directors 
of the Telegraph Companies, know nothing of 
the practical workings of its business opera- 
tion. Your work lays the subject open to 
them, and, if they longer remain in ignorance, 
it is their own fault. 

I would like, through your Magazine, to 
make a syggestion to the different Telegraph 
Superintendents and Companies: While the 
members of almost every other branch of busi- 
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ness are contributing their mites and blocks to 
the ereetion of a monument to the Father of 
his Country, the Telegraph does nothing. I 
would suggest that the receipts of the different 
lines for one day (the 22d of February would 
be appropriate), be devoted to the purpose of 
adding a Telegraph block, or contributed to- 
the general construction of the Washington 
Monument. 


Hoping this suggestion will find some one 
to carry it through, I remain truly yours, T. 


{> lt will afford us pleasure to receive the 
opinions and contributions of any Telegraph- 
ers disposed to aid in this laudable object, 
which will be duly acknowledged through the 
columns of the Telegraph Mafazine. 


The presentation of “a Telegraph Block 
would be peculiarly appropriate, seeing the 
distinguished influence which American dis- 
coverers like Henry, and inventors like MoRsE 
and Houss, have exerted in rendering practi- 
cable the great enterprise of the age.” 


Nova Scotia Telegraph, and the Restrictions on Qom- 
munications. 


We have seen a Telegram from Mr. Stewart, 
Secretary of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Com- 
pany, in which he states that Mr. Cunard, the 
President of the company, has not yet return- 
ed from Europe. 


As the communications which we published 
in our October number, on behalf of a large 
number of highly respectable journals, were 
addressed to Mr. Cunard, as President, this 
must be considered a sufficient reason for the 
delay in acknowledging the request thus re- 
spectfully made for such a modification of the 
rules of the Nova Scotia Telegraph as will 
accord with the doctrine of “first come first 
served,” a doctrine which lies at the foundation 
of the Telegraph system, and which is enforced 
by law and poan opinion, in all quarters this 
side of the Nova Scotia boundary. 


—— 


Railroads and Telegraphs. 


The connection between these two kinds of 
“internal improvement ” is becoming so inti 
mate and extensive, that we will glance occa- 
sionally at the progress of the railroad system 
as an adjunct of the telegraph. We will en- 
deavor to “ keep track” of the Locomotive, 
without detriment to our paramount duties to- 
wards the Lightning. 


Railroad officers may find it their interest to 
file the “ American Telegraph Magazine” in 
their offices, as suggestive of matters that may 
be useful in connection with the use of the 
Telegraph for railroad purposes. 
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Newfoundland Electric Telegraph—its Progress 
and Prospects. 

The engraving illustrative of the route of 
this highly important range of Telegraph, un- 
der the charter of the Newfoundland Electric 
Telegraph Company, which was to have been 
published in this number of the Telegraph 
Magazine, is unavoidably deferred till a Faure 
number, at which time also many interesting 
particulars will be given for public information. 

Meantime, we confine ourselves to an 
enunciation of a few facts—such as, that the 
work is proceeding vigorously ; that the wire 
for the line through Prince Edward’s Island 
had arrived there, along with the submarine 
line of conductors for underlying Northumber- 
land Straits; apd that, to aid in the building 
of the line, by transporting men and materials 
along the coast, the company has commission- 
ed their new steamer, “ Ellen Gisborne.” 

One other fact we may mention, as particu- 
larly important to the whole community, which 
is, that the regulations of the Newfoundland 
Telegraph Company preclude all favoritism in 
the transmission of dispatches—recognizing the 
right of every individual, whether he be editor, 
merchant, or mechanic, to have his dispatch 
transmitted in the order in which it is handed 
in—no person being allowed the use of the 
wires more than a few minutes while others 
are waiting for their “ turn.” 

This is in accordance with law and opinion 
in the United States, and we trust such rules 
will not long find exceptions in any part of 
British America. 


Proposed Telegraphs in Ouba. 


The condition of things in Cuba—somewhat 
influenced, probably, by the flibustiering ope- 
ations during the last two years—is evidently 


unfavorable to the establishment of telegraph 


lines by individuals or companies in that coun- 
try. More than one attempt has been made, 
without success, to raise capital for that pur- 
ose. 
i Under this state of things, the “Junta de Fo- 
mento,” under the sanction of the Captain 
General or Governor of the Island, have ad- 
vertised for “a loan of all the money that ma 
be needed” for the construction of telegrap 
lines—the loan to bear interest at six per cent. 
We have conversed with a gentleman who 
was collecting information in New York con- 
cerning the cost and construction of the pro- 
posed lines in Cuba; and we are promised a 
statement of the decision that may be made 
by the authorities in Havana, whither he pro- 
ceeded to submit the facts he had collected. 
Aside from all political considerations, the 
principal towns of Cuba should certainly fur- 
nish business enough to render reasonable re- 
turns for the capital employed in constructing 


and managing well-built lines, provided com- 
petent and economical agents be employed. 


Rival Sub-oceanic Telegraphs between Hurope and 
erica, &c. 


(Contrasted with the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph.) 

Visionary as such projects may seem to 
some people, the feasibility of connecting Eu- 
rope and America by a Telegraph line, through 
the Atlantic Ocean direct, between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, and also by a route around the 
northerly coasts, via Iceland and Greenland, it 
may be mentioned as signally indicative of the 
enterprising spirit of the age, that both projects 
are now encouraged by the money and influ- 
ence of energetic capitalists—men not usually 
engaged in chimerical projects. Of the results 
of their investigations, we may be able to 
speak advisedly in a few months. We do not 
allow ourselves to be skeptical in any thing 
within range of possibility; but we confess 
we would rather undertake “the job” of shoot- 
ing lightning through double the distance on 
terra firma (across Asia) between the Russo- 
European and Russo-American possessions of 
Imperial Nicholas. i 

These sub-oceanic Telegraph Projects are 
certainly commanding considerable discussion. 
The London Atheneum, while admitting the 
success of subaqueous telegraphs for “fifty 
or a hundred miles,” doubts the practicability 
of stretching telegraph cables or conductors 
for “two or three thousand miles in the Oce- 
an.” Of the two Oceanic projects above- 
mentioned, the Atheneum seemingly prefers 
the northerly coast route, touching “at the 
Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands,” and 
sweeping over Iceland and Greenland, to “a 
point on Davis's Straits, near the Arctic Cir- 
cle, so to Cape Walsingham, and thence across 
Hudson’s Straits into Upper Canada.” Such 
are actually among the projects on which cool 
and calculating men are now spending thought 
and money. 

The London Morning Post is seemingly 
strong in the faith, and plunges headlong into 
the “broad Atlantic,” apparently disdaining the 
round-about way of jumping from island to is- 
land around the Arctic seas. The only difficul- 
ty of the undertaking,” says the London Post, 
“is to provide the requisite funds.” And its 
editor continues, “ Making an estimate for a 
wire rope one inch in diameter, covered in the 
required manner, the cost would be £50 per 
mile, and the nearest points of America and 
Europe being 2,000 miles apart, the whole ex- 
pense would not exceed $2,500,000. The im- 

ortance of such a work is not to be estimated 
by thousands of millions.” 

Now for a comparative view of another 
extensive project—the “ Trans-Continental Tel- 
egraph” across North America, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific :— 
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Steamers have now brought Europe and 
America within eight or ten days of each other ; 
and that time will probably be abbreviated one 
quarter when the Newfoundland Telegraph is 
completed. 

The quickest mode of intercourse by steam- 
ers between New York and San Francisco, oc- 
cupies from twenty-five to thirty days, or about 
thrice the average rate of passage between 
Liverpool and Halifax—from which latter point 
the telegraph distributes the.news over the 
country as far west as the Mississippi. 

Now, as a telegraph line across the Atlantic, 
which could save but eight or ten days at most 
and which could not diffuse any benefits at 
“way stations” along the route, is “not to be 
valued by thousands of millions,” in the estima- 
tion of distinguished British journalists—per- 
haps the importance of telegraphic and mail 
communication across our own American terri- 
tories, between the Atlantic and Pacific States, 
may be deemed sufficiently established to war- 
rant the Federal Government in distributing a 
couple thousand men in stockades twenty 
miles apart along the route, to enable some 
company to carry out O’Rielly’s project,as de- 
veloped in the Memorial and Law now under 
the consideration of the present Congress. 

E 


Telegraph in South America. 


Telegraphs, like Railroads, are rare as yet in 
South America; though we doubt not that the 
governments of the southern nations generally, 
will soon follow the example of the Mexican 
Government in encouraging the establishment 
of lightning lines. 

The only recent item of interest in this con- 
nection is, that an Electric Telegraph is to be 
commenced shortly along the railroad route be- 
tween Copiapo and Santiago, in Chili. Though 
railroad companies in our United States have 
beep generally rather slow in availing themselves 
of the advantages of Telegraphs, it is evident that 
the railroad companies in other countries concur 
with Le Verrier in the opinion substantially 
that no railroad equipment is complete without 
an electric telegraph to facilitate the transac- 


tion of its business. 
— O 


Telegraph in Central America. 

The attempt made to get up a line of Tele- 
graph between Aspinwall and Panama, along 
the railroad route, undertaken by Henry J. 
Rogers, Esq, of Baltimore, in connection with 
Capt. Pelletier (which latter individual is al- 
ready known in New Grenada), is said to be 
suspended for the present—at least till another 
year. 3 


Some other movements are on foot re- 
specting Central America, which will be noti- 
ced in due season. 
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Unity of the Union— Warnings from the Pacific 


(The Telegraph as a Pioneer of the Railroad.) 

The California Journals are eloquently en- 
forcing the necessity of immediately establish- 
ing the proposed Telegraphic and Postal Sys- 
tem, along a Military Route, across our own 
1 9 8 N between the Atlantic and Pacific 

tates.“ 


From the “ Sacramento Union,” of which a 
Californian friend has forwarded us several 
numbers containing various excellent essays 
on the subjects embraced in O’Rielly’s pro- 
ject, we copy a single article illustrative of the 
character of the difficulties now experienced 
by emigrants and travelers on the Overland 
Route commonly traveled—in which article 
the editor enforces the necessity of immedi- 
ate and liberal governmental action in estab- 
lishing the stockades required for protecting 
emigrants and settlers, while incidentally facili- 
tating the establishment of telegraphs and 
quickening the letter-mails across the Conti- 
nent. The articles of the “Union” breathe a 
philosophical and patriotic spirit, worthy of 
the elevated subjects discussed :— 


Military Posts upon the Overland Route. 
(From the Sacramento Union.) 


We cannot imagine a more commendable 
and humane enterprise for Congress to engage 
in, than the establishment of an additional 
number of military posts between Fort Lea- 
venworth and the Sacramento Valley. Whilst 
there can scarcely be urged a valid or impor- 
tant objection against the project, there can be 
arguments adduced in favor of it, and reasons 
assigned for such an undertaking, ad infini- 
tum. It is a project of primary importance as 
a work of humanity; and, independently of 
this, it is most essential to the interests of the 
Government, and to those elements of which 
the Government is composed. At the present 
time the military posts upon the Overland 
Route to California are so wide apart that they 
are of too little utility. From Fort Leaven- 
worth to Fort Kearney, a distance of three 
hundred and ten miles must be traversed be- 
fore the emigrant has his weariness relieved 
by any of the pleasures and comforts that are 
incident to such stopping places. And in 
making this distance, emigrants have to travel 
through a country in which the Pawnee and 
Sioux are not unfrequently troublesome. Then, 
from this post to Fort Laramie, a distance of 
two hundred and seventy-two miles, there are 
many difficulties to be encountered on account 
of the scarcity of wood, and frequently from 
the sickness which begins to develop itself 
among those who are unaccustomed to this 
kind of life. Between each of these places 
there ought to be an additional military post or 
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osts immediately. established. From fort 
ramie to Fort Hall, the emigrant has to 
pass over a distance of 600 miles. This, too, 
over a road which in many places is difficult 
and fatiguing in its effects upon travelers. 
From Fort Hall the route to California does 
not lead the emigrant through another station 
of the kind until he arrives in this country. If 
instead of taking the route to Fort Hall, he 


goes by the way of Fort Bridger, he travels 


from Fort Laramie a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, and from this last military station 
upon this road, he has to travel 196 miles to 
Salt Lake. From Salt Lake, as is well known, 
there are no stations of either a military or 
trading character. 

The absolute impropriety of leaving unpro- 
tected the emigrants of our country over such 
difficult and dangerous roads, is too obvious to 
need special reference. Between Fort Lara- 
mie and this Valley, there ought to be imme- 
diately established at the least calculation a 
dozen new military posts, and these posts ought 
to be so well supplied that they could meet 
any of the emergencies that may arise from 
the destitution of emigrants, from any prevail- 
ing sickness, from being circumvented by the 
setting in of tempestuous or wintry weather, 
or from the aggressions of Indians.. These 
emergencies are continually arising, and they 
demand such a manifestation of protection and 
regard from their Government. It is the duty 
of the nation to afford every protection that 
may be needed by its citizens, especially in the 
territory of the Government. But aside from 
duty in this case, it is evidently the policy of 
Congress, if they would avail themselves of 
the great advantages of such an enterprise. 

By establishing these military posts, they 


will open the road to a system of improve- 


ments and increase of overland emigration 
which will lead to the perfect and full settle- 
ment of all the points of the route at which 
trading houses and villages can be established. 
And the more thoroughly this improvement of 
the route is developed, the greater will be the 
facilities of Government for the transportation 
of stores and troops to their Pacific posses- 
sions. Such a course of improvements may 
soon give rise to the establishment of stage 
lines from Fort Leavenworth to Sacramento, 
and at any rate, it would reduce to perfect 
practicability the opening of telegraphic com- 
munication between our extreme Eastern and 
Western cities. And if our government had 
nothing more in view than such a magnificent 
achievement as the opening of such an electric 
medium of intercourse, this itself would sug- 
gest the scheme as one infinitely worthy of its 
immediate attention and patronage. Such a 
channel of communication is of immeasurable 
importance to a Government that would pre. 
serve its influence throughout its remote pos- 
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sessions. If Congress would identify itself 
with the sympathies of those who are to de- 
velope and extend the principles of their Gov- 
ernment as they have been taught them in the 
great school of republicanism, they ean only 
effectually and completely do it by establish- 
ing such a means of exchanging the salutations 
of regard and business. But not only would 
Congress be certain to induce a degree of en- 
terprise necessary for the rapid opening of a 
line of telegraphic communication ; but if any- 
thing in the world would make the establish- 
ment of a railroad, a feasible and probable en- 
terprise, it would be theimmediate and liberal 
response of our Government to the military 
settlements of our overland routes to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

But until we perceive a national apathy upon 
the subject that repudiates all utility of sug- 
gestions, we shall continue to urge matters that 
bear upon the necessity of thoroughly opening 
not only an immigrating communication, but a 
medium through which a telegraphic intelli- 
gence may be transmitted. There is no enter- 
prise that relates itself so naturally, so legiti- 
timately, and so cogently to the Government 
of the United States, as the immediate estab- 
lishment of an electro-magnetic telegraph be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic shores. In every 
aspect in which it can be contemplated, it is 
worthy of the patronage of our Government, 
and cannot be neglected without a betrayal of 
our character for enterprise and national saga- 
city. The probable expense of constructing it 
does not exceed the expenditures which are 
being continually made in local projects, that 
in point of importance and grandeur are as in- 
significant as the fleeting meteor of midnight 
is to the blazing sun of noon-day. And if 
Congress do not take into consideration the 
necessity of establishing the requisite number 
of military posts for the defense and protection 
of immigrants and emigrants across the plains, 
ifit do not fully respond to the obvious demand, 
then will it disappoint the expectations of those 
who have been watching its onward career with 
trembling anxiety. The eyes of the world 
have been upon us; they are now piercing into 
every movement of our country as if our every 
step was indicative of a confirmation of the 
great axiom of history, that national extension 
must be followed with prostration and decay, 
an aphorism with which the world has been 
made so familiar that a man has an involuntary 
anxiety about the welfare of a country he loves, 
when that country is rapidly extending its boun- 
daries. History certainly makes territorial en- 
largement and the expansion of a nation an ele- 
ment of ruin, a principle of decay. But because 
such has been the case heretofore—because 
Empires, Kingdoms, Republics and Democra- | 
cies have developed this principle in their rise 
progress and decay, it is no necessary reason 
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why the rule should be applied to our govern- 
ment. The only way in which such a principle 
of extension and prostration can be avoided, is 
by applying all the stimulus and power which 
science and art have revealed in the generation and 
confinement of steam, the subordination of elec- 

_ triccurrents, to the sublime and mystic function 
of communicative intelligence, the astounding 
strides which have been made in marine archi- 
tecture, and the belting and binding influence 
that springs from the iron roads that penetrate 
the valleys and the fields of an enlightened and 
progressive country. By such means can our 
brilliant Government antagonize the aggres- 
sions of adversity ; by such means can she disarm 
extension of its terrors, and, through the me- 
dium of enlargement, reveal herself a bright and 
potent exception to the conceded rule of his- 
tory. 


— 


Topics Telegraphic— World-wide in their Scope. 

The Home Journal, in a paragraph saluting 
the appearance of the American Telegraph 
Magazine, expresses surprise that any one 
branch of business can furnish such variety of 
topics as was brought under consideration in 
our first number. 

A glance at this and future numbers will 
probably indicate that, where any failure oc- 
curs, the defect must be ascribable to want of 
tact and ability on our part, rather than to any 
_ inherent deficiency of interest in the branch of 
journalism which we have thus originated. 

Surely there is nothing in the History of 
Improvement among Mankind, that comes 
“home” more closely to the interests of soci- 
ety in all its relations, wherever established— 
nothing that is calculated to pervade more 
rapidly all sections of the civilized world—than 
the Electric Telegraph. And if the London 
Morning Post is correct in declaring that the 
value of telegraphic connection between Europe 
and America alone “ could not be estimated by 
thousands of millions ”—-if the Ceylon Journal 
does not exaggerate in saying that “since the 
dispatch of Col. Clive, after the battle of Plas- 
sey, announcing the conquest of the three 
Soubahs, which was the foundation stone of 
British power in the East, no document of in- 
terest or importance has equaled the report 
presented to the Bengal government announc- 
ing the completion and successful operation of 
the Telegraph from Calcutta to Kedgeree ”— 
(a distance of only seventy-one miles, but im- 
portant as a commencement of telegraphing. in 
the Indies)—if it be true that no subject of 
American national policy, aside from questions 
of liberty and independence, is comparable in 
importance with the project of Telegraphic 
communication across our own territories be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—if these 
and a hundred other matters connected with 
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the telegraph, are not exaggerated, surely tlie 
operations of the telegraph system throughout 
the world should be sufficient to furnish us 
with materials for a monthly magazine, even 
though we should not seek to diversify our 
columns by occasional glances at electricity in 
all its other developments, as well as at other 
matters connected with that Progressive 
Spirit” typified by the Electric Telegraph. 


— en 


Alleged Manufacture of Telegraphic Dispatches 
by Newspaper Agents. 


It is to be hoped that none of our fellow- 
citizens will judge of the newspapers by the 
character which their editors sometimes give of 
each other. Foreigners sometimes fall into 
the error of forming opinions on these data; 
and hence the “ Trolloping” with which our 
worthy country—and “a great country” it 
surely is—is occasionally belabored on account 
of its press. 

If what is frequently stated in some of the 
New York journals be true of the others, a sys- 
tem of fraud is practiced by some newspaper 
agents which scriously affects not only their 
own character and the character of the editors 
who employ them, but also affects more or less 
the character and interests of the Telegraphers 
and Telegraph Companies. People generally, 
on hearing about “fabricated telegraphic dis- 
patches,” may, and do, very naturally suppose, 
that the telegraph and the telegraphers are in 
some way implicated in the rascality; whereas, 
in fact, the frauds, if any frauds there be, are 
concocted and published by agents of news- 
paper editors, who use the telegraph just as 
they use Uncle Sam's mail bags in transmitting - 
“news” for publication. 

The reader of certain New York morning pa- 
pers especially, will readily remember many 
charges of fraud in connection with the tele- 
graphic dispatches published in certain evening 
papers here, and in other papers elsewhere 
through the Union. ‘The Evening Post, the 
Cominercial Advertiser, and other well-known 
journals, are classed among the prints that fre- 
quently publish dispatches which are deceptive 
and fraudulent. 


The charge is a serious one; and as we show 
no forbearance towards telegraphers charged 
with offenses against the sanctity of news dis- 
patches (for evidence of which see articles in 
this and the preceding Magazine, headed 
“Abuse of the Telegraph”), we will probably 
be considered within our province in invoking 
the attention of our venerable daily cotempo- 
raries to an adequate investigation of charges 
which vaguely implicate “the Telegraph” as 
well as themselves and their News Reporters, 
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Feats of Engineering at the Niagara, the 
Genesee, and the Hudson. 


The forthcoming “Pictorial American” 
newspaper, projected by Mr. Barnum and Mr. 
Henry D. Beach (the latter having lately re- 
tired from partnership with his brother in the 
New York Sun), may find considerable employ- 
ment for its writers and artists in describing 
and illustrating the remarkable scenes present- 
ed along our vast lines of Internal Improve- 
ment. ‘ 

A friend of ours years ago remarked that it 
was worth a visit to the Upper Genesee Val- 
ley (in Allegany county, é&c.), to behold the 
extraordinary region through which Yankee 
enterprise was attempting to construct acanal, 
—the canal itself being a curiosity of no ordin- 
ary character—sometimes led along precipices 
three or four hundred feet above the level of 
the river, as in the neighborhood of Portage, 
where the falls and rapids within a couple of 
miles form an aggregate waterfall of about 
three hundred feet, or double the hight of Old 
Niagara. . 

In addition to the engineering feats in the 
way of canalling in that region, there is now 
erected, in the chasm through which rolls the 
Genesee, a railroad bridge, which is one of 
the curiosities of the age; the trains running 
across it at an elevation of about 240 feet 
above the foundation of the bridge, and the 
edifice having required for its structure the 
timber from about two hundred acres of the 
surrounding forest. But it is needless for us 
to attempt description of a scene which was 
eloquently described by so many of the edito- 
rial corps who participated in the festivities at 
the “inauguration ” of the railroad lately com- 
pleted through that region. 

The suspension bridges across the Niagara, 
one of which is designed for a railroad connec- 
tion between the contiguous territories of 
Johnny Bull and Brother Jonathan, reflect a 
degree of credit upon the engineers which en- 
titles them to all the glories of illumination 
with the pencil and pen. We refrain from 
dwelling on the “glories of Niagara,” seeing 
that the subject has already been mentioned 
by some few out of the millions of visitors at 
that shrine of nattural beauty. 

We now descend from the aerial hights 
above the western rivers, to take a dive under 
the Hudson ;—for the project of tunneling is 
not only agitated, but determined upon; and 
the plan proposed by ROBERT Hicuam is ap- 

roved by the representatives of the several 

ailroad Companies that seek a passage across 
the Hudson at Albany. Our Trojan friends, 
who successfully resisted the“ bridging” of 
the Hudson at Albany, are now likely to be 
literally undermined, as the “ Higham Tun- 
nel,” as we take the liberty of styling it, will 
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soon “ cut under ” all opposition, in a manner 


alike unexpected and reasonable, as this sec- 
tion of “ under-ground railroad,” will actually 
cost less than a million of dollars. 

We congratulate the various Railroad Com- 
panies interested in the matter, on the certain- 
ty of accomplishing, on such moderate terms, 
an object long and fervently desired by multi- 
tudinous travelers. 


Telegraphs in India—Commencement of Improve- 
ment in the East. 


The successful introduction, or rather com- 
mencement of the Telegraph system in the 
British Indian possessions, forms an agreeable 
change from the stereotyped stagnation in most 
matters connected with mental or physical 
effort in that important section of the world. 
The “ Honorable Company” which has long 
ruled that eastern empire with steel and gun- 
powder, is now diversifying the uses of “ bat- 
teries” and “cold iron,” hy employing them in 
transmitting intelligence, instead of piercing 
the hearts or blasting the brains of the subju- 
gated Hindoos. 

We confess that few things connected with the 
Telegraphic enterprise have interested us more 
than the attempted and now successful introduc- 
tion or commencement of lightning lines in the 
East Indies. It may be taken as an indication 
of “ progress,” in that rich region, which must 
ere long become the theater of mighty events, 
worthy of its ancient fame. About 3000 miles 
of Telegraph are to be constructed during the 
next year or two, to connect all the principal 
towns in British India, under the charge of Dr. 
O’Shawnessy, an officer of the East India Com- 
pany’s medical staff, to whom we alluded in 
our last—a gentleman whose operations are 
dictated by an independent mind, which de- 
serves honor even where we cannot altogether 
agree with its opinions. 

Before referring particularly to some import- 
ant points in the practical experience of the 
worthy doctor, as we find that experience 
mentioned in the “ Ceylon Journal” and the 


Friend of India,” we cannot refrain from quot- _ 


ing, in this connection, a sentence which we 
have quoted elsewhere, to the effect, that 
„Since the dispatch of Clive, after the battle 
of Plassey, announcing the conquest of the 
three Soubahs, which was the foundation stone 
of British power in the East, no document of 
interest or importance has equaled the report 
presented to the Bengal Government, announ- 
cing the completion and successful operation 
of the Telegraph from Calcutta to Kedgeree,” 
—a short section, to be sure, but immensely 
important, as the first decisive step towards 
diffusing telegraphic advantages all over India. 


We have room now only for a few brief 


quotations from the remarks of the “ Friend 


å 


— 


of India,” respecting the sort of conductors 
and insulators used by Dr. O’Shawnessy in 
the East Indies; which quotations, we think, 
will probably furnish food for reflection to 
many of our telegraphic friends, in connection 
with the frequent interruptions to which our 
American lines. are subjected, even though 
possessing apparent advantages in insulation. 
These statements carry us back to the time 
when Mr. O’Rielly, who was the first to use 
heavy iron wire or curd on the American lines, 
had to contend with all sorts of opposition in 
attempting to use conductors heavier and of 
different metal from the frail copper threads 
that had previously been recommended and 
used by persons who were supposed to be bet- 
ter versed in the science of electricity as con- 
nected with telegraphing. The “Friend of 
India” says: 

“The overground lines differ totally from 
those in use in England and America, or any 
other country, in this important respeet,—No 
wire is used. Instead of wire, a thick iron rod, 
three-eighths inch diameter, weighing one tun 
to a mile, is adopted—the heaviest wire else- 
where used being only 1 cwt. to the mile. The 
advantages of these substantial rods are these: 
they possess a complete immunity from gusts 
of wind or ordinary mechanical violence; if 
accidentally thrown down, they are not in- 
jured, though passengers, bullocks, buffaloes, 
and elephants may trample on them; they are 
not easily broken or bent; owing to the mass 
of metal, they give so free a passage to the 
electric currents, that no insulation is neces- 
sary ; they are attached from bamboo to bam- 
boo without any protection, and they work 
without interruption through deluges of rain ; 
the thickness of the wire allows of their being 
placed on the post without any occasion for 
the straining and winding apparatus; whereas 
the tension of wires exposes them to fracture, 
occasions expense in construction, and much 
difficulty in repairs; the thick rods also admit 
of rusting to take place, without danger, to an 
extent which would be fatal to a wire; and 
lastly, the rods are no more costly than thin 
wire, and the welding occasions no difficulty. 
On several occasions one village forge, carried 
by two coolies, has been found sufficient for 
welding a mile of rods in a working day. The 
rods, moreover, are not likely to be injured by 
crows or monkeys. 

Swarms of kites and crows perch on the 
lines through the swamps, but they cause no 
harm; the correspondence flies through their 
claws without interruption, though on one oc- 
casion a flash of lightning struck the wet rod, 
and killed some scores of them. The impor- 
tance of this discovery of the superiority of 
rods over wire will be fully appreciated in a 
country like India, where the line must often 
run through a howling wilderness tenanted by 
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savage beasts, or more savage men. The lines 
must therefore protect themselves, and this is 
secured by the use of thick rods. 

The most difficult experiment on the line 
from Calcutta to Kedgeree was that of crossing 
the Hoogly. A chain of seven-eighth inch iron 
cable is being laid across the river, which will, 
doubtless, sink in many places below the reach 
of anchors, where the bed is of soft mud; but 
there will be contingencies in which ships 
must drag their anchors, and endanger the con- 
tinuity of the chain. Every precaution has 
been taken to prevent interruption, but this 
river crossing must always be a source of anx- 
iety. It is, however, gratifying to know that 
there will be no danger of any such interrup- 
tion on any of the other rivers in India. 

From the day when the electric telegraph 
was definitively opened, to the date of the re- 
port, there has been no interruption in the cor- 
respondence. 


ene es e 


Telegraph Patent Cases—Important Deci- 
sion in Patent Law. 


Half-a-cozen years spent in litigation, should 
furnish at least some strong points in jurispru- 
dence illustrative of the topics about which 
so much time and money and patience were 
engrossed. 

The Telegraph is not more remarkable as a 
“fixed fact” in society, than it is a stubborn 
one in the legal records of our country. 

Judge Kane, of the Eastern District of the 
United States Court in Pennsylvania, has had 
some opportunity of understanding all sides of 
the telegraph controversy. He was first called 
upon, in the suit of Morse and others versus 
O’Rielly, to put an injunction upon O’Rielly, 
which his honor very graciously refused to do, 
after he had heard affidavits and arguments 
enough to fill a book as big as the Mormon 
Bible—with all reverence beit spoken! ° 

The same judge, after undergoing the inflic- 
tion of several huge volumes of printed affi- 
davits on all sides of the knotty case of 
French and others versus Rogers and others, 
involving the question between the Morse and 
Bain patents, gave his opinion, strong as the 
southwest wind we are experiencing on this 
blessed fourteenth of November, against the 
Bain pretensions, and in favor of Morse—to 
an extent that, if sustained by the Supreme 
Court (and Judge Kane’s opinions are not 
readily overturned), will blow sky-high some 
other telegraph patents, and establish Morse’s 
claims on a platform broader and firmer than 
we supposed they could properly occupy. 

These opinions of the worthy Judge, we 
will in due time bring in review, as we intend 
to review and record all matters having any 
essential bearing onthe Telegraph in its origin 
and progress. 
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Our purpose is now merely to state the 
points on which he decided against the Bain 
Line and in favor of Morse, in the case last 
mentioned—his “ opinion ” on the subject hav- 
ing occupied three columns in small type of 
the Philadelphia Ledger. 
are these : 

1. That an art is the subject of a patent, as 
well as an implement or a machine. 
an inventor may surrender and obtain a re- 
issue of patent more than once, if necessary. 
3. That Professor Morse was the first inventor 
of the art of recording signs at a distance by 
means of electro-magnetism, or the magnetic 
telegraph. 4. That the several parts or ele- 
ments of the Morse telegraph are covered and 
protected by his patent as new inventions, and 
are really new, either as single, independent 
inventions, or as parts of a new combination 
for the purpose specified. 5. That the patent 
granted to Prof. Morse for his“ local circuit” 
is valid, and that the “branch circuit” of the 
Bain line is an infringement of it. 6. That the 
subject and principles of Bain’s chemical tele- 
graph are clearly embraced in Morse’s patents. 


The correspondent who favors us with 
a pamphlet controverting the positions of Judge 
Kane, will be gratified by a place in our co- 
lumns when he condenses the pamphlet into an 
article of reasonable length for a magazine. 

At present, we refrain,alike from copying 


the reasoning of the Judge in support of his | 


positions, and from any comment of our own 
upon those positions—contenting ourselves for 
the time by discharging our duty as a chroni- 
cler in narrating the simple facts of the catas- 
trophe 


— m 


Movements of Telegraphers, Etc. 


The Rochester American says that “ Mr. 
Wor H. Hall, for some months past the Morse 
operator in that city, has returned to the New 
York office, and his place is supplied by Mr. 
Samuel Pellet, a long time attache of the Ro- 
chester office. Mr. Hall is a gentlemanly and 
accomplished operator, and thoroughly posted 
in all the requirements of his oflice. 

The same paper adds, that Mr. Pellet, the new 
operator, is known to all the patrons of the 
Morse office, and is a favorite with all. The 
Directors “ struck a vein” when they appoint- 
ed him. 

Henry J. Rogers, Esq., it should have been 
stated elsewhere, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the united Morse and Bain lines be- 
tween New York and Washington. Mr. R. 
was the first assistant appointed at Baltimore 
by Professor Morse, on the short experimental 
line built for the government in 1844, between 
Washington and Baltimore. Mr. R. built the 
Bain Line, between New York and Washing- 


2. That 


The points decided 


| 
| 


! 
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ton, for Messrs. Lee and Barnum, of Baltimore, 
which line is now one of the united lines, of 
which he is one of the officers. When some 
particulars are received, we will refer further 
to his services. 


— o — 


Corrections — Personal. 

The New York Sun corrects our error re- 
specting the present location of Moses Y. 
Beacu, the Patriarch of the cheap Newspaper 
Press. That Mr. Beach has, “for three years 
past, resided at Wallingford, Connecticut—the 
home of his fathers—where he has a mansion 
second to none in the country for location, 
beauty, and comfort.“ M. S. Beach, son of the 
veteran, is now publisher of the“ Sun.“ 

Our friend of the “Sun” will excuse us for 
correcting a mistake which occurred in the 
course of a friendly notice of the establish- © 
ment of the “ National Telegraph Magazine.” 
“ We think we see evidence in its pages,” says 
the Sun, “ of the enterprise of Henry O’Rielly, 
the indefatigable; and hence presume that he 
shares in the proprietorship,” &c. It is due 
to Mr. O’Rielly to state that he is no: con- 
cerned in the proprietorship or profits ; though 
he freely aids this Magazine, as he aids all 
inquirers about telegraphic matters, by com- 
municating any information within his reach 
concerning an enterprise to which his life is 
largely devoted. 


— — eM 
“ Never Give Up!” 


If the doctrine of the following stanzas had 
not been practically exemplified by some of 
the persons who have been most particularly 
connected with the Telegraph, the manifold 
difficulties that had to be overcome, would have 
prevented the Lightning Lines from extending 
with such astonishing rapidity in America :— 


NEVER GIVE UP! 
Never give up! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair; 
Fling off the loud of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care: 
Never give up! or the burthen may sink you— 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup ; 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, Never give up!“ 


Never give up! there are chances and changes 
Helping the bopeful a hundred to one. 
And through the chaos, High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success—if you'll only hope on: 
Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of Never give up. 


Never give up! though the grape-shot may rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst: 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing their worst: 
Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup ; 
And the best council, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of Never give up. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


British Hlectric Communication with the 
Continent of Hurope. 
(To be extended to Africa.) 

The most important intelligence furnished 
by the Collins Steamer Atlantic, which arrived 
just as this form“ was ready for press, is the 
fact that another telegraphic bond is added to 
the chain of lightning intercourse between the 
European nations, by the completion of a new 
line direct from London, thtough France and 
Belgium, to several other nations of Europe, 
to be extended soon to Russia, and also to 
Africa—the Mediterranean to be underlaid, 
like the British Channel, with the insulated 
wires. 

We have only space now to quote a couple 
of paragraphs on the subject. 


(From the London Gazette, Nov. 1.) 

A crowd of scientific and distinguished per 
sons congregated this forenoon at the office of 
the Submarine Telegraph Company, in Corn- 
hill, to witness the opening of electric com- 
munication direct between Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe, via France and Bel- 
gium. The company have had to contend with 
much difficulty in carrying out their intention, 
in consequence of the opposition offered to 
their plans by the French government. This, 
we are happy to say, has been partially re- 
moved; and by a line of wires (just completed) 
laid down along the old coach road between 
London and Dover, via Doncaster and Canter- 
bury, in connection with the submarine cable 
across the Straits of Dover, instantaneous com- 
munication is obtained between London, Paris, 
Sweden, Trieste, Cracow, Odessa, and Leghorn. 
We were informed the wires were being carried 
onward to St. Petersburg, also to India, and in- 
to the interior of Africa. Several splendid ma- 
chines were exhibited, to the gratification of 
the guests, and messages sent to Paris, and an- 
swers received, within one minute. 

(From the London Times, Nov. 2.) 

There were many persons present yesterday, 
at the opening of the direct telegraph route be- 
tween Cornhill and Paris; and yet there were 
comparatively few of them who could not re- 
member the starting of the first sea-going 
steamer; but some, perhaps, who could not 
recollect the inauguration of the first railway, 
and not one who might not be able to call to 
mind the time when Faraday first compelled 
the sly spark to twinkle forth from the reluc- 
tant magnet. The interest attached to the 
proceedings yesterday arose from the circum- 
stances, that, though a telegraphic communica- 
tion has existed for some time between Lon- 
don and Paris, by means of the Submarine 
Electric Telegraph, in connection with the wires 
on the Dover line, and those on the coast 
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of France, yet that this was the first attempt 


to speak direct to Paris from Cornhill, by the 
wires of the Submarine Telegraph Company, 
and the European and American Telegraph 
Company, which have laid down a line of wires 
along the mail coach road from London to 
Dover, where it is connected with the subma- 
rine cable, and thence is brought into com- 
munication with the French line to Paris. 


E 
Telegraphic Movements among the Boston 
Merchants. 

(About Restrictions on the Nova Scotia Line, &c.) 

Some of the most influential merchants and 
traders of Boston have commenced an organi- 
zation for the purpose of accomplishing some 
of the reforms which were suggested in the 
October number of the American Telegraph 
Magazine. The removal of the present re- 
strictions on the Nova Scotia line, of which 
Mr. Cunard is President, would accomplish all 
that is desired; as then it would be practicable 
for every merchant and journalist in Boston, 
and everywhere else, to have a fair chance of 
getting dispatches from Europe in the order 
in which they might be offered, after the ar- 
rivals of steamers at Halifax. 

The annexed article appears under the Tele- 
graphic head, on the 14th inst. 


(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 
The following dochment has been posted 
in the Exchange Reading Room, and already a 
large number of signatures have been affixed : 


“The merchants of Boston deem it a duty 
they owe to themselves, as well as to their 
growing city, to call upon the press and the 
Exchange to have the latest intelligence, both 
foreign and domestic, placed before them with 
as little delay as any other city. 

‘‘Also, with regret we are obliged to say 
that we have fora long while borne the morti- 
fication of seeing our neighbors furnished with 
news many hours in advance of ourselves; and 
it is well known that dispatches of foreign 
intelligence from Halifax, frequently pass 
through this city to New Orleans and back, 
before a syllable is allowed to be made public 
here. 

„This we consider highly improper, and we 
are astonished that it should have been sub- 
mitted to so long. It certainly is unworthy 
the public spirit and liberal enterprise of Bos- 
ton. A change must be made; we call for it 
at once, and have it we must.” 

Signed by E. M. Appleton & Co., George 
B. Upton, Josiah Bradlee & Co., Sampson & 
Tappan, E. E. Bates & Co., Enoch, Train 
& Co., and many other leading mercantile 
houses. 

— 


For Telegraph Tariffs, see Cover. 
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List of Telegraph Officers, 

We are preparing a List of all the Officers 
of Telegraph Lines through the United States 
and British American Provinces,—which we 
wish to make as perfect as possible. We do 
not merely design to present the names of the 
Presidents and Secretaries of Companies, but 
also the names and locations of that class of 
officers (the Telegraphers) with whose faith- 
ful discharge of duty the public interests are 
so largely connected. We wish to arrange the 
names in the same manner as the official lists of 
the Federal Government—showing the birth- 
place, location, &c., of each Telegrapher ; and 
we hope to be furnished promptly with all the 
requisite information from the chief of every 
office in America, by letters addressed to us at 
New York. 


We published the above in our first 
number, and again call attention to it. Our 
acknowledgments are due to those Telegraphers 
who have already complied with our request. 
The subject is one of public interest; for all 
our fellow-citizens are interested in knowing 
who they are that “control the lightning,” and 
are the depositories of the confidential corres- 
pondence of the whole community. 


Telegraphs in Foreign Countries. 


We had hoped to obtain for this number 
a brief account of the present condition of 
Telegraph matiers abroad, particularly in Brit- 
ain and France. We have the promise of such 
a statement from a person of high scientific 
and practical, attainments, now in England, who 
has been for several years connected with the 
Telegraph business in Europe, and whose state- 
ment will be interesting to all our readers. 

We hope to have it, or at least a part of it, 
for our next number. 


Date of Publication. 

The fifteenth of the month has been select- 
ed as the day of publication of the “ Ameri- 
can Telegraph Magazine,” instead of the first, 
which will account for the apparent delay in 
the issue of this second number. 


Persons intending to Subscribe 


Should apprise us at once, so as to secure a 
regular series of the numbers. But few copies 
remain of the first issue. 

The present number, like its predecessor, 
will indicate our determination to make the 
work a faithful chronicler of the “ great enter- 
prise of the age,” as that enterprise develops 
itself throughout the world. 

The Historical Notices of Telegraphic pro- 
gress, which will be continued regularly in each 
number, will alone form a work of reference 
which cannot elsewhere be found without con- 
siderable outlay of time and money. 
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= Tio Correspondents. 


Various matters are deferred, in consequence 
of inability to crowd more into the present 
number of our Magazine, although we have 
printed several additional pages. Such topics 
as are delayed, will be duly attended to in our 
December number. 


Persons wishing to Advertise, 


Will find their interest in publishing notices 
in the advertising. department of the American 
Telegraph Magazine—circulating, as it does, 
among a class of persons occupying important 
positions, and scattered all over North Amer- 
ica. (See rates of advertising.) 


To Telegraphers. 

Good Telegraphers, wishing to change their 
positions, or obtain situations, may find it to 
their interest to advertise in the American 
Telegraph Magazine. By an advertisement in 
this number it will be seen that some Tele- 
graphers are wanted, to learn and work the 
House System.” 


Telegraphers Wanted. 

Five or six practical (Morse or Bain) Tele- 
graphers wanted, to learn and work the House 
System. None but men of established reputa- 
tion need apply. 

Good wages will be paid, if the applicants 
become successful operators. 

J. McKinney, 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 


Telegraph Olerk Wanted. 

One who is well acquainted with the city, 
and has had an experience of not less than 
six months in registering and preparing dis- 
patches for delivery. 

Apply to box 82, Post Office. 
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NOTICE. 

It is particularly requested, that all addressing orders to 
me would write in a plain hand the name in full of the 
Town or Post-Office, County and State, to which they wish 
thei rans wers forwarded. 

Subscribers are authorized and requested’ to send bank 
notes or change by mail, at my risk, provided it is done in 
the presence of the Post Master, and the letters are franked. 

Post Office Stamps taken at their value. These are 
the most convenient to send, and there is no discount upon 

em. : 

All communications and remittances intended for this 
Office, in order to secure attention, should be post paid. 

All letters addressed (post paid) to DONALD 
MANN, Editor Telegraph Magazine, New York. 
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New York, Albany and Buffalo Line, 

To Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukie, and other Cities and Towns, 
North, West, and South-west. 

ICE, 24 WALL STREET, 


OFF 
First | Each 
Tariff of Prices from New York to the ten word 
foUowing Stations. words. added. 


Carmel and C. Falls 25 2 
PO eeps ee dacs 25 2 
Huss, 8 25 2 
Valatiss . seve seec es 25 2 
AlbäNy, siccesississisenscre 8 80 2 
II „ 80 2 
Schenectady, ....... ecccceccsccccccsceree- 80 2 
Canajoharie, ...........--. e 80 2 
,, tebi cewvececeece senses 80 2 
Littlë Fllff§ö h 30 2 
Hie. ss wewsccorks 80 2 
Hl ⁰⅛·wmäꝛ²ꝛæꝛ yd dy 80 2 
Oneida Depot e 80 2 

WIRCUSE sss 40 3 
All 8 40 8 
Wiel ſsgss‚,‚, cecseeceaeess 40 8 
Genn. shee basen EE 40 8 
Canandaigua, aaa. 40 8 
Ronen eouiw Bwesed 40 8 
Batavia... «ces coos es FC 40 8 
Buff) aiei ainese 40 3 


For Rates of Charge to more distant Stations, please call 
at the Office. à 

WRITE PLAINLY—give FULL ADDRESS and Sig- 
nature—USE NO FIGURES except date and number of 
street. PAY IN ADVANCE except for answers to com- 
munications, on which is written “ANSWER PAID.” 
Communications destined for lines connecting with this, will 
be promptly delivered to the connecting line, after which 
this Company will not be responsible for any remissness in 
transmission or otherwise. Office hours, from 8 A. M. to 9 
P. M. T. S. FAXTON, President. 
O. E. Woop, Superintendent. 


The Magnetic Telegraph Company—Be- 
tween New York and Washington, etc. 


The Magnetic 187055 h Company, having five wires ex- 
tending from PHILADELPHIA to NEW YORK, and four 
between PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, with offi- 
ces at NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, WILMINGTON, TRENTON, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NEWARK, JERSEY CITY, PRINCE- 
TON, and HAVRE DE GRACE, have recently incurred 
heavy expenses to increase commercial facilities between 
Philadelphia and New York, by the erection of a fifth wire, as 
well as to so repair and improve the entire line as to render 
it a reliable means of communication at all times. 

They now invite a more general use of this inestimable in- 
vention, as a means of saving time and money: thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise is daily bought and sold in 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and other cities and 
towns in the United States, through the medium of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph ; notes and drafts are paid or secured; the 
standing of commercial houses ascertained; stocks bought 
and sold; evidence obtained; lawsuits avoided; frauds de- 
tected or prevented; accounts adjusted; progress in busi- 
ness reported; safety of friends traveling; health, comfort, 
and safety of families and friends; accidents ; sudden illness; 
friends advised of your approach; lodgings in other cities 
secured in advance; baggage forwarded, and hundreds of 
other matters requiring prompt and early attention, may all 
be accomplished in a surprisingly short space of time, and at 
a trifling expense, by the use of the Magnetic Telegraph. 
This Company will, as agents for others, receive and for- 
ward messages by all responsible lines in the United States, 

WM. M. SWAIN, President. 

Henry J. RoGeErs, Superintendent. 


Distances and Charges from New York to WASHINGTON? 
by Telegruph Wires. 


| | el glo ols. 

Cities and Towns ,; Sh 3 8 8 5 8 Locations 
where Stations 2 8 8 2 oe 8 0 
are located. Sic 8 2.4 8 SE | Telegraph Offices. 
zZ Ela A 
New Tork... 0 O| 270/Cts. Cts. 208 Broadway, & c. 
i Hanover & Beaver, 

Jersey City 29 29| 241| 20 18 Montgomery at. 
Newark 8 87| 233| 20| 1 805 Broad st. 
New Brunswick 220 59| 211 20 1/88 Albany st. 
Princeton 180 77 193 20 2 Princeton R. Depot. 
Trenton 10] 87 188| 20 2 Or. State & Warren. 
Philadelphia.... 29| 116| 154) 25 2 101 Chestnut st. 
Wilmington. . . 30 146| 124] 85 3 Cor. Third & King. 
Havre de Grace. 47 193) 77 45 3 St. John st. 
Baltimore 87) 230 40} 50 4 Sun Iron Building. 
Washinotnn 140 970 Ol KN KiDannev!] Aw Na a 


Prints Messages ready for delivery. 
Office, 21 WALL STREET, Corner of Broad. 
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Historical Notices of Electric Telegraphs through- 
out the World.—No, II, 

The publication of selections from Judicial 

records, respecting the Origin and Progress of 
Electric Telegraphs throughout the world, 
which we commenced last month, is continued 
in the present number of the American Tele- 
graph Magazine. 
_ The first installments, including a retrospect- 
ive review of the whole field of Electric disco- 
very by Dr. W. F. Channing and Col. Chas. 
B. Moss, brought down the history to the 
period of Professor Morse’s first Patent. 

And the second installment, which we here 
submit to the reader, furnishes the most au- 
thentic evidence, in the shape of a deposition 
from Professor Morse himself, of the origin 
and progress of the invention on whichis based 
his claim to the honor of having organized 
the First RECORD ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH— 
his claim to originality in that matter, dating 
back several years before his Patent of 1840. 

This statement of Professor Morse was 
made under Judicial requirement in one of the 
most important recent cases of collision under 
the Patent Laws—namely, the case of French 
versus Rogers and others—which involved 
particularly the interests of the Morse and 
Bain lines between New York and Washing- 
ton, and which indirectly affected the interests 
of all concerned in the operations of the two 
systems in other regions, 

The interrogatories and cross-interrogatories 
to which Professor Morse was subjected in that 
investigation, elicited from him, as we may 
suppose, all or nearly all the essential facts on 
which rest his claims to the priority of inven- 
tion abovementioned. | 

The examination of Professor Morse, with 
all its inquiries and replies, is given precisely 
as we find it in the volumes of printed evidence 
submitted in the important case already named, 
excepting only that the Appendix, or data 
referred to in the deposition of the Professor, 
as illustrating his statements, is deferred till 
the January number, owing to our inability to 
crowd all into the present Magazine. 


— 


PROFESSOR MORSE’S 
Account of the Origin and Progress of his Telegraph 
System. ` 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. April Session, 1850. 
Bensamin B. FRENCH et al. vs. HENRY J 
RoceErs et als. in equity. 

Interrogatories to be exhibited to witnesses to 
be produced, sworn or affirmed and examined, 
on behalf of the complainants, under a commis- 
sion to be issued on the part of the complain- 
ants, to Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, State 
of New York. 


INTERROGATORIES TO BE EXHIBITED TO SAML. 
F. B. MORSE. 


Interrogatory First.— Please state your age, 
residence and occupation. 

Interrogatory Second.—Please state whether 
you were an attendant, during your collegiate 
studies, of any course of lectures on Natural 
Philosophy; and if yea, at what college, dur- 
ing what years, and by whom were such lec- 
tures delivered? and were the subjects of gal- 
vanism and electricity made parts of such lec- 
tures ? 

Interrogatory Third.—Please state the title 
of the text book used by the elass, upon the 
subject of Natural Philosophy, while attending 
the lectures so delivered by Professor Day. 

Interrogatory Fourth—Please annex a true 
copy of Proposition xxi., Book v., of said text 
book, and of the examples therein contained 
for illustration, and state whether such illus- 
trations were given by Professor Day in the 
said lectures, during your attendance on the 
same, and whether you then became familiar 
therewith. 

Interrogatory Fifth—What experiments 
and illustrations in the science of galvanism 
were made by Professor Silliman, in the lec- 
tures which you attended in his classes, for the 
years 1808, 1809 and 1810, referred to in your 
first answer above? Please describe any re- 
lating to the decomposition of substances by 
the agency of galvanic electricity. 


` 
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Interrogatory Sixth.—Did you or did you 
not attend a course of lectures delivered by 
Professor Dana, in 1826 and 1827? Was or 
was not the whole science of electro-magnet- 
ism treated upon, and explained by illustrations 
and experiments? And were you or not on 
terms of intimacy with said Dana, at said pe- 
riod, and the subject of his lectures the topic 
of frequent conversation and discussion be- 
tween said Dana and yourself? Please state 
whether the identical magnet then used in mak- 
ing his said illustrations, has or not been seen 
by you since, and when, and where it is now to 
be found, according to your best knowledge. 

Interrogatory Sevenih.—State what descrip- 
tion of battery said Professor Silliman used in 
his above-mentioned lectures, when you were 
in college; and did he then explain fully in 
those lectures, and as a part of the same, their 
construction and management ? 

Interrogatory Eighth—What was your oc- 
cupation in the year 1830? Did you visit Eu- 
rope, and for what purpose? When did you 
return? In what vessel, and who were your 
fellow-passengers ? 

Interrogatory Ninth.— Did you or not make 
any inventions or improvements in the art of 
telegraphing? If aye, state when and where, 
and give minutely and in detail, the history 
and progress of suchinvention. When, where, 
and how you made your experiments in refer- 
ence thereto, and under what circumstances 
they were made. Describe your progress 
therein, the means used to perfect the said in- 

tion or improvements, and give, so far as 
may be in your power, the dates of each occur- 
rence, If your inventions embraced any im- 
provement in the art of telegraphing by chem- 
ical decomposition, and by electro-magnetism, 
describe the progress of each of said inven- 
tions particularly and in detail. Did you ob- 
tain patents for said inventions? In your an- 
swer hereto, state fully, carefully and minute- 
ly, each and every matter in relation to the se- 
veral matters inquired of. Whenand how did 
you first apply for patents therefor respective- 

2 


Interrogatory Tenth.—State the circumstan- 
ces connected with the amended specification 
presented at the Patent office, upon which pa- 

tent, dated Mav 1, 1849, was issued; give the 
same fully and in detail. 

Interrogatory Eleventh.— In any conversa- 
tion between you and Dr. C. T. Jackson, did 
he, or not, inform you of one or more modes 
by which a magnetic telegraph, for transmitting 
intelligence, could be constructed, with the de- 
tails of such modes of construction? When 
did you first learn from him that he entertain- 

ed the idea of having given you any informa- 
tion that is embodied in your invention of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph? What, if any, 
new idea in either chemistry, galvanic electri- 


city, or electro-magnetism, or in the applica- 
tion of either, for telegraphic purposes, did he 
impart to you during the voyage on board the 
Sully ? 

Interrogatory Twelfth—Has or has not an 
correspondence passed between said Dr. C, T 
Jackson and yourself in relation to said inven- 
tion? Ifaye, annex true copies thereof to your 
answer hereto. 

Interrogatory Thirteenth. Have you had 

any correspondence with Capt. Pell, of the 
ship Sully, and with any of the passengers on 
board said ship, during the voyage you have 
described, excepting Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
since 1832, respecting your said invention? If 
yea, please annex a true copy of the several 
etters so written by you, and of the several, 
and of each answer thereto, received by you, 
stating on or about what time such answers 
were received by you, and in whose hand- 
writing was each answer? 


Interrogatory Fourteenth—Do you know 
Henry J. Rogers, the defendant in this cause ? 
When and how did you first become acquaint- 
ed with him? Was he ever in your employ, 
and how and when,? And from whom did he 
first acquire any knowledge of the art of tele- 
graphing, or the machinery connected there- 
with? State fully and at large the extent of 

our intercourse and business transactions with 
im. 

Interrogatory Fifteenth —Do you now, or can 
you set forth any other matter or thing which 
may be a benefit or advantage to the parties at 
issue in this cause, or either of them, or that 
may be material to the subject of this your ex- 
amination, or the matters in question in this 
cause? If yea, set forth the same fully and at 
large in your answer. 

St. GEORGE T. CAMPBELL, 
for Complainants. 

December 27, 1850. 


DEPOSITION OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


SamueL F. B. Morse, of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, in the State of New York, a 
witness produced, sworn and examined, on the 
6th, 7th and 8th days of February, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, at the house of said Morse, in the 
town of Poughkeepsie aforesaid, by virtue of 
a commission issuing from the Circuit Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, in the Third Circuit, 
to RossrtT P. Kane directed, for the examina- 
tion of witnesses in a certain cause in said 
Court depending, wherein Benjamin B. French 
and others are Complainants, and Josiah Lee 
and others Respondents. 

Samvust F. B. Morse, of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, in the State of New York, 
being produced, sworn and examined on the 
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part of the complainants, deposeth as fol- 
lows :— 

To the first interrogatory on the part of the 
complainants, he answers as follows: I am 
59 years of age. I reside in Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess county, in the State of New York, 
and am at present a farmer. 

To the second interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: I 
was a student of Yale College in the years 
1807, ’8, '9 and ’10, and in the course of the 
regular studies of that institution, I was an 
attendant on the lectures of Professors Jere- 
miah Day and Benjamin Silliman. Professor 
Day delivered lectures upon Natural Philoso- 
phy and treated of the subject of Electricity, 

ut not Galvanism. Professor Silliman lect- 
ured upon Chemistry, and incidentally upon 
Galvanism. 

To the third interrogatory on the part of the 
complainants, he answers as follows: The title 
of our text-book with Professor Day was “In- 
stitutes of Natural Philosophy, Theoretical 
and Practical. By William Entield, LL. D.” 

To the fourth interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: The 
paper annexed to this deposition marked A, 
and upon which I have written my name and 
the date of taking this deposition, is a true 
copy of Proposition XXI, Book V, of said 
text-book, and of the examples therein con- 
tained for illustration. The illustrations con- 
tained in this Proposition were shown to us 
by Professor Day, and we were made familiar 
with them. 

To the fifth interrogatory on the part of the 
complainants, he answers as follows: Profes- 
sor Silliman performed the usual class experi- 
ments and illustrations of the time; several of 
the salts were decomposed by Professor Silli- 
man by means of galvanic electricity separating 
them into their elementary parts; separating 
the acids from their bases, and precipitating 
the metals from their combinations ; for exam- 
ple, acetate of lead, separating the acetic acid 
from the lead. 

To the sixth interrogatory on the part of the 
complainants, he answers as follows: I did 
attend the course of lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Dana, in the years 1826 and 1827. He 
gave a very full exposition of the science of 
electro-magnetism, so far as its progress was 
then advanced. He explained it by many ex- 
periments and illustrations. I was on terms 
of great intimacy with Professor Dana. As 
he was a colleague lecturer with me, in those 
days, at the New York Atheneum, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of conversing with him on 
the subject of his lectures, which I attended. 
He visited me frequently at my studio, and the 
favorite topic of conversation between us was 
electro-magnetism, a science in which he 
was an enthusiast. The electro-magnet which 
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he exhibited at those lectures, and the first 
electro-magnet I ever saw, was in my posses- 
sion, being a gift from Professor Torrey, the 
successor of Professor Dana, who purchased 
it, with other apparatus, upon Professor Dana’s 
decease. It was required in evidence in a suit 
in Kentucky, some three or four years since, 
and is annexed to depositions on file in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Kentucky District, at Frankfort, Kentucky. 

To the seventh interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: The 
descriptions of batteries which I most distinctly 
recollect were the two kinds known as the 
Cruickshank’s battery and the Voltaic pile. 
These were explained by Professor Silliman, 
with great clearness; their construction, their 
manner of excitement, and their general man- 
agement were taught us. They were taken 
apart and reconstructed before us. 

To the eighth interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: I 
was an historical painter. I visited Europe in 
the latter part of 1829, for the purpose of 
studying my profession in England, France, 
Italy and Switzerland. I returned in October, 
1832, in the packet ship Sully, Captain Wil- 
liam W. Pell. I do not remember all the pas- 
sengers, but I can name the Honorable Wil- 
liam C. Rives and family, Mrs. Temple, Mr. 
Palmer and family, J. F. Fisher, Esq., Doctor 
Hazlitt, Lewis Rogers, Esq., Mr. W. Post, 
Doctor Charles T. Jackson, and William Con- 
stable, Esq. 

To the ninth interrogatory on the part of 
complainants, he answers as follows; Shortly 
after the commencement of my return voyage 
from Europe, in the autumn of 1832, before 
referred to, the then recent experiments and 
discoveries in relation to electro-magnetism, 
and the affinity of electricity to magnetism or 
their probable identity, became the subject of 
conversation. 

The special subject of conversation was the 
obtaining the electric spark from the magnet. 
In the course of the discussion, it occurred to 
me that by means of electricity, signs repre- 
senting figures, letters or words, might be 
legibly written down at any distance. 

At this time the idea of telegraphing in any 
way by electricity was new to me, and so far 
as I could judge, to every one on board the 
ship. So far as my knowledge then extended, 
I was ignorant that any one had previously 
entertained even the idea of an electric tele- 
graph. Subsequent investigation has, how- 
ever, shown me, that the first idea of tele- 
graphing by electricity does not belong to me, 
and I therefore disclaim it; but in the modes 
proposed by me I do claim to have invented an, 
entirely novel and useful mode and art of 
telegraphing. 

All previously known modes of telegraph- 
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ing were by evanescent signs. Had my inven- 
tion rested merely in the idea, it would have 
been comparatively valueless ; but at the same 
time I conceived a practical mode of carrying 
into effect my original idea. I claim then to 
have invented a new art. The art of imprint- 
ing characters at a distance for telegraphic 
purposes, and the mode and means of per- 
forming the same are set forth in my several 
letters-patent, And I also claim the use of 
sounds for telegraphing as set forth in my 
letters-patent. 

‘The idea thus conceived of an electric 
telegraph took full possession of my mind, 
and during the residue of the voyage I oceu- 
pied myself, in a great measure, by devising 
means of giving it practical effect. Before I 
landed in the United States, I had conceived 
and drawn out in my sketch book the form of 
an instrument for an electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, and had arranged and noted down a 
system of signs, composed of a combination 
of dots and spaces, which were to represent 
figures or numerals, and these were to indicate 
words, to which they were to be prefixed in a 
telegraphic dictionary, where each word was 
to have its own number. I had also conceived 
and drawn out a mode of applying the electric 
or galvanic current, so as to make these signs 
by its chemical effects, in the decomposition of 
salts; and so also as to make sounds for tele- 
graphing. Immediately after my landing in 
the United States, I communicated my inven- 
tion to a number of my friends, and employed 

lf in preparations to prove its practicabil- 
ina value by actual experiments. 

To that end, before the commencement of 
the year 1833, being at the house of my broth- 
er, in New York, I made a mould, and cast a 
set of type representing dots and spaces, 
intended to be used for the purpose of closing 
and breaking the circuit in my contemplated 
experiments, 

But for the want of pecuniary means, I 
found myself unable to purchase materials for 
an instrument and the galvanic battery and 
wire, and was compal, for the [means of 
subsistence, to betake myself to my pencil. 

From the year 1832 to the latter part of 
1835, my profession led me from place to 
place, affording me little or no time to experi- 
ment upon my conception of an electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, although I never lost faith in 
its practicability nor abandoned the intention 
of testing it as soon as I could command the 
means. the year 1835 I was appointed a 
Professor in the New York City University, 
and about the month of November of that 

ear I occupied rooms in the University 
uildings. 

There I immediately commenced, with very 
limited means, to experiment upon my inven- 
tion. My first instrument was made up of an 
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old picture or canvas frame fastened to a 
table; the wheels of an old wooden clock 
moved by a weight to carry the paper forward; 
three wooden drums, upon one of which the 
paper was wound and passed over. the other 
two; a wooden pendulum suspended to the 
top piece of the picture or stretching frame, 
and vibrating across the paper as it passed over 
the centre wooden drum ; a pencil at the lower 
end of the pendulum, in contact with the 
paper; an electro-magnet fastened to a shelf 
across the picture or stretching frame, opposite 
to an armature made fast to the pendulum; a 
type rule and type for closing and breaking 
the circuit, resting on an endless band, com- 
posed of carpet binding, which passed over 
two wooden rollers, moved by a wooden crank, 
and carried forward by points projecting from 
the bottom of the rule downwards, into the 
. a lever with a small weight on 
the upper side, and a tooth projecting down- 
ward at one end, operated on by the type, and 
a metallic fork also projecting downwards over 
two mercury cups, and a short circuit of wire, 
5 the helices of the electro-magnet 
connected with the positive and negative poles 
of the battery, and terminating in the mercury 
cups. When the instrument was at rest, the 
circuit was broken at the mereury cups; as 
soon as the first type in the type-rule (put in 
motion by turning the wooden crank) came in 
contact with the tooth on the lever, it raised 
that end of the lever and depressed the other, 
bringing the prongs of the fork down into the 
mercury, thus closing the circuit—the current 
passing through the helices of the electro- 
magnet, caused the pendulum to move and the 
pencil to make an oblique mark upon the 
paper, which, in the mean time, had been put 
in motion over the wooden drum. The tooth 
in the lever falling into the two first cogs of 
the types, the circuit was broken when the 
pendulum returned to its former position, the 
pencil making another mark as it returned 
across the paper. Thus, as the lever was al- 
ternately raised and depressed by the points of 
the type, the pencil passed to and fro across 
the slip of panor passing under it, making a 
mark resembling a succession of V’s. The 
spaces between the types caused the pencil to 
mark horizontal lines, long or short, in propor- 
tion to the length of the spaces. 

With this apparatus, rude as it was, and 
completed before the first of the year 1836, I 
was enabled to and did mark down telegraphic 
intelligible signs, and to make and did make 
distinguishable sounds for telegraphing; and 
having arrived at that point, I exhibited it to 
some of my friends early in that year, and 
among others, to Professor Leonard D. Gale, 
who was a colleague professor in the Univer- 
sity. 

I also experimented with the chemical power 
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of the electric current in 1836, and succeeded 
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1837, at which time Mr. Vail’s attention be- 


in marking my telegraphic signs upon paper] came attracted to my telegraph, I depended 


dipped in turmeric and a solution of the sul- 
phate of soda (as well as other salts), by 
passing the current through it. I was soon 
satisfied, however, that the electro-magnetic 
power was more available for telegraphic pur- 
poses and possessed many advantages over 
any other, and I turned my thoughts in that 
direction. 

Early in 1836, I procured 40 feet of wire, 
and putting it in the circuit I found that my 
battery of one cup was not sufficient to work 
my instrument.’ This result suggested to me 
the probability that the magnetism to be ob- 
tained from the electric current would diminish 
in proportion as the circuit was lengthened, so 
as to be insufficient for any practical purposes 
at great distances; and to remove that probable 
obstacle to my success, I conceived the idea of 
combining two or more circuits together in the 
manner described in my first patent, each with 
an independent battery, making use of the 
magnetism of the current on the first to close 
and break the second; the second, the third, 
and so on. This contrivance is fully set forth 
in my patents. 

My chief concern, therefore, in my subse- 


quent patents, was to ascertain to what distance. 


trom the battery sufficient magnetism could be 
obtain to vibrate a piece of metal, knowing 
that if I could obtain the least motion at the 
distance of eight or ten miles, the ultimate 
object was within my grasp. A practical mode 
of communicating the impulse of one circuit 
to another, such as that described in my patent 
of 1840, was matured as early ag the spring of 
1837, and exhibited then to Professor Gale, 
my confidential friend. 

Early in 1837, it was announced that Messrs. 
Gonon and Sewell, two French gentlemen, had 
invented a telegraph of wonderful powers for 
communicating information, which it was sup- 
posed was none other than an Electric Tele- 
graph, though it proved to be only one form of 
the common visual telegraph. In consequence 
of this announcement a notice of my invention 
was published in the New York Observer, edi- 
ted by my brother, dated April 15th, 1837, in 
which, however, the editor gave his own no- 
tions of the number of circuits or wires to be 
employed, I always having determined to ac- 
complish the object with a single circuit. 

Up to the autumn of 1837, my telegraphic 
apparatus existed in so rude a form, that I felt 
a reluctance to have it seen. 

My means were very limited—so limited as 
to preclude the possibility of constructing an 
apparatus of such mechanical finish as to war- 
rant my success in venturing upon its public 
exhibition. I had no wish to expose to ridi- 
cule the representative of so many hours of 
laborious thought. Prior to the summer of 


upon my pencil for! subsistence. Indeed, so 
straitened were my circumstances, that in 
order to save time to carry out my invention, 


and to economize my scanty means, I had for 


many months lodged and eaten in my studio, 
procuring my food in small quantities from 
some grocery and preparing it myself. To 
conceal from my friends the stinted manner 
in which I lived, I was in the habit of bringing 
my food to my room in the evenings, and this 
was my mode of life for several years. 

In 1836, and the early part of 1837, I di- 
rected my experiments mainly to modifications 
of the marking apparatus, contrivances for 
using fountain pens, marking with a hard 
point through pentagraphic or blackened paper, 
varying the modes of using and moving the 
paper, at one time on a revolving disc spirally 
from the center, at another on a cylinder, by 
which means a large, ordinary sheet of paper 
might be so written upon that it could be read 
as a common place book and bound for refer- 
ence in volumes; and in devising modes of 
marking upon chemically-prepared paper. As 
my means and the duties of my profession 
would admit, the spring and autumn of 1837 
were employed in improving the instrument, 
varying the mode of writing, experimenting 
with plumbago and various kinds of ink or 
coloring matter, substituting a pen for a pencil, 
and devising a mode of writing on a whole 
sheet of paper instead of ona strip or ribbon; 
and in the latter part of August or the beginni 
of September of thet year, the instrument was 
shown in the cabinet of the University to nu- 
merous Visitors, operating through a circle of 
1700 feet of wire running back and forth in 
that room. 

I had already presented to Professor Gale 
an interest in my invention, for the aid he had 
afforded me and should afford me in my ex- 
periments; and for the same consideration I 
obtained from Messrs. George and Alfred Vail, 
of New Jersey, in the fall of 1837, the materials 
and labor for experiments on a larger scale. 

On the 27th of September, 1837, [addressed 
a letter to the Hon. Levi Woodbury, then 
Secretary of the Treasury ofthe United States, 
in reply to a circular from the Treasury De- 
partment, upon the subject of Telegraphs, 
giving him an account of my invention, and 
of my successful experiments thus far; and 
on the 28th day of November I reported to 
him my further progress, in another letter. 
Copies of these letters, believed by me to be 
true, may be found in Mr. Vail’s work upon 
the electro-magnetic telegraph, pages 69 to 74, 
inclusive. In Silliman's Journal, for October, 
1837, some of the results of my experiments 
were announced ; and that article was copied 
into the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
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November, 1837, and into the London Me- 


chanics’ Magazine for February, 1838. 

In the latter part of the year 1837, the new 
instrument intended for exhibition in Washing- 
ton was completed, and about ten miles of 
wire procured, all insulated and wound upon 
two reels. The instrument was exhibited in 
‘the Hall of the Franklin Institute, at Philadel- 
phia, on its way to Washington, opetating 
with perfect success through ten miles of in- 
sulated wire. A committee was appointed to 
examine it,a copy of whose report may be 
found, in part, in Vail’s book, before referred 
to, pages 79 and 80, inclusive. Thence the 
instrument was removed to Washington, where 
it was exhibited in successful operation to a 
multitude of persons, among whom were the 
President, the Cabinet, and members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It was 
exhibited in the room of the Committee of 
Commerce of the House, until nearly the end 
of the session. That Committee made a favor- 
able report of the invention, upon the 5th of 
April, 1838, recommending immediate steps 
to test its utility. 

As early as the 4th of October, 1837, I sent 
a caveat to the patent office, for the purpose 
of securing the invention, and on or about the 
7th of April, 1838, filed my specification, and 
made the application for a patent complete. 
At my own request, however, the issue of the 
patent was subsequently suspended, lest my 
applications for patents in the countries of 
Europe might be defeated by my invention 

coming known. 

In the month of May, 1838, incompany with 
the Hon. F. O. J. Smith, who had become so 
well convinced and satisfied of the practicability 
and value of the invention that he abandoned 
his seat in Congress, and took an interest in 
it, I embarked for Europe. In France I pro- 
cured a patent, which, however, has proved to 
be of no value to me, partly because of my in- 
ability to command the means to bring the 
invention into public use in that country with- 
in two years (as required by the French law), 
after the date of the patent; but chiefly be- 
cause of the refusal of the French government 
to allow the telegraph to be erected on the St. 
Germain railroad, as would have been in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and petition of the 
Railroad Company. 

In both England and France, but particularly 
in France, I was received with great attention 
by distinguished and scientific men, and my 
telegraph was generally admitted to be supe- 
rior to any other invented. I communicated 
an. abridged description of my invention, and 
exhibited the instrument in operation, to the 
French Academy of Sciences, at their session 
of the 10th of September, 1838 ; and it was 
published in the Weekly Journal of the Acad- 
emy, called the Comptes Rendus,” a few days 


after. That description, however, did notin- 
clude the Local Circuit or Receiving Magnet. 

M. Arago, the celebrated savan, took a pecu- 
liar interest in my invention. In March, 1839, 
I returned to the United States, having derived 
no pecuniary benefit whatever from my visit 
to Europe. General pecuniary embarrassment 
in the United States at that time, rendered 
hopeless any attempt to bring my telegraph 
into use; and in order to procure the means of 
subsistence, b was obliged to resume my pen- 
cil, in conjunction with the practice of the 
Daguerreotype. 

In June, 1840, I took out my first patent, 
based on the specification filed by me in April, 
1838. Having found no other resource for 
bringing my invention into public use, on 
account of the heavy outlay of capital required, 
and the impossibility of inspiring confidence in 
results so extraordinary as were promised, I 
petitioned Congress for aid to bring out my 
invention, at the December session of 1842, 
supported by the strong testimonials of many 
scientific men. 

Before the end of December a strong report 
was made by the Committee of Commerce in 
favor of the measure, accompanied by a bill 
appropriating $30,000 for the purpose of tesi- 
ing the practicability and utility of the system. 

The appropriation was made, and after en- 
countering and overcoming many difficulties, 
I had the satisfaction to witness the successful 
operation of my system of telegraphing, on a 
line of forty miles, from Washington City to 
Baltimore, in June, 1844, nearly twelve years 
from the date of my invention. I further 
state, that the combination of machinery in 
constructing my telegraph as put in operation 
in 1844, was different from that originally 
contemplated and described in my first patent 
in the following respects, viz: The combined 
circuits of my first patent, were the com- 
bination of two or more circuits as links in a 
main line for the purpose of renewing the 
power and propelling forward, indefinitely, the 
electric current, in such volume as to render 
the power more available at the distant point, 
and to charge an electro-magnet with sufficient 
magnetic force to work a register or move 
the lever of a relay magnet, suggested by the 
probability indicated by my own experiments 
and the experiments of scientific men, that 
sufficient magnetic power could not be ob- 
tained from the electric current through a 
very long circuit to make a mark of any sort. 
This difficulty the undersigned proposed to 
obviate by means of two or more shorter cir- 
cuits, each with a battery, coupled together, 
and broken and closed by means of the same 
principle as the receiving magnet now used; 
these links of one main line to be made so short 
as to secure the necessary magnetic power. 

The register was to be placed, not in a short 
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circuit, as now arranged, but on a link in the 
main line. But this arrangement was liable 
to the practical inconvenience that it would 
always require two lines of wire, both always 
in order; because the receiving magnet would 
work only in one direction. 

While preparing to build the line from 
Washington to Baltimore, I ascertained, by 
experiment on 160 miles of insulated wire, 
and, some time previously, upon 33 miles of 
wire, that magnetic power sufficient to move a 
metallic lever could be obtained from the 
electric current on a circuit of indefinite length, 
and that there was no necessity for combining 
two or more circuits together for the purpose 
of renewing the power at short intervals on the 
main line. I then devised the present com- 
bination, which enables me to work the same 
wire both ways, dispensing with one of the 
two wires originally supposed to be necessary 
under all circumstances. This combination 
consists of one main circuit, connected by the 
receiving magnet with as many short office 
circuits as may be desired, upon which re- 
spectively are the requisite registers, and 
not upon the lines of the main line, as 
originally contemplated. Any of these office 
circuits may be separated from the main line 
without affecting its efficiency; whereas the 
breaking of a link in the chain of circuits 
originally contemplated would interrupt all 
commucication. In that combination the bat- 
tery at each station was to perform the double 
purpose of working the register and breaking 
and closing the next circuit in the main line. 

In the present combination, the purpose of 
the battery on the main line is to close and 
break the short independent office circuit, 
which works the register. This new com- 
bination of parts was a most valuable im- 
provement upon my first plan. A part of 
this improvement was used on the experimental 
line between Washington and Baltimore, for 
the first time, in May, 1844, and the whole of 
the improvements in the year 1846, on lines 
in the course of construction, in which I was 
interested as a joint owner. 

The combination of circuits mentioned in 
my French patent of October, 1838, is the 
same as that mentioned in my American patent 
of 1840, and not that describedin my American 
patent of April 11th, 1846. After the suc- 
cessful result of the line from Washington to 
Baltimore, 1 did not deubt that Congress, at 
its next session, would adopt the telegraph as 
public property, and make provision for its 
extension. 

In this expectation I was disappointed—no 
means looking to the adoption of the telegraph 
having been proposed, and a bill providing for 
its extension to New York, having been left 
among the unfinished business, not having 
passed either House, 
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About five years of the patent had now 
expired, and it was deemed proper to look to 
private enterprise, as the only certain means 
of making it valuable. With much difficulty, 
a company was organised in May, 1845, to 
build a line from New York to Washington, 
with a subscription of $15,000, which was 
applied to the construction of so much thereof, 
as lies between New York and Philadelphia. 
Soon after, a company was organised, and 
funds subscribed to build a line from New 
York through Albany to Buffalo, although 
these companies encountered many difficulties 
and losses. Having learned by experience, 
that copper wire, though the best conductor, 
cannot be relied on for strength, and being 
obliged to exchange it for iron, the public 
confidence in the utility and value of the tele- 

raph increased as it progressed, and little 

iffculty was experienced in procuring funds 
to build lines on routes of any considerable 
importance, on terms of an equal partnership 
between the owners of the patent and the sub- 
scribers of funds—the patent privileges being 
considered equal in value to the cost of con- 
struction. Lines have been built substantially 
on these terms along the Atlantic coast, from 
Boston to New Orleans, and from New York 
to Buffalo, and more recently many other lines 
have been constructed, upon all of which my 
invention is now in full operation—my patented 
invention, as described by me in my first and 
second patents. The capital invested in said 
lines will be not less than $400,000, exclusive 
of the patent right. The owners of the patenta 
have realized but little cash from these lines, 
having a property therein represented by stock, 
in sundry joint stock companies, or the right 
thereto, little of which has been sold. 

Several hundred miles of line have been 
sold for cash, producing upwards of $30,000 
to the owners of the patent, and many more 
are under contract. I further state, that I 
believe myself to be the first and original in- 
ventor of the American electro-magnetic 
telegraph, as described in my first patent, 
bearing date the 20th day of June, 1840—re- 
issued on the 13th day of January, 1846— 
again re-issued on the 13th day of June, 1848; 
and my second patent, bearing date the 11th 
day of April, 1846, and re-issued on the, 13th 
day of June, 1848; and also of an improvement 
in electric telegraphs, as claimed in my letters 
patent, bearing date May 1st, 1849; and that 
the re-issues are for the same invention as 
described in the original patents respectively, 
of which they were re-issues. 

I would further state, that from the mys- 
terious nature and power which is the efficient 
agent in producing the great result, that power 
may be exhibited in an almost infinite variety 
of forms, and sometimes in so intricate and 
complicated a manner, as not to be traced 
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without much study and patience. This very 
peculiarity renders it, therefore, comparatively 
easy to mystify its action by complicated con- 
trivances, and also to conceal, in a great degree, 
the actual similarity or dissimilarity of power, 
process, and results, under a seeming, and only 
seeming difference. 

The great end to be attained in the invention 
of the undersigned, as is clearly set forth in his 
letters patent, is the recording or imprinting of 
characters, as signs of intelligence at a dis- 
tance. The power employed is that of galvan- 
ism, in any of its known modes of production. 
The power therefore, is this form of electricity. 
The result or end is the recording or imprint- 
ing of characters at a distance in a permanent 
manner, and by representing them by sounds. 
The manner in which I use this power to pro- 
duce this result is exhibited in my machinery 
and in my mode of operation. In its present 
practical form it consists of the following parts: 
a main or long circuit. of wire, which is extend- 
ed between any two or more distant places, 
and through which main circuit the electric 
current from any battery or generator of elec- 
tricity is made to act at pleasure, through two 
helices around two cores of soft iron, making 
an electro-magnet, which attracting an arma- 
ture attached to a lever or its equivalent, produ- 
ces motionin such lever or its equivalent, either 
to act directly in marking upon paper or other 
suitable material at practicable distances, or 
indirectly by touching off, so to speak, a second 
or short circuit, and as many local circuits 
along the line as may be desired, each con- 
taining a battery, which imparts power suf- 
ficient to accomplish the great result, to wit.: 
to mark or imprint characters at a distance, and 
to do this at as many places along the line, at 
the same time, as may be desired. 

The resistance to be overcome is the slight 
vis inertiæ of a delicate armature upon a bal- 
anced lever and a delicate spring. The lever 
breaks and closes by the power thus exerted 
by the secondary or short circuit. ‘The short 
circuit operates directly upon the register, 
which is an instrument of clock-work for carry- 
ing paper, so that the paper while in motion is 


marked on by a pen or stile in contact with it, 


and thus forming on it the dots and lines 
specially and peculiarly adapted and applied 
to the purpose. 

And I further say, that during my passage 
in the ship Sully, in the year 1832, I conceived 
and proposed at least three ways to make my 
said signs for telegraphing. First: by pass- 
ing an electric spark through dry paper and 
thereby puncturing it, in which case the broken 
parts of the circuit were not to comein contact 
with the paper. Second: by electro-chemical 
decomposition, which was to have the paper 
moistened with a solution of a salt easily de- 
composable by electricity, and the broken 
parts of the circuit of conductors to come in 


contact with the paper. Third: by the motive 
power ofelectro-magnetism. By reflection and 
study on the first mode, I came to the opinion 
that it would not answer. 

I then turned my mind to the second mode, 
which by the use of moist paper afforded a 
partial conductor to obviate the anticipated 
difficulty in the first; and it occurred to me 
that even the interposition of the moistened 
paper might be avoided by barely bringing the 
paper in contact with the conducting wire. 
This latter idea, to wit, by electro-chemical de- 
composition, was the most favorite one with 
me on board the ship, and for some time after ; 
for I had at that time an indefinite recollection, 
from recurring to my college studies, that 
there was a class of salts easily decomposable 
by a current of electricity; and on learning 
that the sulphate of soda belonged to that 
class, I proposed to use that salt in the follow- 
ing manner, to wit: paper colored with tur- 
meric was to be moistened in a solution of 
Glauber’s salts (sulph. soda)—the paper thus 
prepared was to be made to pass by clock- 
work in contact with the conducting wire of a 
circuit. Iwas under the idea at that time that 
the simple contact with the wire through which 
the electricity was passing, might so affect the 
salt as to discolor the paper. This was my 
first idea. My second was to make the paper 
chemically prepared to pass between and in 
contact with the two divided parts or points of 
a circuit connecting the two poles of a galvanic 
battery or other generator of electricity. Then 
if at any other point of the circuit there was 
another broken or divided part, I assumed the 
following operation would take place: 

When the prepared paper was made to move 
slowly in contact with the wire, or between 
the two first mentioned divided parts of the 
circuit, I presumed that while the other divided 
points were open, the paper would pass without 
a change of color; but when they were closed, 
and a current of electricity was passing, I pre- 
sumed the salt would be decomposed, and a 
reddish brown mark would be made upon the 
paper. This was wholly conceived and pro- 
posed by me, on my said passage. These 
modes were to be tested by experiments, after 
landing, as I had no means of experimenting 
on board the ship. It was not until the year 
1834, however, that I had the opportunity of 
testing these modes, and of ascertaining the 
result by actual experiment. In the year 
1834, I found, by experiment, that stmple con- 
tact between the conducting wire of an un- 
broken closed circuit and the chemically pre- 
pared paper was not sufficient to color the pa- 
per; while the interposition of the paper be- 
tween the two broken parts of a closed circuit, 
so that the electricity having been made to 
pass through the prepared paper, the colored 
marks necessary for the purpose of marking 
my telegraphic signs were successfully accom- 
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plished in arude manner. In the latter part 


tember 10th, 1837, in answer to mine of Au- 


of the year 1835, soon after occupying my gust 28th 1837, in which I had informed him 


rooms in the New York City University, I re- 
peated this experiment, among others, and 
with success; and, by the use of my telegraphic 
apparatus then constructed, I made and showed 
my telegraphic characters, distinctly marked 
by electro-chemical decomposition upon paper. 
But at this time I had matured in my mind the 
electro-magnetic mode of marking, and laid 
aside the electro-chemical mode, which, al- 
though I had put in operation and proved prac- 
ticable, was deemed by me far less eligible 
than the electro-magnetic mode. In 1846, 
finding that attempts were rife to start some 
telegraph under pretence of its being different 
from mine, which was in successful operation 
in various parts of the country, I returned to 
my electro-chemical mode; and, although I 
considered it less eligible, it being still practi- 
cable, and unless secured to me, as I consider- 
ed of right it should be, since I was its first 
inventor, I reproduced, in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1846, the same result as in the years 
1834, and 1835, and entered a caveat at the 
patent-office for the same in January, 1847, 
and completed my application for a patent in 
January, 1848. 

To the tenth interrogatory on the part of the 
complainants, he answers as follows: On the 
27th of January, 1847, I entered a caveat in 
the Patent office of the United States for my 
said improvement specified in my patent of 
1849; that on the 20th day January, 1848, I 
made application in due form for a patent 
thereof; that my application was declared b 
the Commissioner of Patents to interfere wit 
an application of Alexander Bain; that on a 
hearing had thereupon the Commissioner de- 
cided in my favor on the question of priority 
of invention; that an appeal was then taken 
to the Honorable Judge Cranch, who decided 
that the application did not interfere so as to 
bar the rights of either to a patent, and order- 
ed a patent to issue to both said Bain and to 
myself, which was done, and that the date of 
my patent was made later than the date of the 
patent of said Bain in consequence of the re- 
turn by the Commissioner of my specification 
to be amended. 

To the eleventh interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: Dr. 
Chas: T. Jackson did not, at any time, in any 
conversation between us, inform me of any 
one or more modes by which a magnetic tele- 
graph of any kind, or any other telegraph, 
could be constructed, nor did he give me any 
details of construction of such telegraph by 
words, drawing, writing, or by any other 
manner. I first learned that he entertained 
the idea of having given me any information 
that is embodied in my invention of the elec- 
tro-magnetie telegraph, from his letter of Sep- 

11 


Philadelphia; 


of the success of my telegraph, and requested 
his testimony to my having invented it on 
board the Sully; nor did he at any other time 
or place, give me any new idea either in chem- 
istry, galvanic electricity, or electro-magnet- 
ism, or in the application of either to tele- 
graphic purposes. 

The only communication which he ever 
made to me on the subject was, that paper 
colored with turmeric and moistened with 
Glauber’s salts would answer my purpose, and 
this was in answer to an inquiry of mine. On 
trial by me it did not answer my purpose, and 
consequently has not been applied, and was of 
no use to me in the invention and construction 
of my telegraph. 

To the twelfth interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: 
There was a correspondence between Dr. 
Jackson and myself in relation to the inven- 
tion, but the originals of Dr. Jackson’s letters 
are attached to a deposition taken in a case in 
the Circuit Court of the United States in Ohio, 
and cannot be attached hereto. I have, how- 
ever, attached to this deposition printed copies 
of this correspondence, which have been care- 
fully compared by me with the originals, ‘and 
have been found correct, upon which I have 
written my name together with the date of 
the taking of this deposition. I have annexed 
the same, and have marked them B. 1, B. 2, B. 
3, B. 4, B. 5, and B. 6. 

To the thirteenth interrogatory on the part 
of the complainants, he answers as follows: 
I have had correspondence with Captain Pell, 
of the ship Sully; with J.T. Fisher, Esq., of 
with the Honorable W. C. 
Rives, and with Frederick Palmer, Esq., since 
1832, respecting my invention. True copies 
of which, compared by me with the originals, 
and found to be correct, and to Which! have 
placed my name and the date of the taking of 
this deposition, and annexed the same, marked 
C. 1, C. 2, C. 3, C. 4, C. 5, C. 6, C. 7, C. 8, 
C. 9, C. 10, C. 11, C. 12. 

To the fourteenth interrogatory on the part 
of the complainants, he answers as follows: 
I am acquainted with Henry J. Rogers, the de- 
fendant. I became acquainted with him about 
the year 1842. He manifested a great inter- 
est in my invention, and a desire to under- 
stand it; and, after the successful establish- 
ment of the line from Washington to Balti- 
more, he desired to be employed in some 
office connected with its practical operation. 
He was taught everything relating to the man- 
agement of the telegraph by Mr. Alfred Vail 
and myself. 

He was appointed by me assistant superin- 
tendant of the electro-magnetic telegraph, in 
July, 1844, to take charge of the Baltimore 
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terminus of the line between Washington and 
Baltimore. My intercourse with Mr. Rogers 
was such as would necessarily grow out of 
my position as superintendent, and his own 
as my assistant. In Mr. Rogers’s case, how- 
ever, it extended farther. I treated him asa 
friend, and confided in him unreservedly. 
When the appropriations for the experimental 
essay were exhausted, and the line was no 
longer sustained by the government, but be- 
came part of The Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany’s line from Washington to New York, 
Mr. Rogers was employed by that company, 
and my business transactions with Mr. Rogers 
individually, except through my agent, Mr. 
Amos Kendall, ceased. What business trans- 
actions since have been had, through my 
agent, with Mr. Rogers, I am not able to say, 
not having charged my memory with them, 
and the records being in the possession of Mr. 
Kendall, at Washington. 

To the fifteenth interrogatory on the part of 
the complainants, he answers as follows: In- 
asmuch as the question of infringement is, as 
I understand it, a material question in this 
cause, it is proper for me to say that I have seen 
and examined a drawing of the telegraph line 
of the respondents. In this drawing which I 
have aunexed to this deposition, marked D, 
and upon which I have written my name and 
the date of the taking of this deposition, the 
red lines represent the wires of the main cir- 
cuit of conductors, and the green lines the 
wires composing the short office circuits at the 
respective stations. I understand the figures 
1 to represent the electro-magnets placed in 
the main circuit, for the purpose of opening 
and closing the short office circuits. The fi- 
7755 2 represent the keys with their adjusting 

uttons. Figures 3 the recording instruments. 
Figures 4 the magnets placed in the short of- 
fice circuits for the purpose of telegraphing by 
sound. Figures five the shifting buttons, for 
changing the direction of the current from the 
call magnet to the recording instruments. Fi- 
gure 6 the ground plates, Figure 7 the pen 
arms. 

The batteries, in number, arrangement, and 
in their several connections, I believe to be 
correctly represented in the drawing as actually 
employed or working on the through and 
way wires. I understand the mode of record- 
ing to be as follows. The transmitting ope- 
rator breaks and closes with his key 2 the 
main or the red circuit, and thus magnetizes 
and demagnetizes the series of electro- 
magnets 1, which, by means of armatures and 
reacting springs, open and close a series of 
short office or green circuits. A register in 
this green circuit is composed of clock work, 
rotating uniformly a metallic disc covered with 
chemical paper or paper saturated with an 
easily decomposable salt. When the short 


at least: 


circuits are closed by the electro-magnets 1, 
and the galvanic current is transmitted through 
them, marks are produced upon the chemi- 
„ paper at the points of the pens 
7. The disc carrying the prepared paper is 
rotated uniformly under the point of the pen 
while the message is being received. The ef- 
fect of this short galvanic circuit and clock- 
work register upon the chemically-prepared 
paper in such that the transmitting operator 
may produce dots and lines with pleasure upon 
the paper at one or many distant stations. 
From the answer in this case and from other 
sources, I have learned the system of signs 
used by these respondents upon their line of 
telegraph. I believe that the use of their ap- 
paratus and the mode of using it and the use 
of these signs infringe upon my inventions and 
the rights professed to be secured to me by 
my letters-patent, in the following particulars 
By using and exercising my art of 
imprinting at a distance characters for tele- 
graphic purposes, by means of electro-magnet- 
ism. By using my art of employing distin- 
guishable sounds produced at a distance by 
electro-magnetism, for telegraphic purposes. 
By using my process of telegraphing. By 
using my system of signs, consisting of dots 
and spaces and of dots, spaces and horizontal 
lines in combination, and representing nume- 
rals, letters, words, and sentences for tele- 
graphic purposes. By using my said signs in 
combination with machinery, for recording 
them as signals for telegraphic purposes. By 
recording my said signs by a process and me- 
chanism substantially like that invented and 
pand by me. By using one circuit to 
reak and close another circuit to produce the 
requisite power to work a register at the dis- 
tant place. By combining such circuits, sub- 
stantially the same as those patented by me. 
By employing in a main circuit my devices 
called receiving magnets, in combination with 
short local independent circuits, having a reg- 
ister or arrangement of clock-work for the 
movement of the paper, substantially the same 
as patented by me. By employing short local 
circuits combined with a circuit or link of the 
main line by a receiving magnet, to record 
copies of messages at stations of the main line 
at the same time that the same is recorded at 
the station most distant from the operator. 
By employing a key in conjunction with elec- 
tro-magnets, to close and break a series of cir- 
cuits simultaneously to produce pulsations of 
the galvanic current in all of such circuits at 
the same time, and thereby recording copies of 
communications at many distant places at the 
same time. By employing a recording instru- 
ment composed of clock-wheels, cylinders and 
other apparatus for moving the material upon 
which the characters are recorded, and for re- 
cording them, substantially as patented by me. 
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By employing a uniform motion of the paper 
upon which the telegraphic characters are to 
be recorded, in conjunction with closing and 
breaking circuits of conductors at unequal de- 
termined intervals of time to record dots and 
lines for telegraphic purposes. By the com- 
bined use of closing and breaking circuits of 
conductors at unequal, determined intervals 
of time to record dots and lines for telegraphic 
purposes. By the combined use of closing 
and breaking circuits of conductors at unequal, 
determined intervals of time, and with the 
point of a stile or pen in contact with moving 
paper, tracing or marking the telegraphic char- 
acters while the circuit is closed. By employ- 
ing the power of magnetism as the means of op- 
erating machinery to record signals upon paper 
and to produce distinguishable sounds for the 
purpose of telegraphic communication, sub- 
stantially asin my patent. By employing and 
using in combination the generator of electri- 
city, the circuit of conductors, the electro-mag- 
net, the pen or stile for marking, and the ma- 
chinery for sustaining and moving the paper 
and the key for closing and breaking the cir- 
cuit, altogether constituting an apparatus or 
telegraphic machine, and by using the same 
for recording at distant places said telegraphic 
signals. By using a single circuit to represent 
my system of signs by means of the decom- 
posing or coloring effects of electricity acting 
upon salts thus as a result of such decomposi- 
tion, leave a mark upon paper or other mark- 
able material, and by using for that purpose 
substantially the machinery described and pa- 
tented by me in 1849. 


(Cross INTERROGATORIES TO PROF. Morse.) 


The defendants, excepting to the compe- 
tency of SAMUEL F. B. Morse as a witness, 
and to the competency, in evidence, of the 
correspondence called for in the twelfth and 
thirteenth interrogatories in chief, and not 
waiving exception to the same, file the follow- 
ing cross-interrogatories, to be exhibited to 
Samuel F. B. Morse, under the commission to 
Poughkeepsie in the State of New York. 

First.— Were you not, at the filing the bill 
of complaint in this’ cause, and are you not 
now a member of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, incorporated by the Legislature of 
Maryland? If you are not now a member of 
the said Company, when did you cease to be 
so? When, where, to whom, and for what 
consideration did you transfer your interest in 
the same; and have you actually received 
such consideration, and if so, when, and from 
whom? Was such transfer absolute, or sub- 
ject to any reservation or contingency? Was 
there any written contract made by you in re- 
gard to disposing of your interest in the said 

ompany? Iso, annex the same to your 
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answer. Was such transfer made in writing! 
If so, where is the same? and annex the same, 
or a copy thereof, to your answer. What regu- 
lations do the Charter and By-Laws of the said 
Company prescribe for the transfer of stock 
therein ? ere such regulations in all re- 
spects complied with by you in making such 
transfer ? 

Second.—Do you own any and what interest 
in your patents dated June 13th, 1848, being 
the re-issues of your patents dated June 20th, 
1840, and April 11th, 1846, and in your pa- 
tent dated May ist, 1849? Have you sold 
any interest in the said patents, or any of them, 
and if so, when, to whom, and for what con- 
sideration, and how was such consideration 
paid? Do you own any and what stock in 
any Telegraphic Company or Companies? 
Have you sold and conveyed any stock in any 
such company or companies, and if so, when, 
to whom, and for what consideration ? 

Third.—Are you not under some and what 
obligation to defend to your assignees the title 
to the said patents, or some and which of them ? 
Have you taken any part in the prosecution or 
preparation of this or any other cause in which 
the said patents or any of them are or is in- 
volved, by the employment of solicitors or 
counsel, or by the contribution of money, or 
by devoting any part of your time and services, 
and affording suggestions and information, or 
otherwise, for the preparation of this or any 
other cause in which your said patents, or any 
of them, are or is concerned? And what places 
have you visited with that object? Have you 
visited Philadelphia with reference to this suit 
on one or more occasions, and how often? 
Did you bear your own expenses on such oc- 


.casions? If you were paid for your time and 


expenses on such visits, by whom, when, and 
where were you so paid, and did you give a 
receipt therefor? Did you not pay the ex- 
penses of taking testimony in the Boston suit 
of Smith vs. Downing, or some part thereof ? 
Fourth.—Speaking from your present re- 
collection only, without aid from other sources, 
can you, after this lapse of time, undertake to 
say that Professor Day exhibited to you the 
illustrations referred to in the fourth direct 
interrogatory? Do you not infer only that 
they were so exhibited because they fell in the 
regular course of the Text-book used by the 
elass, or is your information derived from any 
other person, and whom? Did you take any 
memoranda or notes of such illustrations ? 
Fifth—Have you examined the lectures de- 
livered by Professor Dana, in 1826 and 1827, 
since they were delivered? And can you 
undertake to say, without the aid of such ex- 
amination, that the whole science of electro- 
magnetism was explained in those lectures? 
Give a minute description of the electro-shagnet 
then exhibited. Can you state from your own 
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personal knowledge, without information from 
others, that the magnet you have since seen is 
. the identical magnet exhibited by Professor 
Dana in his lectures? Had it any marks to 
individualize it? 

Sith. Who prepared for you, or assisted 
you in preparing, the necessary papers for ob- 
taining your several patents above mentioned ? 

Seventh—W as a description of your tele- 
graph printed in the New York Observer, on 
the 15th April, 1837? Annex a true copy of 
such description. Were you not employed a 
great deal in the year 1837, in making experi- 
ments with your telegraphic apparatus? Was 
an account of your invention or experiments, 
or both, published in the Journal of Commerce, 
on the 27th April, 1837? Annex a true copy 
of such publication. Was a description of 
your invention published in Silliman’s Journal, 
in October, 1837? Was not the same copied 
into the Journal of the Franklin Institute, in 
November, 1837? 

Eighth.—Did you file a caveat for your said 
invention? If so, when, and who drew it for 
you? At what time in 1838 did you apply for 
your first patent? Did you afterwards request 
the Commissioner of Patents not to issue a 
patent until you further directed him, and 
when did you afterwards direct him to issue 
such patent? When did you actually swear to 
the application on which your said first patent 
was issued? 

Ninth.— Did you on or about the 18th day 
of August, 1838, obtain from the Government 
of France, a patent for your telegraphic inven- 
tion? Where is that patent, and who has the 
possession or control of it? Has the written 
description been separated from the drawings, 
and if so, for what purpose? Did you on or 
about the 10th September, 1838, communicate 
a description of your invention to the French 


Academy of Arts and Sciences; and was the 


same afterwards published in the Comptes 
Rendus? Annex atrue copy of that publi- 
cation to your answer. , 

Tenth.—Did you superintend the erection of 
the'telegraphic line between Washington and 
Baltimore? Was it not proposed by you, and 
attempted to conduct the telegraphic wires in 
leaden pipes under ground, and how many 
miles of wire were so laid? Did this attempt 
fail? What portion of the $30,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress was expended in placing or 
preparing to place the said wires under ground? 
Who owns the telegraphic line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore at this time, and by what 
title is it held? 

Eleventh Who were your assistants in the 
construction of the said line from Washington 
to Baltimore, and what salary did each of them 
receive for his services? Was the defendant, 
Henry J. Rogers, ever in your personal em- 
ployment, and paid by you out of your own 


money ; and if so, when, where, and what sum 
of money was he so paid? Was not the 
money you paid him, a part of the $30,000 
appropriated by Congress to enable you to 
test the improvement you claimed? Was any 
other appropriation made by Congress in rela- 
tion to the telegraph; and if so, for what 
amount, and what was done with the same? 
Did you not receive a salary out of the said 
appropriations, and for what time; and did you 
not go to Europe, and if so, when, and for 
what purpose; and receive pay for your time 
or expenses, or both, out of the said appropri- 
ations? Who employed and sent you, and what 
business did you attend to while in Europe? 

Twelfth—When did you prepare to con- 
struct the telegraphic line between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and how long were you 
engaged in its construction? When did you 
invent what you call your local circuit? Have 
you not testified that you did not invent the 
same before you were engaged in the construc- 
tion of the line between Washington and Bal- 
timore? When was it first used on that expe- 
rimental line; and when was it first used on 
any other, and what lines of telegraph? Was 
it not used on the line between New Vork and 
Washington, and between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, before the date of your application 
for a patent therefor, and before such patent 
Was issued; and if so, when and how long 
before such date and issuing of patent ? 

Thirteenth.—Please describe particularly the 
large receiving magnet used by you on the line 
between Washington and Baltimore; before 
you went to Europe commissioned by the 
Government, stating the size and length of the 
wire composing the helices thereof and the size 
and the weight of the iron bars within the 
same. Also describe particularly the small 
receiving magnet used now on the Morse lines 
of telegraph, stating the size and length of the 
wire composing the helices, and the size and 
weight of the iron bars within the same; and 
when such small receiving magnet was first 
used. 

Fourieenth.— After the decision of Chief 
Justice Cranch on the appeal from the decision 
of the Commissioner of Patents in the matter 
of the interference between you and Alexan- 
der Bain, on your respective applications for 
patents for certain improvements in electric 
telegraphs, was your specification, which was 
before the said judge, on said appeal, taken 
from the files of the patent office and sent to 
you? Did you make red marks and letters 
on the same? Did you return it with such 
red marks and letters? and for what purpose 
were they made? Was not your specification 
wholly rewritten after said decision of the said 
Judge, and before your patent was issued? and 
was not your patent of May Ist, 1849, issued 
with such altered and amended specification ? 
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Fifteenth—Do you claim to have invented | in this cause, I was stockholder in that Mag- 


the electro-magnet ? 

Sixteenth—Do you claim to have discovered 
that an electro-magnet will attract an armature 
of iron or steel? 

Seventeenthᷣ. Do you claim to have been the 
first inventor of the combination of an electro- 
magnet with a circuit of conductors? 

Eighteenth—Do you claim to have first dis- 
covered that the breaking and closing of an 
electric or galvanic circuit, having within it 
a generator of electricity or galvanism, will 
cause an alternate flow and cessation of a cur- 
rent of electricity or galvanism ? 

Nineteenth—Do you mean to say that you 
were the first to discover that when an electro- 
magnet is connected with and forms a part of 
such circuit, the magnet will be made attract- 
ive and non-attractive, as the current flows or 
ceases to flow? 

Twentieth—Do you mean to say that you 
were the first inventor of the combining an 
electro-magnet and an armature in a circuit of 
electric or galvanic conductors? 

Twenty-first—Do you claim to be the first 
inventor of the method of suspending conduc- 
tors upon posts or other suitable supports ? 

Twenty-second.—Do you claim to have been 
the first to discover that the ground is capable 
of forming a part of an electric or galvanic 
circuit? 

Twenty-third.—Do you mean to say that you 
are the first inventor of an apparatus consisting 
of the following parts, to wit: a galvanic bat- 
tery, or other generator of electricity or gal- 
vanism; a metallic circuit of electric or galva- 
nic conductors, an electromagnet with an 
armature and a device for closing and breaking 
such circuit? Did you invent this combina- 
tion, or either or any of its parts ? 

Twenty-fourth—Do you mean to say that 
you first invented the finger key now used in 
telegraphing? If so, when and where did you 
invent the same? 

Twenty-fifth—Do you mean to say that 
you first invented the metallic stylus, and the 
chemical paper, and the metallic springs de- 
scribed in said Bain’s patent of April 17th, 
1849, or any of them? If so, when and where 
did you invent the same ? 

Twenty-sixth—Do you mean to say that 
you first invented clockwork, used to move 
paper in telegraphing ? 

y-seventh—Do you claim to be the 

first who applied the decomposing effects of 

electricity to making marks upon paper or 
other material chemically prepared ? . 
McCALL, Solicitor for Def is. 


ANSWERS TO CROSS-INTERROGATORIES. 
To the first cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: At 
the time of the filing of the bill of complaint 


netic Telegraph Company. I am not nowa 
member of said company, and have no interest 
whatever therein. I have no interest whatever 
in the event of this suit, saving and excepting 
in such bearing as it may have upon the inter- 
est, which in common with many others, I have, 
as a stockholder in other telegraph lines. I 
ceased to be a member of said company about 
the month of October, 1850—the more precise 
date I do not remember. At that time I visited 
Washington, and then and there sold and 
transferred all my stock and interest therein, 
to the Hon. Amos Kendall, and received in 
pay and consideration thereof, my new scrip, 
an equivalent amount of stock in another line. 
The mutual transfer has taken place, and I 
have actually received the stipulated considera- 
tion. Such transfer was absolute, subject to 
neither reservation nor contingency. There 
was no written contract made by me in regard 
to the disposal of my interest in the said com- 
pany. The transfer was, as I suppose, as is 
customary, made upon the books of said com- 
pany. I have not a copy of such transfer, and 
therefore cannot annex the same. The charter 
of said company contains no regulation for the 
transfer of stock therein. I have no copy of 
the By-Laws of said company; but I have no 
doubt that the regulations for the transfer of 
stock, contained therein, were in all respects 
complied with by me, and that said transfer 
was, in all respects, legally correct. 

To the second cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
In my patents of June 13th, 1838, and of May 
Ist, 1849, I own absolutely five-sixteenths,— 
that is to say, I own ten-sixteenths, subject to 
a contingency, whereby another may become 
entitled to one-half of that interest. I own, 
however, no interest in the use of my invention 
between Washington and New York. I re- 
signed to Professor L. D. Gale, for a considera- 
tion of time and services given and to be given 
by him, one-sixteenth of the patent rights on 
all my patents taken and to be taken for thte 
telegraph. The date of said assignment I do 
not remember, but it is recorded at the Patent 
Office. 

On the fifth of September, 1844, I assigned 
to Alfred Vail, for a consideration of time, 
money, and services given and to be given by 
him, two-sixteenths of the patent rights on all 
my patents taken and to be taken for the tele- 
graph—said assignment is on record at the 
patent office. Prior to this, under date of — 
March, 1838, I assigned to F. O. J. Smith, for 
a consideration of time, money, and services 
given and to be given by him, four sixteenths 
of the patent rights on all my patents to be 
taken for the telegraph—said assignment is on 
record at the patent office. All the considera- 
tions of these assignments have been paid and 
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rendered. ‘The amounts of the pecuniary part 
of the considerations in the assignments to 
Vail and Smith, I do not now recollect. 

I own stock in several Telegraphic Comp- 
anies, to wit : in the New Orleans and Wash- 
ington Company, stock of the nominal value 
of about $120,000—in the New York, Albany 
and Buffalo Company, stock of the nominal 
value of about $33,000—in the Sandusky and 
Cincinnati line, stock of the nominal value of 
84,500 —in the Maine Telegraph line, stock of 
the nominal value of $3,750—in the St. Louis 
and New Orleans line I have stock of the 
nominal value of $12,650—in the Western 
Telegraph Company, stock of the nominal 
value of 89,300. 

I have sold and conveyed stock in several 
telegraph companies. Isold some, three years 
ago, to the President of the New York, Albany 
and Buffalo Telegraphic Company, at par value, 
$2000 of said company’s stock. I sold to 
Mrs. Miller, of Utica, some $5,000 of the same 
stock, at par value, payable in 10 years, in 
annual installments. I made a gift of $5,000 
in scrip of the New Orleans and Washington 
Company, to aid in building a Presbyterian 
church in Poughkeepsie. A small amount of 
scrip, in what company I do not recollect, to 
aid a Baptist church. Another small amount 
to aid, if I remember rightly, a Methodist 
church. Another small amount, I think, to the 
American Temperance Union. Another small 
amount to the American Tract Society. An- 
other to the American Christian Union. Of 
the New Orleans Company, stock of the nom- 
inal value of $10,000, to my daughter, and to 
my son, upon his marriage, $5,000 of stock in 
The Magnetic Telegraph Company. 

These are all that occur to my memory. My 
agent has the exact amount. ‘The Honorable 
Amos Kendall is my agent. 

To the third cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: I 
am not under any obligation to my assignees 
to defend the title to any of the said patents. 
I have taken part in the preparation of causes 
in which some of the said patents are involved, 
and in the prosecution thereof, by the employ- 
ment of counsel and solicitors, and the contri- 
bution of money and the devotion of a part of 
my time and services, and by affording sugges- 
tions and information for the preparation of 
said causes. I visited Frankfort, Kentucky, 
for this purpose, in a suit instituted by myself 
and others, as complainants, against Henry 
O’Reilly and others, defendants. I visited 
Boston, also, in the suit of F. O. J. Smith and 
others, against H. Downing and others, being 
summoned as a witness, and so far aided in 
the preparation of the cause as to give Pay 
testimony. I visited Philadelphia once in refer- 
ence to this suit, being requested to do so as 
a witness, and am aiding in the preparation of 
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this cause so far as to give my testimony in 
answer to certain interrogatories and cross-in- 
terrogatories, forming part of commission 
issuing from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Third Circuit in said suit, and 
no further. I did not bear the expenses of my 
said visit to Philadelphia. They were paid by 
the complainants in this suit. 

The expenses of my visit to Boston, as a 
witness in the suit there, have been paid by 
me, and have not yet been refunded to me. In 
my visit to Frankfort, Kentucky, I paid my own 
expenses, and was one of the parties in the 
suit there. 


I did not pay the expenses of taking testi- 
mony in the Boston suit of Smith vs. Down- 


ing, excepting the traveling expenses of one 
witness, whose testimony I deemed important to 
be had as to certain facts, to protect me against 
slanderous inferences which I thought were 
sought to be made against my integrity. 

To the fourth cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
The experiments in question, together with 
many others, were of a nature to make 
a lasting impression. These and many oth- 
ers of Pole er Day’s experiments at that 
time I recall with perfect distinctness, without 
my memory being refreshed from the text 
book of any other source. I have no special 
recollection of having made any written me- 
moranda of the experiments in question, but 
if I did, they are lost. 

To the fifth cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: I 
have examined the manuscript lectures delivered 
by Professor Dana, in 1826 and 1827, since 
they were delivered. I examined them in Sep- 
tember, 1849, and I can therefore say, as well 
from my examination of the manuscript as 
from my own memory, that the science of 
electro-magnetism in all its essential features, 
so far as the same had been promulgated, 
together with some contributions of Professor 
Dana’s, was explained in those lectures, The 
electro-magnet exhibited at his lectures, by 
Prof. Dana, was a round bar of soft iron, about 
nine inches in length, and one-half or three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, bent in the 
form of a horse-shoe, and varnished, around 
which was wound a coil of. copper wire, mak- 
ing some thirty turns. This magnet was de- 
scribed by me, in all its essential prominent 
particulars, after the lapse of a period of more 
than twenty years from the time of its exhibi- 
tion by Professor Dana, to several individuals, 
for the purpose of ascertainiug if it was in 
existence. These persons were Benjamin 
Pike, Jr., optician ; James R. Chilton, chemist, 
and Professor John Torrey, the latter of whom 
purchased the apparatus of Professor Dana, 
and recognized the said magnet from my 
description of it. My description varied in 
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stating the characteristics of the original mag- 
net, only in the color of the varnish with which 
it is coated, a mistake easily accounted for 
from the fact of much of the apparatus of 
Professor Dana being covered with red sealing 
wax, while some was covered with black. 
When shown to me, I recognized it as the one 
exhibited by Professor Dana, and have not the 
least doubt of its being the identical magnet 
used by him in the experiments at his lectures. 
I can have no reason to believe that Professor 
Torrey deceived himself or intended to deceive 
me, especially as he could not have been aware 
of my object in wishing to possess it. I an- 
nex a copy of Professor Torrey’s letter to me, 
and accompanying the gift of said magnet, 
which copy I have compared with the original 
letter, and found to be correct, and have writ- 
ten upon the same my name, together with the 
date of the taking of this deposition, and have 
marked it E. The magnet had ho special 
marks to individualize it. 

To the sixth cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: F. 
O. J. Smith, Esq., assisted me in preparing the 
first patent of 1840. Mr. Robbins, Patent 
Agent, assisted me in preparing the re-issue of 
my first patent of 1840. In the first re-issue 
of the same, of April 11th, 1846, I was assisted 
by Messrs. Keller and Greenough, patent 

ents; and in there-issue of 1848, I was assist- 

by Mr. Robbins, patent agent, and Mr. 
Kendall, my agent. In the patent of May Ist, 
1849, I was assisted by Mr. Kendall. 

To the seventh cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
No description of my telegraph was printed in 
the New York Observer of April 15th, 1837. 
An article written by my brother, Sydney E. 
Morse, Esq., the editor of that paper, did ap- 
pear in the number of said paper referred to, 
but said article did not give a description of 
my telegraph. I have annexed to this deposi- 
tion a true copy of that article, upon which I 
have written my name, together with the date 
of the taking of this deposition, and have 
marked the same F. 

No description of my invention appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce of April 27th, 
1837; but a notice of my telegraph and dis- 
covery did appear in the number of that paper 
referred to, a true copy of which, compared 
by me with the original, and found to be cor- 
rect, and to which I have placed my name, 
together with the date of the taking of this 
deposition, is hereunto annexed, marked G. 

o description of my invention was pub- 
lished in Silliman’s Journal in October, in 1837; 
but an article containing an account of some of 
the results of my invention, and of some of my 
experiments, did appear in the number of said 
journal referred to. 

The same article also appeared in the Jour- 


nal of the Franklin Institute for November, 
1837. 

I was employed a great deal, in the year 
1837, in making experiments with my tele- 
graphic apparatus. 

To the eighth cross interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
lows: I did file a caveat for said invention 
At this distance of time, I cannot say who as- 
sisted me in drawing the same. It was filed 
October 6th, 1837. 

My application for my first patent was dated 
April 5th, 1838. Being desirous of obtaining 
patents in Europe, and learning that the issues 
of my letters patent here would interfere and 
prevent my obtaining them abroad, I did re- 
quest the Commissioner of Patents to delay 
the issue of my letters patent here. Not being 
acquainted with the formalities of the Patent 
Office, I perhaps did not after the usual forms 
direct the Commissioner to issue my letters 
patent. I addressed to him, however, a letter 
under date of May 2d, 1840, a true copy of 
which, compared by me with the original and 
found to be correct, and to which I have placed 
my name together with the date of the taking 
of this deposition, I have annexed, marked 
H. 1, H. 2, H. 3. There were two oaths— 
one made by me prior to the 10th of April, 
1838, and under date day of ——, 1838, 
before C. H. Wiltberger, Justice of the Peace 
of Washington county, D.C., the other un- 
der date of May 29th, 1840, before Isaac T. 
Varian, the Mayor of New York. I cannot 
say upon which of these two affidavits my 
patent was issued. 

To the ninth cross-interrogatory on the part 
of the respondents, he answers as follows: I 
did, on or about the 18th of August, 1838, 
obtain from the Government of France a pa- 
tent for my telegraphic invention. To the 
best of my knowledge, said patent is on file 
in the Clerk’s Office of the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Kentucky, at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. The French patent was for my in- 
vention patented in this country in 1840. I 
am not aware that the written description has 
been separated from the drawings. I did, on 
or about the 10th day of September, 1838, 
communicate an abridged description of the 
invention contained in my patent of 1840 to 
the French Academy. The same was after- 
wards published in the Comptes Rendus, a 
true copy of which publication, compared by 
me with the original and found to be correct, 
and to which I have placed my name, together 
with the date of the taking of this deposition, 
I have annexed, marked I. 1, I. 2, I. 3, I. 4. 

To the tenth cross-interrogatory on the part 
of ‘the respondents, he answers as follows: 
I did superintend the erection of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Line between Washington and Bal- 
timore. I did propose and make arrangements 
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to conduct the telegraphic wires in leaden pipes 
under ground. About nine miles of wire 
were so laid. Said attempt did fail princi- 
pally because of the defective insulation of 
the wires, the covering of the same having 
been injured in their introduction into the 
leaden pipes. I do not recollect the sum thus 
expended. I have not made an estimate of it 
apart from the other expenses of the experi- 
mental essay. I would remark, that notwith- 
standing the failure of this attempt, the sum 
appropriated by Congress was more than suffi- 
cient to cover all the expenses of the essay, 
for which it was intended, and to sustain it for 
nearly a year after its completion. There are 
two telegraphic lines between Washington 
and Baltimore, One is owned by the Magne- 
tic Telegraph Company. It holds by title 
under my patent. 

To the eleventh cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
lows: My assistants in the construction of the 
said line, were Professor Leonard D. Gale, at 
a salary of $1,500 per annum, Professor 
James C. Fisher, at a salary of $1,500 per 
annum, Alfred Vail, ata salary of $1,000 per an- 
num. After the retirement of Professor Fisher, 
in Dec., 1843, Ezra Cornell was appointed me- 
chanical assistant, ata salary of $1,000 per an- 
num. The defendant, H. J. Rogers, was ap- 
pointed by me, July 10th, 1844, to take 
charge of the Washington or Baltimore ter- 
minus of the line, at an allowance of two 
dollars and fifty cents per diem, which ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. During his employment under 
me, while I was superintendent of telegraphs 
under an appointment from the United States, 
he received his allowance from the govern- 
ment appropriations for the experimental es- 
say. Another appropriation of $8,000 was 
made by Congress to sustain the telegraph, 
and was expended on said telegraph. I re- 
ceived a salary from the appropriation from 
about the 10th of March, 1843, to the middle 
of 1846. 

I have been to Europe several times. I went 
in 1811, to study my profession—again in 


1829 for the same purpose—again in 1838 to 


procure patents for my inventions—and again 
in 1845, under a leave of absence from the 
Postmaster-General, my salary being allowed, 
to ascertain whether any system of electric 
telegraphs recently adopted there, possessed 
any advantages over the American. I bore 
my own traveling and accidental expenses, 
intending to look after the introduction of my 
telegraph into Russia, as part of my private 
business. 

To the twelfth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, he answers as fol- 
lows: About the 10th of March, 1843, I pre- 
pared for the construction of the telegraph line, 


and completed it in the beginning of June, 
1844. 

The phrase local circuits refers rather to the 
relative arrangement of circuits than to a cir- 
cle having in itself special distinctive peculi- 
arities. 

If by the question is sought the date of my 
invention of breaking and closing one circuit 
by another, I answer in 1836. J exhibited the 
same in operation in the spring of 1837. If 
by the question is sought the date of my in- 
vention of a short circuit to be used at the 
extremities ‘of the line, I answer in May of 
1844. If by the question is sought the date 
of my invention of a still greater improvement, 
to wit: that of placing short circuits on the 
margin (so to speak) of the main line, all of 
them to be operated simultaneously, I answer 
that the idea of such an improvement first 
presented itself to my mind in the beginning 
of the year 1844. I have always intended to 
give the same account of the time of making 
and perfecting my invention in my previous 
depositions as in this. The short circuits at 
the extremities were never practically used 
until I was engaged in the construction of the 
line referred to, and the lateral circuits were 
used at the time I have stated, at which time 
it became necessary to obtain drop copies. I 
may, therefore, although I do not recollect so 
to have done, have stated that they were in- 
vented at the time referred to in the interroga- 
tory. 

The short circuits at the extremity of the 
main line were first used on the line between 
Washington and Baltimore in May, 1844. 
The lateral circuits were first used on the line 
to Philadelphia, as above stated, soon after the 
conductors were laid. These have been since 
used upon the following lines, to wit :— 


The Washington and N. Orleans 
„ Washington and N. York. 
„ Philadelphia and Pottsville. 
« New York and Boston. 
“ Boston and Portland. 
Portland and Calais. 
“ Calais and Halifax. 
“ Boston and Newburyport. 
„ Worcester and New Bedford. 
„e Worcester and New London. 
% Wilmington and Lewes. 
Baltimore and Harrisburg. 
“ Baltimore and Wheeling. 
4 New York and Buffalo. 
“ Bridgeport and Bennington. 
„ Troy and Montreal. 
4 Troy and Whitehall. 
„ Toronto and Queenston. 
„ Toronto and Quebec. 
4 Queenston and Buffalo. 
“ Auburn and Ithaca. 
4 Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
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“ Pittsburg and St. Louis. 
„Louisville and St. Louis. 

„St. Louis and Bloomington. 

“ New York and Fredonia. 

‘ Buffalo and Milwaukie. 

“ Pittsburg and Cleveland and others. 

The short circuits at the extremity of the 
main line were used on the line between New 
York and Washington, so far, at least, as be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, and I think, 
but am not certain, between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, before the date of my application for 
a patent therefor, and before such patent was 
issued. 

I was then interested as a party in the con- 
struction of those lines, and in the use thereof, 
and was one of the owners of the same. I 
have before stated that the short circuits at the 
extremities of the line were first used in May 
of the year 1844, and the lateral circuits in the 
year 1846, on the line between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. I have not before me copies 
of my applications for all my patents, and do 
not recollect the dates of all. The same, how- 
ever, can be readily procured at the Patent 
Office. My first patent is dated June 20th, 
1840, and miy second patent April 11th, 1846. 

To the thirteenth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
Iam not aware that I ever went to Europe 
commissioned by the Government. At the 
time of my visit to Europe in August, 1845, 
I was superintendent of telegraphs. The 
large receiving magnet about which I am inter- 
rogated, was composed of two helices surround- 
ing two cores of bars of soft iron; each core 
was about three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter, and about five inches in length,—the two 
weighing, without the helices, about three 
pounds. The helices which surrounded the 
cores were composed of about a mile of 
insulated copper wire on each, of the size 
known to commerce as No. 16, or 18. This 
magnet was furnished with an armature, lever, 
re-acting spring, and adjusting screws. When 
l visited Europe in 1845, I saw in the shop of 
a philosophical instrument maker in London, 
an electro-magnet, or cores of soft iron sur- 
rounded by helices of copper wire insulated, 
and of the size known in commerce as No. 24. 
It occurred to me that the employment of wire 
of this latter number in the construction of my 
receiving magnets would make them of a less, 
and therefore, more convenient size. I ac- 
cordingly procured afterwards in Paris four 
cores wound with this fine wire, and on my 
return J fitted them up with an armature, le- 
ver, re-acting spring, and adjusting screws, 
and substituted them for my larger magnets 
for the pe reasons that they were more con- 
venient and less costly. These smaller. cores 
and helices differed from the former only in 
size, and the receiving magnets thus made, 
were first substituted for the large ones on 
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the line in the winter of 1846, 184'7. Those 
now used are of this character. The weight 
of the two iron bars within the same, is about 
four ounces. 

To the fourteenth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
Yes. My specifications were returned to me 
after the decision of Judge Cranch. I made 
red marks and letters for reference thereon, to 
satisfy the requisition of the Commissioner of 
Patents. I did return it with such red marks 
and letters to the Commissioner of Patents, 
for the purpose of complying with the requisi- 
tion of said Commissioner. I do not know 
that my specification was rewritten after the 
decision of the said Judge, and before my pa- 
tent was issued, but presume a fair copy was 
made; and my patent of May 1, 1849, was 
issued with such alterations so made, in accord- 
ance with the requisitions of the said Com- 
missioner. 

To the fifteenth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
I do not. o 

To the sixteenth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents he answers as follows: 

do not. 

To the seventeenth cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
lows: Ido not, 

To the eighteenth cross interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
I do not. 

To the nineteenth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows : 
I do not. 

To the twentieth cross-interrogatory on the 
part of the respondents, he answers as follows: 
No,not generally in the abstract; but I do 
claim to be the first inventor of combining an 
electro-magnet and an armature, as described 
in my letters-patent, and of combining this 
combination with a circuit of electric or gal- 
vanic conductors. 

To the twenty-first cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as fo!- 
lows: I do not. But I believe I was among 
the first, if not the very first, to suggest that 
method for telegraphic purposes. 

To the twenty-second cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
lows: I donot. I believe Franklin to have been 
the first discoverer of that capability—so far, at 
least, as machine-electricity is concerned. 

To the twenty-third cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
lows: I do not. I was not the inventor of 
this combination, generally, nor of any of its 
parts in the abstract; but I mean to say that 
I was the first inventor of the combination of 
those parts, as described in my patent and 
used in my telegraph. 

To the twenty-fourth cross interrogatory on 


the part of the respondents, he answers as fol- 
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lows: I did first invent a lever with a sufficient Professor Morse the promise of information 


spring, as a “finger-key,” for regulating the 
marking of signs for telegraphing purposes. 
I ordered such a key to be made—and they 
were so made previous to August 19th, 1843; 
and I used it in Washington, previous to June, 
1844. The phrase, “ finger-key now used,” is 
too indefinite to answer, understandingly, 
since the form of the key is different in differ- 
ent offices. | 

To the twenty-fifth cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as 
follows: I have not read the description in 
Bain’s patent of 17th April, 1849, concerning 
which I am interrogated; but I do mean to say 
that metallic stiles of iron, brass, platinum, 
copper, and other metals, have each been used 
by me with success, at different times, in the 
city of New York, as early as 1835, in marking 
telegraphic characters on chemically prepared 
paper, by means of a galvanic current through 
a single circuit of conductors, and that I in- 
vented the same. 

To the twenty-sixth cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as 
follows: Yes. To the best of my knowledge 
there was no clock-work used for moving pa- 
per for ‘telegraphing before I invented and 
used it. 

To the twenty-seventh cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, he answers as 
follows: Ido not claim to be the first who 
applied the decomposing effects of electricit 
to making marks upon paper or other material, 
chemically prepared, for telegraphic purposes. 

SAML. F. B. MORSE. 


APPENDIX TO PROF. MORSE’S AFFIDAVIT 
To be given in the next Magazine. 

The length of the foregoing statement of 
Professor Morse, compels us to postpone the 
publication of the Appendix thereto, until the 
next number of the American Telegraph Mag- 
azine. We regret this necessity, as it would 
afford us pleasure to present the whole mat- 
ter in one connection, were it compatible with 
other and unavoidable demands on our pages. 
The Appendix is replete with interesting pa- 
pers illustrative of many important points 
which are briefly stated in the foregoing af- 
fidavit, wherein each paper is specifically re- 
ferred to. The papers comprising the Appen- 
dix, are from many important and distinguished 
sources, and occupy about the same amount 
of space as the whole statement of Professor 
Morse given in the foregoing pages—and they 
will be given at full length in the number 
of the Telegraph Magazine for January. 


Letter from Professor Morse, 
“ Priority in the invention of the first recording Telegraph.” 
Many of our readers will concur with us 
in the satisfaction with which we receive from 


concerning the Origin and Progress of the 
„American Telegraph System,” announced in 
the accompanying letter. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say to those who have examined the 
numbers already published of this Magazine, 
that any contributions from a source so dis- 
tinguished will have an impartial hearing 
through our pages—even though we may not, 
in all cases, be able to concur in ail the posi- 
tions of the Professor. 

Truth fears no scrutiny: the more it is can- 
vassed, the brighter it appears. While we 
invite and are thankful for communications 
from all quarters—provided always that those 
communications keep within the limits of 
legitimate discussion—we shall exercise for 
ourselves, the common right which we freely 
concede to others, of criticizing rigidly any 
points that may seem to require elucidation or 
confirmation. 

The fidelity with which we aim to give all 
the essential facts in Telegraphic history, as 
shown in various articles already published, 
indicates our purpose to subject the claims of 
Professor Morse and all other inventors .to 
the ordeal of historical truth; and with this 
clear understanding, we confess our satisfaction 
that our humble efforts in this new branch of 
journalism or literature have been already 
successful in securing such expressions of 
approbation as are reaching us from all 
quarters of the Union, from gentlemen con- 
nected with all lines and systems ; from among 
which tokens of appreciation, we may be ex- 
cused for occasionally selecting a letter like the 
following from Professor Morse. 

Poughkeepsie, Nov. 24, 1852. 
Donald Mann, Esq., Editor of the Telegraph Magazine. 

Dear Sir—I have received and read your 
second number with great pleasure. I have 
found, to be sure, much erroneous statement, 
the source of which lies (back-of all agency 
of yours) in the various documents and ex- 
parte evidence from the archives of the courts. 
I could correct these errors ; and, without pro- 
mising to correct all, I will yet, as I have time, 
furnish you with articles for that purpose. 

I have an article nearly completed, which I 
think will settle the question of priority in the 
invention of the First Recording Electric Tel- 
egraph. It will be comprised in about ten 
pages of foolscap. I should like to have it by 
me till the latest moment before your pub- 
lication, in expectation of a certified document 
from the West bearing on the subject. Please 
say when you should have the article, to be in 
time for your next issue.* 

I do not see any reason why your magazine 
should not have a permanent position among 

* The article to which Professor Morse alludes, will be 


published in the January number of the American Tele- 
graph Magazine. 
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the periodical literature of the world—quite 
as permanent as the Telegraph enterprise 
itself. I think you have been fortunate, in 
originating it just at the time when such a 
work is needed; and I most cordially wish it 
success. I have seen enough of the animus of 
the conductor of it, in the two numbers already 
issued, to feel confident in his disposition to 
be:susT and IMPARTIAL. 

In accordance with the terms of your pub- 
lication, I herewith inclose payment for 
your magazine for one year. 

With sincere good wishes, 

- Your friend and servant, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 


‘Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph—Improvement 
in its Operations, 

The inquiries occasionally made of us, and 
the law and facts stated in the November num- 
ber of the Telegraph Magazine, concerning this 
great range of lines (for the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Company own about eight hundred 
miles of Telegraph, extending over some of 
the most flourishing regions of America), in- 
duce us to believe that the following letter 
from the President will be read with interest, 
not only by many eastern stockholders, but 
by all citizens who are interested (and who are 
not interested more or less?) in promoting and 
improving the condition of the Telegraph sys- 
tem generally. 

The importance and public character of the 
subjects mentioned by Judge Caton, the Presi- 
dent, will doubtless excuse us for publishing 
his letter just as it was received by the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed: ` 

Supreme Court Room, Mt. Vernon, Ill, Nov. 19. 
Henry O’Rielly, Esq, 

Dear Sir—I was obliged to go to St. Louis 
to superintend laying down our new crossing, 
before the time appointed for moving for 
judgment or decree for sale of non-paying 
stock, and did not get through in time to re- 
turn home before the session of our court 
here. Hence that matter has been continued, 
and will not be acted upon before my return, 
say about the first of December; and I am now 
inclined to the opinion that I shall not ask for 
a sale before about the first of February.— 
This explains why you have not heard from 
me since my last. 

Please express my obligations to Mr. Mann 
for selecting that Gutta Percha Wire for me. It 
proved of the best quality; and we now have 
an independent crossing, solely our own, and 
by far the best that has ever been laid down 
across the Mississippi river. Indeed, it is abso- 
lutely perfect while the old crossing would 
only work across the river, where every thing 
had to be repeated, my line is now working 
with the most perfect. regularity to Peru and 
Lasalle; and in fifteen days from this time I 
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will have my repairs so far completed, that we 
shall work regularly from St. Louis to Chi- 


cago. 
i have reduced every thing to a perfect 

system, which works with great regularity. 
Yours, most truly, J. D. CATON. 


Important Telegraph Decision. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, and Alfred Vail agst. F. O. J. 
Smith. 
(From the N. Y. Evening Post.) 

The defendant became an owner of one- 
fourth part of the Morse Patent, in 1838. The 
agreement between him and the owners of the 
residue was special, and contained various cov- 
enants on the part of each party. In 1845 
the plaintiffs severally appointed Amos Ken- 
dall their attorney, to manage their interests 
in the telegraph and all matters connected 
therewith. | 

Difficulties having occurred between the 
parties in the management of their joint inte- 
rests, several agreements were entered into 
between them on the 22d of June, 1847, com- 
monly called the division contracts, by one of 
which the defendant was to have full and ex- 
clusive power to bargain, sell and convey any 
and all routes for the construction and use of 
Morse’s Patents, and of all improvements 
thereon, not then sold, or placed under con- 
tract, in all the territory of the U. States 
bounded on the south by the route extending 
from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, via Wheeling, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Louisville; thence to 
St. Louis, by any route the defendant should 
select, and on the west and north by the west- 
ern and northern boundaries of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Ohio, and on the east by 
the eastern boundary of Ohio,to the intersection 
of the telegraph route from Wheeling to Co- 
lumbus, opposite Wheeling; also all within the 
boundaries of New York and New England. 
The like power and authority was given to 
Mr. Kendall, to bargain, sell and convey any 
and all other routes, within all the remaining 
territory of the several States of the Union then 
existing. 

The contract prescribed the manner of dis- 
posing of such lines, of realizing payments 
therefor, and of accounting to each other for 
their portion of the proceeds. 

Difficulties arose between the parties in rela- 
tion to the accounts of each against the other 
under these contracts. The plaintiffs com- 
plained of the manner in which defendant had 
exercised the powers conferred by these con- 
tracts ; of the terms on which he had authorized 
new routes to be constructed ; of his allowing 
the patent to be used without first obtaining 
payment therefor; of his failure to perform 
covenants on his part contained in these con- 
tracts, and of various other matters enumerated 
in their complaint. The complaint prayed for 
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a judgment, that the joint interest of the par- 
ties be severed and divided, by a just and equi- 
table partition and division of territory ; for an 
accounting, in reference to their joint dealings 
and transactions; that defendant be charged 
with three-fourths of certain amounts alleged 
to have been received by him for various enu- 
merated telegraph lines constructed within the 
territory allotted to him; and for an injunction 
restraining him from collecting or receiving the 
amount due for the price of the patented in- 
vention on the New York and Erie line; or 
from taking any steps to subvert or invalidate 
the patent; or from making any further sale of 
plaintiff’s interest in the patented invention, in 
any part of the territory assigned to him under 
the division contracts, or from exercising any 
further power under such contracts. 

A temporary injunction, according to the 
prayer of the complaint, was issued when the 
suit was commenced, and this was a motion to 
continue it until the hearing. The very clear 
and able opinion of Judge Bosworth will be 
found in these columns, ä 

In this statement we have not pretended to 
give any accurate idea of the various and partic- 
ular frauds, or the abuse of power, alleged, or 
breaches of contracts charged; but a considera- 
tion of the matters assigned by the Court, in 
their reasons for denying an injunction, will ena- 
ble the reader to better understand what points 
are decided, and their bearing on the controver- 
sy. ‘The motion was heard on the complaint, and 
on answering and rebutting affidavits. These 
and other papers used on the argument, cover- 
ed nearly two thousand printed pages, and 
related to all the transactions between the 
parties in relation to the telegraph, from the 
time the defendant became a part owner, and 
to almost every line of telegraph in the United 
States, constructed under their authority, or 
that of either of them. 


Superior Court.—Argued May Term, 1852. Before Sand- 
ford, Duer and Bosworth, J. J. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE AND ALFRED VAIL agt. 


* FRANCIS O. J. SMITH. 
Decided Nov. 20, 1852. Tanca Sandford died in July, 


852. 

By THE Court—Boswortn, J.—The court 
is asked to enjoin the defendant from doing 
any further acts or exercising any further power 
under either of the contracts of the date of 
June 22, 1847, and also from collecting or 
receiving the amount due for the price of the 
patent on the line of telegraph from New York 
to Fredonia, commonly known as the New 
York and Erie Line. 

Unless the court, in the proper exercise of 
its discretion, is called upon torrestrain the 
defendant in these respects, the motion for an 
injunction should be denied, and the temporary 


injunction heretofore granted should be wholly 
dissolved, 7 
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For if enough is not shown to justify an 
interference of the court to prevent the de- 
fendant from acting further under the contracts 
of June 22, 1847, it would be improper to en- 
join him from taking any steps to invalidate or 
subvert the patent, as such an act of the court 
would, by implication, impute to the defendant 
the existence of a purpose to act most disrep- 
utably towards his co-proprietors. This the 
court could not properly do, if it did not feel 
at liberty, on the case made by the papers 
used on this motion, to restrain him from 
acting further under the authority conferred 
by the division contracts. 

One of these contracts gives to the defend- 
ant “ full and exclusive power to bargain, sell, 
or convey any and all routes for the construc- 
tion and use ” of the patent, not then sold or 
placed under contract within a specified part 
of the United States, and to Amos Kendall, 
the agent of Morse & Vail, the like power 
within all the remaining territory of the seve- 
ral States of the Union existing. That con- 
tract, by its terms, was to continue in force six 
years from its date; it will expire by its limit- 
ation on the 22d of June, 1853. 

It cannot be pretended that any misrepre- 
sentations are proved to have been made, or 
any fraud to have been practiced, by Smith, to 
induce the plaintiffs or their agent to enter 
into any of the contracts of the date of June 
22d, 1847, signed by either of them, whieh 
would justify the court in rescinding them on 
the ground that the plaintiffs, or their agent, 
were induced to enter into either of them by 
the misrepresentations or fraud of Smith. 

There is no just ground for holding that the 
defendant is not able to respond to the plain- 
tiffs for the amount of any claim which they 
may be able to establish against him under 
either of those contracts, or under that by 
which he became a part owner of the patent. 

If the defendant ought to be enjoined, in 
whole or in part, as prayed by the complaint, 
it is not in consequence of any fraud contem- 
poraneous with the contracts of June 22d, 
1847, which would of itself be sufficient to 
avoid them, but it must be for the reason that 
his subsequent conduct is a clear perversion 
and abuse of the powers which they confer 
upon him, or that his management of the joint 
interests in his own territory has been such as 
tends, and if continued will tend, to render in- 
effectual any judgment in favor of the plaintiffs 
for such relief as they would be entitled to 
upon the case made by the papers before us. 

The two important matters which form the 
basis of the most grave complaints made 
against the defendant are the construction of 
the New York and Erie Telegraph Line, and 
his neglect to settle the O’Rielly controversy, 
and the motives and purposes imputed to him 
for his acts in the one case, and his omission 
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to act in the other. Many other various acts 
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preciating the stock ot the former, and you 


and contracts of the defendant which are a | should then propose to pay my principals in 


subject of complaint, and charged to have 
been done with a fraudulent intent, are al- 
leged to have been parts and parcel of a 
scheme of fraud, whose existence wholly de- 
pends upon the question whether the New 
York and Erie Line was as between those par- 
ties, wrongfully constructed, and, on the part 
of the defendant, with the grossly fraudulent 
purposes imputed to him. 

The New York and Erie Line is charged to 
be a fraud on the plaintiffs, on the ground, as 
is alleged, that at the time of making the divi- 
sion contracts, the parties only contemplated 
in authorizing new lines, the construction of 
such as would be side lines, or lines tributary 
to those previously contracted, or contemplat- 
ed as main arteries of communication, and that 
the defendant had authorized this to be con- 
structed as a new main line, and with a view 
of drawing off from existing main-lines (in 


which the plaintiffs were large stockholders), 


their legitimate business, and taking it over 
lines of which the defendant was substantially 
the sole proprietor: and that by the terms of 
the contract for the building of this line, the 
defendant, on its completion, would become 
the owner of a large portion of its stock, while 
the plaintiffs would have no interest in it, and 
would only be benefited at the rate of $37 1-2 
per mile, the price to be paid for interest in 
the patent. 

The right of the defendant to authorize the 
construction of precisely such a line as this, or 
of so much of it as falls within the territory 
allotted to him, has never been denied, but has 
been at all times conceded, provided it was 
built as a side line, and under a contract, with 
proper provisions and stipulations, to secure 
its continued use as a side line. 

It cannot be charged that there had been 
any thing secret or stealthy, on the part of the 
defendant, in making the contract for the con- 
tinuation of this line, or that he has attempted 
to conceal its terms, or his purpose, from the 
outset, to make it a main artery of communi- 
cation. The purpose to make it a great artery 
of western lines with the Atlantic cities, was 
publicly advertised as early as the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1847, and a copy of the published notice 
was communicated at the time, by the defend- 
ant, to Mr. Kendall. 

Mr. Kendall, under date of August 23d, in 
his reply to the defendant’s letter inclosing 
this notice, stated his opinion that the meas- 
ures and policy proposed by defendant, might 
bring the O’Rielly concern to a pause, but re- 
marked that it was his “duty to look at the 
possible consequences of some of them: If, 
in a fight with O'Rielly, the business appro- 
priate to the direct line from Philadelphia to 
St. Louis, shall be diverted to other lines, de- 


that stock, it would be in violation of the 
equity of your contract with them. In this 
view, it is my duty to object to all such ar- 
rangements; besides, I doubt the policy of 
the announcement that the line along the 
Erie Railroad is to be a main line. Its ten- 
dency is to induce a coalition between Fax- 
ton and the O'Rielly concern; and I am not 
sure that it would be quite just to the New 
York and Buffalo Company, and would not 
involve you in difficulties with them.” 

This shows a purpose, openly avowed at the 
time by Smith, to make this a main line, and 
that this purpose was specially communicated 
to the agents of the plaintiffs. It also shows 
the precise ground of objection then taken on 
behalf of the plaintiffs. No objection was 
made that the parties to the division contracts 
contemplated the sale of side lines only, or that 
there was any legal or equitable impediment 
to its construction as a main line, but it was 
alleged that if it had the effect to draw off 
from the line, from Philadelphia to St. Louis, 
its legitimate business, and thus depreciate the 
value of the stock of the last named line, it 
would be inequitable to afterwards insist that 
the plaintiffs should receive such stock in pay- 
ment, according to the terms of one of the di- 
vision contracts. 

To understand the point of this objection, as 
well as the merits of other matters controvert- 
ed in this motion, it is proper to remark, that 
in June, 1838, all the owners of the patent 
entered into a contract with O’Rielly by which 
he undertook to construct a telegraph line, to 
be worked by the Morse patent, from Phila- 
delphia, through Harrisburgh to Pittsburg. 
thence through Wheeling and Cincinnati to St. 
Louis, and also to the principal towns on the 
Lakes. The proprietors of the patent were to 
be paid, for the right to use it on this line, one- 
fourth part of so much stock as should be 
issued to represent the capital required to con- 
struct a line of two wires, and one-half of the 
stock issued on the capital employed to con- 
struct such additional wire. Prior to the exe- 
cution of the division contracts, the owners 
of the patent had become dissatisfied with 
O’Rielly, and claimed and acted on the as- 
sumption that he had forfeited his contract, and 
all rights under it. By one of the division con- 
tracts, the other owners of the patent sold to 
Smith all their rights in any contract before 
made by them for the use of the patent on the 
line (among others) specified in the O’Rielly 
contract; and Smith, on his part, undertook to 
hold them harmless from any and all claims of 
or liability to O’Rielly under his contracts with 
the owners of the patent, and to cause all of 
O’Rielly’s claims to be settled, at his own ex- 
pense, “ amicably or judicially, as soon as may 
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be.” Smith, as a means of paying in part for 
interests sold to him, assigned to the plaintiffs 
a certain amount of stock and right of certifi- 
cates to represent the same that should be 
thereafter issued, namely, 3-16ths of such is- 
sues on the two first wires between Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, and 3-16ths of all that 
should be issued to represent the interests of 
the grantors of the patent on such additional 
wire between said points, and 3-4ths of 3-8ths 
of all that should be so issued on the two first 
wires between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, and a 
like proportion of the stock that might be issued 
to represent the interest of the grantors of the 
patent in each additional wire between the 
points last named. 

Mr. Kendall’s letter of August 23d, 1847, 
objected to the inequitable act of offering this 
stock to his principals as a compliance with 
this contract, and before making the offer the 
Erie line should have the effect to diminish its 
value by drawing from the line between Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis its legitimate business, 
and directing it to other lines. This was the 
objection made to the sale and the use of the 
patent on the Erie as a main line. 

It is also proper to observe that Mr. Smith, 
having failed to induce O’Rielly and his asso- 
ciates to compromise these difficulties or to 
consent to arbitrate them and discontinue 
operations until the end of an arbitration, 
formed the design, in addition to instituting 
legal proceedings against O’Rielly and those 
who might attempt to use Morse’s patent on 
the lines constructed by him or under con- 
tracts made with him, of executing a system 
of bold competition, by constructing compet- 
ing lines throughout the territory embraced in 
O’Rielly’s contract, and elsewhere, and of ar- 
resting his operations by the diminished cost 
of the new lines, and by using the means with- 
in his power to control the business that might 
otherwise be done on the O’Rielly lines, 

It is very natural that in such a state of 
things, and knowing this to be a leading pur- 
pose of the defendant’s system of competi- 
tion, Mr. Kendall should not have convassed the 
purpose, when just announced, to make the 
N. V. and Erie line a main line, as closely, or 
to have considered the bearings of it as min- 
utely, or to have objected as particularly as he 
would have done, if there had been no contro- 
versies with O’Rielly. 

But it would seem to be equally obvious, 
that it must have been understood, when first 
announced, that a new main line was to be 
constructed from N. Y. to Fredonia; that 
those who subscribed on the faith of a con- 
tract that a right to use the patent and all 
future improvements of it should be conveyed 
to a company to represent the rights and inter- 
ests of the subscribers, would expect that it 
would be continued as a main line so long as 


the company might see fit to keep it in opera- 
tion. 

Without intending to intimate any opinion 
as to rights of the plaintiffs, or the liability of 
the defendant, under the agreement to settle 
the O’Rielly claims, upon the evidence presen- 
ted on this motion, we have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

First. The papers before us do not show 
any intentional omission of the defendant to 
do any acts which it can be fairly presumed, 
he considered, or was advised by his counsel, 
would expedite a judicial settlement of the 
controversy. 

Second. They do not show that the pro- 
ceedings instituted were commenced and 
protracted as a cover to a fraudulent scheme 
to organize new companies, and construct new 
lines, with a design to enhance the value of 
stock in lines owned by himself, by drawing 
off business lines in which the plaintiffs were 
large stockholders, and his own interest was 
relatively nominal. ; 

Third. They do not establish the fact that, 
in refusing the various compromises offered 
by the O’Rielly interests, he was actuated by 
any purpose of defrauding the plaintiffs, or 
that he acted otherwise than in accordance 
with his convictions of what was just and 
proper in the premises, in view of all the 
consequences that would have followed 
an acceptance of either of the proposed 
adjustments. | 

Fourth, There is nothing in the evidence 
relating to the various propositions for an 
arbitration of the matters in controversy 
between the plaintiffs and defendant, which 
satisfactorily establishes the absence of a 
purpose on the part of the defendant to enter 
upon a reference of all such matters as he 
expressed a willingness to refer. He was 
not bound to submit it to referees to make a 
new contract as to a division or reparation of 
interests. That, he uniformly and from the 
first, refused to do. Any and everything else 
he expressed a willingness to refer. There is 
no pretence for saying that the sincerity of his 
professions is falsified by his conduct, unless 
it can be successfully insisted, that the obsta- 
cles which he alleged existed in March, 1850, 
to their entering without delay upon a re- 
ference, were unreal, and were falsely put 
forward as an excuse for not then doing an 
act which he untruly avowed a willingness to 
perform. There is nothing in the papers before 
us to justify such a conclusion. 

In August, 1851, the defendant again sug- 
gested a reference. Mr. Kendall replied, that 
he would meet the defendant and have a 
reference of matters, provided that the referees 
were given the power to adjust all differences, 
and “ dissolve all business connections having 
reference to the telegraph,” and were to be 
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governed by the rules of law and equity as 


The right to an injunction, if it exists, grows 


established by the court, and as they might | out of acts and omissions to act, the doing or 


understand them. l 

Smith replied, consenting to a reference of 
everything, and that the arbiters might pre- 
scribe their own rules of evidence and principles 
of decision. 

To this Mr. Kendall avowed that he was 
not without doubt whether, at that late day, 
his principals ought to consent to any terms 
of arbitration which would allow a compromise 
of their legal or equitable rights. He then 
requested defendant to draw up such a sub- 
mission as he proposed, and said that on re- 
ceiving it he would invite his principals to 
meet him“ for the purpose of coming to a 
decision.” 

There ended all attempts between the parties 
to arbitrate. It cannot be said that the de- 
fendant declined to arbitrate, nor is there any 
evidence that he did not intend to do so as he 
there promised to do: After he had agreed to 
refer everything on the broad terms proposed, 
he is answered in effect that the plaintiffs must 
decide for themselves, whether they will con- 
sent, and that their agent doubts whether at 
that late day they ought to consent to such 
arbitration. 

The affidavits and other papers do not es- 
tablish the fact, that Smith did not expect at 
the time of contracting with Spred & Cornell, 
that they would pay in cash for the patent 
according to their contract, or that he’ collu- 
sively allowed the patent to be used on the 
line without the contract price for it being paid. 

What the precise liabilities of Smith to the 
plaintiffs may be in relation to that line,in 
consequence of all that has transpired, we do 
not intend to express any opinion: that can be 
more advisedly formed at the hearing on a full 
consideration of all the facts relating to that 
transaction. | : 

Whether in the event of a sale of the patent 
at $50 per mile in cash, or at any other price 
deemed reasonable in the fair exercise of the 
judgment of either party, it is not as just and 
proper for either within his own territory to 
stipulate in addition, and for his own benefit, 
for a part of the stock as profits of con- 
struction, as well as for a part of the money 
subscribed, over and above what is required 
to complete the lines and put them in operation, 
it is not necessary to decide in order to dispose 
of this motion; the negative ofthe proposition 
is not so clearly right, as to call upon us to 
grant any part of the prayer for an injunction 
pendente lite, on that ground. 


It is not material to the proper decision of 
this motion, to decide which party is right in 
his construction of the contract between them 
of March, 1838, or whether either or both of 
them has violated or failed to perform any of 
the covenants on his part, contained in it. 


omission of which violate the rights of the 
plaintiffs as regulated by the division contracts, 
and which, if continued, would tend to render 
ineffectual the judgment for any substantial 
relief, which, it is apparent, or highly probable, 
they may recover on the hearing of the cause 
on its merits. 

All that we now intend to deeide is that 
there is no such clear proof of any of the acts 
or omissions alleged with the motives imputed, 
as justifies the court, at this stage of the cause, 
in granting any part of the prayer for an in- 
junction. The motion for an injunction must 
be denied, and the temporary injunction here- 
tofore granted dissolved. The costs of either 
party upon this motion to abide the event of 
the action. 


Amiable Private Life of an illustrious Public Man. 


The death of Mr. Webster has caused the 
publication of many mementoes that will for 
ever mark his private character with a degree 
of amiability which beautifully irradiates the 
magnificence of his fame as an orator and 
statesman. 

What can be more charming, for instance, 
than the manner of his correspondence with 
“John Taylor,” the manager of one of his 
farms? See how the sage of Marshfield illus- 
trated poetry and politics in familiar letters, 
that would not have seen the light now but 
for his sudden withdrawal from the world in 
which he occupied such a distinguished sta- 
tion. à 


Unpublished Letter of Mr. Webster. 


The following letters are copied from the 
Memoirs of the Private Lire or DANIEL 
WEBSTER, by Charles Lanman, Esq., now in 
issue by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. They 
are addressed to his New Hampshire Over- 
seer :— 

Washington, March 18, 1822. 

Joun Taytor—I am glad to hear from 
you again, and to learn that you are all well, 
and that your teams and tools are ready for 
spring’s work, whenever the weather will al- 
low you to begin. I sometimes read books 
on farming; and I remember that a very sen- 
sible old author advises farmers “to plow 
naked and to sow naked.” By this he means 
that there is no use in beginning spring’s work 
till the weather is warm, that a farmer may 
throw aside his winter clothes and roll up his 
sleeves. Vet he says that we ought to begin 
as early in the year as possible. He wrote 
some very pretty verses on this subject, which, 
as far as I remember, run thus: 

„% While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 


The frozen bosom to the western winds 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 
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And streams, yet new, from precipices run— 
E’en in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plow, and yoke the sturdy steer, 
And goad him ill he smoke beneath his toil, 
And the bright share is buried in the soil.“ 


John Taylor! when you read these lines, 
do you not sce the snow melting, and the little 
streams beginning to run down the southern 
slopes of your Punch-brook pasture, and the 
new grass starting and growing in the trickling 
water, all green, bright, and beautiful; and do 
you not see your Durham oxen smoking from 
heat and perspiration as they draw along your 
great breaking up plough, cutting and turning 
over the tough sward in your meadow in the 
great field? The name of this sensible author 
is Virgil; and he gives farmers much other 
advice, some of which you have been following 
all this winter without even knowing that he 
had given it: 

& But when cold weather, heavy snows and rain, 
The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 

Let him forecast his work, with timely care, 
Which else is huddled when the skies is fair ; 
Then let him mark the sheep, and whet the shining share, 
Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 

His sacks, or measure his increasing store; 

Or sharpen stakes, and mend each rake and fork, 
So to be ready, in good time, to work— 
Visit his crowded barns at early morn, 

Look to his granary, and shell his corn; 

Give a good breakfast to his numerous kine, 

His shivering poultry and his fattening swine.” 

And Mr. Virgil says some other things, 
which you understand up at Franklin as well 
as ever he did: 

4% In chilling winter, swaius enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more; 

The farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 

And what he got with pains, with pleasure spends; 
Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more 
Stories which often have been told before ; 
Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat, 
And adds some moistening to his fruit and meat, 
They praise his hospitality, and feel 

They shall sleep better after such a meal.” 

John Taylor, by the time you have got 
through this, you will have read enough. The 
sum of all is, be ready for your spring’s work 
as soon as the weather becomes warm enough, 
and then put your hand to the plow, and look 


not back. 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Magnanimity of Webster. 


Right certain are we that no one who can 
appreciate the beauty of the foregoing letters 
from Daniel Webster, will blame us for de- 
voting the brief space necessary for publishing 
another letter from his gifted pen—illustrating 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions of 
MAGNANIMITY that ever marked the conduct of 
one Statesman towards another Statesman of 
an opposite party. 

No man is fit for controlling “lightning,” 
who should not aspire to some honorable po- 
sition among his countrymen; and who is 


Government. 


there in that category, that will blame us for 
„rendering justice to Daniel Webster, by 
showing, from his own letters, how well he 
was disposed to render justice to those from 
whom he had on some unfortunate occasions 
been unhappily (but temporarily) estranged ? 


(From the New York Journal of Commerce.) 
Letter from Mr. Webster to Senator Dickinson. 


The Binghampton Republican publishes the 
following interesting letter addressed by Mr. 
Webster to Mr Dickinson, just as Mr. W. was 
leaving the Senate to take his place as Secre- 
tary of State. Its allusion to painful occur- 
rences in the past, is the charge brought by 
Mr. Dickinson against Mr. Webster, in regard 
to the Ashburton treaty and to the strong 
language in which they were repelled : 


Washington, Sept. 27th, 1850. 

My Dear Sir,—Our companionship in the 
Senate is dissolved. After this long and most 
important session, you are about to return to 
your home; and I shall try to find leisure to 
visit mine. I hope we may meet cach other 
again two months hence, for the discharge of 
our duties, in our respective stations in the 
But life is uncertain? and I 
have not felt willing to take leave of you 
without placing in your hands a note, con- 
taining a few words which I wish to say to you. 


In the earlier part of our acquaintance, my 
dear Sir, occurrences took place, which I re- 
member with constantly increasing regret and 
pain; because the more I have known of you, 
the greater have been my esteem for your char 
acter, and my respect for your talents. But 
it is your noble, able, manly, and patriotic 
conduct, in support of the great measure of 
this session, which has entirely won my heart, 
and secured my highest regard. I hope you 
may live long to serve your country; but Ido 
not think you are ever likely to see a crisis, in 
which you may be able to do so much, either 
for your own distinction or the public good. 
You have stood where others have fallen; 
you have advanced, with firm ‘and manly step 
where others have wavered, faltered, and 
fallen back; and for one, I desire to thank 
you, and to commend your conduct, out of the 
fulness ofan honest heart. 


This letter needs no reply ; it is, I am aware, 
of very little value; but I have thought you 
might be willing to receive it, and, perhaps, to 
leave it where it would be seen by those who 
shall come after you. I pray you, when you 
reach your own threshold, to remember me 
most kindly to your wife and daughter. I 
remain, my dear Nir, with the truest esteem, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, U. S. Senate. 
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A Medium, of Intercommunication and Bond of | Telegraph Law—Responsibilities of Tele- 


nion among Telegraphers. 

Among the sources of satisfaction which 
compensate for many cares, may be reckoned, 
the power of keeping up a “speaking ac- 
quaintance” with friends in all quarters of the 
land. The publication of the ‘Telegraph Ma- 
gazine is serving as a medium of intercommu- 
nication—as a bond of union—between Tele- 
graphers scattered all over our vast terri- 
tories—in the British possessions, as well as 
in the United States. ä 

Here, for instance, are a couple of speci- 
mens, from among those which reached us ina 
single mail from opposite regions of the Union: 


(From the Superintendent of the Maine Telegraph.) 

Bangor, Nov. 17th, 1852. 
Frenn Mann —It is a very long time since 
we met, and our Telegraphic operations have 
been wide apart—yours mostly in the west, 
and mine quite “ down east; but I have occa- 
sionally heard of you, and am glad now to 
see that I may hope to hear from you monthly. 
With hearty wishes for your entire success 
in this new movement, I have to request you 
to accept the inclosed, and send your maga- 


zine. Very truly yours, 
JAMES EDDY. 


From the Constructor of the New Orleans and Texas Tele- 
graph Lines. 
Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 8th, 1852. 
Donald Mann, Esq., Ed. Tel. Mag. 


Dear Sir—I was agreeably surprised this 
morning to get from the Post Office a number 
of your “ National Telegraph Magazine,” and 
I have just time before leaving town, to write 
you a few lines in relation to it. 

I have had charge of the Baton Rouge Office 
for the last ten months, but am now avout to 
embark on the construction of the New Or- 
leans, Opelousas and Great Western Tele- 
graph,” to extend from New Orleans to the 
North-western Red River country, and from 
Opelousas to Houston and Austin in Texas. 
The lines will reach some 650 miles, at about 
$200 per mile, and I buy the patent right of 
Mr. Kendall. 

Relative to the “ Magazine,” I will say I am 
glad you have commenced it, and hope you 
will prosper and succeed as you deserve to, 
because the Telegraphic profession need some 
such a work to illustrate and defend their bus- 
iness and the system. You will hear from 
me again in the course of three or four weeks, 
with subscribers and money. At this moment, 
I have only time to say, God speed you in 
your work. 

The advertisements of instruments, batteries, 
and other materials, were opportune, as I shall 
soon need them all. 

I made your acquaintance at Buffalo, in 48. 

Very truly, yours telegraphically, 
L. W. CADY. 
13 


graph Companies. 


There is room and necessity for an addition 
to our Codes, in the matter of Telegraphs and 
their rights and responsibilities. “Telegraph 
Law” deserves the consideration of Jurists 
competent for devising a system which shall 
protect equally the Public and the Telegraph 
Companies. 

The Telegraph involves a degree of trust 
and confidence which places it among the fore- 
most of human institutions; and every thing 
should be done which law and honor can do to 
protect the rights and remunerate the services 
of all concerned in this branch of the public 
service—(for, though managed by individuals 
or corporations, the Telegraph is essentially a 
Public Institution). On the other hand, the 
law can hardly be too severe in its denunci- 
ations and penalties against those Telegraph 
officers or Companies who in any way abuse 
the sacred trust reposed in them by the com- 
munity. 

We commend the subject to our friends in 
the Law and Lightning Lines; and trust that 


we may, from their joint lucubrations, soon de- 


rive a “Telegraphic Code,” which shall serve, 
like the Maritime Law, to govern all concerned 
in transacting the business to which it refers. 
It cannot be established too soon. Questions 
are constantly arising respecting the extent to 
which companies or correspondents and others 
should suffer from errors or abuses in the Tele- 
graph system, including also the extent to 
which Telegraph officers should be made re- 
sponsible for prostituting their immense power 
by franking libels over their lines for publica- 
tion, against persons with whom they may have 
any collision or controversy—of which latter 
offense, a signal instance has lately reached 
our knowledge. 


~~? p> 


Crystal Palace. 
Circular to American Producers, from the Association for 
the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 


New York, 6th Dec., 1852. Office, 53 Broadway. 
I address you, on behalf of the Association 
for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 


tions, to invite your co-operation in the general 


objects of the enterprise. 

The building intended for the purposes of 
the Exhibition, constructed entirely of Iron and 
Glass, will be, it is believed, the largest and 
most beautiful edifice in the country. It cov- 
ers, on the ground floor, two and a half acres, 
and, with the galleries, the whole space is four 
acres, The mason-work is entirely completed. 
The main part of the iron-work is contracted 
for, a large part of the castings are delivered 
on the ground, and the construction is going 
steadily on. We intend, as we have already 
stated to the public, that the Exhibition shall 
be opened on the 2d of May, 1853. 
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You are thus offered an unequaled opportu- 
nity of exhibiting to the vast population of this 
country such of your productions as you send 
us, free of all charge of every kind whatever 
from the time that they are delivered into our 
custody until withdrawn. 


The Association has already announced that 
their objects are limited exclusively to Eæhi- 
bition. They have no interest whatever, direct 
or indirect, in the final disposition to be made 
of any article that may be displayed. 

You are, no doubt, aware that we have re- 
ceived all the assistance, from the public au- 
thorities, that we have desired. The City has 
given us the lease of Reservoir Square: —the 
State has granted us a charter, and the Federal 
authorities have engaged that the building 
shall be made a Bonded Warehouse for the 
purpose of receiving foreign artieles without 
paving duty so long as they remain in it. 

We have the strongest assurances of support 
from the Representatives here, of the principal 
foreign countries. The late lamented Mr. 
Webster, on the 12th October, issued a private 
circular from the Department of State to the 
Representatives of this Government at the 
Courts of the Principal European Powers, re- 
questing their assistance in the objects of the 
undertaking, and we are receiving daily con- 
firmation of the general interest that the sub- 
ject is exciting among the manufacturers of 
Europe. A large number of articles of high 
value are already secured, and we have no 
doubt whatever that we shall have a very ex- 
tensive representation of all the branches of 
foreign industry. 

The measures which we have adopted will, 
thus, secure two great objects we have desired 
to attain, viz.: the erection of a building which 
will be a great architectural ornament to our 
City, and the exhibition, in that building, of 
the products of the industry of the Old World; 
still, we shall fall far short of our mark, if we 
do not equally succeed in obtaining the fullest 
and most extensive co-operation of American 
industry; our Exhibition would be extremely 
defective—it would be very inferior, both in 
interest and in utility, to what we mean to 
make it—if the great resources of the people 
of our own country were not fully displayed 
in it. 

We believe it to be unnecessary to urge 
upon you the arguments on this subject, which 
we are sure will present themselves to the 
mind of every intelligent American producer 
—your position in the world of American In- 
dustry, your own interest and and what is due 
to an enterprise devised and meant to be car- 
ried out with no narrow views, but on a large 
scale of public usefulness—all entitle us to 
entertain the fullest conviction that you will 
send us some of the choicest specimens of your 


* 
s 


skill, and that you will urge your friends to do 
the same. 7 

In making this application, we desire to have 
it understood, that we intend to call forth a 
complete representation of the entire Resour- 


| ces of the country, as well of Raw Mate- 


rials as of Manufactured Articles. We hope 


to see abundant specimens of the Cereal pro- 


ducts of the Northern and Western States, of 
the Cotton and Sugar of the South, as well as 
of all the other great agricultural staples of 
the Country. Of similar importance are the 
Mineral treasures of our Continent. We are 
particularly desirous that our Building should 
contain a complete collection of the various 
Ores which the active industry of our People 
is daily bringing to light, of the metals pro- 
duced from them, in their various stages of 
development, and also of all other Minerals. 
This would include as well Coal, Granite and 
other similar substances, as those chemical 
products more especially used in the Arts, 
The Ores should be accompanied by the Rocks 
in which they are found, and if possible, b 
plans and sections of the measures in whieh 
they lie. It would also be of great interest to 
exhibit, either by Models or descriptive Draw- 
ings, the different processes employed in the 
reduction of the ores and the manufacture of 
the Metals. You will readily see the import- 
ance and value of a collection of this kind, and 
if the specimens are forwarded to us, we shall 
take such measures for their classification and 
arrangement as will best subserve the objects 
of the Exhibition, and, at the same time, add 
to the information and experience of our Peo- 
ple. 


We have, heretofore, announced that Paint- 
ings in Frames will be exhibited; and we are 
very desirous that the Sculpture of the Coun- 
try may be fully represented. If our wishes, 
in these respects, are answered, our Building 
will furnish a complete illustration of the Nat- 
ural Resources, the Art and the Industry of 
our People; and the manifestation thus made, 
will, we are convinced, surprise even those 
most conversant with the Progress of the 
Republic. 


We inclose our General Circular and also a 
form of Application for Space, to which we 
beg your attention. Copies of these or of this 
letter, if you desire them to send to your 
friends or correspondents, can be had at this 
office. . 

In order that we may know on what extent 
of co-operation we may depend, the favor of a 
reply on or before the 15th day of January is 
asked. Please address it to Wm. Whetten, 
Esq., Secretary of the Association. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, i 

THEODORE SEDGWICK, President. 
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Defective Insulation—a glaring defect in all the 
Telegraph Lines. 

The improvement of Telegraphic insulation 
is the most important matter now to be con- 
sidered in the building and working of Tele- 
graph lines. 

The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph is so simple 
in its construction and so perfect and reliable in 
its operation, as, under proper circumstances 
(as far as it is concerned), to leave hardly any- 
ae to be desired. It is easy to put up posts 
firm 7 and permanently, and wire can be pro- 
cured of such fine quality as to answer all rea- 
sonable strains and trials which its suspended 
position makes it liable to. 


Still, the important fact, that in rainy or fog- 
gy weather all the Telegraph lines in the coun- 
try are unreliable, and worked (if at all) with 
extreme difficulty, has for the last six years 
been soliciting the attention of telegraphers, 
and calling loudly for a remedy. We quote 
the following paragraph from the N. Y. Ex- 
press of Dec. 4, as illustrative of this general 
defect in all existing Telegraph Lines :— 

„The heavy rain storm which has prevailed 
since 10 o’clock last evening has nearly or 
quite stopped the operations of most of the 
telegraph lines thus far to-day. 

At one o’clock we received information that 
the House line had been working through to 
Boston since about 11 o’clock. 

The Union line (Bain’s wire) had been 
working to Boston at intervals -during the 
morning. | 

“The Union line (Morse wires) were work- 
ing to Hartford. The Magnetic line was 
working to Washington slowly. 

“The Washington and New Orleans lines 
were working imperfectly to Columbus. 

“National line to New Orleans, not working. 

„The Merchants line (Bain) was working 
through to Buffalo. 

„The House and Morse lines were working 
only to Poughkeepsie.” 

he above indicates the condition of our 
Telegraph lines generally in rainy weather, 
such as it was on the 4th inst. The lines un- 
iversally work badly in very wet weather. 

Can the present insulation be materially 
improved ? ‘is, then, a very important question. 
We answer; it can be so much improved, as 
to secure the perfect working of a line tive 
hundred miles in length during the worst 
weather. 

Science has told us, ever since the first mile 
of telegraph was erected, that we should not 
rely on glass as an insulator ; and yet we have 
used it almost universally. Every one has 
observed that, whenever the weather is wet or 
foggy, any article of glass is covered with a 
thin film of water, and of course every “in- 
sulator” on a line of telegraph is so covered 


with moisture. Certainly some electricity will 
escape over each glass insulator so covered 
with moisture ; and when we reflect that, on a 
line of Telegraph five hundred miles in length, 
there are 15,000 such imperfect insulators to 
conduct the fluid from the wire, we are at no 
loss to account for the dissipation of all or 
nearly all the Galvanism generated by the bat- 
tery, and the consequent bad working of the 

e. 

Without, at present, entering very minutely 
into the subject, we will state our own opinion 
as to the material which should be used for 
Telegraphic insulation. Inasmuch as glass 
cannot be so protected as to prevent its surface 
from being covered with a film of water 
(unless it be covered with varnish, in which 
case the glass itself is unnecessary and use- 
less), some other insulating substance not 
liable to that objection, should, if it can be ob- 
tained, be used. 


Jt is well known that dry wood, as an insula- 
tor, is inferior to no other material. Shellac 
is also as perfect an insulator as we have. 
Now, saturate and cover dry wood with shellac 
varnish, and we have a cheap and nearly per- 
fect insulator. Moisture does not condense 
on and cover a varnished surface, as it does a 
glass surface. Besides, the greater the extent 
of insulation, the less electricity will escape 
over it. 


It will be readily seen that a large surface 
of wood and shellac can be obtained at a much 
smaller price than it could be of glass. 

We say nothing at present of the shapes and 
forms best adapted for telegraphic purposes, 
but throw out the foregoing hints, hoping to 
hear from some of the ‘Telegraphic fraternity 
on the subject. 

We shall enter more thoroughly into the dis- 
cussion of this important matter in a subse- 
quent number. 

— . — 
The Municipal Telegraph, for Police and Fire 
Alarms 


We are gratified to learn that considerable 
interest is awakened in various large cities 
towards the introduction of the beautiful appli- 
cation af Electricity which is known as the 
“Electric Fire Alarm,” and to which reference 
was made in our November number. Dr. W. 
F. Channing and Moses G. Farmer, Esq., 
whose combined ingenuity and exertions have 
handsomely demonstrated the value of the 
system in Boston, deserve liberal remunera- 
tion for their well-directed efforts. 

With a view of benefiting alike the public 
and the inventors, we cheerfully re-publish a 
statement furnished by one of the Boston 
journals, concerning the practical working of 
the Municipal Telegraph for Police and Fire 
Alarms. 
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The importance of this beautiful System in- 
duces us to devote more space in this Maga- 
zine than we can well afford now for additiona 
illustrations. We are sure that every one of 
our readers will be interested in the additional 
details furnished by the Boston newspapers, 
from one of which we quote the following me- 
moranda :— 


(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 

It should be understood that there are two 
distinct sets of apparatus;—that by which 
news is communicated to the central office by 
police or firemen, who may receive answers at 
once by the same route;—and that by which 
all the signal bells in town are wrung without 
bell-men, without opening the doors of the 
churches in which they are, by machinery set in 
action by the operator in the central office. 

By the second of these he can ring these 
bells in eleven different ways. A continuous 
tolling at the beginning of an alarm calls at- 
tention to the bell. After eight seconds pause, 
he can strike it by one clap, or two claps close 
succeeding each other, or three such, or four, 
five, six or seven. Such blows indicate re- 
spectively that the fire is in District No. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, or 7ofthecity. The operator can also 
strike one clap, with two then close succeed- 
ing. This indicates “all out;” and he has 
other variations at command, still. 

Yesterday all the nineteen signal bells were 
struck in these various manners; sometimes 
all together ; sometimes the northern circuit 
of nine bells; or the southern, or the South 
Boston circuit alone. 


By the first series of apparatus, the signal 
system, which gives information from and to 
the signal boxes, the operator in the center re- 
ceives the news he is to give, and communi- 
cates any he may have to the signal boxes. 
Any policeman who understands the simple 
magnetic alphabet may thus send to Marshal 
Tukey from any part of the city, and receive an 
answer at once from the city building, where 
the office is. It is for this purpose alone that 
an apparatus has been lately erected in Berlin, 
and this will probably prove one of the most 
valuable features of this system. 

To insure safety here, a magnetic clock of 
Mr. Farmer’s patent, in the office, is arranged 
so that whenever it strikes, its striking shows 
whether the circuits are all complete or not. 
Any failure in the circuit would be thus noti- 
fied, at longest, within an hour to the opera- 
tor. 


Our readers undoubtedly heard the tolling 
of the bells yesterday afternoon. It was va- 
ried as different gentlemen asked for one num- 
ber or another. All the action necessary is 
the holding down at the office of the particular 
key, which on a key-board indicates 1, 2, 3, 
&c., the number of strokes to be sounded, for 


the particular purpose required. A fire in dis- 
trict No. 4, will be indicated by four strokes, a 
pause, four more, and so on, till the bell sounds 
“alj out.” 

An accessary benefit of the system is its 
protection of the town from lightning. All 
the immense surface of wire employed is in 
constant communication with sixty dischargers 
of atmospheric electricity ; which are so many 
perpetual protectors of the town oe any 
dangerous accumulation of this fluid. 

Firemen will appreciate at once the value of 
asystem which saves them less running and 
great waste oftime; and sleepy citizens with 
property in District No. 2, will be glad to know 
the moment the bells strike at night, whether 
the fire is there or in No. 7. 

The city of Boston, in the establishment of 
this machinery, has been the first city in the 
world to use the Telegraphic Communication 
for municipal and police purposes, and it has 
used it, as we have said, more completely than 
the city of Berlin, the only other place where 
it is yet attempted. 4 


Hints to Telegraphers about the necessity of in- 
creased attention, &c. 

The good feeling which induced the public 
to bear with many of the errors and difficulties 
of “the Telegraph,” is now subsiding, and the 
stern rules of “ business” are beginning to be 
applied rigidly to the Lightning Lines, as well 
as to Railroads, &c. 

See what heavy damages the juries in all 
parts of the Union are giving against any and 
all Railroad Companies upon whose lines any 
accident unfortunately occurs, Similar strin- 
gency, unless we greatly mistake the “ signs 
of the times,” will ere long be more or less 
visited upon the delinquencies of the Tele- 
graph. Increased attention to official duty is 
therefore particularly incumbent on all tele- 
graphers who properly estimate the pecuniary 
interest of the enterprise, as well as their own 
personal reputation. 

There is unfortunately too much proof of 
the fact, that in no branch of business is there 
such looseness as prevails in some of the Tel- 
egraph Lines through the Union. The re- 
collection and observation of every telegrapher 
will furnish him abundant evidence on this un- 
fortunate subject. 

We do not now propose to enter into de- 
tails; but we refer to several articles in the 
Telegraph Magazine, as indicative of our 
readiness to expose and castigate delinquen- 
cy on whatever “line” it may be detected. 
Whether it be called a Morse Line or a House 
Line—an O'Rielly Line, a Speed Line, or a 
Wade Line, on which any mal-practice occurs, 
our course will be uniform and unshrinking ; 
and we invite information from any and all 
quarters, respecting mismanagement on any of 
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those Lines—that the exposure of error or 
delinquency may operate to prevent similar 
improprieties on other routes, for the com- 
mon benefit of Telegraph Companies and the 
Public. 

Courtesy and accuracy, are scarcely less im- 
portant than fidelity, in the discharge of Tele- 
graphie duty; and Telegraphers generally, as 
they value their own welfare and the prosperity 
of thé enterprise—(one of the noblest enter- 
prises to which the intellect of mankind was 
ever devoted)—should keep steadily in view the 
maxim of Roman virtue which requires that 
one should be “not only pure, but unsus- 
pected.” 

When it is considered to what extent the 
Telegraph is made the depository of the secrets 
and confidence of the community, the reflection 
of every mind will readily furnish sermons on 
these subjects, more powerful than anything we 
could utter, although we will not hesitate to 
make specific applications of the doctrine, 


whenever necessity for censure is made appa- | 


rent to us in the transactions of any Line. 


New-York State Printing Telegraph Company. 

It affords us satisfaction to learn that the 
operations of this Company are meeting with 
reasonable success. On a route whereon so 
much competition exists, and whereon the 
business generally is so well transacted by 
other Lines, between New York and Buffalo, 
it is achieving considerable to obtain a fair 
footing for a new competitor. We have 
already spoken warmly, but only in well-de- 
served terms, of the qualifications of Mr. 
Stager (formerly on the O’Rielly Lines), who 
has now the active superintendence of this 
„House Printing Line.” The following, from 
among the letters received from Telegraphers 
along this route, indicates the interest with 
which any and all means of improvement are 
hailed by many of the employees of this Com- 
pany, as well as on other Lines established 
under the House Patent:— 
Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Tel. Mag. 

Dear Sir—Your Magazine for October has 
heen placed in my hands by one of the House 
Operators in the Utica Office. 

I rejoice to see a publication of this charac- 
ter—have wished for the past two years 
(while I have been connected with Telegraph- 
ing), to have such a periodical or medium of 
some sort, in which the views of Telegraphers 
- in relation to wire-working, (not political wire- 
pulling), might be recorded and interchanged. 

In my opinion, there is much yet to be 
learned in the practical science of Telegraph- 
ing., Some new phenomena occur often, which 
if recorded, and other minds brought to bear 
upon the subject, useful results might be ob- 
tained, 
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I hope your correspondents, who possess 
the requisite tact to make such observations, 
will, through your columns, instruct the mass, 
who, while they may not contribute any useful 
information to your Magazine, are, like myself, 
“anxious to learn.” 

I will do what I can to increase your circu- 
lation. I have had charge of the Office the 
past two years; and, while I remain in the 
business, mean to avail myself of all the oppor- 
tunities that are-afforded for more fully under- 
standing the intricacies of the craft. 

Only a word or two more, lest I may tire 
you. In my opinion, too many boys are en- 
gaged as Operators in different offices, to in- 
sure promptness and stability, such as the pub- 
lic have a right to expect. All boys are not 
alike by any means, I am glad to know of 
some boys who are of the right stamp in every 
respect. Truly yours, &c. B. 


“Maine Law” for Telegraphs. 


It is stated that the last legislature of Maine 
passed an Act making Telegraph Companies 
liable for error in dispatches, either in trans- 
mission or writing out, to the amount paid for 
its transmission to its destination, either in or 
out of the State. In case of unreasonable de- 
ray to transmit or deliver, affecting the value 
of the dispatch, the whole amount paid shall 
be refunded. Damages for falsifying a dis- 
patch, from twenty to one hundred dollars. 
Operators, agents, clerks, and other officers, are 
also held liable for any fraud committed or at- 
tempted by means of the Telegraph. 


American Crystal Palace, 
(Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations at New York.) 


The success of the Great Exhibition in 
London has given impulse to various projects 
of similar character in different nations. In 
several countries of Continental Europe, and 
also in Ireland, the example is having a salu- 
tary effect in arousing attention to kindred 
matters. 

Our dwn country will have a competitor in 
the field next spring, in the shape of a 
“ CRYSTAL Patace” at New York, which 
promises to be eminently attractive. The 
circular of Mr. Sedgwick, President of the 
company, under whose auspices the enterprise 
is undertaken, will explain the precise objects 
better than we could hope to do. To that 
interesting paper, which will be found in another 
part of this magazine, we earnestly invite the 
attention of all telegraphers throughout the 
British provinces, as well as in the United 
States. 


Each man can exert some influence in his 
sphere; and it will afford us particular satis- 
faction, if, in witnessing, as we hope to witness, 
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a triumphant success for the American Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of All Nations,” we may 
be able to state that an 5 impulse was 
given to the enterprize by the cordial and 
efficient influence of our telegraphic friends in 
all quarters of Northern America. 


Another Bombshell-Dr. Jackson’s claims to Tele- 
graphic Invention, 


The telegraph system, it might hardly be 
considered an exaggeration to assert, is scarcely 
more remarkable in ifs electric attributes, than 
in the connection it has had with controversy 
concerning its own origin and progress. . 

We have in our possession, about ten 
thousand printed pages on all sides of all 
questions connected with telegraph history in 
America—the substance of which, by no 
means “compressible in a nutshell,” will be 
published from time to time, as our limits may 
allow, in the manner we are now publishing 
portions of it, until the Telegraph Maga- 
zine shall embody every essential fact or 
circumstance relevant to the “ vext question ;” 
and it would seem that, although some im- 
portant dieffiulties have been settled, even this 
vast mass of controversy is to be considerably 
increased—in evidence of which, we are 
now presented by a distinguished gentleman, 
with a copy of a large pamphlet, containing 
sixty-six pages, purporting to be “A Full 
Exposure of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s Preten- 
sions to the Invention of the Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph.” 

The book is said to be written by the Hon. 
Amos Kendall, and certainly, from the vigor 
of the style (if we may judge from a cursory 
examination), it would do no discredit to the 
polemic reputation of that able writer. This 
we say without meaning to be understood as 
expressing any opinion at preseut upon the 
merits of the controversy; though we will not 
hesitate to express an opinion, after we shall 
have placed before our readers enough of the 
facts to enable them to judge for themselves on 
the same evidence that governs our decision. 

We will thank any gentleman for documents 
or papers that may tend to elucidate any and 
all points in telegraphic history ; and the use 
we will make of such materials, will satisfy 
all reasonable persons of the value of an im- 
partial publication like this Magazine for col- 
lecting, preserving, and disseminating the 
essential facts connected with the origin, pro- 
gress, and condition of the Telegraph System. 


New Telegraph Alphabet, and the National 
Telegraph Convention. 
We were mortified to find that, owing to 


misapprehension about the proof-sheet (as 
we werecalled westward before all the typo- 


graphical corrections were made in our last 
number), several errors occurred in printing 
the new alphabet proposed for adoption on the 
New York and New England Union Tele- 
graph Lines. We hasten to correct those 
errors, by inserting the following letter from 
Henry M. Schieffelin, Esq., the President of 
the Union Company : 
New York, Nov. 24th, 185%: 


Donald Mann, Esq., Editor of the Telegraph Magazine. 


Dear Sir—I notice that, in the new alphabet 
reported in your last number, the letters I, O, 
and R, are incorrectly represented, owing to a 
not sufficiently intelligible correction in the 
copy furnished to you. The I should be two 
dots, the O four dots, and the R a dot anda 
dash. The introduction of this alphabet ou 
the Union Line has since been postponed, in 
view of the probable action of the approaching 
National Telegraph Convention. 

Yours, respectfully, 


H. M. SCHIEFFELIN, 
President of New York and 
New England Telegraph Company. 


— . — — 


Ocean, Delaware and Philadelphia Telegraph Com- 


pany. 

The following letter indicates the sphere of 
operations of the above-named Company :— 
Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Tel, Mag. 

Dear Sir—This Line extends from Wil- 
mington to Lewes, Delaware, and is princi- 
pally used for transmitting Marine news of 
vessels passing in and out at Cape Henlopen, 
and anchoring at the Delaware Breakwater. 
It has offices at Wilmington, New Castle, Del- 
aware City, Cantwell’s Bridge, Dover, Milford, 
and Lewes. 

Rates from Wilmington to New Castle, 
Delaware City, and Cantwell’s Bridge, 10 cents 
for 10 words, and 1 cent each additional word; 
from Wilmington to Dover and Milford, 20 
and 2; and to Lewes 25 and 2. 

It does a very limited business, and is kept 
up principally by Merchants in Philadelphia. 
I will have a hat of operators sent to yon as 
soon as possible. Your obedient sevt., 


EDWARD P. ROBINSON, 
President and Superintendent O., D. and P. Tel. Co. 


Movements of Telegraphers. 


Jas. Bailey, Esq., has recently been appoint- 
ed to the responsible position of chief Tele- 
grapher, in New York, of the “ Coast Line” 
Telegraph to New Orleans. | 

Mr. Bailey, some two or three years since, 
commenced his telegraphic career as a day 
laborer on the lines west of Philadelphia. He 
had no friendly influences to advance his inte- 
rests. But strict integrity and excellent capa- 
pacity for business will exhibit themselves, 
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though their possessor be too modest or too | Professor Morse’s Claims to Priority in 


proud to display them for his own advantage. 

Many who know him, will be glad to know 
that Mr. B. has charge of one of the most im- 
portant Telegraph offices in the Union, and is 
in receipt of one of the best salaries paid in 
the business. Long may he live to enjoy his 
present, or a better, position. 


Magnetic Telegraph Company, between New York 
and Washington, 

It may be useful to some of our readers to 
know the location of the various offices on 
the Lines of this primitive company—which 
company claims to be the “ Pioneer Line” in 
the lightning business in America—and which 
has certainly proved to be one of the very best 
and most profitable, as it was one of the 
earliest, Telegraph Companies under the Morse 
Patents. It may also be somewhat interesting 
to see that the views entertained by the officers 
of this Model Line respecting the utility and 
impartiality of the Telegraph Magazine, cor- 
respond with the sentiments expressed so 
warmly by Professor Morse himself, as well as 
by the principal managing officers of most of 
the prominent Telegraph Lines in the United 
States and British possessions. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1852. 
Donal Mann, Esq., Publisher Telegraph Magazine. 

Please furnish to each of the following offi- 
ves of the “Magnetic Telegraph Company,” 
one copy of each number of your Telegraph 
Magazine, from and including the first num- 
ber, for one year, and that only, unless re-ord- 
ered. Offices, corner of Hanover and Beaver 
streets, and 203 Broadway, New York; No. 17 
Montgomery street, Jersey City; No. 305 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; No. 38 Albany street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Princeton Railroad De- 
pot, Princeton; corner State and Warren sts., 
Trenton; No, 101 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; corner Third and King streets, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; St. John street, Havre-de-Grace, 
Md.; Sun Iron Building, Baltimore; corner 
of National Hotel, Washington City. Please 
direct to “ Magnetic Telegraph offices,” at the 
above places—making twelve subscriptions. 

WM. M. SWAIN, 
President Mag. Tel. Co, 
(Second Dispatch.) 

I telegraphed to you the other day, ordering 
copies of your Magazine to be furnished to 
each of the offices upon this Line. A number 
of our operators think they would like to be- 
come subscribers to it also on their own ac- 
count, and desire to know what terms you 
furnish it to clubs, of five, twelve, &c. 

I should like to see it in the hands of ev 
Telegrapher in the country. I think it woul 
do great good. Please reply, and oblige, 

Yours, WM. M. SWAIN. 


Electrico Recording Telegraphs. 


In addition to the large portion of this Maga- 
zine already devoted to the publication of the 
judicial exposition of Professor Morse’s claims 
to originality in the invention of ELECTRIC RE- 
CORDING TELEGRAPHS, we cheerfully appropri- 
ate several additional pages to the publication 
of another paper from the same source—to the 
exclusion of several articles on various subjects, 
which were prepared for this number. 

This last statement of Professor Morse, 
which is annexed hereto, is chiefly pointed at 
the assertions made by Dr. W. F. Channing, of 
Boston, whose statement was published by us 
in the November Number of the Telegraph 
Magazine. It is, however, applicable equally 
to others who take similar grounds, including 
Dr. Jones, in his work on Telegraph History. 

With the statements which this single num- 
ber of our Magazine contains, the reader is 
possessed of all the leading features of Profes- 
sor Morse’s claims to originality in the inven- 
tion of Electric Recording Telegraphs; but 
the Appendix to the Professor’s deposition, 
(which, Appendix, we have promised to publish 
in the January Number,) will furnish many in- 
teresting papers, illustrative of the position 
taken by our distinguished countryman on this 
important question. But we will no longer de- 
lay the reader from the perusal of the article, 
just received from Professor Morse :— 


Professor Morse on Priority of his Telegraph 
Invention. 

To Donald Mann, Esq., Editor, Telegraph Magazine 

The attempt is being made, by partial and 
garbled extracts from the voluminous evidence 
in the various Telegraph cases, to fix the date 
of my Telegraph Invention at October, 1837, 
the time of filing my caveat at the Patent 
Office. On what principle of justice is this 
done? Allow me to sift this matter to the 
bottom ; and, if, in view of the facts, the in- 
telligent public shall decide, that to others, 
whether it be the ingenious Wheatstone of 
London, or the no less ingenious Steinheil of 
Bavaria, belongs the credit of having invented 
the first Recording Electric Telegraph, I am 
bound to submit to their decision, and aban- 
don the cherished illusion of twenty years of 
toil, and sacrifice, and anxiety, to wit; the be- 
lief that I had earned for my country the credit 
of what has been termed throughout the civil- 
ized world, “ the greatest invention of the age.” 

If some of our scientific men prefer, from 
whatever motive, to apply general rules in such 
a way that they may de in operation to favor 
others, but must cease their operation when 
they favor me, it is well to let the fact be known, 
that an intelligent public may know in what 
estimation to hold their reasonings. 
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As the whole matter of priority is brought 
into view on one page in your November num- 
ber, from Dr. Channing’s evidence in the Phil- 
adelphia case, I here give extracts to serve as 
the text on which I wish to comment. 

On page 52, Dr. Channing says,— The pa- 
“per of Professor Steinheil goes onto describe 
“his Registering Telegraph. This is also de- 
“ scribed in the Comptes Rendus of the French 
“ Academy, of the sitting of September 10th, 
“ 1838, pages 590 to 593. It thence appears 
“ that this Telegraph was in public operation be- 
“tween Munich and Bogenhausen on or be- 
“fore July 17th, 1837. In the same year, the 
“Deflective Electro Magnetic Telegraph of 
„Cook and Wheatstone, was patented, having 
“been sealed June 12,1837. (London Reposi- 
“tory of Patent Inventions, 1839., Vol. XI. new 
“ series, p. 1.) This brings the history of the 
“ telegraph to the time of the caveat of S. F. B. 
“Morse, in October 1837, or to the first descrip- 
“ tion of his telegraph, believed to have been giv- 
“ en to the public, in the same year; also (on au- 
“thority of a book, entitled, ‘ The American 
„% Magnetic Telegraph, by Alfred Vail, Phila- 
“ delphia, 1845, p. 70.) the time of the first test 
“ experiment of the whole plan, stated by S. F. 
B. Morse, in a letter to the Hon. Levi Wood- 
“bury, Secretary of the Treasury, and believed 
“ to be included in a report to Congress, made 
« under, date of Dec. 6, 1837, to have been de- 
« vised, but not tested until a few weeks pre- 
« vious to the 27th of September, 1837.” 

Two rules have been singularly mixed and 
unequally applied by Dr. Channing, in determin- 
ing priority of invention in thiscase. One is 
the time of construction, or the actual invention 
the other, is the time of publication, or the time of 
making known to others, what had been con- 
structed or invented. 

In order to show that Stenheil has prece- 
dence of me, he compares the time of construc- 
tion of Steinheil’s not with the time of con- 
struction of mine, but with the time of publica- 
tion of mine; choosing to consider October, 
1837, as this time of publication; and because 
June 17, 1837,is before October, 1837, there- 
fore, he would intimate that priority belongs to 
Steinheil. 

Why are these rules, so distinct in their 
character, compounded at the moment of their 
application? Apply either of them equally to 
all, and I have no objection to abide the re- 
sult. , 

If the time of construction is to considered 
the date of Steinheil’s invention, then let the 
time of construction be the date also of my 
invention. How then will the case stand. ? 

Dr. Channing, as well as the Abbé Moigno, in 
agreement with Prof. Steinheil himself gives 
the date of the construction of Steinheil’s tele- 
graph as July, 1837. Dr. Channing says,“ this 
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“telegraph was in operation between Munich 
“ and Bogenhausen, on or before July, 1837.” 
The Abbé Moigno says,—“ Son télégraphe, 
(Steinheil,) était construit en Juilet, 1837.” 
Professor Steinheil, in his first published ac- 
ount of his Telegraph, in the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences, says, De- 
puis un an qu'il était construit, en Juliet 1838.” 
—thatis, July 1837. Here we have the date un- 
mistakably, of the first construction of Stein- . 
heil’s Telegraph, 

Now, apply the same rule to mine. When 
was mine first constructed? It is in evidence, 
(in the same case in which appears Dr. Chan- 
ning's deposition,) that in November, 1835, 
there was in practical operation my Recording 
Telegraph in the New York City University— 
the same in principle that is now almost uni- 
versally adopted, not merely in this country, 
but all over Europe—and there, at least, 
accredited to me. ‘The deposition of Daniel 
Huntington is clear and full in regard to this 
telegraphic instrument; and, in another case, 
the deposition of Osbert Loomis confirms the 
same date; as does also the deposition of the 
Hon. Robert Rankin; these all saw it in ope- 
ration in 1835, and testify under oath, to the 
fact, and to the date, clearly and minutely. 

The deposition of Prof. Gale testifies to 
seeing the same Telegraph in operation in 
January, 1836; Prof. Torrey, and others, to 
seeing the same instrument at various times, 
from the autumn of 1835 to the autumn of 
1837. 


Here is established not a priority of a few 
weeks or months only, but of nearly two 
years. 


But, if it be thought that the application of 
this Rule results too favorably to me, take the 
other. Try the Rule of the time of earliest 
publication; but deal fairly, and let it be appli- 
ed to all alike. To avoid any unnecessary 
controversy here as to what has been a “ pub- 
lication” in my case, (on which I may have 
something to say at another time,) let the 
time admitted by Dr. Channing, to wit, Octo- 
ber, 1837, be admitted as the date of my 
invention. 1 

When was Steinheil’s published? I have 
some reason to know, for I shall not easily 
forget the expression of countenance 8f M. 
Aragoin the ante-room of the Academy of 
Sciences, on the 10th of September, 1838, 
when, just previous to the sitting at which I 
was about to exhibit to the Academy my Tel- 
egraph in operation, he put into my hands the 
drawings of Prof. Steinheil’s Telegraph to 
examine, and alluded to the singular coinci- 
dence that two Electric Telegraphs, one from 
Germany and one from America, were to be 
presented to the notice of the Academy at the 
same session. Steinheil's memoir was read, 
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and my Telegraphic instrument was exhibited | my telegraphic invention had not been tried 


the same afternoon; and in the Comptes Ren- 
dus of that session, are published accounts of 
both. But as mine had been previously pub- 
lished in the United States, (as is admitted,) 
so early as October 1837, how stands priority 
under this rule? 

It may be said, this disposes of the question 
so far as Steinheil is concerned; but how 
stands it with Wheatstone—for Dr. Channing 
gives the date of Wheatstone’s Telegraph, 
June 12th, 1837, on the ground that his patent 
was sealed at that date. It might be sufficient 
in the outset to say that Wheatstone’s Tele- 
graph is not in the same category. It is not, 
and never has been, a Recording Telegraph; 
it is a needle Telegraph, using evanescent 
signs. But, waiving this fact, and supposing 
it to be even identical with mine,—what then? 
The rule of time of construction, if applied, 
cannot by possibility bring June 12, 1837, be- 
fore November, 1835. 

How is it with the Rule of time of publica- 
tion? June 12th, 1837, is indeed before Octo- 
ber, 1837; but October 1837, is before Decem- 
ber, 1837, and this latter is the date of Wheat- 
stone’s publication. There is no publication 
in England of a Patent before the Enrolment ; 
and the date of Wheatstone’s enrolment is 
December 12th, 1837. This point has been 
settled by our Attorney General, and ought to 
be familiar to Dr. Channing, from his frequent 
connection with patents. The reason in the 
case is obvious enough. When a patent is 
sealed in England, there is no description or 
specification recorded; it is patented and sealed 
from its title only, which may be, and generally 
is, in the most vague and general terms; and 
ordinarily six months are accorded to the pat- 
entee to file his specifications, drawings, &c.; 
and then only is his patent enrolled, and at 
which time only does it become a publication. 
Nothing is published before. How stands pri- 
ority in this view ? 

But it is said to me, “ Unfortunately for your 
claim of priority under the Rule of time of 
construction, you have yourself used these 
words in a letter to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, of the date of September 27, 1837, to 
wit: ‘although the rest of the machinery was 
planned, yet from the pressure of unavoidable 
duties, I was compelled to postpone my experi- 
ments, and was not able to test the whole plan, 
until within a few weeks. ‘This statement to 
the Secretary, limits you to August 1837, at 
least.” 

This passage has been quoted from my let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
plausibly perverted to mean, what it was not 
intended to mean, and does not mean when 
taken in connection with the facts of the case. 
It has been misapprehended as intending to 
declare that the main and essential parts of 
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until within a few weeks of the writing of 
that letter—that is to say, some time in August, 
or beginning of September 1837; and, there- 
fore, it is insisted my invention must take date 
from that time at farthest. If at first blush 
this passage would.seem to a casual reader to 
favor the construction attempted to be put 
upon it, still I cannot but think that a candid 
and unprejudiced mind, in view of all the evi- 
dence in the case, would have sought in that 
evidence for a more limited meaning to the 
sentence, the better to reconcile what might 
seem to be contradictory. In the light of that 
evidence, it could not mean that I had not con- 
structed and put into successful operation, as 
early as the autumn of 1835, (two years pre- 
vious to the date to which they would force 
me to descend,) a Telegraphic instrument, 
which, by means of an Electro Magnet, opera- 
ting by the power of a current of Electricity, to 
attract an armature affixed to a lever, marked a 
peculiar system of characters, signs of intelli- 
gence, on a strip of paper moved by clock-work, 
beneath a pencil. These are the essential and 
well-known characteristics of my present sys- 
tem; and that so much was done and shown in 
November, 1835, is attested by witnesses of 
unimpeachable integrity, as I have already 
stated. 

What then didI mean, by “ the whole plan, 
that was not tested till within a few weeks“! 
Cleariy, I could not have referred to this instru- 
ment of 1835; for that had been tested repea- 
tedly, two years before. By reference to my 
caveat, which was then just prepared, and the 
petition written and sent to the Patent Office 
only the day after my letter to the Secretary, 
to wit., September 28th, 1837, the answer is 
obvious. I had been engaged at intervals for 
more than a year previous to Sept. 1837, in 
constructing a new instrument, which I intend- 
ed should be more perfect, embodying the first, 
indeed, but with additions which {iben deia. 
ed, and from the beginning had deemed, essen- 
tial to perfect “my whole plan.” 

That this point may be made perfectly clear, 
J will give the general and essential character- 
istics of the first Telegraph of 1835, and also 
of the one contemplated when speaking of the 
“whole plan” in my letter to the Secretary, of 
Sept. 1837. 

The Telegraph of 1835, consisted of the 
following parts: 

Ist. A train of clock wheels to regulate the 
motion of a strip of paper. 

Qd. Cylinders from which, and on which, the 
paper was unrolled and rolled. 

3d. A pendulum lever, through the bottom of 
which a pencil plays in contact with the moving 
strip of paper. 

Ath. An armature attached to the pendulum, 
to be moved in one direction by an Electro- 
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magnet, and by a small weight or spring in the 
other. 

5th. An Electro-magnet, so placed as to 
attract (when charged) the armature upon the 
pendulum. 

6th. A Galvanic Battery of a single cup. 

th. Conductors—the coils of the Electro- 
magnet being part thereof, and broken at two 
cups of mercury attached to— 

8th. A portrule which carried regularly for- 
ward certain pieces of cogged metal in a rule, 
under a lever with a fork, raised out of or 
plunged into the two cups, to break or close 
at pleasure the galvanic circuit. 

9th. A system of signs for numerals, being 
dots and spaces, indicated by V shaped char- 
acters, 

These were some of the parts and their 
combination, that had been testedin 1835; and 
they constituted the Telegraph apparatus 
planned on board the Sully, in 1832, but not 
the “whole plan.” There was one part then 
deemed essential to the practical use of the 
whole plan, to wit: the Dictionary or Vocabu- 
lary, which had not been added, and without 
which the exhibition of the apparatus to the 
public would have been unsatisfactory ; and, if 
numerals only had continued to be the signs 
marked, it was an indispensable part. 

In elaborating the invention in its early sta- 
ges, many modifications of its various parts 
were tried, and many of the supposed improve- 
ments, then deemed necessary to its perfection, 
have since been found unnecessary and use- 
less. I had devised, for example, as an im- 
provement, a new mode of shaping and apply- 
ing the paper on which the characters are 
marked, to take the place of the strip or ribbon 
first used in the telegraph instrument of 1835. 
The ribbon, however, has since proved to be 
the best in practice; but this modification was 
then deemed by me necessary to my “ whole 
plan.” This supposed improvement consisted 
in applying the paper in a sheet over a cylinder, 
and in so adjusting the marking upon it, that 
when the sheet was removed from the cylinder, 
it would form a regular page “prepared for 
binding into a volume.” This is not only allu- 
ded to in my caveat, but also in my letter to 
the Secretary, and was the actual mode of 
marking on the paper in the first exhibitions 
of the Telegraph to Congress, and the result 
was satisfactory. 

An Alarum was another part thought to be 
essential to the “ whole plan.“ It was early 
planned, but not attached to the first instru- 
ment of 1835. It was attached to the new 
instrument as early as September, 183'7, and 
exhibited at the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, as early as February, 1838, and also to 
ee in the beginning of the same year, 
1838. 

The Bascule, or pole-changer, was another 


device thought at this time also to be necessa- 
ry to perfect my “whole plan.” It was devised 
to prevent an imagined and possible difficulty, 
to wit:—the retention of magnetism in the 
magnets, by the constant flow of the current 
in one direction. This was the earliest part 
discarded as unnecessary, after the filing of the 
caveat; and was, indeed, never operated in con- 
nection with the other apparatus. When the 
“whole plan” was tested, it comprised a new 
instrument, substantially built, with a Diction- 
ary specially prepared and numbered to the 
amount of some 52,000 words, and a new 
Register, with the sheet of paper on acylinder 
instead of the strip or ribbon, together with a 
greater length of wire than had been previous- 
ly tried, and an Alarum: these, in addition to 
the parts of the first instrument of 1835, 
which I have enumerated, constituted the 
“whole plan” spoken of. Js there, therefore, 
any difficulty in reconciling the statements that 
my telegraph was constructed in its essential 
particulars and was practically operated in 
1835, while it is also stated that my whole 
plan, with the view I then entertained of what 
constituted my “whole plan,” was not tested 
till the autumn of 1839? Does it neutralize 
the fact that enough was constructed in 1835, 
to demonstrate the practicability of the Tele- 
graph, because I considered at the time of 
entering my caveat, that more than enough was 
required to complete my whole plan, and that 
experience has since proved these additions to 
be superfluous? 

Study does not always result in simplicity— 
it very often encumbers a simple thought or 
process with complication. Such was the case 
here. The truth is, the child was born, and 
breathed, and spoke, in 1835. It had then all 
the essential characteristics of the future man. 
The fact that I afterwards considered it not in 
a condition to live unless it were clothed with 
certain shapes and superfluities of dress, since 
proved to be encumbrances, and so laid aside, 
surely does not prove that the true and living 
child, on that account, was not then born. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAM’L. F. B. MORSE. 
Po’keepsie, December 1852. 


Col. Speed’s Lines, &. 

One of the most intelligent and energetic 
personages connected with Western Tele- 
graphing, is Col. Jonn J. SPEED, Jr., now of 
Detroit, but formerly of Ithaca, in the State of 
New York. He was the most active oppo- 
nent of Mr. O’Rielly, during the conflicts re- 
sulting from the unfortunate collisions between 
Mr. O’R. and the Morse Patentees, in reference 
to Contracts and Patents. The Lines known 
as Speed’s Lines have been managed with 
prudence, fidelity, and energy, under difficul- 
ties which, for the sake of all concerned, (in- 
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cluding the whole Public,) we hope never 
again to see repeated. 

We are promised a statement of the extent 
and condition of the Lines with which Col. 
Speed has been connected—including the 
Lines in which he is associated with Mr. Cor- 
NELL and Mr. Wave. And in publishing that 
statement, it will afford us pleasure to express 
more fully our sentiments respecting the 
troubles he has encountered in bringing his 
Lines to the respectable and efficient condition 
on which they are now established. A com- 
munication from Col. Speed, concerning his 
experiments on Batteries, will be found else- 
where in this Magazine. 

Meantime, we copy from the Cincinnati 
Gazette a statement respecting the course of 
Col. Speed since the settlement of the difficul- 
ties which have long embarrassed, but which, 
it is hoped,will not longer embarrass, the Tele- 
graph Enterprise; for the public interest, as 
well as the interest of all concerned in the 
Telegraph Companies, requires a cessation of 
the conflicts which have so long prevented the 
Telegraph from attaining the degree of per- 
fection which the welfare of Society impera- 
tively demands: 7 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 29. 

Henry O’Rielly, Esq., whose mighty energies 
extended the Telegraph with a rapidity almost 
equal to its own magic powers, and who has 
sustained for five years an uninterrupted fight 
with the Morse Patentees, in almost all the 
Courts of the Union, has finally effected an 
amicable settlement with the Patentees, and 
obtained the undisputed right to construct 
lines of Telegraph, using the Morse Patents 
west of the Ohio. Col. Speed, of Detroit, who 
acted as the Attorney of the Morse Patentees 
in the commencement of suits against O’Rielly 
at the West, and under whose auspices the 
Morse lines have been greatly extended, is 
now acting in concert with Mr. O’Rielly in the 
construction of new lines, and in harmonizing 
the working of lines now in operation. We 
do not envy the position of that man who at- 
tempts to fight both those gentlemen at the 
same time. We understand that some of our 
Indiana friends have put themselves in that 
position—Guess they will have a good time 
of it. 


tt Abuse” of the Telegraph—Once more. 
Statement of Messrs. Smith and Bailey. 

In the preceding numbers of this Magazine, 
we published some articles respecting the oper- 
ations of acertain few of the Telegraphers, 
who were (and it seems yet are) employed on 
the short line between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, belonging to the Atlantic and Ohio Tele- 
graph Company, which line was originally con- 
structed by Mr. O'Rielly for that company, 


and is now managed by Mr. James D. Reid, as 
Superintendent, under the direction of the Com- 
pany ; forming part of a range, known as “ Na- 
tional ” Telegraph Lines. 

Those articles contained allegations, that cer- 
tain Telegraphers at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, employed on the range thus superintended 
by Mr. Reid, had been detected in selling the 
private dispatches belonging to the New 
York Associated Press, to several papers or 
News Agents, and pocketing the money re- 
ceived for them. We said in our former no- 
tice of this disreputable affair, that we believed 
that James D. Reid, Superintendent of the 
Line, on being put in possession of the facts, 
promptly discharged the delinquents. We are 
now informed that the above reference to Mr. 
Reid is erroneous. 

Mr. Bailey, now Chief Telegrapher in New 
York office of the New Orleans Coast Line 
Telegraph,” and Mr. Charles T. Smith, a gen- 
tleman well known in the telegraph business, 
have taken occasion to inform us of the materi- 
al facts in the case, which were pretty correct- 
ly stated by us before, except so far as they 
referred to Mr. Reid’s course of action. 

At the time the “ News Robbery ” was be- 
ing perpetrated, Mr. Smith informs us that he 
was Chief Operator in the New York Office of 
theAtlantic and Ohio Line, that Mr. Bailey was 
his assistant, and that on his getting possession 
of conclusive evidence, in the handwriting of 
the conspirators, that certain persons at Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, employed on the same 
line with himself, had conspired together, to de- 
fraud some of the customers of the Company, 
by feloniously exposing and selling their pri- 
vate dispatches to other and rival parties, he 
at once presented the whole matter to Mr. 
Reid, who refused to take any action in regard 
to it; when he, Smith, determined that the af- 
fair should be noticed, presented it to the 
Board of Directors of the Company, who did 
act upon it, by promptly discharging the delin- 
quents. 

But it is not a little surprising to learn, as 
we do from Messrs. Smith and Bailey, that the 
very persons thus removed for grossest cause, 
were immediately re-employed by James D. 
Reid, and that they are still employed in their 
former confidential and responsible positions 
positions which they eminently disgrace. 

We have already had occasion to remark, 
that the Telegraph business demanded the 
fullest confidence of the public: it cannot be 
sustained without it. But how can business 
men repose confidence in a line, which employs 
agents that have been detected in abusing the 
trust reposed in them, in feloniously disposing 
of the information paid for by, and belonging 
to others, to replenish theirown pockets? As 
well might the Post-Master General, continue 
a deputy in office, who had been convicted of 
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robbing the mail, and ask the Public to believe 
that their letters would be safe in his hands. 


Telegraph Superintendents, certainly, can- 
not know that their employees are all honest. 
They are liable to be imposed upon. But 
surely they can avoid employing persons who 
have shown themselves cishonest and unworthy 
of confidence. ö 


The Telegraph business, as at present con- 
ducted, is susceptible of great abuses many 
of which are very difficult of detection: But 
when gross and flagrant outrages are detected, 
and proved to have been committed, the Pub- 
lic, as well as all honorable men engaged in 
the business, have a right to demand that the 
delinquents receive some more signal evidence 
of the disapprobation of the Company which 
employs them than a sham removal one day, to 
be followed by a re-appointment the next. A 
few such experiments on the good nature of 
the Public would not probably increase the 
business of the line or augment its quarterly 
dividends. It may be an unpleasant and an 
ungracious task to discuss such matters: But 
it is a necessary one, and we shall not shrink 
from it. 


We have no disposition or intention to in- 
jure in any way the parties connected with the 
transactions above referred to. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be foreign to our purpose, and 
unnecessary. But we shall, in this or any uth- 
er similar case, call public attention to any 
Telegraph Company or Telegraph Superin- 
tendent that (for personal or any other rea- 
sons) retain persons in places of trust and 
responsibility, whom they know to be unworthy 
of confidence. 


If in any case we err in our statements, our 
columns are open to correction: But, in this 
matter, our informants are every way reliable, 
and hold the positive proof, written telegraphi- 
cally by the persons implicated, of the truth of 
what they say. 


Important Experiments with Magneto- 
Electric Batteries. 


The following communication from Col. 
Speed, of Detroit, will be found interesting. 
We believe he has made the first and only 
really successful application of Magneto. Elec- 
tricity to Telegraphic purposes. He seems to 
believe it quite possible that Magneto-Elec- 
tricity may be less affected by bad insulation 
than Galvanism is, and his experiment certainly 
tends to confirm such .an opinion. 
look with considerable interest to any further 
experiments by Col. Speed, or others, tending 
to demonstrate the comparative merits and 
value of different batteries. Few men have 
\abored more enthusiastically in Telegraphing: 


We shall 
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Col. Speed’s Experiments on Batteries. 
Detroit, 10th Dec. 1852. 
To the Editor of the Telegraph Magazine: 

Several articles have appeared in your paper 
relative to the use of Magneto-Hlectricity for 
the working Telegraph lines, in place of Gal- ~ 
vanic Electricity now used; and in your last 
number you refer to an experiment made at 
Detroit by Mr. Baily. The trial of a perma- 
nent magnet, with revolving helices, at De- 
troit, was made by Mr. Charles Ford and my- 
self, at my suggestion, in January, 1851, with 
a magnet made by Mr. Baily for Mr. Ford, for 
another purpose. 

The magnet used was of steel, ten inches in 
length, with two helices, about the size of 
those used in the Morse Relay Magnet. It 
was tried on our Western line, between De- 
troit and Kalamazoo, a distance of 150 miles. 

With a five cup Grove battery at Kalamazoo, 
and thesteel magnet at Detroit, the line worked 
as well as it did with a Grove battery at each 
end: With the battery off at Kalamazoo, he 
got Detroit’s writing very well; but it required 
a nice adjustment for Detroit to get Kalama- 
z0o's writing. 

The night we tried the experiment, it rained 
very hard all the afternoon and evening, and 
our line was in bad order, as many of the in- 
sulators were off. Under such circumstances 
it was a matter of surprise to me to be able 
to get Kalamazoo’s writing at all, with no bat- 
tery at that end, and nothing but the steel 
magnet at this. I have not had time since to 
repeat the experiment, but think it highly 
probable that Magneto-Electricity may be sub- 
stituted for Galvanic Electricity in working 
Telegraph lines; especially if it shall be found 
on trial, that Magneto-Electric currents require 
lesa insulation. I do not assert this as a fact; 
but, from the experiments I have made, I am 
induced to believe that it may be so, altho’ 
contrary to the generally received opinion that 
all secondary currents are of high intensity, 
and require the best possible insulation. 

The only objection to the use of permanent 
magnets as a substitute for the galvanic batte- 
ry, is the cost of the gearing, and the winding 
up of aweight sufficient to revolve the helices. 

Respectfully, J. J. SPEED, Jr. 


American Patent System, and the abuses thereof. 

The statements of the Hon. Edmund Burke, 
late Patent Commissioner (quoted in the first 
number of the Telegraph Magazine), are hav- 
ing a salutary effect in arousing public atten- 
tion to a thorough consideration of the abuses 
of the Patent System and the Patent Office — 
It is evident, from his statements, that strin- 
gent legislation is required to secure to honest 
inventors a just reward for their efforts, assail- 
ed as those efforts are by corruption even in 
the Patent Office itself. 
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The enemies of inventors are noi the public 
at Jarge—for the people generally wish to see 
justice done, and to have ingenuity properly 
rewarded. But the real enemies, as most in- 
ventors find, are the owners of Patents, who, 
having acquired wealth themselves, endeavor 
by bribery, corruption, or “ whatever other 
means may promise success,” to prevent either 
competition or improvement which may dimin- 
ish the profits of their monopoly. 


Mr. Burke’s statements referred particularly 
to the corruptions connected with the re-issue 
of the Woodworth Patent for Planing Ma- 
chines. But, if there was corruption shown 
in that case, it is not impossible that similar 
villainy may be practiced in many others. 


These planing-machine operations, touching 
as they do the pockets of every man who 
treads upon a boarded floor, have excited par- 
ticular attention throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that considerable interest is manifest- 
ed respecting the nature of the combination by 
which the owner of the Woodworth Patents 
was lately induced to “ stipulate,” as the news- 
papers say he actually stipulated, that neither 
he nor “his assignees should hereafter prose- 
cute the owners or agents of the Beardslee 
machines, for any infringement of the Wood- 
worth Patents!!!” 


Is this another of the profligate and cow- 

ardly bargains which inventors too often make 
with monopolists, to crush and destroy other 
inventors in the same line of business? and 
was the Beardslee Patent too weak to stand 
upon its own merits, without an alliance with 
the Woodworth Monopoly? Or has the 
person who, in season and out of season, 
denounced the renewals of the Woodworth 
Patent as corrupt schemes for defrauding the 
public out of their just rights, and for the op- 
pression and destruction of any person who 
should have ingenuity enough to perfect a 
better invention—has he also become one of 
the allies or instruments of the Monopoly 
against which he formerly denounced “ eternal 
warfare?” We pause for a reply; and shall 
look with increased interest for Congressional 
action upon Patent questions. 


In the meantime, we refer our readers again 
to the pregnant statements of Ex-Commis 
sioner Burke, which last winter excited the 
attention and astonishment of the New York 
and other State Legislatures, and which are 
worthy the serious attention of the whole Ame- 
rican People. 


We refer to these matters especially, as 
the movements of the Planing-Machine Mono- 
polists have, for several years, tended to influ- 
ence Patent Legislation in a manner seriously 
oe Telegraphers, as well as the public 
generally. 


Management of Western Corporations. 


The extent to which Eastern capitalists have 
become interested in Western Railroads and 
other Corporations, renders it particularly im- 
portant to Western interests that entire good 
faith shall be manifested by the Western offi- 
cers upon whom devolve the management of 
the vast amount of stocks and money passing 
through their hands. 

One such piece of villainy as was lately at- 
tempted at Indianapolis by a few of the off- 
cers and resident stockholders of an incorpo- 
rated Company, for the purpose of sacrificing 
the interests of Eastern owners of stock, had 
it not been promptly frowned down by respon- 
sible men living at that place, would have giv- 
en a serious shock to confidence on the part of 
Eastern and European capitalists, holding 
millions of interest in the various Stocks 
of the State of Indiana and other Western 
States. We forbear saying more on this sub- 
ject, till we see clearly what is done (or doing) 
to wipe out the stain occasioned by the 
attempted rascality. 

Relevant to this matter, we may copy a 
couple of paragraphs indicating the suspicion 
which is attached to the conduct of a western 
City Corporation, even in our own State, for 
practicing a not very creditable trick upon peo- 
ple who subscribed for its stock : 


[From the Rochester Daily American.] 

The New York Express has the following 
in reference to the course taken by our Com- 
mon Council, in the sale of the City Rail Road 
Bonds: 

“The conduct of the Common Council of 
Rochester, in first obtaining bids in this city, 
and afterwards awarding their loan of $100,- 
000 to parties at home, at a trifling advance 
over the bids in this city, has been severely an- 
imadverted upon. The brokers in this city 
who undertook to bring the loan on the market, 
should not have allowed themselves to be used 
for such an object.” 


(From the Same.) 

Tue R. R. Bonns Acain.—A correspondent 
of the N. Y. Journal. of Commerce, writing 
from this city, among other things says, 1 
understand that an injunction has been served 
on the Mayor, restraining him from issuing the 
bonds at all; and the probability is that the 
loan will fall to the ground. The citizens are 
not satisfied with the course that has been pur- 
sued, and think that the Common Council have 
shown themselves to be great boobies.” 


The Bangor Whig states that Rev. Prof. 
Pond, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
has been recently delivering a course of lec- 
tures before the students, against Phrenolpgy, 
and against the doctrines now universally prev- 
alent, that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
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“ Great Men never Die.” 


While our last No. was passing to the Press, 
on the 16th of November, the whole people of 
the American Commercial Metropolis, without 
distinction of sect or party, were moving sadly 
to the obsequies of Daniel Webster. Eulogy 
upon the illustrious dead would be presump- 
tuous on our part, when his simple name ex- 
cites recollections of intellect, and patriotism, 
and eloquence, that furnish their own enduring 
monument. 

It is aptly remembered by one of our edi- 
torial brethren, that, in the oration delivered by 
Webster in Faneuil Hall, on the death of 
Adams and Jefferson, the orator tells us—and 
his words have now full application to himself 
—that “great and good men never die.”— 

«+ Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are now 
no more. As human beings, indeed they are 
no more. They are no more, as in 1776, bold 
and fearless advocates of independence; no 
more, as on subsequent periods, the heads of 
the government; no more, as we have recently 
seen them, aged and venerable objects of re- 
gard and admiration. They are no more. 
They are dead. But how little is there of the 
great and good which can die! To their coun- 
try they yet live, and live, and live forever. 
They live in all that perpetuates the remem- 
brance of men on earth; in the recorded proof 
of their own great actions; in the offspring of 
their intellect; in the deep engraved lines of 
public gratitude, and in the respect and homage 
of mankind. They live in their example, and 
they live, emphatically, and will live in the in- 
fluence which their lives and efforts, their 
principles and opinions, now exercise on the 
affairs of men, not only in their own country, 
but throughout the civilized world. A supe- 
rior and commanding human intellect, a truly 
great man, when heaven vouchsafes so rare a 
gift, is not a temporary flame, burning bright 
for a while and then expiring, giving place to 
a returning darkness. It is rather a spark of 
fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with 
power to enkindle the common mass of hu- 
man minds; so that when it glimmers in its 
own decay, and finally goes out in death, no 
night follows, but it leaves the world all 
light, all on fire, from the potent contact of its 
own spirit. Bacon died; but the human un- 
derstanding, roused by the touch of his mira- 
culous wand to a perception of the true phil- 
osophy, and the just mode of inquiring after 
truth, has kept on its course successfully ahd 
gloriously. Newton died; yet the courses of 
the spheres are still known, and they move on 
in the orbits which he saw and described for 
them in the infinity of space.” 


Ta oa a ee AAA ee ate eee er mere 

Nor. The article of Professor Morse, promised (at page 
114),¢0 be given in the January number of the Magazine, 
is actually given in the present number, at pages 127-8-9, 
&c. ; as it reached us earlier than we anticipated. 


The Song of the Telegraph, 
I have heard men say that when winds were high, 
And clouds were tossing about the sky, 
Journeying over some lone morass, 
Where the endless wires of the telegraph pass, 
They have stood, and listened, and trembled with fear, 
The song of the telegraph to hear.— 
Asad and most unearthly strain, 
A sharp, low moan, like a soul in pain, 
Rising and falling fitfully, 
Like the long waves after a storm at sea. 
I have thought and wondered many a time 
What the wire would say, could it speak in rhyme ; 
And thinking much, and wondering long, 
At length have found the telegraph’s song. 


Lo, the golden age is come! 
Light has broken o'er the world! 
Let the cannon mouth be dumb, 
Let the battle - flag be furled ! 
God hath sent me to the nations, 
To unite them, that each man 
Of all future generations 
May be cosmopolitan. 
1, the lightning—the destroyer— 
I, the untameable, the proud-— 
To be harnessed to the wire, 
I have left my thunder-cloud. - 
Harbinger of peace and union, 
Messenger no more of wrath, 
To establish sweet communion 
Down to earth I take my path. 


With the olive branch extended, 
Swift I go to every shore ; 

Soon all nations shall be blended, 
They shall learn of war no more. 

Peace and progress be for ever 
Printed on the hearts of men, 

So that future time may never 
See a battle-field again. 


Soon beneath the deep Atlantic, 
Far below the swelling wave, 
Will my still small voice be passing 
To the land that owns the slave. 
Shame, oh, shame! that starry banner 
Doth not yet the stripe disown : 
Shame, that great name be degraded 
With the lash, the chain, the groan !* 


Now, the world is growing better, 
Now that progress leads the van, 

Is it not a strange injustice, 
To enslave a fellow man? 

Are ye not the world’s free traders, 
Ye yourselves the brave, the free ? 

Rise—annihilate this horror, 
This foul stain of slavery !* 


The Assyrian is forgotten, 
And the old race of the Nile, 
And we stand amid their ruins 
Gazing oneach wondrous pile ; 
And the glory is departed 
From the bright Hellenian shore ; 
And though Rome is still in being, 
Yet the Roman lives no more. 


But Britannia stands for ever, 
Throned upon the eternal seas 
Nailed,to every mast, her banner 
Floats for ever on the breeze; 
And we laugh at our old quarrels, 
All our foolish deeds of yore ; 
Weare older grown and wiser, 
We are children now no more. 


Let America with England 
Hand in hand uphold the “ right,” 
Be their path the path of progress 
And their fame shall know no blight; 
For they are the noblest nations 
That the sun hath ever blest— 
Brave Old England and her children, 
In the broad lands of the West! [Eng. Paper- 


* An American Telegraph song might keenly retort 
these sarcasms, by reference to the worse than African 
bondage and degradation of millions of white-faced slaves 
groaning under the influence of British tyranny.— Editor. 
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Professor Morse’s Deposition.—The Result of the American Telegraph Magazine. 


Suit. 


The large portion of this number of the 
Telegraph Magazine which is devoted to the 
publication of Professor Morse’s statement, as 
that statement was submitted to the U. S. 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
will not be grudged by any reader who desires 
to “hear all sides” of the important questions 
under consideration. 


The result of the suit in which this deposi- 
tion was taken, is already generally known 
‘among Telegraphers. The Court (Judge 
Kane presiding) decided in favor of Morse on 
nearly all points, and consequently decreed an 
injunction against the Bain instruments as in- 
fringements on Morse’s patents. The contro- 


versy between the Lines was finally compro-- 


mised by a union of both under the patents of 
Morse and the charter of the “ Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company —which latter name is the 
rather broad designation of the primitive 
Morse Line between New-York and Wash- 
ington, now rejoicing under the presidency of 
„Mr. Swain, of the Ledger.” 


The line of telegraph proposed to be laid 
down from the Hague to the English coast, has 
already been carried from the Hague to Schev- 
inengen; but the wire will not be thrown across 
the channel till next year, owing to the boist- 
erous state of the weather. It is stated that 
the line will terminate at Lowestoft, and not at 
Harwich, as at first intended. 


The Hartford Courant says there stands 
on the “Charter Oak Place,” owned by Hon. 
L. W. Stuart, an Apple Tree imported in 1638 
by George Wyllys, and which is therefore at 
least two hundred and fourteen years old. It 
is an English Pearmain. The past season it 
bore quite liberally; and a small branch on 
which is a number of apples, has been preser- 
ved in spirits and presented to the Historical 
Society. 


Pay Your Postacre.—A New Hampshire 
editor commends the following terrible lines 
to some of his correspondents, “who have 
forgotten good manners in writing upon their 
own business, and saddled him with a postage 
of five cents to save themselves three :” 


The man that now-a-days will write, 
And not prepay his letter, 

Is worser than the heathens are, 
What don’t know any better ; 

And if you take a fine-tooth comb, 
And rako down “ all creation,” 

You couldn't find a meaner man 
In this ’ere mighty nation. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 15, 1852. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES, 


In consequence of the large amount of in- 
teresting matter pressing on our columns for 
publication, we have been obliged to defer, 
until the January number, the following among 
other articles : 

1. Extracts from and comments on that part 
of the Census relating to Telegraphing in the 
United States. 

2. Notices of Western Telegraph lines— 
Speed’s, Wade’s, and others. 

3. Reasons why Western Lines have not 
sooner paid dividends; with reasons showing 
that, with proper management, they can and 
will pay large profits. 

es Sie Literature—Reports, Address- 
es, &c. 

5. Prof. Morse’s “'Tatxine Telegraph.” 

6. Answer to inquiries as to management, 
present condition, and future prospects of the 
“People’s Telegraph Line,” between Louisville 
and New Orleans. 

7. Telegraphs in California—two Lines now 
being construeted. 

8. Telegraphs in Australia and other coun- 
tries. 

9. Deposition of Professor Henry. 


Persons Wishing to Advertise, 


Will find their interest in publishing notices 
in the advertising department of the American 
Telegraph Magazine—circulating as it does, 
among a class of persons occupying important 
positions, and scattered all over North Ameri- 
ca. (See rates of advertising.) 


To Telegraphers. 


Good Telegraphers, wishing to change their 
positions, or obtain situations, may find it to 
their interest to advertise in the American 
Telegraph Magazine. By an advertisement in 
this number it will be seen that some Tele- 
graphers are wanted, “to learn and work the 
House System.” 


A new and simple method of protecting sub- 
marine electrical conductors has just been in- 
vented by Mr. T. Allan, of Edinburgh. The 
exterior protecting iron wires are placed longi- 
tudinally, instead of spirally, as is done in the 
Dover and Calais rope, and yet are quite flexi- 
ble. By this means, about one half the quan- 
tity of protecting wires will give a greater 
security against a longitudinal strain upon the 
copper conductors than can be attained when 
the wires pass spirally around them. The 
process, too, is less costly than the former one. 
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National Telegraph Oonvention. 
NOTICE. 

MORSES AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.— 
TO ALL LINES IN AMERICA.—For the 
purpose of consummating a unity of action in 
such affairs of the Telegraph System as may be 
deemed material to the common interest, the un- 
dersigned propose a meeting of the representa- 
tives of all the Telegraph Lines in America work- 
ing the Morse System of Telegraph, at WASH- 
INGTON CITY, March 5th, 1853. 

It is useless to enlarge upon the necessities re- 
quiring a general meeting of the kind designated 
above, and unnecessary to add what can or would 
be submitted for consideration in the premises, ex- 
cept that we have in view a joint action through 
this Convention on such matters as may be of in- 
terest to the lines in common, without regard to 
the special interest of any given line or connec- 
tion. 

The signals and abbreviations of lines differ— 
the counting of words frequently disagree-—the 
style and manner of operating and doing business 
generally are as diversified as there are powers to 
create, and there are doubtless many points that 
can be acted upon by a Convention, which would 
redound to the weal of all lines, without any dis- 
turbance of their pecuniary affiliation or respective 
interests. 

The undersigned are the representatives of but 
a portion of the lines in America, gnd it is desira- 
ble to have a representation from as many of the 
lines as possible. Such as desire to unite in the 
Convention aforesaid are requested by their Presi- 
dents or Superintendents to notify either of the 
undersigned, by letter, of their willingness to co- 
operate in the same. 

AMOS KENDALL, 

Pres't. Western Telegraph Company. 
WM. M. SWAIN, 

Pres’t. The Magnetic Telegraph Co. 
F. O. J. SM 


Pres't. Boston and Portland Tel. Co. 
T. S. FAX TON, 

Pres't. N. V., A. and Buffalo Tel. Co. 
ELAM ALEXANDER, 

Pres't. W. and N. O. Tel. Co. 

H. M. SCHIEFFELIN, 

Pres't. N. Y. & N. E. U. Telegraph Co. 
HENRY O'RIELLY. 
WILLIAM TANNER, 

Pres't. N. O. and Ohio Telegraph Co. 
TAL. P. SHAFFNER, 

Pres't. St. Louis and N. O. Tel. Co. 
ISAAC M. VEITCH, 

Pres't. St. Lonis and Mo. R. Tel. Co. 
J. H. WADE, 

Pres’t. Cleve., Cin. and St. L. Tel. Co. 
A. C. GOELL. 

President of the Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre Telegraph 
Company. and also the Susquehanna River and N. and 
W. Branch Telegraph Company. 

JOHN J. SPEED, Jr. 
Of Erie and Michigan Tel. Co. 
Philadelphia, September, 1852. Nov.—tf. 


Telegraphers Wanted. 


Five or six practical (Morse or Bain) Tele- 
graphers wanted, to learn and work the House 
System. None but men of established reputation 
need apply. Good wages will be paid, if the ap- 
plicants become successful operators. 

Nov.—tſ. J. McKenney, 

New York. 


Law & Knevitt's 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
For Procuring and Disposing of Patents, Trans- 


acting Legal Business, &c., &c., 

52 JOHN STREET, 
8. D. LAW, New York. 
G. M. KNEVITT. 


REFERENCES. 
Hon. R. H. GLLRET, 52 John St., New York. 
Messrs. DEPPERMANN & Axsurtis, New York. 
CARLES Lamina, Esq., Clichy, Paris. 
G. H. Evans, Esq., 118 Fenchurch st., London. 
Aurex. Bain. Esq. (inventor of Telegraph), Lon- 
don. 
Messrs, Mann, Foster & Mann, Liverpool. 
Messrs, Oxtver & WILxIxSs, 31 St. Swithen’s 
Lane, & 3 Rue Brederoden, Bruxelles. Dec. tf. 


Telegraph Clerk Wanted. 

One who is well acquainted with the city, and 
has had an experience of not less than six months 
in registering and preparing dispatches for deliv- 
ery. Apply to box 82, Post Office. Nov.—tſ. 


American Crystal Palace, 
City of New York, 
For the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 
The attention of the Telegraphers through the 
Union is directed to the Circular of Mr. Sedg- 
wick, President of the Association—containing 
particulars of the proposed Exhibition. Dec.—tf. 
C K-: —2Tů 


Situation Wanted. 

A good practical Telegrapher, now employed 
on an important Southern Line, desires a location 
in a Northern latitude—the State of New York 
preferred. Satisfactory testimonials furnished. Ad- 
dress XYZ, care of Editor American Telegraph 
Magazine. Dec.—tf. 


Telegraph Materials. 

Persons desiring any articles connected with 
Telegraphic operations, are referred to the adver- 
tisements of Norton’s Telegraph Rooms, on the 
last page of the cover of the American Telegraph 
Magazine. Dec.—tf. 
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ADVERTISING. 
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It is particularly requested, that all addressing orders to 
me would write in a plain hand the name in full of the 
Town or Post-Office, County and State, to which they wish 
their answers forwarded. 

Subscribers are authorized and requested to send bank 
notes or change by mail, at my risk, provided it is done in 
the presence of the Post Master, and the letters are franked. 

post Office Stamps taken at their value. These are 
185 most convenient to send, and there is no discount upon 
them. 

All communications and remittances intended ſor this 
Office, in order to secure attention, should be post paid. 

All letters addressed (post paid) to DONALD 
MANN, Editor Telegraph Magazine, New Vork. 
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NORTON’S TELEGRAPH ROOMS, 
177 Broadway, New York. 


The attention of Telegraph companies through- | nament to the instruments furnished. Iam also 
gut the United States and British Provinces, is re- | prepared to carry out any original design, altera- 
spectfully invited to my stock of magnetic and | tion or improvement in the construction of instru- 
chemical Telegraph apparatus, which will be | ments, &c., which may be suggested by the taste 
found extensive and complete. of the purchaser. 

My facilities for manufacturing and forwarding! Every person connected with the Telegraph, is 
with promptness and dispatch, whatever may be | desirous of seeing it improved, and every induce- 
required to supply the wants in the offices or on ment thereto will be held out by me, to the inge- 
the lines, are unequaled by any establishment in | uious operator and mechanic. It is my intention 
the country. The most careful attention will be to add to my stock every valuable improvement 
given to the quality of my goods, being convinced | (as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
that a reputation for good articles is the most en- made), and any person that may have made, or 
during and in the end most profitable; -at the! at any future time constructs, any instrument that 
same time I shall aim to keep constantly on hand, can materially benefit the working of the Tele- 
not only every article required in the business, but graph, is solicited to address me (post- paid.) 
also every variety of such articles. | Those companies that have heretofore employed 

My arrangements, both abroad and at home, agents to make their purchases in this city, will 
are such that I think I can offer English and be enabled to save that expense by sending their 
American wire upon as reasonable terms as it can | orders direct to me ; as it is my intention to keep 
be found in the market. l 3 coustantly on sale, at the lowest prices for cash, 

Register Paper, Porus Cups, Platina, Nitric and | every article used in the construction and working 
Sulphuric Acid, Battery Tumblers, Insulators of | of a line of Telegraph. 
every description, Gutta Percha covered office and} Goods can be forwarded to any town in the Uni- 
river Wire, silk and cotton covered Wire, and eve- ted States and British Provinces (provided said 
ry article connected with the business, not manu- | town has connection by express with New York), 
factured by me, will be sold at manufacturer's and the money collected ou their delivery. Per- 
prices. I am also prepared to furnish to order sons will do well, when in places that have no 
Communication Headings, Record Books, and En- | such connection, to have what they order for- 
velopes, printed in the neatest and most economical | warded to the nearest express town. l 
manner, The subscrib i he propri 

Morse Registers, $30, $35 and $40. Bulkley's ae n oe s; 

Relay Magnets, $10, $124 aud $15. 

Pa $5; Key with circuit closer $6. ELECTRO- mana ee ENUNCIATOR, 

ulkley's Protector from Lightning, $3 50. ie 

Caray's do 40 8 97 00, HorEL TELEGRAPH, 

Would respectfully call the attention of those in- 


Zincs, 8 cents per pound. 3 A 
A new article of office wire, much superior (and | terested in Hotels aud Steamboats throughout the 


containing in a pound double the length of Gutta | country, to the universal satisfaction it has given, 
Percha office wire), $1 per pound. | wherever it has been put up. It is rapidly taking 

Ihave recently added to my manufactory an the place of the Mechanical Enunciator, its great 
electro plating and gilding department, and am | superiority being apparent to any person that will 
prepared to give the highest style of finish and or- | examine it. 


J. W. NORTON, 
177 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ACIDOMETERS, | 
FOR TESTING WITH PERFECT ACCURACY THE STRENGTH OF ACIDS. 
No Telegraph Office should be without them. 


FOR SALE BY 
J. W. NORTON, 177 Broadway, New York. 
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LECTURES ON THE TELEGRAPH, 


BY LAWRENCE TURNBULL, M.D. 
Lecturer on Technical Chemistry at the Franklin Institute. 


We have a great number of works on the Telegraph and Electrical apparatus, but this is the 
best and ablest of them all. It contains a brief history of telegraphing, and gives descriptions with 
illustrations, of all the important telegraphs in use; also, those which have been illustrated in other 
works, Those who wish to be posted up on telegraphs must consult this book.“ —Scientific American. 


Price $1 50—or fifty postage stamps remitted by mail. , 
For sale by JOHN W. NORTON, 177 Broadway. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH RANGE. 


DEDUCTION 


HENRY O'RIELLY’S TITLE 


Morse’s Patents in Certain Regions. 


ATLANTIC, LAKE AND MISSISSIPP 


NES 


(Being the first division of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, ) 


Constructed under Arrangements of Henry O'Diellp : 


[The firat Section of which, between Lancaster and Harrisburg, was the first Section of equal extent 
ever completed by individual enterprize in 1845. ] 
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DEDUCTION OF HENRY O’RIELLY’S TITLE 


TO THE USE OF 


MORSE’S PATENTS IN CERTAIN REGIONS. 


No. I.—(June 13, 1845.) 


Contract of June 13, 1845, between the Morse Patentees and 
Henry O'Rielly. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


FOR EXTENDING THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH 
FROM THE SEABOARD TO THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE LAKES. 


This memorandum of an agreement between Henry 
O’Rielly of the one part, and Samuel F. B. Morse, Leo- 
nard D. Gale, Alfred Vail and Francis O. J. Smith, of the 
second part, witnesseth as follows: 

That the said O’Rielly undertakes on his part, at his 
own expense, to use his best endeavors to raise capital 
for the construction of a line of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph, to connect the great Seaboard Line at Phila- 
delphia, or at such other convenient point on said line as 
may approach nearer to Harrisburg in Pennsylvania, and 
from thence through Harrisburg and other intermediate 
towns to Pitteburg; and thence through Wheeling and 
Cincinnati, and such other towns and cities as the said 
O’Rielly and his associates may elect, to St. Louis, and 
also to the principal towns on the Lakes. 

In consideration whereof, the said parties of the second 
part agree and bind themselves, their representatives and 
assigns, that, when the said O’Rielly shall have procured 
a fund sufficient to build a line of one wire from the con- 
necting point aforesaid to Harrisburg, or any points far- 
ther west, to convey the patent right to said line so covered 
by capital, in trust, for themselves and the said O’Rielly 
and his associates, on the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Articles of Agreement and Association constituting 
the ‘Magnetic Telegraph Company,’ and providing for 
the government thereof,” with the following alterations, 
viz:—The amount of stock or other interest in the lines 
to be constructed, reserved to the grantors and their as- 
signs, shall be one fourth part only, and not one half of 
the whole, on so much capital as shall be required to con- 
struct a line of two wires; but in all cases of a third wire, 
or any greater number, the stock issued on the capital 
employed on such additional wire or wires shall be divided 
equally between the subscribers of such capital and the 

antors of the Patent Right, or their assigns. No pre- 
erence is to be given to the party of the first part and his 
associates in the construction of connecting lines, nor 
shall any thing herein be construed to prevent an exten- 
sion, by the parties of the second part, of a line from 
Buffalo to connect with the Lake Towns at Erie; nor to 
prevent the construction of a line from New-Orleans, to 
connect the western towns directly with that city; but 
such lines shall not be used to connect any western cities 
or towns with each other, which may have been already 
eonnected by said O’Rielly. 

In case of a sale of the entire Patent Right to the 


Government, the grantors shall be bound to pay the actual 
reasonable cost of the lines constructed under this agree- 
ment, with twenty per cent. thereon, and no more, to vest 
the Government with the entire ownership of such lines— 
provided, as specified in the Articles of Agreement of the 
“ Magnetic Telegraph Company,” the purchase be made 
or provided for by Congress before the 4th of March, 1847, 
(eighteen hundred and forty-seven.) 

The tariff of charges on the lines so constructed, shall 
conform substantially to the tariff of charges on the great 
Seaboard Line before named, and in no case to be so ar- 
ranged as to render the lines unequal in this respect, to 
the prejudice of either. , i 

Unless the lino, from the point of connection with the 
seaboard route, shall be constructed within six months 
from date to Harrisburg, and capital provided for its ex- 
tension to Pittsburg, within said time, then this agree- 
ment, and any conveyance in trust that may have been 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be null and void there- 
after ; unless it shall satisfactorily appear that unforeseen 
difficulties are experienced by said O’Rielly and his ase 
sociates in obtaining from the State Officers of Pennsyl! 
vania the right of way along the public works ; and in 
that event, the conditional annulment shall take effect at 
the end of six months after such permission shall be given 
or refused. And any section beyond said last point, em- 
braced within the purview of this agreement, which shall 
not be constructed by said O’Rielly and his associates, 
within six months after said parties of the second part 
shall request said O’Rielly to cause such lines to be con- 
structed, so as to extend the connection at least one 
hundred and fifty miles beyond said last point, and in 
like ratio during each succeeding six months thereafter— 
then, in relation to all such sections of the Line, this 
agreement shall be null and void, provided that such ree 
quest shall not be made prior to the Ist day of April next, 
(1846.) 

And the party of the second part shall convey said 
patent right, on any line beyond Pittsburg, to any point 
of commercial magnitude, when the necessary capital for 
the construction of the same shall have been subscribed 
within the period contemplated by this agrecment, by 
responsible persons, and not otherwise. 

Done at the city of New-York, this 13th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty-five, 


(Signed,) 
HENRY O’RIELLY, 
FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, 
SAM. F. B. MORSE, 


L. D. GALE, by his Attorney, S. F. B, Morse. 
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Ves. II. HI. amd IV:—(Junè 22, 1847.) | 
Contracts between the several Parties of the Moree, Patentees, 


a (Hiaving Referenco to a Settlement ef Difficulties with Henry O Rielly.) 


AGREEMENT.—I. 
F. o. 3. SMITH WITH HIS PARTNERS MORSE & VAIL. 


Know ali men by these presents, that {, Francis O. J. 
Smith, in consideration of conveyances to me made this 
day by Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail, through their 
attorney, Amos Kendall, of their interest in the Letters 
Patent of said Morse, and of all existing Contracts between 
them and said Smith of the one part, and other parties, 

rtaining to and for the construction of a line or lines of 

elegraph on the route from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
Ville, and thence by any route that shall be selected by 
said Smith to St. Louis; and also any other three lines 
that shall hereafter be selected by said Smith, to connect 
` said line with the Buffalo and Milwaukie line, conveyed 
to said Smith this day—said Smith hereby sells, trans- 
fers, assigns, and makes over to said Morse and Vail, 
their representatives and assigns, an amount of stock and 
right of certificates to represent the same, that shall be 
hereafter issued upon the several divisions of said first 
described line, as follows, viz: three-sixteenths of all such 
issues of stock under the authority of said Morse’s Letters 
Patent on the two first wires between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg; and one-half of three-eighths, or three-six- 
teenths, of all that shall be so issued to represent the 
interest of the grantors of the Patent on each wire addi- 
tional to the two first wires between said points, and 
three-fourths of three-eighths of all stock that shall be so 
issued on the two first wires between Pittsburg and St. 
Louis ; and a like proportion of all such stock as shall be 
issued to represent the interest of the grantors of the 
Patent in each and any wire additional to the two first 
wires; and the respective boards of trustees, or other 
officers or agents that are or shall be constituted or 
. authorized to issue such stock, are hereby empowered and 
requested, for me, and in my place and stead, and as the 
sole owner of the Patentees’ interest in the construction 
of said lines, to issue to said Morse and Vail or their 
assigns, the proportion as aforesaid of said stock, as soon 
and as fast, and in like manner, as the like certificates 
are issued to other parties entitled to have and receive the 
same upon the same lines; and said issues are to be in 
fall consideration and payment of the before-named con- 
veyances (so far as it relates to the first route herein 
named) to me by said Morse and Vail, of their interest as 
patentees. And said Smith hereby covenants and agrees 
to pay said Morse and Vail, for the aforesaid three cross 
$ lines, at the rate of thirty-seven and one half dollars per 
mile, by instalments of twenty-five per cent. of the amount 
that shail be raised or provided for the construction of the 
same respectively, and whenever and as fast as the same 
be raised and provided for them respectively, until 
eid sum of thirty-seven and one half dollars per mile 
ahali have been fully paid to said Morse and Vail. 

In testimony whereof, I have set my hand and affixed 

19 posl; at the city of New-York, on this 22d day of June, 


In presence of FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, fL. s. 
J.J. Steen: Ja; eee 


AGREEMENT.—II. 


A F. B. MORSE & A. VAIL, BY THEIR ATTORNEY KENDALL, 
WITH F. o. J. SMITH. 


Know all men by these presents, that we, Samuel F. B. 
Morse and Alfred Vail, by our attorney in fact, Amos 
Kendall, in consideration of the assignment and transfer 
to us by Francis O. J. Smith of certain stock to be here- 
after issued in the Washington and New-Orleans Tele- 
graph Company,” and in certain other Telegraph Com- 
panies, this day executed, and of certain undertakings and 
guarantees of the said Smith pertaining to the Telegraph 
Toutes hereinafter mentioned, contained in his agreement 
with us of this.date, do hereby bargain, sell, release and 
convey, unto the said Smith, all our right, title, and claim, 
eint or several, now held by us as owners or assignees 

{Morse’s Patent, or as a party or parties to any contract 

by ws or either of us heretofore into, 


in and to the use of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, 
including all improvements which have been made thereon 
since the date of Morse’s original Patent, and all which 
may be made by us hereafter, on the following lines of 
communication, viz:—From Buffalo, in the State of New- . 
York, to Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania; thence through 
Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, to Detroit, in the State of 
Michigan; thence through Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois, to Milwaukie, in the territory of Wisconsin ; em- 
bracing such other intermediate places as to the said 
Smith shall seem proper ; also, from Philadelphia, through 
Harrisburg, to Pittsburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania; 
thence through Wheeling in the State of Virginia, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, to Louisville, in 
the State of Kentucky; and thence, through, by such 
route as may be selected by said Smith, to St J.ouis, in 
the State of Missouri; embracing such other intermediate 
places as to the said Smith may seem proper: also, any 
three lines or routes, or connecting lines, between said 
first two lines, that the said Smith may hereafter select— 
to have and to hold the said Smith, his representatives 
and assigns, during the existence of Morse’s Patents per- 
taining thereto, and all patents which may hereafter be 
obtained by us or either of us, in renewal thereof or aux- 
iliary thereto. 

Witness our hands and seals, by our attorney aforesaid 
at the city of New-York, this 22d day of June, A. D. 1847. 
In presence of SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, IL. s.] 

E. CORNELL, ? ALFRED VAIL, (L. s.] 
J. J. SPEED, JR. By their Attorney, Amos Kendali 


AGREEMENT.—III. 


CONTRACT FOR DIVISION OF TERRITORY ETW EER THE 
MORSE PATENTEES. 


These presents witnesseth, that Samuel F. B. Morse 
and Alfred Vail, by their Attorney, Amos Kendall, of the 
first part, and Francis O. J. Smith, of the second, being 
sole owners of Morse’s Letters Patent ofthe Electro Mag- 
netic Telegraph in the United States, have agreed and 
hereby doth agree to and with each other for the better 
and more effective management of their joint interests 
remaining unsold, or not under contract for sale, as fol- 
lows: — 

That said Smith shall have full and exclusive power to 
bargain, sell and convey any and all routes for the con- 
struction and use of said Morse’s above-named patents, 
and of all his improvements thereto, not hitherto sold or 
placed under contract, within the fullowing territory, to 
wit—in all of the territory of the United States bounded 
on the South by the route extending from Pittsburg to St. 
Louis, via Wheeling, Columbus, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, thence to St. Lonis by any route said Smith shall 
elect, and on the West and North by the Western and 
Northern boundaries of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Ohio, and on the East by the eastern boundary of 
Ohio to the intersection of the Telegraph route from 
Wheeling to Columbus, opposite Wheeling; also all within 
the boundaries of New-York and the New-England States. 
And that said Kendall, in like manner, shall have full 
and exclusive power for and in behalf of the first party, 
to bargain, sell, and convey any and all other routes for 
the construction and use of said Morse’s patent, not hith- 
erto sold, or placed under contract, within all the remain- 
ing territory of the several States of the Union now ex- 
isting. 

And the sales of each party within his said territory, 
made pursuant to the provision of these presents, shall 
be ratified and concurred in by the other party, from time 
to time, as may be required, and by due and legal process 
of conveyance. 

The manner ef disposing of such lines and 8 
cash thereſor, shall be such as the respective parties sh 
in their discretion think best for the common interest; 
and each shall account to the other for monies realized by 
him, whether from absolute sales or participation in the 
profits of construction, or in any other e out of the 
common property: Provided, that neither shall be bound 
to ;acvount to the other for more then fifty dolara per 
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mille, on any route, as the aggregute belonging tothe - 


ers of the patents. 

The terms of payment for sales made, shall be twenty- 
five per cent. of the amount that shall be raised and paid 
as the first instalment, for construction purposes on the 
route sold, and a like proportion of over? eco E in- 
stalment until the aggregate shall have paid. And 
no contract or sale shall be made to extend the omission 
of the first payment longer than nine months from the 
date of the contract, orto delay any succeeding instalment 
beyond the period of sixty days from the prior one. And 
no conveyance of the Letters Patent for any bute shall 
be made, until the entire price of purchase has been paid. 

Neither of said parties shall charge for his personal ser- 
vices, or expenses of himself, or of any agent he may em- 
ploy, nor incur any liability in behalf of the other party, 
in effecting such sales beyond the requisite terms of a 
conveyance. 

A report shall be made by each party to the other at the 
end of every September, December, March and June, of all 
sales made by him during the quarter so ending. And of 
all payments received on sales, abd such other particulars 


5 


sush ectiections On salos as he shall have mada, end of 
seme of money any Way realised as aforesaid, d 
therefrom ten per cent for commissions. And said Ken- 
dall shell pay said second party one-fourth of all such col- 
leetions on sales as he shall) have made, and of all sums 
80 as aforesaid realised, deducting therefrom ten per cent 
for commissioners. 0 

And it is agreed that the arrangement herein stipula- 
ted fer the mana t of said interests within the terri- 
torial divisions herein described, shall continuo im full 
force between said parties and their legal representetives, 
for the period of six years from the date hereof, unless 
sooner revoked by mutual consent. 

In testimony whereof, said parties have hereunto ‘af 
fixed their respective seals, at the City of New-York. in 
duplicate parts, on this twenty-second day of June, ene 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 


In the presence of (the ) 
SAM’L F. B. MORSE, 


words “ Thence to St. 
ALFRED VAIL, 


Louis by any route said LL. 8. 
By their Attorney, 


page between 14th and 


as either party may require. And payments shall then be 
made by each to the other, ofall collections on the joint in- 
terests of said perce up to such periods, as follows: 

all pay said first party three-fourths of all 


s Said Smith s 


{5th lines, interlined be- 
fore execution) 

J. J. SPEED, JR. 

E. CORNELL. J 


Smith shall elect”on first 
AMOS KENDALL, II. s.) 


Settlement of certain Differences between the Morse Patentees 


No. V. 


; and Henry O’Rielly. 


AGREEMENT.—(DEcEMBER 2, 1851.) 


WHEREAS, differences have arisen in the execution and 


fulfillment, by the parties thereto, of a certain contract 
made and entęrgd- in Saw York on the gnnuined 


Agreements between 


Additional (or Fourth) Agreement between the 
Morse Patentees, of date June 22d, 1847, 


For saving said Patentees harmless “ from and against all 
claims or liabilities which Henry O’Rielly has or may 
establish against them.” l 


AGREEMENT—(June 22d, 1847.) 


Francis O. J. Smith with Morse and Vail, to indemnify 
against O' Rielly, and to settle O' Rielly controversy. 


These presents witnesscth, that, for valuable and mu- 
tual considerations, Brancis O. J. Smith, of the first part, 
and Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail, by their attor- 
ney, Amos Kendall, of the second part, hath agreed and 
promised to and with each other, as follows :— 

The said Smith shall secure and hold harmless the said 
party of the second part from and against all claims or 
liability which Henry O’Rielly has or may establish upon 
the said two parties, by virtue of any contract made here- 
tofore with said O’Rielly by said Morse, Vail and Smith in 
conjunction with L. D. Gale, touching the right to construct 
Telegraph lines under said Morse’s Letters Patent, and 
to cause ali of said O’Rielly’s claim aforesaid to be settled 
amicably or judicially, as soon as may be, without re- 
course by said Smith to said Morse and Vail for aid, as- 
sistance, contribution of costs, or expenses that may here- 
after in any way accrue touching the premises. But said 
Morse and Vail shall, if necessary, concur in the execution 
os any writing, conveyance, or evidence of settlement that 
shall be made of said claim, consistently with the under- 
takings of said Smith herein set forth, and shall, if required, 

ut at the disposition of said Smith all correspondence 
etween said Morse and Vail and their attorney, Amos Ken- 


evidence of settlement that should be so made of 
claim by said Smith with said O’Rielly : 


And whereas, by virtue of the rights and powers thus. 
i Ay Smith af- tha ame maat andaf the richte —— 


the Morse Patentees for Settling with 
Henry O’Rielly. 


dal, with said O’Rielly and his associates, touching the pre 
mises aforesaid, and shall give to the said Smith all infor- 


mation in the possession of said Morse and Vail or their 


said attorney, relating to said matter. 

And if from any cause other than the judicial vacation 
of Morse’s Patent for the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, the 
said Smith shall be unable to control stock on the Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Louisville and St. Louis line of Tele- 
graph, this duy, in the extent of their interest, sold-and 
conveyed to him by said Morse and Vail, sufficient to pay 
the consideration stipulated to be paid therefor, and in ad- 
dition thereto, stock on the Pittsburgh and Louisville por- 
tion of said line sufficient to meet deficiences, if any, in the 
consideration to be given for the line from Buffalo through 
Detroit, and Chicago to Milwaukie this day, to the extent 
of their interest sold and conveyed to said Smith, by said 
Morse and Vail, the said Smith covenants and binds him- 
self to pay said consideration or any deficiency in either 
or both cases in other Telegraph stocks of equal value, or 
in cash, at his option : and should any difference of opinion 
arise as to the value of the stocks thus to be substituted, 
or as to the amount to be paid, the point or points 
in dispute shall be submitted to three arbitrators, one 
to be selected by said Morse and Vail, and cne by said 
Smith, and the third by the two so appointed, aud the 
parties hereto bind themselves to abide by and carry into 
effect the award of them or a majority of them. 

Witness our hands and seals at the city of New-York, 

this 22d day of June, A. D., 1847. 
In presence of J. J. SPEED, Jr. 
(Signed) Francis O. J. SMITH, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 
ALFRED VAIL, 
. By their Attorney, 
Amos KENDALL, 


FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, CL. s.] 


said 
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Nos II. HI. and IV:—(3unè 22, 1847) 
Contracts between the several Parties of the Morse, Patentees, 


x (Having Referenco to a Settlement ef Difficulties with Henry 0Rielly.) 


in and to the use of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, 
including all improvements which have been made thereon 
since the date of Morse’s original Patent, and all which 
may be made by us hereafter, on the following lines of 
communication, viz :—From Buffalo, in the State of New- . 
York, to Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania ; thence through 
Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, to Detroit, in the State of 
Michigan; thence through Chicago, in the State of 
Tilinois, to Milwaukie, in the territory of Wisconsin ; em- 
bracing such other intermediate places as to the said 
Smith shall seem proper; also, from Philadelphia, through 
Harrisburg, to Pittsburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania; 
thence through Wheeling in the State of Virginia, Cotum- 
bus and Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, to Louisville, in 
the State of Kentucky; and thence, through, by such 
route as may be selected by said Smith, to St Louis, in 
the State of Missouri; embracing such other intermediate 
places as to the said Smith may seem proper: also, any 
three lines or routes, or connecting lines, between said 
first two lines, that the said Smith may hereafter select— 
. to have and to hold the said Smith, his representatives 
and assigns, during the existence of Morse’s Patents per- 
taining thereto, and all patents which may hereafter be 
obtained by us or either of us, in renewal thereof or aux- 
iliary thereto. ; 
Witness our hands and seals, by our attorney aforesaid 
at the city of New-York, this 22d day of June, A. D. 1847. 
In presence of SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, [L. s.] 


AGREEMENT.—I. 
F. 0. 3. SMITH WITH HIS PARTNERS MORSE & VAIL. 


Know ali men by these presents, that I, Francis O. J. 
Smith, in consideration of conveyances to me made this 
day by Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail, through their 
attorney, Amos Kendall, of their interest in the Letters 
Patent of said Morse, and of all existing Contracts between 
them and said Smith of the one part, and other parties, 

rtaining to and for the construction of a line or lines of 

elegraph on the route from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
Ville, and thence by any route that shall be selected by 
said Smith to St. Louis; and also any other three lines 
that shall hereafter be selected by said Smith, to connect 
said line with the Buffalo and Milwaukie line, conveyed 
to said Smith this day—said Smith hereby sells, trans- 
fers, assigns, and mekes over to said Morse and Vail, 
their representatives and assigns, an amount of stock and 
right of certificates to represent the same, that shall be 
hereafter issued upon the several divisions of said first 
described line, as follows, viz: three-sixtecnths of all such 
issues of stock under the authority of said Morse’s Letters 
Patent on the two first wires between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg; and one-half of three-eighths, or three-six- 
teenths, of all that shall be so issued to represent the 
interest of the grantors of the Patent on each wire addi- 
tional to the two first wires between said points, and 
three-fourths of three-eighths of all stock that shall be so 
issued on the two first wires between Pittsburg and St. 
Louis ; and a like proportion of all such stock as shall be 


issued to represent the interest of the grantors of 


— 


E. CORNELL, ALFRED VAIL, [L. s.] 
J. J. SPEED, IR. By their Attorney, Amos Kendall 
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mne, on any route, as the aggregate befonging to the- - 


ers of the patents. 
The terms of payment for sates made, shall be twenty- 
five per cent. of the amount that shall be raised and paid 


as the first instalment, for construction purposes on the 


route sold, and a like proportion of every succeeding in- 
stalment until the aggrezate shall have been paid. And 
no contract or sale shall be made to extend the omission 
of the first payment longer than nine months from the 
date of the contract, orto delay any succeeding instalment 
beyond the period of sixty days from the prior one. And 
no conveyance of the Letters Patent for any ute shall 
be made, until the entire price of purchase has been paid. 

Neither of said parties shall charge for his personal ser- 
vices, or expenses of himself, or of any agent he may em- 
ploy, nor incur any liability in behalf of the other party, 
in effecting such sales beyond the requisite terms of a 
conveyance. 

A report shall be made by each party to the other at the 
end of every September, December, March and June, of all 
sales made by him during the quarter so ending. And of 
all payments received on sales, aud such other particulars 
as either party may require. And payments shall then be 
made by each to the other, ofall collections on the joint in- 
terests of said parties up to such periods, as follows: 

Said Smith shall pay said first party three-fourths of all 


sush cotiections on salds as he shall Weve mada, end of 
seme of money any way realised as aforesaid, deducting 
therefrom ten per cent for commissions. And said Ken- 
dall shall pay said second party one-fourth of all such col- 
leetions on sales as he shall) have made, and of all sums 
so as aforesaid realised, deducting therefrom ten per cent 
for commissioners. 0 

And it is agreed that the arrangement herein stipula- 
ted for the mana nt of said interests within the terri- 
torial divisions herein described, shall continue in full 
force between said parties and their legal representatives, 
for the period of six years from the date hereof, unless 
sooner revoked by mutual consent. 

In testimony whereof, said parties have hereunto af- 
fixed their respective seals, at the City of New-York. in 
duplicate parts, on this twenty-second day of June, ene 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 


In the presence of (the 
SAM’L F. B. MORSE, 


words “ Thence to St. 
Louis by any route said ALFRED VAIL, 
By their Atterney, 


Smith shall elect”on first 

page between 14th and 
AMOS KENDALL, IL. s.) 
FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, (L. s.] 


J sa 


(5th lines, interlined be- 
fore execution] 

J.J. SPEED, JR. 

E. CURNELL. J 


‘No. V. 


Settlement of certain Differences between the Morse Patentees 
and Henry O’Rielly. 


AGREEMENT.—(DEcEMBER 2, 1851.) 


WHEREAS, differences have arisen in the execution and 
fulfilment, by the parties thereto, of a certain contract 
made and entered into at the city of New-York, on the 
thirteenth day of June, A. D. 1845, by and between Henry 
O’Rielly, of the first part, and Samuel F. B. Morse and 
others, of the second part, relative to the construction 
and use of lines of Magnetic Telegraph, under Letters 
Patent granted to said Morse and his assigns : 

And whereas, by acertain contract in writing made and 
entered into at the said city of New-York, of the 22d day 
of June, A. D. 1847, by said Morse and Alfred Vail, of said 
second part, acting by their attorney Amos Kendall, and 
Francis O. J. Smith, also of said second part, the said 
Morse and Vail, for a valuable consideration, did bargain, 
sell, release, and convey unto said Smith all their right, 
title and claims, joint or several, as original owners or 
as assignees in and to said first- named contract, and in 
and to the use of said Patents, ineluding all improvements 
which had been or might be made by them, on the follow- 
ing lines of communication, viz.: from Buffalo, in the 
State of New-York, to Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania; 
thence through Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, to Detroit, 
in the State of Michigan ; thence through Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois, to Milwaukie, in Wisconsin ; ee 
such other intermediate places as to the said Smith shoul 
seem proper: also, from Philadelphia through Harris- 
burg to Pittsburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania; 
thence through Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, to Louisville, 
in the State of Kentucky ; thence through, by such routes 
as might be selected by said Smith, to St. Louis, in Mis- 
souri—embracing such other intermediate places as to the 
said Smith might seem proper: Also, any three lines or 
routes, or connecting lines, between said two first lines, 
that the said Smith might thereafter select:—to have and 
to hold the same to him, the said Smith, his representa- 
tives and assigns, during the existence of Morse’s Pa- 
tents pertaining thereto, and all patents which might 
thereafter be obtained by said Morse and Vail, or either 
of them, in renewal or auxiliary thereto : i 

And whereas, by a second and other contract and writ- 
ing, of the same date as last aforesaid, made by and be- 
tween the said Morse and Vail, by their attorney Amos 
Kendall, of the one part, and said Smith of the other part, 
the said Smith obligated himself and agreed to cause all 
of said O’Rielly’s claims upon the said parties growing 
out of or by virtue of said before-named contract, to be 
settled amicably or judicially, as soon as may be, without 
recourse to said Morse and Vail, and the said Morse and 
Vail obligated themselves and agreed to concur, if neces- 


Sary, in the execution of any writings, conveyance, or | 


evidence of settlement that should be so made of said 
claim by said Smith with said O’Rielly : 


And whereas, by virtue of the rights and powers thus 
acquired by said Smith of the one part, and of the rights 
and powers of the said O’Rielly of the other part, touch- 
ing said premises, and to adjust and settle said contract, 
and all claims, disputes and differences relating to or 
growing out of the same, including all suits and processes 
at law heretofore instituted touching any of said pre- 
mises, in the States of Pennsylvania, New-York, and 
Ohio, and pending in said States and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; which suits shall be dis- 
missed without cost, taxed by either party—the said 
Smith and O’Rielly have, on this 2d day of December, A. 
D. 1851, at the city of New-York, amicably eed and 
united upon the following terms and understandings, and 
respectively obligate and bind thereto,each on his own 
part, himself, his heirs, representatives and assigne, to 
wit: 


lst. The said O’Rielly obligates and agrees to cause to 
be paid to said Smith or his order—and for this purpose, 
by powers of attorney, of even date herewith, authorizes 
the said Smith to demand, collect, and receive, in lieu of 
all costs and damages that have accrued to him as original 
party or assignee of and under the first contract described 
above, and for differences arising therefrom—one fourth 
part of all the net earnings, whether declared or not de- 
clared heretofore as dividends, or otherwise, to this date, 
of all and of each of the several lines of Telegr: phn con- 
structed by him, or held by companies organized under 
contracts with him on each of the routes described or 
contemplated in the said first-named contract above, and 
whether the said lines have been in the charge of com- 
panies or individuals. 

And the said Smith, on his part, agrees thereupon, and 
in consideration of such payment first being made, and of 
these premises, to refund to said O’Rielly twenty per 
cent. or one fifth part of said sum which he shall receive 
and collect ; also to execute unto any legal company that 
shall be free of debt, and designated by said O’Rielly, a 
deed of transfer and conveyance of the right to use on 
said route or line last named said Morse’s patented in- 
ventions aforesaid, for and during the existence of such 
letters patent therefor as have been or shall be granted 
to the said Morse or his assigns, in renewal of or auxil- 
iary to the said Morse’s existing letters patent aforesaid ; 
said company, in consideration therefor, and as a condi- 
tion of such deed of tranefer, shall issue to said Smith, 
or his order, on demand, an amount of stock and right of 
certificates to represent the same on the line extending 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, as follows: four six- 
teonths of ali such issues of stock as shall -bẹ made by. 
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such company, under the authority of said Morse's pa- 
tent, on the two first wires between said points. And 
further, said Smith shall execute, or cause to be executed, 
a like deed of transfer and conveyance to any company or 
companies said O’Rielly shall designate, they being free 
of debt, the right to use as aforesaid said Morse’s patented 
mventions for and during the existence of such patents, 
and of all renewals and auxiliary patents thereto which he 
shall. obtain, between Pittsburg aforesaid and St. Louis; 
said company or companies respectively, and in consider- 
ation therefor, and as a condition of such deed, shall issue 
to said Smith, or his order, on demand, for and to re- 
present the interest of the grantors of the patent on the 
two first wires between said points, certificates of stock 
to the amqunt of one fourth of all stock that shall be 
created and issued on said first two wires that ure or 
shall be constructed between said last points, and one 
half part of all such stock that shall be issued on each 
and any wire additional to the first two wires ; and all 
the remainder of the stock issued by said company or 
companies shall be issued to the stockholders who have 
contributed or shall contribute to the construction of such 
lines, in proportion to their respective interests. And 
further, said Smith shall execute unto any legal company 
or companies that shall be free from debt, that shall be 
designated by said O’Rielly for the purpose, a like deed 
or deeds of the right to use said Morse’s patented inven- 
tions aforesaid, and for the period aforesaid, between any 
and all points where said O’Rielly has constructed or 
caused to be constructed heretofore, a line or lines of 
Morse’s Telegraph, and within the territorial limits here- 
inafter specified: the conditions of each of Said deeds 
shall be, that the grantees therein shall issue to the said 
Smith, or his order, representatives or assigns, to repre- 
sent the interest of the grantors of the Patent on the first 
wire of such line, one fourth of all stock that shall be 
issued by said grantees on said first wire; and one half 
of all additonal stock that shall be issued by such grant- 
ees shall be issued to said Smith or his representatives 
as aforesaid, to represent the interest of the grantors of 
the patept on each wire so added. 


2d. In lieu of all costs and damages that have accrued 
to said O’Rielly under and by reason of said first-named 
contract and the differences arising therefrom, the said 
O’Rielly shall have FULL AND EXCLUSIVE POWER 
to construct ALL and as many lines of said Telegraph, 
with full right and power to use said patentee’s inventions 
thereon, as he shall procure capital therefor, auxiliary to, 
or independent of, lines heretofore constructed by him, or 
that shall be acquired by him, as is by these premises 
contemplated, on the following terms and conditions, and 
within the territorial limits hereinaftcr described. to wit : 


Said O’Rielly shall cause to be legally organized a com- 
pany of stockholders, which company shall be free from 
debt, to receive each line constructed on the completion 
thereof, on such terms, as to cost of construction inclusive 
of the Patent-right, as said O’ Rielly and the stockholders 
of said company shall agrec :—And thereupon said Smith 
shall make, or cause to be made, a conveyance of the 
right to use said Patent rights upon such Lines of Tele- 
graph by said Company, on condition that an amount of 
stock equal to one fourth part of the capita] stock of such 
company shall be issued to said Smith or his order, for 
the use and benefit of the Proprietors of said Patents, 
their representatives, or assigns, in the ratio of their own- 
ershi 
of the grantors of the patent in such line, which capital, 
so aggregated, shall represent the first wire of such som- 
pany; and ſor the second, and each additional wire, one 
half part of the stock added to such capital shall be issued 
to said Smith or his order, for the purposes aforesaid ; 
and all the remainder of said stock shall be issued to the 
contributors of capital and said O’Rielly for constructing 
said lines. 


3d. The territorial limits within which the provisions 
of these presents shall operate to secure to the said O Rielly 
THE EXCLUSIVE POWERS HEREIN CONTEM- 
PLATED, shall be as follows, viz. :—The territory lying 
within a drawn line extending from Detroit, in Michigan, 
to Toledo; thence by the Wabash River to the point 
where the National Road crosses said river; thence by 
said road to Vandalia, in Illinois; thence to St. Louis; 
and thence by the valley of the river Ves Moines, or other- 
wise, through Iowa, by such route as shall be found most 
advantugeous for the extension of a telegraphic communi- 
cation, to intersect Lake Superior at or near Fondulac ; 
thence along the national boundary line, through Lakes 


I 


and mutual contracts, and to represent the interest. 


Superior and Huron, to Detroit, the first point mentioned 
above. i 

4th. That tbe provisions of these premises shall con- 
tinue in force for and during the period of seven years, 


during which period said O’Rielly binds himself, an 


agrees to devote and contribute, by himself and responsi- 
ble agents and representatives, his best efforts and ability. 
and all necessary labor, for the vigorous extension and 
construction of lines of telegraph within said territory, 
and without aid to, or interest in, or arrangement with, 
directly or indirectly, any other lines or system of tele- 
graphing than are herein contemplated, and within said 
territorial limits, during the continuance of these pres- 
ents ; and to conduct his said undertakings without ex- 
pense to said Smith, or said Morse or Vail, at any time 
or in any manner: And these presents witnesseth, that 
said O’Rielly hereby exonerates and releases the said 
Morse and Vail from all claim or liability to claim to him, 
the said O’Rielly, or his representatives, for aid, assist- 
ance, contribution of cost or expenses that have in any 
way accrued touching the contract of June 13th, 1845, 
herein first described, subsequent to the 22d day of June, 
A. D. 1847, or that may hereafter accrue, touching the 
premises ; and hereby cancelling and dissolving into these 
presents, all and several, the provisions, undertakings 
and promises of each party, made and entered into by said 
last-named contract; and nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize said (Rielly, or his agents or repre- 
sentatives, to create any charge or indebtedness of the 
said Morse, Vail or Smith, jointly or severally, for or on 
account of these premises, or otherwise, in the construc- 
tion of any telegraph line as aforesaid, or in conducting 
the business thereof; nor incur any indebtedness whereby 
the rights of the Proprietors of said Patents shall be im- 
paired or prejudiced. 

But the said O’Rielly shall have power and is hereby 
authorized to settle and adjust, on such terms as he shall 
deem proper, all claims pertaining to said Patent rights 
existing within the territory hereinbefore described, and 
created by the construction of lines of telegraph by any 
person or persons or company not having full and ample 
authority therefor first had in writing from said Smith 
personally, or his agents accredited, in writing: Provided, 
however, that in every such settlement, the same consid- 
eration in the stock of the line, freed from debt, shall be 
secured to said Smith or his order, for the use of the Pro- 
prietors of the Patent Right, as is hereinbefore provided, 
in respect to lines hereafter to be constructed by said 
O’Rielly ; and deeds of the patent for such lines shall be 
made by said Smith accordingly as may be required. 

5th. If any company or persons in the possession of any 
line of telegraph heretofore constructed by said O’Rielly 
or agents under him, and using the inventions of said 
Morse, shall refuse, upon reasonable notice for that pur- 
pose, to comply with the terms and provisions of these 
premises in respect to the payment of the fourth part of 
the net earnings of said line to said Smith, or in respect 
to the conveyance of the right to use said Morse’s inven- 
tions, and to the issuing of stock therefor as herein con- 
templated ; said Smith, as also said Morse and Vail, 
shall severally and jointly thereupon stand released and 
acquitted of all right on the part of such persons or com- 
pany to demand and receive thereafter any conveyance as 
aforesaid by virtue of any of the provisions of these pres- 
ents, or of the first and original contract herein described. 

But the proprietors of said patents shall be and are hereby 
authorized and empowered to proceed against and prose- 
cute such persons or company, by suits at law or in equity, 
as trespassers, and for infringement upon the rights of 
said Proprietors, in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as they might or could do had said first contract or 
these presents never been made; such proceedings or 
prosecutions being exclusively at the expense and for the 
benefit of the Proprietors of said Patents. 

6th. The said O’Rielly hereby further promises and 
agrees that the several lines of telegraph heretofore con- 
structed by or under him north and west of the lines ex- 
tending from Philadelphia to St. Louis shall, as soon as 
practicable, and without unnecessary delay, including also 
all lines described in the fourth article of these presents 
constructed by the parties without due authority, and for 
which he shall make settlements as in said fourth article 
is contemplated, shall be organized under companies, 
duly empowered, by virtue of the deeds herein provided 
to be made by the said Smith, and without expense to the 
said Smith or the other Proprietors of said Patents ; and 
that all lines hereafter constructed pursuant to these 
presents shall be organized under companies duly con- 
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stituted therefor, and vested with the title to the use of 
said Patents before being opened or dedicated to use: 
And said O’Rielly shall furnish to the said Smith or his 
representatives, for the proprietors of the patents, a full 
exhibit and account semi-annually, on the first day of 
January and of July in each year, of the lines of telegraph 
constructed, or put under contract for construction by him 
during the six months next preceding, with such other 
and further information relating to the premises as said 
Proprietors may require within the meaning of these 
presents. 

7th. The tariff of charges on the lines embraced within 
the purview of this settlement shall conform substantially 
to the tariff of charges of the great Seabord Lines ; and 
mm no case to be so arranged as to render the lines un- 
equal in this respect to the prejudice of either ; and as far 
forth as shall be found practicable and advantageous, the 
lines that have been constructed by said O’Rielly, or that 
may be so constructed, shall be consolidated under the 
fewest boards of managers and companies ; and the com- 
panies contemplated by these presents shall be either legal 
corporations, or where charters therefor shall not have 
been obtained, they shall consist of joint-stock associa- 
tions organized substantially for the government of their 
affairs as was the Magnetic Telegraph Company,” at its 
inception between Washington City and New-York. 

8th. It is further mutually agreed, that, in case of any 
difference of opinion or claims that shall hereafter arise 
between the parties to these presents, or their representa- 
tives, or any persons having rights under them involved 
herein, as to the true construction and meaning of any of 
the provisions hereof, or respecting the rights or obliga- 
tions of-any such party, the same shall from time to time 
be adjusted finally and conclusively in each case, by refer- 
ence thereof, upon the request of either party, to the de- 
cision of such umpire or umpires as shall be designated 
by the Judge for the time being of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, for the Southern District of the State of 
New-York ; and in case either party shall neglect to ap- 
pear upon reasonable notice given therefor by the umpire 


so appointed to decide such difference, it shall be compe- 
tent for such umpire to proceed ex parte, and in like man- 
ner as above, his decision shall be final and conclusive ; 
and these presents shall thereupon become null and void 
thereafter at the option of the attending party. 

9th. And it is further stipulated that the said O’Rielly 
shall have power and right to complete the Line from 
Dayton to the junction of the Wabash and Miami Canal 
and river ; and also the lines from Indianapolis to Madison 
and Jeffersonville, and from Indianapolis to Terre Haute, 
on the same terms as the main line from Pittsburg to 
Louisville in respect to apportionment of stock to the 
grantors of the Patents to represent their interest therein. 

In testimony whereof said parties have hereunto inter- 
changeably set their hands and affixed their seals, on this 
second day of December, A. D. 1850, at the City of New- 
York. 

In presence of 


Before signing and sealing of the preceding instru 
ments, said parties have mutually agreed to a modification 
thereof, as follows :— 


That the said Smith, on his part, further agrees, upon 
the receipt of the one fourth part of the stock above pro- 
vided to be issued to said Smith on the several lines of 
telegraph heretofore constructed by or under the arrange- 
ments of said O’Rielly, twenty per cent. of such fourth - 
part shall be transferred to the order of said O’Rielly by 
said Smith, and the remainder of said fourth part shall be 
retained by said Smith to represent the interests of the 
grantors of the patents in such lines of telegraph. 


As witness our hands, on the day last aforesaid. . 


(Signed) HENRY O’RIELLY. 
(Signed) FRANCIS O. J. SMITH. 


In presence of 
JAMES F. FOSS. 


LL. 8.] 


. No. Vi.—(August 12, 1852.) 
Power of Attorney from Morse Patentee to Henry O’Rielly. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: This is to certify, that I 
make Henry O’Rielly, Esq., of the City of New-York, my 
sole and exclusive agent, for the term of twelve months 
from date, to dispose of any and all interests I have in 
Morse’s Patents for Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs and 
Electric Telegraphs, in the State of Ohio, and all States 
north and west of the Ohio, on routes not already built 
upon, and not inconsistent with rights previously conveyed 
and granted ; and upon such terms as he may judge to be 
for my interest, he compensating himself without recourse 
to myself for his services in the premises. 

My rights consist in the absolute ownership of one 
fourth part of all patents granted to said Morse, and with 
the agreement that he will execute and deliver good and 


sufficient deeds of transfer of said parts and of all rights 
and property incident thereto: Also, in said Morse and 
Alfred Vail’s contract for division of territory, dated June 
22d, 1847, of which you have a copy—subject only to the 
temporary injunction granted in the case of said Morse 
and Vail against me, by the Supreme Court of the State 
of New-York in the City of New-York. 

And I will ratify any thing you may do in the premises, 
within the limits of authority above described, and within 
the above-named period, —trusting to your knowledge of 
my interests, and your fidelity, for my recompense and 
protection. FRANCIS O. J. SMITH. 


Portland, Me., August 12, 1852. 


No. VII.— December 25, 1852.) 


Sale to John J. Speed, Jr., of certain Privileges concerning Morse’s 
Patents on unoccupied Routes in certain Regions. 


WHEREAS, By an agreement bearing date the twenty- 
second day of June, 1847, between Samuel F. B. Morse 
and Alfred Vail of the first part, and Francis O. J. Smith 
of the second part, (they being, as claimed in said agree- 
ment, sole owners of Morsc's Letters Patent of the 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph in the United States,) it was 
agreed by and between the said parties, among other 
things, that said Smith should have full and exclusive 
power to bargain, sell, and convey any and all routes for 
the construction and use of said Morse’s above-named 
Patents and of all his improvements thereto, not then 
hitherto sold or placed under contract, within the follow- 
ing territory, to wit, in all the territory of the United 
States bounded on the south by the route extending from 
Pittsburg to St. Louis, via Wheeling, Columbus, Cincin- 


nati, and Louisville—thence to St. Louis by any route said 
Smith should elect ; and on the west and north by the 
western and northern boundaries of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ohio; and on the east by the eastern 
boundary of Ohio to the intersection of the Telegraph 
Route from Wheeling to Columbus, opposite Wheeling ; 
also all within the boundaries of New-York and the New- 
England States: And it was also thereby agreed that 
Amos Kendall, agent of the said parties of the first part, 
should have like power in the other States; And it was 
provided in said agreement that the manner of disposing 
of such lines, and realizing cash therefor, should be such 
as the respective parties should in their discretion think 
best for their common interest ; and neither of said par- 
ties should charge for his personal services or any agent 
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vA 


he might employ: And it was farther provided that ne 
econmveyanes of the letters patent for any route should be 
made until the entire price of purchase shall have been 
paid; as by the agreement aforesaid, duly sealed by the 
said parties and recorded in the United States Patent 
Office on the 26th day of July, 1850, will more fully ap- 


ar: 

And whereas, the said Francis O. J. Smith then was 
and now is the owner of one fourth part or share of the 
said Patent Rights, and of the Letters granted to secure 
to the inventor an exclusive right to said inventions: 

And whereas, the said Francis O. J. Smith, by his 
power of attorney dated Portiand, Maine, August 12, 1852, 
made and constituted Henry O’Rielly, of the city of New- 
York, his sole and exclusive agent for the term of twelve 
months from the date thereof, to dispose of any and all 
interests he, the said Francis O. J. Smith, then had in 
Morse’s Patents in Electro-Magnetic and Electric Tele- 
graphs, (meaning the inventions and patents aforesaid,) 
in the State of Ohio, and all States west and north of the 
Ohio, on routes not then built upon, and not inconsistent 
with rights previously conveyed and granted; and on 
euch terms as he, the said O’Rielly, might judge to be for 
his, the said Smith’s interest—he compensating himself 
without recourse to the said Smith for his services in the 
premises—the said Smith setting forth, in the said power 
of attorney, that his rights consisted in the absolute 
ownership of one fourth part of all parari granted to 
said Morse, and also in said Morse and Vail’s contract with 
said Smith for division of territory, (being the same 
agreement first above referred to,) dated 22d day of June, 
1847, as by said Power of Attorney (reference being 
thereunto had) will more fully appear : 

Now, therefore, this agreement, made this 25th day of 
December, in the year 1852, between Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Alfred Vail, and Francis O. J. Smith, of the first part, and 
John J. Speed, Jr., of Detroit, of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That the said Samuel F. B. Morse, Alfred 
Vail, and Francis O. J. Smith, of the first part, by their 
agent and attorney in fact, the said Henry O’Rielly, for 
and in consideration of the sum of three thousand dollars, 
paid and payable as hereinafter agreed, have granted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, released, and conveyed, and by 
these presents do grant, bargain, sell, assign, release, and 
convey unto the said party of the second part, his execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, the full and exclusive 
right, within the territory hereinafter described, to make, 
use, and vend to others, to be used on Lines of Telegraph, 
all such telegraphic instruments as under the letters 
patent aforesaid the said parties of the first part, or any 
of them, have or may have the right to make or vend—but 
this grant being limited to the territory following, and not 
extending to any other whatever, to wit: The State of 
Ohio, and all States north and west of the Ohio River, 
and the instruments to be uscd on Telegraphic Lines 
within those States: 

To have and to hold all and sifigular the property and 
rights hereby granted and conveyed unto the said party 
of the second part, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, for and during all the period and periods, term 
and terms of time, to come, for which the said patent 
rights and letters patent shall be good and effectual. 

And the said party of the second part, for and in con- 
sideration of the grant and assignment aforesaid, and of 
the license herein contained, has, before the sealing and 
delivery of these presents, paid to the said parties of the 
first part in cash the sum of two hundred dollars, the re- 
ceipt whereof by the said Henry O’Rielly, agent as afore- 
said, the said parties of the first part hereby acknow- 
ledge ; and as further part of the consideration aforesaid, 
the said party of the second part hereby covenants and 


agrees with the said Morse, Vail and Smith, te pay te. 
them on or before the fifth day of July, in the year 1853, 
at the office of Henry O’Rielly, in the city of New-York, 
the sum of twenty-eight hundred dollars, the said Morse, 
Vail and Smith then and there, by a good and effectual 
deed, under their own hands and seals, confirming this 
agreement, and making the same effectual to all intents 
and purposes, as a conveyance of all their rights under 
said Letters Patent, within the territory last described, as 
ssid rights are now held by said parties or any of them, 
and which said conveyance the said parties shall deliver 
50 peyment or tender of the money herein agreed to be 
paid. 

But it is proyided nevertheless and agreed, between the 
said parties, that this instrument shail not be operative 
as a grant of the Patent Right until payment shall have 
been made or tendered, as herein provided, of the whole of 
the consideration money hereby agreed to be paid ; and if 
the said party of the second part shall be desirous of 
paying the same before the time or times herein limited 
for the payment thereof, he shall give to the said O’Rielly, 
or to the said Morse, Smith and Vail, notice in writing, 
to be served personally or by being deposited in the Post- 
office, addressed to the party notified at his usual place of 
residence, at least ten days before the time proposed for 
such payment, of the time when such payment shall be 
made; and that a confirmatory grant as above provided 
will then be required of the said Morse, Smith and Vail. 

In the mean time, and until default shall be made in an 
payment hereby agreed to be paid, this instrument s 
be operative as a license to make, use, and vend to be 
used, the said telegraphic instruments, but no further. 
And if default shall be made in the payment of either of 
said sums of money herein agreed to be paid by the said 
party of the second part, all the rights under this instruc 
ment shall, from the time of such default, be suspended 
until such default shall be remedied by payment of all 
moneys that shall have become payable, together with all 
interest and costs thereon. 

The rights hereby intended to be conveyed, and to be 
made effectual, without any further grant, or ether thing 
to be done, save payment or lawful tender of the money 
aforesaid, are all and singular the rights under said let-. 
ters patent within the territory last above described 
which under the said agreement of June 22d, 1847, and 
the said power of attorney of said Francis O. J. Smith to 
the said Henry O’Rielly, he, the said Henry O’Rielly, has 
good right and lawfal authority in the name of said parties 
of the first part, or any of them, or in any other mode, to 
convey, but no other. 

It is expressly understood and agreed between the said 
parties, that nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
impair or conflict with any contracts inf relation to said 
patents or in relation to telegraph lines heretofore made 
by the said parties, or any of them. 

And it is further provided and agreed, that the said party 
of the second part shall well and truly execute and per- 
form a certain agreement made by the said O’Rielly with 
the Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana Rallroad 
Company, the party of the second part receiving from the 
said Railroad Company or Companies the payment stipu- 
lated for building said Telegraph line, and which said 
contract, with all rights thereto belonging and pertaining, 
has been assigned to the said party of the second part. 


1 our hands and seals, this 25th day of December, 
2. 


SAMUEL F. B. MoRSE, I. s.] 
J. H. Wane. ? ALFRED VAIL, [L. s] 
Witness. FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, II. s.] 


By their Attorney in fact, Henry O' Rielly. 


No. VIII. O December 31, 1832.) 


Authority for Constructing 


Telegraph Lines under the foregoing 


Titles. 


THIS INDENTURE, made thie thirty-first day of De- 
eember, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, Wir- 
WESSETH 

That I, Henry O’Rielty, for and in consideration of the 
gam of five dollars, to me in hand pof by John J. Speed, 
Jr., have assigned, transferred, an over, and by these 

ents do assign, transfer, and set over, to the said John 

. Speed, Jr., his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
the right to build or construct, or to authorize to be built 
and constructed, TELEGRAPH LINES in the STATES 
NORTH AND WEST OF THE OHIO RIVER, and the 


right to use, or permit to be used, the Morse Telegraphsc 
Instruments thereon; and I hereby covenant and agree 
with said Speed, his executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, to grant and assign to any company, person, or 
persons for whom he and they shall build any line, or 
cause the same to be built, the right to use the Morse Tel- 
egraphic instruments thereon, so far as the said right 
remains in me. 

Witness my hand and seal, the day and year first above 
written. HENRY O’RIELLY. LL. a. 

Witness—Donatp Mann. 


MAGAZINE, 


“CANST THOU SEND LIGHTNINGS, THAT THEY MAY GO AND SAY UNTO THEE, HERE WE ARE?"—Jos. 
“TLL PUT A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH IN FORTY MINUTES! ”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Vor. L—No. 4. 


NEW-YORK, JANUARY 31, 1853. 


Donatp Mann, Eprror. 


NOTICE- DELAY OF ISSUE. 


Tuis January number of the Telegraph Magazine has been delayed in its issue from the 15th to the 31st of the 
present month, chiefly for the purpose of including in its pages the earliest publication of the Decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the great TELEGRAPH CasE—the first ever brought before the U. S. Supreme Court—raised 
on the appeal of Henry O’Rielly and others versus Samuel F. B. Morse and others—a case involving Patent Questions 
affecting millions of property in other branches of business beside Telegraphing. But, although the arguments were 


concluded about a month ago, the immense importance of the facts and principles under discussion has not onl 


pre- 


vented a decision thus far, but has induced the Court now to announce formally that they will not “decide the O'Rielly 
and Morse Telegraph Case during this term, but will consider it during vacation, and decide next term. (session of 
1853-4,) without further argument.” Meantime, the publication of the arguments on both sides, which are commenced 
in this number, will be continued till completed in future issues of the American Telegraph Magazine. . M. 
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Historical Notices of Electric Telegraphs through- 
i out the World.—No. III. 

Tue following papers on various interesting 
matters constitute the Appendix to the affida- 
vit made by Professor Morse in the suit of 
French and others versus Rogers and others, 
which suit, as before stated, involved the 
questions between the Morse and Bain Lines 
between New-York and Washington; questions 
that have since been settled, so far as the im- 
mediate parties are concerned, by a union of 
the two lines. i 

PROFESSOR MORSE’S 
Account of the Origin and Progress of his Tele- 
graph System.— Concluded. 
(Elementary Principles in Electricity.) 

This is the paper referred to by Professor 
S. F. B. Morse in his answer to the fourth 
interrogatory on the part of the complainants, 
as annexed to his deposition, (in the December 
number of the American Telegraph Magazine,) 
marked A. 

Proposition XXII. Book V. 

“If the circuit be interrupted, the fluid 

will become visible, and when it passes it will 
leave an impression upon any intermediate 
body. 
“Erp. 1.—Let the fluid pass through a 
chain, or through any metallic bodies placed 
at a small distance from each other, the fluid 
in a dark room will be visible between the 
links of the chain, or between the metallic 
bodies. 

2.—If the circuit be interrupted by several 
folds of paper, a perforation will be made 
through it, and each of the leaves will be pro- 
truded by the stroke from the middle towards 
the outside leaves. 

“3.—Let a card be placed under wires 
which form the circuit, when the circuit is 
interrupted for the space of an inch, the card 
will be discolored. If one of the wires be 


placed under the card and the other above it, 
the direction of the fluid may be seen. 

4.— Spirits of wine or gunpowder, being 
made part of the circuit, may be fired. 

„5. —Inflammable air may be fired by an 
electric gun.” 


(Prof. Morse and his fellow-passengers.) . 
This is the paper referred to by Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse, in his examination, as-an- 
nexed to his answer to the twelfth interroga- 
ory on the part of the complainants, marked 
l. 


From Prof. Morse’s Letter Book. 

Copy of letter to Dr. Jackson, Capt. William 
W. Pell, J. Francis Fisher, Esq., Hon. Wm. 
C. Rives, C. C. Palmer, Esq., the captain of 
the Sully, and my fellow-passengers. 

New-Yorx City UniveRsIiTY, Aug. 28, 1837. 
Dear Sır:—You may have seen some notice 
in the papers of an Electric Telegraph, of 

which I am the inventor. There is to be a 

contest, it seems, for priority of invention of 

this Electric Telegraph between England, 

France, Germany, and this country. I claim 

for myself, and consequently for America, 

priority over all other countries in the inven- 
tion of a mode of communicating intelligence 
by electricity. My object in writing you is to 
ask whether you remember my conversing on 
the subject of the Electric Telegraph as my 
invention, when à fellow-passenger with you 
on board the ship Sully, Capt. Pel, in the 
month of October, 1882. If you do, please 
inform me as soon as possible, and state pre- 
cisely what you remember concerning it. 

Your testimony to the fact of my having in- 

vented it at the time will be important in 

establishing the priority of the American in- 

vention. 
With sincere respect, sir, your obedient 

servant, S. F. B. Morse. 
To Dr. Jackson’s, I added, “My plan of 
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marking by means of an electro-magnet has public trials of the experiments, and shall not 


proved completely successful.” 

To Mr. C. C. Palmer, I added, “ If those 
of your family who remember any thing of the 
matter would testify to the same, it would be 
doing me an essential service.” 

To Capt. Pell, I added the question, Have 

ou ever spoken of my invention to passengers 
fa subsequent passages ?” 


(Praf. Merse’s letter to Dr. C. T. Jackson.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. 
F. B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed 
to his answer to the twelfth interrogatory on 
the part of the complainants, marked B 2. 

Nerew-Yorx, Aug. 28, 1837. 
Dr. C. T. Jackson: 

Dear Sm:—I regret exceedingly that you 
were not in town when I was in Boston a few 
weeks since. I called to havea long talk, and 
tell you the success of my telegraph. I send 
you ap extract from one of the papers re- 
specting it. I accomplished the marking by 
means of an electro-magnetic power. Let me 
hear from you, and tell me where you have 
been, and what new works you have dis- 
covered. I hear of you through the journals 
of science, and always good accounts. 

- In great haste, but truly yours, as ever, 
SAX L F. B. Morse, 


(Dr. Jackson's kepiy to Prof. Morse.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to 
his answer to the twelfth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked B 3. 


“ Bangor, September 10, 1837. 
“S. F. B. Monsxk, Esq : 

“Dear Sır :—Mrs. Jackson has forwarded 
to me your favor of the 28th ultimo, in which 
you give me some account of the success of 
our Electric Telegraph. I have seen several 
notices of it in the newspapers, but observe 
that my name is not connected with the dis- 
covery. I am greatly rejoiced to learn that 
you have been successful in the trial of its 
power. This, I felt confident, would be the 
result, as there are various ways of marking 
at any distance required. In the application 
of the Electro-Magnet, I had proposed to 
mark an actual type, having a packet of 24 
wires for conductors to the several magnets, 
each of which moved a letter pressed with 
great power. I have several other applica- 
tions of Electro-Magnetism that I shall soon 
bring to bear on the useful arts. Nothing 
but the urgency of my present avocations 
could have prevented me from making public 
exhibitions in the lecture-room, of my new 
applications. I have drawings of several in- 
struments, and hope next winter to make 


publish any thing until the work is done and 


` perfected. 


“I suppose that the reason why my name 
was not attached to the invention of the 
electric telegraph is simply that the editor 
did not know that the invention was our 
mutual discovery. It is, I suppose, an acci- 
dental inadvertency of the editors; I trust 
you will take care that the proper share of 
credit shall be given to me, when you make 
public all your doings. In the mean time it 
will give me great pleasure to aid in forward- 
ing this great work as far as my time will 
allow. 

“I should suppose, from what I see in the 
newspapers, that animal magnetism was going 
to compete with us in carrying on distant 
communications. 

“Very truly, your friend, 
i “C, T. JACKSON. 


“ I have not seen, I presume, the notice 

which you sent me with your letter, but sup- 

it is the one I have seen copied in the 

ton papers. In that the inventionis wholly 
attributed to you.” 


& 


(Prof. Moree’s Rejoinder, giving hie statement of the 
Origin of his Telegraph.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. 
F. B. Morse in his examination, as annexed 
to his answer to the twelfth interrogatory on 
the part of the complainants, marked B 4. 

Naw-Yorx Orry University, Fept. 18, 1837. 
To DR. CHARLES T. JACKSON: : 
My Dear Sm:—Yours of the 10th instant, 


from Bangor, I have received, and I lose no 


time in endeavoring to disabuse your mind of 
an error into which it has fallen, in regard to 
the electro-magnetic telegraph. You speak of 
itas our electric telegraph,’ and as a “mutual 
discovery.” I am persuaded that when you 
shall recall the circumstances as they occurred 
on board the ship, and shall also be informed 
of the nature of the invention of which I 
claim to be the sole and original inventor, you 
will no longer be surprised that your name 
was not connected with mine in the late an- 
nouncement of the invention. 

I have a distinct recollection of the manner, 
the place and the moment when the thought 
of making an electric wire the means of com- 
municating intelligence first came into my 
mind and was uttered. 

It was at the table, in the cabin, just’ after 
we had completed the usual repast at mid-day. 
You were on one side of the table and I upon 
the other. We were conversing on the recent 
scientific discoveries in electro-magnetism, and 
the experiments of Ampére with the electro- 
magnet. You were describing the length of 
wire in the coil of a magnet, and the question 


Fay 


a 
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was asked by one of the passengers, if the 
electricity was not retarded by the length of 
wire. You replied, No; that electricity passed 
instantaneously over any known length of 
wire; and you then alluded, in proof, to the ex- 
periment by Dr. Franklin, who had made many 
miles in circuit, near London,* to ascertain 
the velocity of electricity, but could observe 
no difference of time between the touch at one 
extremity and the spark at the other. I then 
remarked, This being so, if the presence of 
electricity can be made visible in any desired 

art of the circuit, I see no reason why intel- 
ligence might not, be transmitted instantane- 
ously by electricity. You gave your assent 
that it was possible. 

The conversation was not diverted, by this 
remark of mine, from the details of the expe- 
riments you were describing, which was the 
obtaining of a spark from the magnet, nor 
was this thought of the telegraph again men- 
tioned; until I introduced the subject the 
next day. While your own mind was, during 
the voyage, more occupied with other branches 
of science—of geology and anatomy—the 
thought which I had conceived took firm pos- 
session of my mind, and, as you well know, 
occupied the wakeful hours of the night; for 
I used to report occasionally to you, and to 
several of the other passengers, my progress, 
and to ask you questions in regard to the 
best mode of ascertaining the presence of 
electricity. 

I had devised a system of signs, and con- 
structed a species of type which I drew out 
in my sketch-book, by which to regulate the 
passage of electricity; but I had not settled 
the best mode of causing the electricity to 
mark. Several methods suggested themselves 
to me, such as causing a puncture to be made 
in a paper by the passage of a spark between 
two disconnected parts, &c., which I soon dis- 
carded as impracticable. E 

I asked you if there was not some mode of 


_ decomposition which could be turned to ac- 


count. You suggested the following experi- 
ment, which we agreed should be tried to- 
gether, if we could meet for that purpose. It 
was this: to decompose, by the electricity, 
Glauber salts, upon the paper which was first 
to be colored with turmeric. This, to me, 
seemed so simple and easy a mode, that I fell 
in with the idea, and we agreed to try this ex- 
periment as soon as possible after our landing. 

In my occasional visits to Boston, since my 
return from Europe, I have always endeavored 
to see you, and never saw you, as you well 
know, without introducing the subject of the 
telegraph, and expressing a wish that the ex- 
periment we had talked of might be tried. 


* Nore.—This should have been Philadelphia, not Lon. 
Gon, us was erroneouly written in the original. 


You were always otherwise busily and neces- 
ante engaged, and the experiment was never 
ried. 

I really do not see the ground of your 
claim to be a mutual discoverer, even if we 
had tried the experiment proposed and it had 
been successful. This fact would not have 
constituted you a mutual discoverer, but it 
might have made you a partner in a certain 
sense in the invention. 

The discovery is the original suggestion of 
conveying intelligence by electricity. The in- 
vention is devising the mode of conveying it. 
The discovery, so far as we alone are concerned, 
belongs to me, and it must of necessity belong 
exclusively to one; and if, by an experiment 
which we proposed to try together, we had 
mutually fixed upon a successful mode of con- 
veying intelligence, then might we with some 
propriety be termed mutual or joint inventors. 
But as we have neither tried any experiment 
together, nor has the one proposed to be tried 
by you been adopted by me, I cannot see how. 
we can be called mutual inventors. 

You are not aware, perhaps, that the mode 
I have carried into effect, after many and 
various experiments with the assistance of my 
colleague, Professor Gale, was never men- 
tioned, either by you or to you. The plan of 
marking by my peculiar type, and the use 
which I make of the electro-magnet, was on- 
tirely original with me; all the machinery 
has been elaborated without a hint from you 
of any kind, in the remotest degree. I am 
the sole inventor; indeed, had you been 
aware of these facts, I am sure you would not 
have preferred a claim to be a co-inventor in 
an instrument wholly mine. 

You say, “I trust that you will take care 
that the proper share of credit shall be given 
me when you make public your doings.” 
This I have always done, and with pleasure 1 
have always given you credit for great genius 
and acquirements, and have always said, in 
giving any account of my telegraph, that it 
was on board the ship during a scientific con- 
versation with you that I first conceived the 
thought of an electric telegraph. Is there 
really any more you will claim, or that I 
could in truth or justice give? I have ac- 
knowledgments of similar kinds to make to 
Professor Silliman and Professor Gale, to the 
former of whom I am under the same obliga- 
tions, in kind and degree, as to yourself, and 
to the latter I am most of all indebted for sub- 
stantial and effective aid in many of my ex- 
periments. If any one has a claim to be a 
mutual inventor on the score of aid by hints, 
it is Professor Gale, but he prefers no claim 
of the kind, 

I certainly have no cause of complaint be- 
cause you were never at leisure when I was 


in Boston, to try the experiment which we 
y a 
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agreed together to try; but you will see in a 
moment that I should have just reason to 
complain, if after repeated disappointments 
in this respect, and after having availed my- 
self of a different method, and one entirely 
my own, to carry into effect my original in- 
vention, you should prefer a claim to partner- 
ship in it, because we had once conferred 
together on an experiment never tried. 

But I need not reason with you, my dear 
sir; I am sure it is only necessary to present 
you this statement of the facts in the case, 
to induce you at once to perceive the injus- 
tice you would do me by persisting to prefer 
any claim to a partnership in my invention. 
My object in writing you the last time, was 
not only to inform you of my success, which I 
thought would be gratifying to you as a 
friend, and the means I employed in effecting 
my object; but I was in hopes of your testi- 
mony to the fact that I invented it and elab- 
orated it on the voyage from France, in 1832. 
I desired this testimony that I might success- 
fully claim for our country the priority of in- 
vention which is its due; and I cannot but 
yet hope that you will furnish me with this 
evidence, to put side by side with that of the 
other passengers of the Sully, who have fur- 
nished me with full testimony to that effect. 
Let me know your intention, for your letter 
has embarrassed me much, and I will trust 
to your honor and sense of justice to relieve 
me from suspense with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

Believe me, dear sir, as ever, truly your friend 
and servant, Sam’, F. B. Morse. 


(Dr. Jackson’s Replication, stating his views of theori- 
gin of the invention.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the twelfth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked B 5. 


Boston, Nov. 7, 1887. 

‘Sam's. F. B. Morse: N 

My DEAR STR: — On my return from the for- 
ests of Maine, last Friday, I found your let- 
ter of 18th September last, which contains a 
claim to the electro-magnetic telegraph, as 
your own exclusive invention. This claim of 
yours is to me a matter of surprise and regret, 
for I have always entertained the highest opin- 
ion of your honor and fairness, and should 
be very sorry to have any reason to change 
my opinion of your character. It becomes 
mc, however, to claim and to sustain that por- 
tion of the honor of the discovery and inven- 
tion which is my due, and I cannot think that 
vou would wilfully endeavor to deprive me of 
any thing that properly belongs to me, but 
that you have led yourself into the erroneous 
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belief that you had a right to more than I 
think you can justly claim in this invention, 
This I suppose may have arisen from your 
having thought of and talked so much on this 
subject. I trust to your candor and sense of 
justice to make suitable amends; and, if I am 
not mistaken in your character, you will cer- 
tainly do so when you have taken a retrospec- 
tive glance again to the history of the inven- 
tion. 

It seems, by your request that I should’ 
certify as to the time of the discovery and 
invention, that you have in your mind the in- 
strument contrived on board the Sully, during 
our passage in company, on your return voy- 
age from France, in October, 1832. But you 
subsequently insinuate that there is another 
and wholly different instrument in contem- 
plation now, which you pretend that I know 
nothing about. 

This is a strange inconsistency, which 1 
cannot reconcile. I will, however, confine my 
remarks to the invention made on board the 
Sully. You say that “you have a distinct 
recollection of the manner, time, and place, 
and the moment when the thought of making 
an electric wire the means of communicating 
intelligence first came into your mind and 
was uttered.” 

If you have this vivid recollection, you can- 
not refuse your assent to the following re- 
marks, for J remember too, and am happily 
endowed with a strong and retentive memory 
as to the facts. In the first place, you will 
acknowledge that you were, at that time, 
wholly unacquainted with the history and 
management of electricity and electro-magnet- 
ism, while I was perfectly familiar with the. 
subject, it having been one of my favorite 
studies from boyhood to that time, and I had 
enjoyed every possible advantage in acquiring 
a full knowledge of the subject during my 
studies in the scientific schools of Paris and 
elsewhere. 

Now, in what manner did the discovery and 
invention arise, and to whom are the sugges- 
tions due? I was enthusiastically describing 
the curious and wonderful properties of elec- 
tricity and electro-magnetism before yourself, 
Mr. Rives, Mr. Fisher, and others, at table, 
after dinner, while the company were all lis- 
teners, and, as appeared to me, were someé- 
what incredulous, they knowing little or 
nothing of the subject. I mentioned, among 
many other things, that I had seen the elec- 
tric spark pass instantly, without any appre- 
ciable loss of time, four hundred times round 
the great lecture-room of the Sorbonne. This 
evidently surprised the company, and I then 
asked if they had not read of Dr. Franklin’s 
experiment, in which he caused electricity to 
go a journey of twenty miles by means of a 
wire stretched up the Thames, the water 
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being made a portion of the circuit? The 
answer was from yourself, that you had not 
read it. 

After a short discussion as to the instan- 
taneous nature of the passage, one of the 
party, either Mr. Rives or Mr. Fisher, said it 
would be well if we could send news in the 
same rapid manner. To which you replied, 
“ Why can’t we?” I then proceeded to in- 
form you, in answer to your question, how it 
might be done: 

lst. I observed that electricity might be 
made visible in any part of the circuit by 
dividing the wire, when a spark would be 
-seen at the intersection. 

2d. That it could be made to perforate 
paper if interposed between the disconnected 
wire. 

3d. Saline compounds might be decomposed 
so as to produce colors on paper. 

The 2d and 3d projects were finally adopted 
for a future trial, since they could be made to 
furnish permanent records. The saline sub- 
stances mentioned were certain salts of lead, 
such as the acetate and carbonate, which an 
interrupted electro-galvanic current would 
decompose, and leave a black mark on the 
prepared paper. 

Next, turmeric paper was to be dipped in a 
neutral salt, say sulphate of soda, and then 
acted upon by a galvanic current. This 
would produce brown marks, from the pres- 
ence of free disengaged alkali. Platina points 
were proposed to eflect the changes of color. 
I then observed, that it would be easy to 
devise a method of reading the markings. 

Here the conversation changed for a while, 
and was resumed the next day, after break- 
fast. You then questioned me again on every 
point of the conversation, and said that you 

been thinking much about it ; and, pencil 
in hand, proposed a method of deciphcring 
the marking, the dots or marks being made 
regularly. This was a subject of discussion, 
and we both took part in it, but I acknowledge 
that you did most in planning the numeration 
of the marks. You at first proposed 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, and subsequently reduced 
the numbers to five figures and a 0. 

Now, as to the invention, I beg leave to re- 
mark, that I knew every experiment men- 
tioned, from my own frequent practice in 
making them. It was to me no unwrought 
problem, but a matter of absolute certainty. 
I was not making conjectures, but reporting 
facts of chemical and physical science. Hence, 
since I had performed all the experiments in 
detail, and had here brought them together 
for a specific purpose, I was, so far as they 
are concerned, the true inventor, and I do 
claim to be the principal in the whole inven- 
tion made on board the Sully. It arose wholly 
from my materials, and was put together at 
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your request, by me. 
not pretend to dispute. ; 

I give you full credit for your ingenious 
suggestions as to the divisions in the markings, 
which you certainly did propose. You will 
not, I presume, venture to maintain that you 
at that time knew any thing about electro- 
magnetism, more than what you learned from 
me. If I wanted any other proof, beyond 
your own confession, I should only have te 
recall to mind your futile attempt (after your 
arrival ip New-York) at making a galvanic 
battery, and the plan of types, levers, &c., 
which were wholly impracticable, and demon- 
strated to me that you did not understand the 
subject. I pointed out to you your errors, 
and promised, as soon as I should have time, 
to take up the subject with you, and perform 
this part of the invention. 

I have ever, when I met you, been free in 
my communications, and only wanted leisure 
to devote a few weeks to our invention. You 
know why I have not been able to have any 
spare time. The trouble brought on me by 
an unfaithful agent while I was absent from 
home plunged me in pecuniary difficulties at 
my outset in practice, and kept me for a year 
or more embroiled in lawsuits occasioned by 
his frauds. Then the struggle in the outset 
in medical practice; since then, the charge of 
a high and responsible duty to the govern- 
ments of two States as their geological sur- 
veyor. These are sufficient reasons. 

I never lost sight of the Telegraph, and 
have done more towards it than you are per- 
haps aware. I do not know how or when 
you used the clectro-magnet for marking, 
but I have proof enough to show that I had 
produced a lever-beam motion with mine for 
that purpose as long ago as the spring of 1834, 
and, as l wrote in my last letter, I could mark 
in real type. < 

I am certainly desirous of doing you justice 
to the fullest extent, and have always spoken 
of your merits, as I hope I shall always have 
occasion to do. I am also anxious that our 
country shall bear a due proportion of honor 
in every useful invention, when she deserves 
the credit by the labor of her men of genius. 
But I will not do wrong to any one, either for 
man, fricnds, country, or myself. Honor to 
whom honor is due, shall be my motto, and 
I must, I believe, fail in this duty, if I should 
say that the first idea of an Elcctro-Magnetic 
Telegraph was conccived by an American 
citizen. I have searched the archives of 
science, and find that the first idea of such an 
instrument was conceived by Soemering, who 
proposed an Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 
Oersted, of Copenhagen, also invented one. 
Ampère says it is easy to construct an Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph. (Sec Ampère, Ex- 
posé des Nouvelles Découvertés sur I’ Electro- 


This you certainly will 
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Magnetism. Paris, 1822. Page 71.) Thej Your memory and mine are at variance 


discovery* is not, then, to be claimed by us. 
I have invented a new instrument: so per- 
haps have you, for I do not yet know what 
your new one is, since you say I have not 
seen it, nor heard about it beyond your an- 
nouncement. If yours is new, I congratulate 
you upon the invention, but I can give no 
certificates beyond what you will find in this 
letter. : 


Most respectfully, your friend, 
C. T. Jackson. 

P. S. I did not read this in Ampère until 
about three years since, although I have owned 
the book since 1832; and when I saw you last 
I forgot to mention to you that he had con- 
ceived the idea of such a telegraph. I had 
read portions of the book before, but not that 
section. 

(Postmarked November 8; directed, Prof. 
Bam 'I F. B. Morse, New-York city.“) 


(Prof. Morse’s S:cond Rejoinder rebutting the allega- 
ins of Dr. Jackson.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to 
his answer to the twelfth interrogatory on 
the part of the complainants, marked B. 6. 


Naw-Yorx City University, Dec 7, 1837, 
To Dr. CHARLES T. Jackson: 


DEAR Sır :—When yours of the 7th Novem- 
ber arrived in New-York, I was absent in New- 
Jersey, and confined by severe illness to my 
bed for several days. I take the earliest op- 
portunity to reply to it. 

It is with the deepest regret, after the at- 
tempt I made in my last to disabuse your 
mind of its error on the subject of the tele- 
graph, that I perceive the danger of a colli- 
sion with you to be more imminent than at 
first. Unless I can succeed in convincing you 

“how entirely without foundation is the claim 
to be a “mutual inventor,” which in your 
first letter you set up; and still more, unless 
you retreat from your recent further encroach- 
ment, in claiming to be “ principal in the in- 
vention” on board the Sully, collision is in- 
evitable, and it will then be impossible, in the 
present state of my invention, to settle the 
matter without such an appeal to the laws as 
must be made public, and which, in whatever 
way decided, will be attended with conse- 
quences of a very unpleasant character to 
both of us. These results I would avoid if 
possible; and in hope of adjusting matters 
privately and amicably, I venture once more 
to argue the case with you, and will endeavor 
to convince you that you are under a most 
serious delusion on this subject; the origin 
of which delusion I think I can show you. 


„Ia your sense of the word, refer to your letter. 


in regard to the first suggestion of conveying 
intelligence by electricity. I claim to be the 
one who made it, and in the way in which I 
stated it in my letter to.you. You acknow- 
ledge that the suggestion was made by one of 
the company and not by yourself, and so 
doubtful are you by whom it was made, that, 
although your memory serves you up to the 
point of giving it to one of two others, rather 
than to me, yet your memory there fails, and 
you do dot know which of the two it was. 

Now, sir, it was neither Mr. Fisher nor Mr. 
Rives who suggested that thought. I sug- 
gested it, and in consequence proceeded to 
found upon it my whole invention. Had not 
the thought been original with me, I could not 
have dwelt upon it with any satisfaction. The 
idea that I had made a brilliant discovery, 
that it was original in my mind, was the ex 
citing cause, and the perpetual stimulus to 
urge me forward in maturing it to a result. 
Had I supposed at that time that the thought 
had ever occurred to any other person, I 
could never have pursued it; and it was not 
till I had completed my present invention, 
that I was aware that the thought of convey- 
ing intelligence by electricity had occurred 
to scientific men some years before. This 
thought was suggested to my mind by a well- 
known fact, recalled to my memory in your 
account of a magnetic experiment, a fact of 
which you say I confessed ignorance, to wit: 
The experiment of Franklin on the velocity of 
electricity. If, indeed, you asked the com- 
pany if they had not read of Franklin’s experi- 
ment with twenty miles of wire, &c., and that 
the reply was from myself, that I had not read 
it, your memory is doubtless correct; for I had 
not read it, and have not read it, nor can I 
find, after much inquiry, any one except 
yourself who has ever heard of it; but if you 
alluded, as I think you did, to Franklin’s 
experiment of about four miles, at Shooter's 
Hill, this fact was familiar to me, probably 
before your birth. 

After having given my suggestion to an- 
other, you make me answer it by asking you, 
“ Why can’t we?” and to this question you 
represent yourself as having immediately 
given a methodical answer, which implies that 
the whole idea of an Electric Telegraph was 
then not only perfectly familiar with you, 
but that the modes of carrying it into execu- 
tion were also as familiar as any common 
chemical experiment. Now, if your memory 
is good, you must be conscious that this 
is altogether incorrect; that it is impossible 
that it should be correct, since the very 
thought was new to all, and required at least 
a little time to devise modes for carrying it 
into effect. You must be sensible that my 
suggestion of the possibility of conveying in- 
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teligence by electricity was episodical ; it 
did not change the current of your remarks 
from electro-magnetism, upon which you 
were discoursing, nor did you make a remark 
concerning a telegraph, until I called your 
attention to it the next day. As the thought 
was suggested by me, so it dwelt in my mind. 
I cherished it as an antidote to ennui, matur- 
ing my invention principally in the sleepless 
hours of the night. With this invention I 
was so absorbed, that I thought of little else, 
and I was in the habit of reporting progress 
almost daily to the Captain and to several of 
the other passengers beside yourself. To 
you, as a man in whom I thought I could con- 
fide, I more especially explained my plan of 
numbers, intervals, types, &c., and the ma- 
chinery for using them. 

I had already invented these, and was re- 
viewing in my mind the various modes of 
marking, at least ten days after my first think- 
ing of the subject, when I consulted you to 
ascertain if there were not some substance 
easily decomposed by the simple contact of a 
wire in an electric state. It was then, and 
not till then, that you suggested turmeric 

per dipped in a solution of sulphate of soda. 

t was then, and not till then, that you took 
any interest in the invention. 
you to try this experiment with me when we 
Should arrive at home; and here, sir, is the 
origin of your error, in thinking yourself en- 
titled on this account to be a co-inventor. 
This experiment we were to try.together, and 
if you had tried it, and had otherwise aided 
me in the invention, I should have been will- 
ing to share both honors and profits with you. 
But you very well know you never tried this 
nor any other experiment in relation to the 
telegraph, which you ever reported to me. 
You very well know that you never enter- 
tained, until latcly, since my invention has 
been publicly announced, and since the sub- 
ject of telegraphs has excited the attention 
of foreign nations, any interest in it, while I 
always pressed the subject of the experiment 
to be tried whenever I met you in Boston. 
You were full of other engagements, and by 
your manner of always dismissing it as soon 
as you could, whenever I introduced it, you 
showed to me that you esteemed the matter 
as of little importance. 

Thus it has been for nearly five years. You 
must be aware, toa, that while you considered 
my invention as impracticable, you did not 
suggest a single hint of any other mode of 
applying it. You spoke of my invention of 
numerals, intervals, levers, type, &c., which I 
had drawn out in my sketch book, as ingen- 
ious, but impracticable ; indeed, in your last 
letter you assert that my mode of permanent- 
ly recording is impracticable, and that you 
corrected my errors. How you corrected my 
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errors you don’t say, nor what mode you pre- 
posed as a substitute. If you did propose 
any, you can doubtless say what it is. 

In the letter which I first wrote to you, in- 
forming you of the public announcement of 
my telegraph, and requesting the favor of 
your certificate that I invented it on board 
the Sully, in 1832, that I might be prepared 
against any foreign claimants—a favor which 
I expected would have been granted—lI told 
you as a friend, that I had invented a mode 
of marking by means of an electro-magnet. 
You would have me to understand by your 
answer that for some three years past you 
had secretly devised the same plan. I allude 
to this fact to show you that you did not then 
conceive yourself to be a mutual inventor, 
otherwise you would not have allowed three 
years to elapse without disclosing so impor 
tant a discovery to your partner ia the inven- 
tion. This is a point that needs explanation: 
if you considered me a partner in the inven- 
tion, you were bound, in honor at least, to 
inform me of it. But if you were contriving 
secretly to supplant mine, your course is con- 
sistent. I shall be loth to adopt the latter 
supposition ; but if I refuse to adopt it, I can- 
not think you believed yourself to be a mutual 


I proposed to ! inventor. 


Another cause of your delusion in this mat- 
ter, is your entire misconception of the nature 
of the invention on board the Sully. You 
seem not to have asked yourself whether any 
or how much knowledge of chemical science 
was requisite to an Electric Telegraph. You 
describe a variety of experiments in chemical 
decomposition, and claiming to be perfectly 
familiar yourself with chemical analysis, and 
charging me, not very courteously, with being 
entirely ignorant, you have persuaded your- 
self that the argument is irrefutable in favor 
of your being the principal inventor. You 
say that you had collected the materials for 
that purpose, I being wholly ignorant, except 
as you enlightened me. The invention, you 
affirm, arose wholly from your materials, and 
this I would not pretend to dispute. 

Now, sir, I not only deny that all the mate- 
rials were furnished by you, but I deny that 
I am indebted to you for single hint of any 
kind whatever which I have used in my inven- 
tion. I go further, sir; l assert that all the 
consultation I have hitherto had with you on 
the subject, has had only the effect to retard 
my invention, by holding out expectations 
that you would try an experiment which you 
never tried, but which was necessary to be 
determined one way or the other, before I 
could advance a single step. Ido not charge 
you with intentional neglect. I readily allow 
your excuses for not trying the experiments, 
but these excuses do not alter the fact that 
your neglect retarded my invention, and com- 
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me, after five years’ delay, to consider 
the result of that experiment as a failure, and 
consequently to devise another mode. of ap- 
plying my apparatus, a mode entirely original 
with me. This I have done, and now you lay 
your claim to be a partner in the invention. 
The only service which could have given you 
any claim to a share in the invention you neg- 
lect to perform, and then you make your de- 
mands as if you had performed it, and per- 
formed it successfully. , 

My invention on board the Sully is mechan- 
ical and mathematical; it had no more to do 
with chemical science than with geology or 
anatomy. The single scientific fact ascer- 
tained by Franklin, that electricity can be made 
to travel on a conductor any distance, instan- 
taneously, is all that I needed to know, aside 
from mathematics and mechanical science, in 
order to plan all I invented on board the ship, 
as any one will be able to see from a mo- 
ment's inspection of my machinery, as then 
planned. This machinery consisted chiefly, 
as you well know, of a system of signs which 
were numerals, to be read by intervals ; types, 
and. apparatus to arrange the numbers for 
transmission ; a lever to mark on the register 
by closing and breaking the eircuit, and a 
register moving by clock machinery to receive 
the marks at the proper times. So much for 
the invention at least you very properly con- 
cede to me; you allow explicitly in your let- 
ter that I invented these, and now what has 
chemistry or electro-magnetistn to do with 
any of them? But these, you say, were 
“wholly impracticable ;” and, as you “ point- 
ed out my errors,” you brought your superior 
knowledge of chemistry and electro-magnet- 
ism into the new mode which you suggested, 
and which was practicable of course ; you can 
point out then, doubtless, this practicable im- 
provement, or rather substitute for mine. 

The apparatus which I invented on board 
the Sully was gradually matured, and was 
constructed for and adapted to the use of one 
wire, or a single circuit. Now, this you have 
often asserted to me to be impracticable; and 
although you never devised, to my knowledge, 
any other method, until I informed you of 
mine with an electro-magnet, you now talk in 
your letters of using twenty-four wires and 
twenty-four magnets, and of marking in real 
type. Now, what have these to do with my 
invention on board the Sully? The use of 
twenty-four wires was probably adopted by 
you from a hint of mine in the very outset, 
for it was my first and most natural thought; 
but, having devised what I considered a much 
more simple and less expensive mode—to wit, 
using one wire—I almost immediately relin- 
quished the first for my new mode. Whether 
you derived the hint or not from me is to me 
of little consequence; for, provided you use 


nothing that was invented by me upon the 

„packet of twenty-four wires, you are at 
liberty to use them as you please. If you have 
invented a telegraph of twenty-four wires, and 
a mode of 1 in real type, why do 
you claim to be a mutual inventor of mine, 
which is adapted to one wire or a single cir- 
cuit, and which you, at the same time, pro- 
nounce “impracticable”? Your claim to any 
share in my impracticable mode is, to say the 
least, very singular. Unfortunately, sir, for 
the sustainment of your claim, the plan which 
I devised on board the ship—the plan of nu- 
merals, type, levers, &c., which you pronounce 
impracticable, and the use of one wire or a 
single circuit, which you pronounce impracti- 
cable—is the very plan I have now in success- 
ful operation. This assertion you will, per- 
haps, again say is inconsistent with what I 
have said in a former letter, for you charge 
me with a strange inconsistency which you 
cannot reconcile, because I stated that, in 
consequence of your not testing by experi- 
ment a mode of marking which we had de- 
vised together, I had carried into effect an- 
other mode efttirely original with me.” The 
only inconsistency is in your own misappre- 
hension of my letter. You apply my remark, 
without any warrant, to the whole invention, 
whereas my letter limits it expressly to a 
small part—to that part only which relates to 
the chemical experiment we proposed to try 
together, to a mode of marking. 

From a review of the whole matter, it is very 
evident to me that you have been led to pro- 
ject, since your arrival home, a telegraph of 
your own, founded on the intercourse with me 
on board the ship, and the free imparting of 
my invention at that time to you. I will not 
complain, although, under all the circum- 
stances, I might complain, of your intrusion 
upon my ground. But you will have to use 
great circumspection. By this intrusion you 
have produced a most delicate position of mat- 
ters; for, by persisting in your unfounded 
claim, you will not only deprive me of my 
rights, but you necessarily imply a charge 
against me of depriving you of your right. 
On this point, sir, you must perceive the ne- 
cessity of treading very cautiously. You will, 
I hope, publish nothing which shall implicate 
me in the slightest degree. A public vindica- 
tion I should wish to avoid, not less on your 
account and the general account of science 
than my own, and I shall avoid it, unless you 
compel me to it by the course you adopt in 
announcing your own invention. My inven- 
tion—the invention on board the Sully—has 
for some time been entered at the Patent Of- 
fice. I have made contracts and formed part- 
nerships in virtue of the rights secured to me; 
any infringements of those rights will oblige 
me to take a course which, were I unconnected 
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with others, I might not pursue. For, such 
is my aversion to a difference with any man, 
especially a man of science like yourself, that 
I would, personally, rather suffer the wrong 
than, by vindicating my rights, give any occa- 
sion for reflection upon the character or dis- 
position of those whose time and talents ought 
to be employed in enlarging the bounds of 
science, and not m settling the merits of mere 
personal claims. 

Whatever, therefore, I might personally 
wish, I am so associated with others that 
justice will demand a prompt vindication of 
my own rights, if they are attacked. I have 
chosen to ascribe your motives, in asserting 
so unfounded a claim to my labors, to honest 
forgetfulness of the circumstances as they oc- 
curred on board the Sully, and to a miscon- 
ception of the nature of my invention; and I 
trust that no measures on your part will com- 
pel me to adopt any other less favorable ex- 
planation of your conduct. I therefore yet 
hope that this matter can be settled in private, 
(I have written plainly for this very end;) 
and I also hope, if you are determined to 
present another electro-magnetic telegraph to 
the world, you will do it without clashing with 
my prior claim. Hoping to have such an an- 
swer as shall clear up rather than increase 
difficulties, 

I am, as ever, in respect for your genius and 
requirements, your most obedient servant, 

SAMUEL F. B. Morse. 


(Circular of Prof. Morse to his fellow- passengers.) 
This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 

B. Morse, in his examination, as annexcd to the 

thirteenth interrogatory on the part of the 

complainants, marked C 1. 

Copy of a letter to Captain William W. Pell, 
of the ship Sully, Hon. William C. Rives, 
J. Francis Fisher, Esq., Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, and Charles C. Palmer, Esq., pas- 
sengers on board said ship, on her voyage 
from Havre to New-York, in October, 1832. 

Nuw-York Crry University, Aug. 28th, 1837. 
Dear SIR: — Vou may have scen some notice 
in the papers of an clectric telegraph, of which 

I am the inventor. There is to be a contest, 

it seems, for priority of invention of this elec- 

tric telegraph between England, France, Ger- 
many, and this country. I claim for myself, 
and consequently for America, priority over 
all other countries in the invention of a mode 
of communicating intelligence by electricity. 

My object in writing you, is to ask whether 

you remember my conversing on the subject 

of the electric telegraph as my invention, when 
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ber concerning it. Your testimony to the fact 
of my having invented it at the time will be 
important in establishing the priority of the 
American invention. 

With sincere respect, sir, your obedient 
servant, . S. F. B. Moxsr. 


To the letter to Dr. Jackson was added, 
“ My plan of marking by means of an electro- 
magnet has proved completely successful.” 

To the letter to C. C. Palmer, Esq., was 
added, If those of your family who remem- 
ber any thing of the matter would testify to 
the same, it would be doing me an essential 
service.” 

‘To the letter to Captain Pell was added the 
question. Have you ever spoken of my inven- 
tion to passengers in subsequent passages ?” 


(Reply of Capt. Pell, of the Sully.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to 
his answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on 
the part of the complainants, marked C 2. 
| New-York, Sept. 27th, 1837. 
Sauk. F. B. Morse, Esa. 


Dear Sır :—On my arrival here I received 
your letter, calling upon my recollection for 
what was said on the subject of an Electric 
Telegraph during the passage from Havre, on 
board of the ship Sully, in October, 1882. I 
am happy to say I have a distinct remem- 
brance of your suggesting, as a thought newly 
occurred to you, the possibility of a telegraphic 
communication being effected by electric wires. 
As the passage progressed, and your idea 
developed, it became frequently a subject of 
conversation. Difficulty after difficulty was 
suggested as obstacles to its operation, which 
your ingenuity still labored to remove, until 
your invention, passing from its first crude 
state through different grades of perfection- 
ment, was, in seeming, matured to an avail- 
able instrument, wanting only patronage to 
perfect it, and call it into reality. And I sin- 
cerely trust, that circumstances may not de- 
prive you of the reward duc to the invention, 
which, whatever be its source in Europe, is 
with you, at least, I am convinced, original. 

To your question of my having spoken on 
subsequent passages to others, of your inven- 
tion, I might say, you could well anticipate 
the reply ; as you enjoined no secrecy on me, 
it was natural [ should mention a subject so 
interesting to me, and have aremembrance of 
so doing in several instances, but to whom I 
cannot recollect. When you observed to me, 
a few days before leaving the ship, Well, 


a fellow-passenger with you on board the ship| Captain, when you hear of the Telegraph, one 
Sully, Capt. Pell, in the month of October, of these days, as the wonder of the world, 


1882. If you do, please inform me as soon as 


remember the discovery was made on board 


possible, and state precisely what you remem- the ship Sully,” I then little thought I should 
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ever be called upon to throw into the scale my | give us all great pleasure to renew, in per- 
mite of testimony in support of your claims | sonal intercourse at home, the agreeable sou- 
to priority of invention, for what seemed so { venirs of our acquaintance and friendly rela- 


startling a novelty. tions abroad. 
With my respects and best wishes, I sub- I remain, with great respect, your most 
scribe myself, WILLIAM W. Pei. | obedient servant, W. C. Rives. 
Sa{sueL F. B. Morse, Esa. Prof. S. F. B. Morse. 
(Letter of Prof. Morse to Hon. Vn. C. Rives.) (Statement of Prof. Fisher.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. | This is the paper referred to by Prof. Samuel 
B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to his | F. B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to 
answer to the thirteenth interrogutory on the his answer to the thirteenth interrogatory 
part of the complainants, marked C. 3. on the part of the complainants, marked C. 5. 

New-Yorx City University, Sept. 14th, 1837. | PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19th. 1837, 

My Dear Sir:—I addressed a letter a few! My Dear Sir:—I received your letter yes- 
days since to you, with a request that you | terday, and should have immediately replied, 
would inform me if you remembered my | but was prevented by business. 
mentioning to you the subject of my Electric | I certainly recollect many conversations on 
Telegraph, while on board the Sully, on our | the subject of an electric telegraph, during our 
return from Europe in 1832. I distinctly voyage from Europe in the Sully, in October, 
remember often conversing with you on the | 1832. 
subject while walking the deck, and answer-| I should have some difficulty in recalling, 
ing some objections to the plan which you with any precision, the details of your plan 
suggested. I am anxious to know simply | of communication, but I think you spoke of a 
whether you remember the fact, as it will be single wire, and letters or signs were to be 
of material importance in the contest for pri- indicated by a quick succession of strokes or 
ority of invention between France, England, ; shocks. We also discussed the mode of pro- 
Germany and this country, to establish my tecting the conductor, both through land and 
claim, and of consequence the claim of the across rivers; and tubes of different materials 
country, to priority. I am well aware that | were proposed, to secure it against dampness, 
your time is, at this moment, very much occu- | glass, clay, &c., but doubting its practicability, 
pied, and it is only the necessity I am under 8 perhaps, paid too little attention to your 
of having this fact settled, to enable me to scheme. Dr. Jackson, our fellow-passenger, 
contend successfully against foreign claimants, no doubt retains in his memory many more 
that I give you this trouble. I hope, sir, the particulars. And as the plan was by no means 


urgency of the case will be my apology. | matured in 1832, it is perhaps altogether un- 
With sincere respect and esteem, your most | necessary for me to say more than that I am 
obedient servant, Sa{cueL F. B. Morse. at any time ready to give any certificate, that 


Hon. WM. C. Rives, Senator, Washington. | you proposed, and were occupied about the 
details of an electric telegraph at the time 
1 referred to. 

ee % Wishing you all success in this, as in every 
This is the paper referred to by Prof. Samuel other occupation, and that the establishment 


F. B. Morse in his examination as annexed to of your fame for this invention may be as ex- 


his answer to the thirteenth interrogatory | i it is de 
on the part of the complainants, marked C. 4. 5 ik es 39 most faithfully 
SENATE CHAMBER, Sept. 2Ist, 1837. yours, J. Francis FISHER. 
My Dear Sir :—I hope you will find in my | Saul. F. B. Morse. 
multiplied and oppressive engagements here, 
an apology for not having sooner answered | 
your inquiry on the subject of your electro- _ „(Further Inquiries of Prof. Morse.) 
magnetic telegraph. I retain a distinct recol- |. This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
lection of your having explained to me the | B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to his 
conception of this ingenious invention, during answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
our voyage from France to the United States, | Part of the complainants, marked C. 6. 
in the autumn of 1832, and that it was, more New-York City University, Nov. 14th, 1837. 
than once, the subject of conversation between | My Dear Sır :—Let me in the first place 
us, in which I suggested difficulties that you thank you for your satisfactory answer to a 
met, and solved with great promptitude and former letter, requesting your testimony to 
confidence. I am much flattered by your the fact of my having invented the Electric 
kind recollection of my family and myself, Telegraph, on board the ship Sully, in 1832. 
and beg leave to assure you that it would I little thought when I made this request, in 
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order to prepare myself against foreign attack, 
that I should be under the necessity of agai 


troubling you for evidence to defend myself 


against an attack at home. Butsoitis. In 
my desire to be prepard with testimony sim- 


ilar to that which you and many others of 


my fellow-passengers so promptly gave me, 
I wrote a similar request to one of them, not 
doub‘ing of a like reply, but to my utter sur- 
prise, in his reply he preferred a claim to be 
a mutual inventor. I wrote, remonstrating 
with him, and making my appeal to his sense 
of honor and justice, and recalled to his 
memory the incidents on board ship, and 
detailed the rise and progress of the invention 
in my mind. In his answer just received he 
makes a bolder encroachment, and now claims 
to be the principal inventor. I had stated to 
hjm among other things that, in conversation 
with a group of passengers, the experiment 
of Franklin to ascertain the velocity of elec- 
tricity was mentioned; it was remarked by 
one of them that the spark passed instantane- 
ously a distance of four miles. I then ob- 
served: If the presence of electricity can be 
made visible in any desired part of this circuit, 
I do not see why a system of signs could not 
be constructed to transmit intelligence instan- 
taneously to any distance.” Now, while he 
does not claim this suggestion for himself, he 
yet denics it to me, and says, one of the party, 
either Mr. Rives or Mr. Fisher, said, It would 
be well if we could send news in the same 
rapid manner.” I think if you had made the 
observation attributed to you, you will be 
likely to recollect it; will you therefore oblige 
me with an answer to these two questions: 
First. Do you recollect having made the ob- 
servation attributed either to you om to Mr. 
Rives? Second. Have you any impression, 
from your recollection of what occurred on 
board the Sully, that ‘any other person than 
myself was the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph? I beg you to excuse the trouble 
which I am compelled by circumstances to 
give you, and to believe that I am, with sin- 
cere respect and esteem, your obd’t. serv't., 
SAuukl. F. B. Morse. 


To J. Francis Fisner, Eso., Philadelphia. 
To the Hon. W. C. Rives, Washington. 


(Additional Replies of Prof. Fisher and Senator Rives.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked C. 7. 


PriLApDeLPHIA, November 7th, 1837. 
My Dear Six: — I have just received your 
letter of November 14th, and am happy, so far 
as negatives go, to give satisfactory answers to 
both your queries. To the first: “Do you 


recollect having made the observation attrib- 
uted either to you or Mr. Rives?” (viz.: “It 
would be well if we could send news in the 


same rapid manner,) I answer, certainly 


not, and it would have been strange, if not 
silly, to have done so, since the first mention 
of an electric or galvanic telegraph by you, 
implied the possibility. 

To the second: Have you any impression 
from your recollection of what occurred on 


board the Sully, that any other person than 


myself was the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph ?” I answer, I had no idea that any of 
our fellow-passengers could claim the credit 
of it. I am quite sure I received my first idea 
of it from you; that you were most interested 
in it; that you alone seemed disposed to test its 
practicability after landing. If you received 
any suggestions from others, as to the system 
of signs and mode of protecting the wires, 
you can, I suppose, best recollect. I am not 
disposed to claim any credit for such hints 
myself, and trusting to my own memory, 
should be as little likely to attribute any merit 
to others of our fellow-passengers. I will of 
course give my testimony in a more formal 
way, if necessary ; and I remain, 

Dear sir, with much respect, truly yours, 

J. FRANCIS FISHER. 
SAurkl. F. B. Morse, Esa. 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked C. 8. 

SENATE CHAMBER, Ist March, 1838. 

My Dear Sir:—I have heretofore had the 
pleasure of stating to you in writing, my recol- 
lection of your suggestion of the practicability 
of transmitting intelligence by means of elec- 
tricity, during our voyage from Havre to New- 
York, in the autumn of 1832. I am utterly 
surprised to learn that any one should have 
given me credit for suggesting it. I am per- 
fectly sure that such a conception has never 
entered my mind, and that it was a complete 
novelty to me when first presented to my con- 
templation by your conversation during the 
progress of our voyage above mentioned. 

Wishing you, my dear sir, great success in 
maturing and carrying into execution an in- 
vention which promises to mark a new era in 
the progress of modern improvements, 

I remain, with great respect, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. C. Rives. 

SAMUEL F. B. Morse, Esq. 


(Further correspondence of Prof. Mo se and Capt. Pelt.) 
This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
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0 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
part df the complainants, marked C. 9. 


New-York City University, Jan. 29th, 1838. 
To Captain PELL: 

My Dear Sir :—You were so kind as to give 
me, in a former letter, your testimony that I 
invented the electro-magnetic telegraph on 
„board the Sully, which you commanded in 
1832, and in which ship I returned from 
France. 

One of my fellow-passengers, to whom I had 
written to obtain like testimony, to my great 
surprise, claims in his reply to be the “ prin- 
cipal inventor of the invention on board the 
Sully.” You would much oblige me if you 
will give me your jmpressions on the ques- 
tions—lIst. Was there, on board the ship, any 
other person than myself the inventor of the 
telegraph? 2d. Did I, or did any other ap- 
pear to you to be principally or wholly en- 
gaged in elaborating it during the voyage? 
By an early answer, you will oblige 

Yours with sincere esteem, 
SAME. F. B. Morse. 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked C. 10. 


New-York, Feb. lst, 1838. 
Sauk F. B. Morse: 

Dear Sir :—It is a matter of great astonish- 
ment to me, that a fellow-passenger with us 
in the Sully, from Havre, in October, 1832, 
should attempt to contend with you the claim 
of having been the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, which occupied so much of your 
attention during the passage, or that there 
was one on board of her who had any claim 
even to a participation of its honors. 

To your queries on that subject I can only 
reply in gencral terms, as I have not a distinct 


recollection of all the conversations and cir- 


cumstances bearing upon it which then came 
to my knowledge. But my impressions rest 
upon my mind with the freshness and force of 
conviction, that you only, on board of that ship, 
was the originator of the inventon ; that your 
mind alone seemed interested in it with any 
seriousness of purpose, even after its first 
suggestion by you, and while it was, in seem- 
ing, the daily and favorite object of your 
study, which was, each day, developing it into 
a higher perfection. So when, a few days 
since, I examined your instrument, I recog- 
nized in it the principles and mechanical ar- 
rangements which, on board, I had heard you 
so frequently explain through all its develop- 
ments. With the sincere wish that no hand 
may be so rash as to persist in the attempt to 
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snatch from you the reward which belongs to 
you, I subscribe myself, with much esteem, 
(Signed) Wu. W. PELL. 


(Currespondence between Prof. Morse and Frederick T. 
almer.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatury on the 
part of the complainants, marked C. 11. 

Paris, February 22d, 1839. 

My Dear Sir :—I regret, on many accounts, 
that I had not the pleasure of seeing you when 
you were in Paris. I was so unfortunate as 
not to find you at your hotel both times that I 
called on you and Mr. Prime. | 

I wished to introduce to you the telegraph, 
at whose birth and infancy, on board the 
Sully, you were present, in October, 1832. I 
wished to obtain from you a note certifying 
that I invented it at that time. I had, also, 
another more immediate object in asking this 
note from you, to wit: to call upon your re- 
collection for the incidents of the progress of 
this invention on board the ship. Please de- 
signate whom you believe to be the inventor. 
Have you any idea that any other person on 


board that ship could claim to be the inventor, 


or to be a participator in the electro-magnetic 
telegraph, as there planned? My objcct in re- 
questing an answer to this question is to defend 
myself against a claim just publicly made by 
one of our fellow-passengers, who, since the 
announcement of the success of my invention, 
has boldly attempted to deprive me of the 
“ entire invention.” 

I know you took quite an interest in the in- 
vention at the time, from your scientific cast 
of minde and I should therefore feel much 
obliged to you to state all you may recollect 
of the subject. I shall leave Paris in a few 
weeks, and should therefore feel obliged by an 
early answer. A letter directed to me, to the 
care of Messrs. H. Edwards & Co., No. 9 Rue 
Clery, will reach me, even if I shall have left 
Paris. : 

I remain, dear sir, with sincere esteem, 

Your friend and servant, 
Samue. F. B. Morse. 
To Frreperick T. PALMER, Esd., care of Rev. 

Charles Palmer, Rahan, near Edenderry, 

Ireland. 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the thirteenth interrogatory on the 
part of the complainants, marked C. 12. 

Ranan, March šth, 1839. 
Samue. F. B. Morse, Esa. : 

My Dear SIR: — Since the receipt of yours 
of the 22d ultimo, I have been trying to call 
to mind some of the particulars of the transac- 
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tion therein referred to. I perfectly recollect 
your describing to myself and others of our 
fellow-passengers, on board the Sully, during 
her homeward passage from Havre to New- 
York, in October, 1832, an electric telegraph, 
which you stated you had invented, or which 
had occurred to you since your being on board. 

It was certainly new to me, and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, was so also to the 
rest of our fellow-passengers; for (if my 
memory docs not betray me) no one at that 
time claimed a priority of invention, in your 
method of applying the electric fluid to the 
conveying of despatches. 

I certainly did understand at the time, that 
you intended to perfect this invention, which 
you considered your own, and to obtain a pa- 
tent for it. I am sorry that, from the time 
that has elapsed since this occurred, I am not 
able to give more minuteness to my evidence, 
and cannot call to mind the particulars of our 
conversations on the subject; but I can safely 
say that, (to the best of my knowledge and 
belief,) although we might all in turn (as is 
generally the case on such occasions) have 
suggested little modifications, yet no one, at 
that time, put forward any claim, cither to 
priority of invention, or to having any hand in 
it, neither do I believe that they would have 
any right to do so. And certainly, as far as 
my feelings go, I would consider it an injus- 
tice, in your being deprived of any benefit re- 
sulting from this invention. 

I hope these lines will be of use to you, and 
beg you will not scruple to write to me, if I 
can be of any further use. And wishing you 
every success in this business, I remain, my 
dear sir, very truly yours, 

FREDERICK T. PALMER. 


(Prof. Torrey’s Statement abeut Dana’s Magnet.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. Samucl 
F. B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed 
to his answer to the fifth cross-interrogatory 
on the part of the respondents, marked E. 


OBSERVER OFFICE, 
Monday Mor ning, March 8th, 1847. 

My Dear SIR: — I received your letter on 
Saturday, and brought down this morning the 
piece of apparatus which must be the one 
alluded to in your letter. It is, however, 
covered with “black” instead of “red sealing 
waz varnish.” If it is of any use to you, I 
beg you will accept of it. Iam sure it is the 
one used by Prof. Dana in his lectures before 
the New-York Athenzeum. 

I know Prof. Dana, but cannot tell his 
whereabouts; if he is in town, some of the 
mathematicians must know where he can be 
found. Yours, very cordially, 

Pror. MoRsE. Jonn Torrey. 


(Pri posed New Telegraph—1837.) 

This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the seventh cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, marked F. 

New ty Invenrep TELEGRAPH.—We take the 
following from a Washington letter in the 
Baltimore Patriot: 

“Mr. Gonon, and his associate, Mr. Servell, 
have, after many years’ application to the sub-' 
ject, invented an important system of Tele- 
graphs, which casts into the shade every thing 
of the same kind that has yet been attempted. 
By their admirable plan, they can communi- 
cate every kind of information, word by word, 
and punctuate the same, without using more 
signals than words, and with as much rapid- 
ity as a person can write or even speak! 
They have reccived the most flattering en- 
couragement from those literary and scien- 
tific gentlemen to whom they have explained 
the system; and not a doubt is entertained 
that it will accomplish the purposes of the in- 
ventors, and realize all that has been antici- 
pated from it. Mr. Gonon assures me that he 
will be able to communicate a despatch of one 
hundred words, from New-York to New- 
Orleans, in half'an hour! and those who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the system con- 
firm his promises. How elementary does 
every other system appear in comparison of 
that which can accomplish such an object. 
The imagination is overpowered in contem- 
plating the consequences of such an achieve- 
ment of human ingenuity. Distance is anni- 
hilated. ‘Thousands of miles no longer divide 
us. We know on the instant, as it were, the 
actions, the wishes, the determinations of our 
fellow-beings of other States. Fortunate it is 
that we live in an age for whose intellectual 
progress nothing is too ripe.” 


From the New-York Observer, 1837. 

We know nothing of the telegraph of Messrs. 
Gonon and Servell, except what is related in 
the above paragraph; but we do know that a 
gentleman of our acquaintance, several years 
since, suggested that intelligence might be 
communicated almost instantaneously, hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of miles, by means of 
very fine wires, properly coated to protect 
them from moisture, and extending between 
places thus widely separated. It is well 
known that the electric fluid occupies no per- 
ceptible time in passing many miles ona wire ; 
and if it is possible, by connecting one end of 
the wire with an electrical or galvanic battery, 
to produce any sensible effect whatever at the 
other, it is obvious that if there are twenty- 
Jour wires, each representing a letter of the 
alphabet, they may be connected with the 
battery successively in any order; and if so 
conducted in the order of the letters of any 
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word or sentence, that word or sentence could 
be read or written by a person standing at the 
bother end of the wires. 
paragraph in a newspaper could thus be 
touched successively by a man in Philadelphia, 
and the contents, verbatim et literatim, be 
conveyed to New-York as fast as a compositor 
could set up the type! It is not impossible 
that the time may be near when speeches 
in Congress, taken down by reporters, and 
conveyed by these “electric telegraphs” to 
New-York or New-Orleans, may be in type, 
printed, circulated, and read, within a few 
hours after the voice of the speaker has ceased 
at Washington. The wires necessary for a 
distance of a hundred miles need not weigh 
many pounds, and if inclosed in an India rub- 
ber tube, and supported on high poles erected 
along the route at intervals of four or five 
hundred feet, could be extended through an 
immense distance at a trifling expense. The 
feasibility of the project depends entirely upon 
the practicability of producing any sensible 
effect at one end of a long wire by connecting 
the other end with an electrical or galvanic 
battery. 


(Prof. Morse named as the Inventor.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse, in his examination, as annexed to 
his answer to the seventh cross-interrogatory 
on the part of the respondents, marked G. 


From the Journal of Commerce, April 27, 1837. 


The gentleman alluded to by the editor of 
the New-York Observer, as the inventor of 
the electric telegraph, is Prof. S. F. B. Morse, 
President of the National Academy of Design. 
While on his voyage from Europe, several 
years since, in company with Dr. Charles 
Jackson, the distinguished geologist of Boston, 
they often conversed on scientific subjects on 
board ship, particularly on the discoveries in 
galvanism, magnetism and electricity. Mr. 
Morse then suggested the idea of an electric 
telegraph, and during the voyage he elabo- 
rated the whole machinery, even down to a 
set of type to be employed in the process, 
which he had cast on his arrival home, and 
which we have seen. 


(Pref. Morse’s Letter asking for Patente, &.) 
This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the eighth cross-interrogatory on 
the part of the respondents, marked H. 1. 
& New-Yore, May 2d, 1840. 
“Hon. H. L. ELLsworTH, Commissioner, &c. : 


„Mr Dear SIR: — I have never received my 
patent papers from your office. I believe there 
was something to be done on my part in rela- 


tion to a drawing for one of the duplicates, 
which I was prevented from accomplishing by 


All the letters of a) the necessity of preparing suddenly for my 


visit to Europe, with the telegraph. I have 
nearly completed an improved apparatus, for 
which I intend to take out a patent, adding it 
to my patent already executed, as an improve- 
ment. I should long since have visited Wash- 
ington with my apparatus and asked for some 
action upon the matter by Congress, but for 
the low state of financial affairs private and 
public. So far as the approbation of the scien- 
tific and mechanical world goes, I have had 
the gratification of having had it loudly and 
substantially expressed, that my telegraph is 
the best of all that had been examined. But 
while in England the very complicated and 
deficient apparatus of Wheatstone is carried 
into operation by a wealthy company for thir- 
teen miles, and is in further progress; and 
while the telegraph of Steinheil, at Munich, ig 
adopted, and is carrying into effect by the 
Bavarian government, I am fettered and pre- 
vented from bringing the American Telegraph 
(the first invented, as dates conclusively show, 
and the best according to the opinion of the 
best judges of the case here and in Europe, as 
I can also show) into operation for want of a 
little assistance from our government. I was 
first encouraged to offer my telegraph to the 
government by letters from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, drawing my attention to the 
subject, then by the report of the committees 
in Congress, to whom the subject was referred, 
and by the report of a bill for a sum sufficient 
to test its practicability. I have been hoping 
that an invention which is to succeed just as 
surely as steam travelling has succeeded, an 
invention which is truly an American inven- 
tion, would be in a sense adopted by the 
government, and an opportunity given me to 
bring it forth in full operation, to the honor of 
the country. I have spent time, strength and 
money to accomplish this; have been exer- 
cised with the alternate hopes and disappoint- 
ments of an inventor; and unless something 
is done to help me forward, the more wealthy 
Englishmen will have it in their power, not 
merely to deprive me of the profit of my dis- 
covery in my own country, as they have al- 
ready in their own, by a gross act of injustice; 
but, as in the case of Hadley’s quadrant instead 
of Godfrey’s quadrant, the telegraph will be 
an English, not an American invention. 

“ I could tell you a long story on this point, 
but long stories are not for gentlemen in offi- 
cial stations, who have thcir time often too 
thoughtlessly consumed by the intrusion of 
time-killers. . 

1 Please 5 me what I am to do in order 
to have my letters patent for the tele 
and J will do it. 5 S 

Make my best respects to Mrs. Ellsworth 


` 
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and your family, and believe me, with sincere 
respect and esteem, 
“ Your old friend and classmate, 
“Samu. F. B. Morse.” 


(Proreedings in France respecting Morse’s Telegraph.) 


This is the paper referred to by Prof. S. F. 
B. Morse in his examination, as annexed to his 
answer to the ninth cross-interrogatory, on 
the part of the respondents, marked I1, I2, 
13, 1 4. 

Physique appliquée—télégraphe électro-megnétique de 

M. Morse, Prufesseur à l'Université de New-Yorck. 

-  Linstrument a été mis en action sous les 
yeux de l’Académie. Voici la traduction litté- 

rale d'une grande partie de la note que M. 

Morse a remise aux secrétaires perpetuels : 

„M. Morse croit que son instrument est la 
premiére application réalisable qui ait été faite 
de l'électricité à la construction d'un télé- 
graphe. Cet instrument fut inventé en Octo- 
bre, 1832, pendant que l'auteur se rendait 
d’Europe en Amérique sur le paquebot le 
Sully. Le fait est certifié par le capitaine du 
batiment et par plusieurs passagers. Au nom- 
bre de ces derniers se trouvait M. Rives, 
Ministre des Etats-Unis auprés du gouverne- 
ment francais. M. Rives a écrit à M. Morse, 
à la date du 21 Septembre, 1837 : 

“Je me rappelle parfaitement que vous 
m'exposätes l'idée de votre ingenieux instru- 
ment pendant le voyage que nous fimes en- 
semble dans l'automne de 1832. Je me rap- 
pelle aussi que durant nos nombreuses con- 
versations sur ce sujet, je vous fis diverses 
difficultés, et que vous les levates avec promp- 
titude et confiance etc., etc. 


„ W. C. Rives.” 


Dans la lettre du capitaine du paquebot, M. 
W. Pell, en date du 27 Septembre, 1837, nous 
remarquons particulièrement ce passage: 

“ Lorsque j examinai votre instrument, il y a 
peu de jours j’y reconnus les principes et les 
arrangements mécaniques que je vous avais 
entendu développer à mon bord, en Octobre, 
1832. 

“L'idée d'appliquer le galvanisme à la con- 
struction de télégraphes n'est pas nouvelle. 
Le docteur Cove, citoyen distingué de Phila- 
delphie, en fit mention, en Fevrier, 1816, dans 
un note insérée aux Annales du docteur 
Thompson, Vol. VIL, p. 162, Ire série; mais 
il ny avait encore lå aucun moyen de la 
mettre en pratique. 

“ Depuis l'époque à laquelle remonte l'in- 
vention du télégraphe de M. Morse, d'autres 
appareils, fondés sur les mêmes principes, ont 
été annoncés, parmi lesquels les plus célè- 
bres sont ceux de M. Steinheil de Munich, et 
de M. Wheatstone de Londres; les mécha- 
nismes diffèrent beaucoup. 


“Le Télégraphe Américain n'emploie qu'un 
seul circuit ;* en voici une description abrégée. 

“A Pextrémité du circuit ot les nouvelles 
doivent étre recues, est un appareil nommé le 
Register (ou Rapporteur). Il consiste en un 
électro-aimant dont le fil enveloppe forme le 
prolongement du fil du circuit. 

‘‘L’armature de cet aimant est attachée au 
bout d’un petit levier qui, par l'extrémité 
opposée, porte une plume; sous cette plume 
est un ruban de papier qui marche à volonté 
à l’aide d'un certain nombre de rouages. A 
l’autre extrémité du circuit, c'est-à-dire à la 
station d'où les nouvelles doivent partir, existe 
un appareil nommé Portrule (ou Port Com- 
posteur). Il consiste en une batterie (ou 
générateur de galvanisme), aux deux pôles de 
laquelle finit le circuit. Près de la batterie 
une portion de ce circuit est brisée; les deux 
extrémités disjointes sont introduites dans 
deux coupes de mercure contigues. 

“A laide d'un fil en fourche attaché à 
l'extrémité d'un petit levier, les deux coupes 
peuvent être à volonté mises en connexion 
entre elles ou laissées isolées. Ainsi le circuit 
est fermé ou rompu quand on le veut. Le jeu 
du méchanisme est le suivant. 

“Quand le circuit est fermé, aimant est 
chargé, il attire l'armature et le mouvement de 
celle-ci fait que la plume touche le papier. 
Quand le circuit est interrompu, le magnétisme 
du for à cheval cesse, armature revient à sa 
premiere position, et la plume s'éloigne du 
papier. Lorsque le circuit est fermé et ouvert 
rapidement, il se produit sur le papier mobile 
de simples points; si au contraire il reste 
fermé pendant un certain temps, la plume 
marque une ligne d'autant plus longue que la 
fermeture est plus longue elle-même. Ce 
papier offre un large intervalle de blanc si le 
circuit reste ouvert un temps un peu considé- 
rable. Ces points, ces lignes et les espaces 
blanc conduisent à une grande variété de com- 
binaisons. A laide de ces éléments, M. le 
professeur Morse a construit un alphabet et 
les signes des chiffres. Les lettres peuvent 
être écrites avec une grande rapidité au 
moyen de certains types que la machine fait 
mouvoir avec exactitude, et qui impriment au 
levier portant la plume des mouvements con- 
venables. On trace quarante à quarante-cinq 
de ces caractères en une minute. 

“Le Register ou Rapporterr est sous le 
contrôle de la personne qui envoie une nou- 
velle. En effet, depuis l'extrémité nommé 
Port composteur, le méchanisme du rappor- 
teur peut être mis en mouvement à volonté 
et arrêté de même. La présence d'une per- 


* Supposons que les lieux qui doivent être mis en rela- 
tion, occupent les trois angles d'un triangle, les quatre 
angles d'un quadrilatère, ou certaines points d'une 
courbe fermée, il sufira (théoriquement du moins) d'un 
simple fil passant par tous ces points, 
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gonne pour recevoir la nouvelle n'est donc pas 
nécessaire, quoique cependant le son d'une 
cloche mise en tintement par le méchanisme, 
annonce que l'on va commencer à écrire.” 

La distance à laquelle le télégraphe Améri- 
cain a été essayé est de diz milles anglais, ou 
de quatre lieues de poste de France. Les ex- 
périences ont eu pour témoin une Commission 


de l'Institut de Franklin de Philadelphie et 


un Comité nommé par le Congrès des Etats 
Unis. 

Les rapports des deux Commissions (nous 
ne les transcrirons pas) sont extrêmement 
favorables. 

Le Comité du Congrés a proposé de con- 
sacrer trente mille dollars (150 mille francs) a 
une expérience en grand de ce mode de com- 
munication. La dépense de construction du 
nouveau systeme télégraphique serait, suivant 
M. Morse, de 3500 francs par mille anglais, ce 
qui revient à 14,000 francs par lieue de poste 
de France. La machine qu'il faudrait établir 
à chaque extrémité ne cotiterait pas plus de 
1500 francs. M. Morse pense que ces fils une 
feis placés durcraient un demi siécle, & moins 
que la malveillance ne les brisat. On doit 
remarquer que si le réseau était complet, les 
nouvelles pourraient aller d'une ville à une 
autre par plusieurs directions et sans perte de 
temps appréciable. Il est inutile de dire que 
ce mode de communication a sur les télé- 
graphes ordinaires l'avantage de pouvoir ser- 
vir de nuit comme de jour, par le pluie et par 
` le brouillard comme par un temps serein. 


— e- 6 — 


National Telegraph Convention at Washington, in 
March. 


THE projected National Telegraph Conven- 
tion, to be held at Washington on the fifth of 
March, excites general approbation. Its de- 
liberations can hardly fail to be essentially 
beneficial to the public, as well as to the 
Telegraph Companies; and whatever benefits 
these, should and will improve the condition 
of the telegraphers generally, on whose labors 
and integrity the character and profits of the 
enterprise essentially depend. 

Never was an improved organization more 
strongly required in any branch of business; 
for never was an enterprise of equal extent 
conducted in a looser manner. It is true, that 
some companies are conducted in a manner 
that should reflect credit on their officers; but 
many, too many, others, are managed, or 
mismanaged, in ways that would hardly be 
credited by persons who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the present workings of the 
telegraphic system throughout the United 
States. 

The Call for the proposed Convention, which 
we have already inserted in the Telegraph 
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Magazine, sets forih several important points 
wherein improvement is indispensably neces- 
sary. Would that we could believe these are 
all the important reforms that are required! 

Companies that have not already appointed 
delegates, should not delay in securing the 
services of representatives who will surely 
attend. Let there be a full meeting; and let 
the Convention show, by the acts of all its 
members, that no narrowness or prejudice 
shall govern its action in matters so esséntial 
to the welfare of all concerned including not 
merely the interests of companies or stock- 
holders, but also of the faithful telegraphers 
and the friendly public. 


The collected intelligence and experience of 


the gentlemen whose names are attached to 
the Call of this Convention, will, we confi- 


dently predict, insure the adoption of General 


Rules which will leave a lasting impress on 
the character of the vast enterprise in which 
they have been so long and deeply engaged. 


National Telegraph Convention. 
NOTICE. 


MORSE’S AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.— 
TO ALL LINES IN AMERICA.—For the 
purpose of consummating a unity of action in 
such affairs of the Telegraph System as may 
be deemed material to the common interest, 
the undersigned propose a meeting of the re- 
presentatives of all the Telegraph Lines in 
America working the Morse System of Tele- 
graph, at WASHINGTON CITY, March 5th, 
1853. 

It is useless to enlarge upon the necessities 
requiring a general mecting of the kind desig- 
nated above, and unnecessary to add what can 
or would be submitted for consideration in the 
premises, except that we have in view a joint 
action through this Convention on such mat- 
ters as may be of interest to the lines in com- 
mon, without regard to the special interest of 
any given line or connection. 

The signals and abbreviations of lines dif- 
fer; the counting of words frequently dis- 
agree; the style and manner of operating and 
doing business generally are as diversified as 
there are powers to create; and there are 
doubtless many points that can be acted upon 
by a Convention, which would redound to the 
weal of all lines, without any disturbance of 
their pecuniary affiliation or respective inter- 
ests. 

The undersigned are the representatives of 
but a portion of the lines in America, and it is 
desirable to have a representation from as 
many of the lines as possible. Such as desire 
to unite in the Convention aforesaid are re- 
quested by their Presidents or Superintend- 
ents to notify either of the undersigned, by 
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letter, of their willingness to codperate in the 


same, : 
AMOS KENDALL, 
Pres't. Western Telegraph Company. 
ae M, BWAIN, kai 18 
res't. The Magnetic Telegra 5 
F. O. J. SMITH, k 
Pres't. Boston and Portland Tel. Co. 
T. S. FAXTON, 
Pres't. N. X., A. and Buffalo Tel. Co 
ELAM ALEXANDER, 
Pres't. W. and N. O. Tel. Co. 
II. M. SCHIEFFELEN, 
Pres't. N. Y. & N. E. U. Telegraph Co. 
HENRY O’RIELLY. 
Of Atlantic, Lake and Mississippi Lines 
WILLIAM TANNER, 
Pres't. N. O. and Ohio Telegraph Co. 
TAL. P. SHAFFNER, 
Pres't. St. Louis and N. O. Tel. Co. 


ISAAC M. VEITCH, 


Pres't. St. Louia and Mo. R. Tel. Co. 
J. H. WADE, l 

Pres’t. Cleve., Cin. and St. L. Tel. Co. 
A. C. GOELL, 

President of the Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre Telegraph 
Company, and also the Susquchana River and N. and 
W. Branch Telegraph Company. 

JOHN J. SPEED, Jr., 
Of Erie and Michigan Tel. Co, 
Philadelphia, September, 1852. Nov.—tf. 


— @ e——_— 


Convention of Superintendents of the House Tele- 
graph Lines. i 

We are glad to find that the spirit which 
influenced the call of a National Convention 
of persons connected with “all the Morse 
Lines in America,” has already had a similar 
effect on the House Telegraph Lines. 

A meeting of delegates from the several 
House Lines was held in this city during the 
last month, for the purpose of agrecing on 
uniform regulations for the better manage- 
ment of those Lines. The principal officers 
present were, Henry J. Rogers, Superintend- 
ent of the House Line between New-York and 
Washington; John McKinney, Superintend- 
ent of the House Line between New-York and 
Boston; and Anson Stager, Superintendent of 
the Lines extending from New-York via Al- 
bany and Buffalo to Cincinnati and Louisville. 
These gentlemen are all long and favorabl 
known, from their former connection wit 
other Lines; and they therefore bring to the 
discharge of their present duties an amount of 
practical knowledge which “ is being” sensibly 
felt in the improved condition of the House 
Lines. 

Without dwelling on the particular arrange- 
ments effected at this Convention, we will 
merely add, that the objects of the assemblage 
were in unison with those avowed in the Call 
for the National Convention of delegates from 
the Morse Lines, viz.: the advancement of 
the Telegraph System to a degree of perfec- 
tion that will render it more satisfactory to the 
public and more profitable to the stockholders 
and telegraphers—consummations most de- 
voutly to be wished for. ö 

It is but just to Mr. Rogers to add, as we 

16 


do by his request, that he has not yet fully 


completed the repairs and arrangements that 

will enable him to render the Line which he 

now manages as perfect as he expects it to be 
in a very short time. 

But we must not delay mentioning one mat- 
ter in which the proceedings of the House Tele- 
graph Officers are worthy of particular notice. 

e refer particularly to the stringent rule adopt- 
ed for excluding from their Lines any and all 
persons who have in any way forfeited confi- 
dence in the discharge of their duty—it being 
agreed by all the Superintendents, that neither 
one of them will employ any Telegrapher who 
has been expelled from any other Line for 
dereliction of duty. 

— 2 — 

Error Corrected. Letter from Prof. Morse.— Claim 
i for Electro-Chemical Telegraphing. | 
Retyine on the printer, to make his works 

correspond with “ the copy,” when that “copy” 

is plainly and correctly furnished, in printed 
form, (our personal supervision being given te 
the proof-sheets, when manuscripts are put in 
type,) we were unconscious of any error in re- 
printing Prof. Morse’s testimony, tommenced 
in the last number and concluded in this num- 
ber of the Telegraph Magazine, until our at- 
tention was drawn to the subject of a single 
error in a single word—though that error is 
of much importance. We hasten now to cor- 
rect that typographical error, which may be 
done most effectually by publishing the letter 
from Prof. Morse, in which our attention was 
first called to its existence. We will thank 
any gentleman, at any time, (as we now 
thank Prof. Morse,) whose courtesy enables us 
to correct any error that may occur in this 
publication, whether that error is merely typo- 
graphical or otherwise, though our efforts will 
not be wanting to prevent the necessity of 
such corrections. All persons who have our 

December number are requested to correct the 

error which Prof. Morse points out, by erasing 


the wrong word. 
- Poughkeepsie, Jan. 26th, 1853. 


Donald Mann, Esq., Ed. Tel. Magazine : 

Drar Str—I have this moment looked over 
the answers to the “ Cross Interrogatories ” 
at page 114 of your 8d number, and I find a 
most important error, to which I could wish 
to call special attention, in an Erratum. 

In my answer to the twenty-seventh cross 
interrogatory, you have misprinted my answer 
—making me say, “I do not claim to be the 
first who applied the decomposing effects of 
electricity to making marks upon paper or 
other material chemically prepared, for tele- 
graphic purposes :”—whereas, I do distinctly 
make this claim. You will see by reference 
to the document from which you copied, that 
this is the case. 

This fact, you will perceive, is of importance; 
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for on it is founded my claim to priority over 
Bain, Davy, and all others who subsequently 
claim to have invented recording telegraphs, 
that mark by chemical decomposition. 

By reference to other evidence, you will 
perceive that, in 1832, the idea of such mark- 
ing was entertained by me; and if you have 
the testimony in the case of interference with 
Bain, tried before Judge Cranch, you will find 
De Witt Bloodgood’s evidence, (page 169, and 
also page 64 of same document,) to having seen 
the result of such marking, at my rooms, and 
to which he alluded in an article in the True 
Sun,” of which he was then editor, June 19, 
1834. The date here, I will say, however, is 
a mistake on both pages 169 and 64. The 
“ True Sun quoted was not 1834, but I think 
1844. I have not the means at hand to ascer- 
tain the truth on this point; but infer it from 
the fact, that Bloodgood saw my chemical 
marking in 1836 or 1837, and consequently 
could not refer to this fact in 1834.“ The 
error is not material, as to its bearing on the 
essential fact, but in strict truth it ought to be 
made correct notwithstanding. The original 
documents at the Patent Office will correct it, 
if it is an error. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Sauk F. B. Morse. 


6 — 
The Aurora Borealis, in its effects upon Telegraphic 
Apparatus. 

Tue effect of the American Telegraph Mag- 
zine in quickening the attention ef Tele- 
graphers towards the phenomena of electricity, 
as well as towards the practical improvement 
of the Telegraphic System, is measurably 
evinced by the letters with which we are 
favored from all sections of the United States 
and British American Provinces. 

We are receiving much, and are promised 
more, valuable information, illustrated by 
records of practical experience, from Tele- 
graphers who have worked and watched with 
their instrments through all sorts of weather 
for several years. And in this connection, let 
us impress it again upon correspondents, that 
even a single fact, well authenticated, is worth 
generally more than a volume of speculations. 

Among the communications just received, 
is one from George B. Prescott, Esq., on sub- 
jects which have. excited much curiosity in 
the scientific world. We allude to the effect 
produced. by the Aurora Borealis on the Tele- 
graph wires; and the different manner in 
which Electro-Magnetic and Electro- Chemical 
Telegraphs are influenced by that effect. 


* I do not think the True Sun was in existence in 1834. 
l have a vague impression that it was subsequently com- 
menced. Inquiry at the present Sun office, to which paper 
it was antagonistic, would clear up this point.—(The True 
Sun was not in existence in .834.— Kd. Tel. M 
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On topics of such deep interest, it is proper 
to say a few words respecting the character 
and opportunities of the persons whose ex- 
perience and observations are communicated 
to the public. George Bartlett Prescott, the 
author of the annexed article, has been en- 
gaged in practical Telelegraphic duties for 
more than six years—almost from the earliest 
operation of Telegraphs in New-England. He 
was employed two years and a half on the Lines 
of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, and 
three years and a half as chief Telegrapher at 
Boston, on the Electro-Chemical Telegraph 
Line, called Bain’s, between-New-York and 
Portland. He has recently been appointed 
Chief of the House Printing Telegraph Line 
at the Boston terminus. His opportunities 
have been varied and excellent; and our per- 
sonal knowledge of his capacity justifies us in 
the belief that he has faithfully improved 
those opportunities. The public will judge of 
the correctness of his theories and speculations. 
Thus much for preface—now for the result of 
his observations: 


The Effect Produced by the Aurora Borealis on the 
Telegraph. 


Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Telegraph Magazine: 

Dear Sir:—I have been requested by 
several of the Faculty of Yale College, and 
others interested in scientific discoveries and 
observations, to give them any information I 
could gather relative to this subject; and hav- 
ing, during the space of about six years, paid 
some attention to this subject, I thought it 
might not be uninteresting to your readers to 
give a brief account of my observations. 

On the Morse, and all other magnetic Tele- 
graphs, the only effect produced by the Aurora 

orealis is, to increase or diminish the electric 
current which is used on the line; and hence 
it is difficult to determine with sufficient accu- 
racy what its power is. 

On the Bain, or chemical Telegraph, how- 
ever, the facilities for observing the effects of 
this phenomenon are much better—indeed, 
they are as perfect as could be desired. 

In this latter system of telegraphing, the 
line wire is brought into direct contact with 
the chemically prepared paper; so that any 
action of the atmospheric currents of elec- 
tricity on the wires is immediately recorded 
on the paper. During a thunder storm, the 
atmospheric electricity attracted by the wires, 
passes over the same to the chemically pre- 
pared paper on the instrument, and thence to 
the ground. As it passes from the wire to 
the paper, it emits a bright spark, and pro- 
duces a sound similar to that of snapping a 
pistol. Atmospheric electricity never remains 
for any length of time on the wires; it will, 
however, sometimes travel many miles on the 
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line before it discharges itself. While writing 
at the instrument, a loud report and a bright 
flash announced the passage of an atmo- 
-spheric current over the wires; as it passed 
through the paper to the ground, it perforated 
it in a singular manner; and melting off the 
small iron wire or stylus which rests on the 
paper, drove it into the metal disc so firmly 
that it could not be drawn out without con- 
siderable difficulty. The sky was perfectly 
clear at the time, and there was no appear- 
ance of a superabundance of atmospheric 
electricity. This mystery was however solved 
in a few days: the storm from which this cur- 
rent emanated shattered several poles at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles from the office; 
and on comparing notes with several who wit- 
nessed the shattering of the poles, I found 
they coincided in time precisely. 

The effect produced by the Aurora Borealis 
on the wires, and the record on the paper, is 
entirely different from that of the atmospheric 
current. Instead of discharging itself from 
the wires with a flash and a report, and with- 
out the aid of a conductor, as is the case with 
the latter, it glides along the wires in a con- 
tinuous stream, and produces the same result 
on the paper as that produced by the galvanic 
battery. It is well known that only the posi- 
tive pole of the galvanic current produces a 
colored mark on the chemically prepared 
paper; the negative having the effect of 
bleaching it. The same is true of the two 
currents from the Aurora. The current usu- 
ally commences slight, and produces a light 
blue line on the paper; gradually it grows 
stronger, until it becomes so strong as to burn 
the paper, sometimes through several thick- 
nesses of it; then it gradually disappears, 
and is followed by the bleaching process. At 
times it produces a strong magnetic influence 
on the helix, and at others neutralizes the 
line current; in the same manner as two 
batteries at opposite ends of a line would do, 
if the same poles were pointing towards each 
other. In my diary of September 29th, 1851, 
I find the following account of the effects of 
the Aurora on the evening of that day: “All 
the lines leading from the city are so strongly 
charged with atmospheric electricity this 
evening as to prevent operation. The surplus 
current on the Chemical Line is equal to one 
hundred and fifty Grove’s cups; and the same 
seems to be the case on the House and Morse 
wires. The weather is cloudy, but through 
the clouds we can occasionally see the bril- 
liant scintillations of an Aurora Borealis.” 
The next day I ascertained that the Aurora, 
as seen from Providence, New-Haven, and 
other places, was very brilliant. February 
19th, 1852, I find the following description of 
the effects of the Aurora of that date in my 
journal: “Towards evening a faint blue line 


appeared on the paper, which gradually grew 
stronger and darker, until at last it burned it; 
then pacu y grew fainter until it disap- 
peared; when it appeared again in a new 
form, bleaching instead of coloring the paper. 
This singular phenomenon continued until we 
closed at a late hour in the evening. The 
Aurora was very brilliant in the evening.” 
Mr. Rowe, Superintendent of the Boston 
and Vermont Telegraph Company, showed 
me specimens of paper taken from instru- 


ments on that line, at 12 o'clock at night 


three hours after the batteries were taken off— 
which were covered with light and heavy blue 
lines and bleachings. These were caused by 
the Aurora of the 19th February. 

Our troubles from the Aurora are not con- 
fined to the evenings entirely, though they 
are more frequent then. On several occasions 
I have predicted in the afternoon that we 
should have an Aurora in the evening, judg- 
ing by the effect on the wires at that time, 
and I do not recollect that I have ever been 
mistaken in my predictions. 

Thursday, April 22d, 1852, we were much 
troubled by an atmospheric. current; some- 
times preventing our working for half an hour 
or more, and then disappearing for about that 
time; the current was constantly changing 
during the whole evening. We had a very 
brilliant display of the Aurora. 

The current from the Aurora seems to 
change—coming and going—as the waves of 
the Aurora roll from the horizon to the zenith: 
sometimes so faintly as to be hardly percepti- 
ble, and then so strongly as to emit one con- 
tinuous blaze of fire; yet always very differ- 
ent from what we commonly term atmosphe- 
ric electricity, and which we cannot get rid 
of, as in the latter case, by placing ground- 
wire conductors in close proximity with the 


line wire. Yours, &c., 
Boston, Jan. 22d, 1853. G. B. P. 
— e 


Complaints against Telegraphs- Errors of Omission 


as well as Commision. N 


As the Telegraph Magazine reaches some of 
the Telegraphers and other officers on every 
important line in the United States and the 
British American Possessions, and as it is 
honored with the approbation of men whose 
influence may be most beneficially employed 
in rendering the Telegraphic System more ef- 
ficient and reliable than it now is, we deem it 
one of our most important duties to publish 
all well-authenticated complaints, with the 
view of securing prompt and effectual mea- 
sures for the correction of the evils with which 
the benefits of the Telegraph are measurably 
accompanied. In doing this, we consult the 
true and permanent welfare of the Telegraph, 
as well as the interests of the public—the 
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welfare and interest of both of which parties 
are, and ever must be, inseparable. 

The complaints made below, by a corre- 
spondent of the Journal of Commerce, are un- 
fortunately too well founded. The error 
which he reprobates has been, and is yet, too 
frequent on most of the telegraphic lines. 
Some few lines are certainly less censurable 
than others in this matter; but we wish we 
could say that any line is now wholly exempt 
from blame for such sins of omission : 


From the New-York Journal of Commerce, 
TELEGRAPHIC QUESTIONS. 


Messrs. Epitors:—Would you insert the 
following extract of a letter from a neighbor- 
ing city, which portrays elearly the impropri- 
ety of the Telegraph lines withholding the 
dates of the communications given them to 
be forwarded? They have been asked many 
times to give the dates, but never, that we 
have seen, have done it; and, as in the in- 
stance below, the ability to understand the 
meaning of our correspondent, when briefly 
expressed in a dispatch, having reference to 
previous dispatches, letters, or circumstances, 
will very much depend on the receiver's being 
certified of the exact hour and day the dis- 
patch was written. We trust the different 
lines will see their interest in making their 
work perfect; or at any rate, that some one of 
them will. Very probably many communi- 
‚cations may be without the hour. We doubt 
‘if any are without the day of the month. But 
the office can give the day and hour of their 
-receiving it, which is all that is asked. 


D. & Co. 
(Extract of a letter from Boston ) 


Cannot you excite the attention of the 
public, through some one of your commercial 
papers at the seat of trade, to a mismanage- 
ment on the part of all the Telegraph com- 
panies, (I believe the complaint is not too 
comprchensive,) which deprives their com- 
munieations of much of their value? It is this: 
I lately received a telegraphic dispatch from 
Cincinnati, and the Company states that it is 
a dispatch ‘received at the office, of such 
and such a line, in Boston, at 22 minutes be- 
fore 12 to-day.” Well, as I had it 17 minutes 
before 12, I was satistied that here in Boston 
ithere had been no delay. Now, this dispatch 
says: ‘A Draft has been mailed for amount 
of Bill.“ But there was no Cincinnati date to 
it, and in fact I could not find out whether it 
had been delayed in its passage, and related 
ito a draft which I had already received by 
mail; or whether it assured me of the mailing 
of another draft, upon which I had in a letter 
_just before insisted, as a preliminary without 
which I could not dispatch more goods by an 
express line. Have my proposals and con- 


ditions been accepted or not? There had 
been barely time for my letter to reach Cincin- 
nati before the dispatch was forwarded, pro- 
vided it was forwarded on the day I received 
it. I did not send the goods, and it after- 
wards appeared that the dispatch related to 
the first draft. 

“It would add much interest to the com- 
munication, if the day and hour of sending 
were mentioned. And this date and hour 
should be the day and hour of receiving the 
dispatch in the place from which itis sent. 
We can then judge for ourselves of the exe- 
cution of the line. 

‘Please tell me whether you think the day 
and hour are purposely omitted, in order to 
conceal negligent or unskilful operations. It 
looks like it. At any rate, the line which 
should do this business right, would attract 


much custom.” 
— 06 4 — 


The Telegraph the Press—and the Public. 


Auoxd the important subjects that will 
probably claim consideration in the proposed 
National Telegraph Convention at Washing- 
ton, on the 5th of March, the relations be- 
tween the Telegraph and the Press may be 
ranked foremost in connection with the public 
interest. 

„As one of the Press ourselves, somewhat 
familiar with daily newspapers,” as was re- 
marked on a former occasion, we speak with 
all proper consideration due to the Press, as 
well as to the Telegraph and the Public, when 
we declare our opposition to having Telegraph 
Companies or Telegraph officers: act in any 
way as agents in furnishing news, otherwise 
than as mere ‘common carriers’ of intelligence 
furnished to them like other dispatches for 
transmission.” 

And, on the other hand, we renew the 
deciaration, that we are gqually opposed to 
any man or men who act as news agents for 
the Press, and who obtain peculiar facilities 
from the Telegraph because the Telegraph 
considers it a public benefit thus to accommo- 
date the Press—we are utterly opposed, we 
repeat, to any such news agents using the 
telegraphic facilities thus enjoyed, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the speculations of persons 
in different parts of Europe and America, who 
may think it profitable to pay those news 
ents for making a “merchantable com- 
modity” of the telegraphic facilities which are 
intended only for public use through public 
journals. Would there not be—is there not 
actually—great danger of conflict in the dis- 
charge of duty? and is it just to the commu- 
nity generally that any agents who come early 
in possession of telegraphic news designed ex- 
clusively for the Public Press, shall also act 
as correspondents for speculators in the Old 
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World or the New? Some of these agents do 


act in this duplicate or multiform capacity; 


and, without imputing criminality to their 
anomalous position, every disinterested reader 
will probably readily concur with us in sug- 
gesting the extreme indelicacy and impro- 
priety of the complicated duties discharged 
by those news agents who are thus situated. 

These remarks are of a general character, 
intended for all companies, journals and agents, 
connected with transmission of news dis- 
patches in Europe and America; for the Euro- 
pean public are concerned in these matters as 
well as our American fellow-citizens. 


A CASE IN ILLUSTRATION. 


Since the foregoing was written, a corre- 
spondent inclosed us a copy of the follow- 
ing card — calling our attention specially, as 
we ask the particular attention of the public, 
to the words Italicized, in which peculiar 
privileges are promised in advance of all 
other private communications” : 


Telegraphic Communication between America 
and.Europe.—JOUN HUNTER, Agent in England of the 


New- York Associated Press, reapectully begs to announce 
to the Mercantile and Business community that TELE- 
GRAPHIC DISPATCHES, to and from any part of Bri- 
tain, or the Continent of Europe, will be punctually for- 
warded if confided to his care. 

, Dispatches should be forwarded as early as possible be- 
fore the sailing of the steamers, in envelopes, unsealed, 
and addressed TELEGRAPHIC. 


AGENTS, 


In Liverroot—J. HUNTER, No. 2 Paradise at. 

in HALirax -R. NUGENT, Editor of the Sun. 

In Boston—W. G. BLANCHARD, Office of the Mail. 

In New-York—D. H, CRAIG, Office of the Associated 
Press, No. 3 Hanover st., (up stairs.) 

In PIA D¹ZLTHIA— W. W. FULTON, Ledger Building. 

In BALTIMORE -C. C. FULTON, Sun Building. 

In CHARLESTON—A. CARROLL, Courier Office. 

in New-Or_gans—E, FULLER, Merchants’ Exchange 

In LovisviLtLE—J. W. CLARKE, Courier Office. i 

In CincinNatTTi—R, SMITH, Merchauts’ Exchange. 

In BurFraLo—A. D. LEVIEN, Commercial Office. 


Le” Correspondents in Europe should, to insure 
promptness in the delivery and transmission of dispatches, 
forward their communicatious for the United States 
through the Agency at Liverpool. By so doing, their dis- 
patches will be transmitted over the wires, in advances of 
all other private communications, on the arrival of the 
steamers at Halifaz, Boston, or New- York. 

Charges moderate, and accuracy and reasonable prompt- 
ness in the transmission of dispatches guaranteed, or the 
moniy will be refunded. 

J. HUNTER, Telegraph Agent, No. 2 Paradise-st., Liver- 
pool, England, and General Agent in England tor the lines 
of Telegraph between Halifax, Nova-Scotia, and New-York, 


(Remarks of Editor Telegraph Magazine.) 

The law of the land, as well as the dictates 
of propriety, expressly forbid such operations 
as Mr. John Hunter, of Liverpool, thus pro- 
mises to accomplish through his Associate 
Agents in this country. 

What Company or Telegrapher in “Boston 
or New-York,” will dare acknowledge the 
criminality of transmitting “ their dispatches” 
“over the wires. in advance of all other pri- 
vate dispatches on the arrival of the steam- 
ers from Europe? 


If this is not done, then is the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Hunter & Co. a humbug 
up oncustomers—saying nothing about the 
Press, the Telegraph, and the Public. 

We cannot believe that the responsible Edi- 
tors of the Associated Press are aware of any 
such organization as their agents Hunter, 
Craig & Co., have effected for transmitting 
“ private communications” for their personal 
customers, through the facilities which they 
claim to possess in consequence of their posi- 
tion as employées of a distinguished portion 
of the American journals. 

The “ Associated Press” enjoy peculiar tele- 
graphic privileges on account of their high 
position, and in the confidence which that 
position affords that those privileges will not 
be used for any purposes of private specula- 
tion or peculation. Have the agents or em- 
ployées of that Association the right to use 
these important telegraphic facilities for pur- 
poses of private gain; or do Messrs. Hunter 
& Co. publish a false advertisement for the 
purpose of securing customers and profits 
which otherwise could not be obtained by 
them ? 

In connection with the foregoing— 

It is proper to refer to one of the views of 
the case, which we expressed in the first num- 
ber of the American Telegraph Magazine, last 
October: i 

“This arrangement opens the door to the 
very frauds, in news, of which the Herald, 
Tribune, and other members of the Associa- 
tion,’ so justly complain. | 

“Let us look for a moment at the way in 
which the matter might work. The foreign 
news comes to the agent of six papers in this 
city, and to no other person. For satisfactory ` 
rasons, it is sometimes retained in his hands 
quite a number of hours before publishing. 
Now, during this interim, what is to prevent 
this Agent from corresponding with cotton. 
and provision dealers in distant cities, and 
posting them up on foreign prices, a little in 
advance of the newspapers? He, or any of. 
his clerks or associates, could easily do it in, a 
‘cypher’ that no one could detect, and might 
realize something handsome by so doing. 

“Now, we do not mean to intimate that any . 
thing of the kind Aas been done. Yet it is one 
of the abuses of which this system seems to be 
capable. But, admit the agents of the Asso- 
ciation’ to be always persons above suspicion 
or corruption—even then there is opportunity, 
which would not otherwise exist, for unprin- 
cipled persons to fabricate ‘false news.’ 

„Gentlemen of the Association ! THE TELE- 
GRAPH SHOULD BE OPEN AND FREE TO ALL—gi0- 
ing peculiar privileges to none; and your- 
selves preached this doctrine strongly enough 
when you thought ‘Smith’s bull’ was disposed 
to gore your ox.” 
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ty and Abuses of the Telegraph—Telegraph 
Managers and the News Robbers. 


Boards of Directors—Superintendonts—Appointments, 
; Removals, &c. 

ABUxDANx evidence is flowing upon us from 
distinguished Telegraphers in all sections of 
the Union, showing the efficacy of the Tel- 
egraph Magazine” in directing attention to 
the correction of errors and abuses, and the 
general improvement of the American Tele- 
graph System. 

In view of the peculiar difficulties of the 
Telegraph—in view of the discord and litiga- 
tion, and the conflicting claims of various par- 
ties interested as inventors, constructors, of- 
ficers and stockholders, throughout the United 
States—we may be pardoned for enjoying sat- 
isfaction that our well-meant efforts are gener- 
ally and cordially appreciated by the gener- 
ality of Telegraphers who have no interest 
aside from the honor and welfare of the im- 
portant and confidential enterprise with which 
their and our feelings are identified. 

On no subject discussed in our pages thus 
far, has deeper interest been manifested than 
in the “ Abuses of the Telegraph,” to which 
we have directed attention in each of the 
three numbers of this Magazine already pub- 
lished. 

(First Case—on Seaboard Line.) 
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sociated Press of New-York. He charged, 
and we believe produced evidence of the fact, 
that the news bought and paid for by the 
< Association’? was stolen and sold to other 
papers, by several telegraphers, who colluded 
together for the purpose of making money out 
of the infamous business. How this affair 
eventually terminated, we are not aware; but 
this much we can say, neither the Press nor 
private individuals can render a more import- 
ant service to the ‘Telegraph,’ or one that 
will be more highly appreciated by all hon- 
orable men engaged in that business, as well 
as by the community, than by immediately 
naming and fully exposing every person proved 
to be directly or indirectly interested in such 
nefarious practices; and the Managers of Tel- 
egraph lines will inevitably find it to be the 
worst possible policy to endeavor to ‘hush 
up’ such matters, and retain the delinquents 
in their offices.” 

When called upon by a correspondent to 
particularize the Line or Lines, on which these 
latter outrages were perpetrated, we replied, 
in the November number, as follows: 

“ ‘Inquirer’ will perceive that we do not 
make the charge, but merely state that Mr. 
Craig, Agent for the ‘Associated Press,’ did 
do so, and we believe, fully sustained what he 
said. Still, we have no sort of objection to 


1. One of the two remarkable cases of mal- | tating with reference to what line the charge 


practice presented for consideration, was that 
which the New-Orleans Picayune charged as 
having been perpetrated on the Seaboard Line 
of Telegraph by some Telegrapher at New- 
Orleans—the culprit being accused of a regu- 
lar system of swindling, in selling to other 
parties the news” which was telegraphed ex- 
clusively for that distinguished Journal—the 
Editors of which declared that “ others in that 
city daily complained of similar foul play.” 
The directness of the charge and the energy 
of the accusers were ultimately successful in 
correcting that villany by expelling the crim- 
inal who had been filling his pockets by in- 
vading the sanctity and plundering and selling 
the “confidential” dispatches passing over 
that important Line—a service for which all 


honorable men are indebted to the fearless - 


exposures made by the Editors of the Pica- 
yune. Full credit is due to the official mana- 
gers of that important Telegraph Line for 
promptly attending to the well-founded com- 
plaints against the rascality of the culpable 
Telegrapher. 


(Second Case—on Interior Line.) 


In connection with the transaction at New- 
Orleans, we stated in the October number of 
this Magazine that— 

“HA complaint similar to that of the Pica- 
yune’ was at one time made, and in some de- 
gree substantiated, by an Agent of the As- 


was made—to the end that no other telegraph- 
ers may suffer obloquy or reproach for a piece 
of rascality which we would wish to believe 
had never been committed more than once, or 
on more than one line. 

“The Telegraph upon which the persons 
accused of ‘news swindling’ were engaged, 
is the ‘Atlantic and Ohio Line,’ extending 


| from New-York to Pittsburg, and was at that 


time and still is under the superintendence of 
Jas. D. Reid, Esq. The persons said to be en- 
gaged in the news speculations, were employed 
in the company’s offices at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia. The evidence against them 
seemed to be conclusive, inasmuch as one of 
the honorable men engaged on the line, seeing 
a criminal conversation passing through his 
office, between the conspirators at Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, allowed his machine to run, 
and so secured on paper, and preserved, their 
whole plan of operations. Had he not been 
later in his office than usual, it would have 
passed through undetected. 

“We believe Mr. Reid was put in posses- 
sion of all the facts, and that he promptly 
discharged those who had thus disgraced 
themselves and the line which employed 
them.” * * * 

In the mean time, other parties, well entitled. 
to credence, objected to the remarks we made 
exonerating Mr. Reid from culpability in the 
matter. No one seemed better qualified to 
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impart information, than the gentleman who 
now informed us that we had rendered undue 
credit to Mr. Reid for excluding the news-rob- 
bers from all further connection with the Lines 
he superintended. 

Determined to render justice to all concern- 
ed, as far as in our power, we then made the 
following explanations, on the authority of 
two gentlemen well known in telegraphic af- 
fairs—viz. CHARLES T. Smita, who has oc- 
cupied several of the most responsible posi- 
tions from the earliest days of telegraphic en- 
terprise; and James Bar ey, now chief opera- 
tor at New-York of the New-Orleans Seaboard 
Line—both of whom were recently in Mr. 
Reid’s employment, and hold written evidence 
of the rascality of the parties implicated in the 
robberies. Tothe end that no pretext shall be 
furnished to any one for saying there is any 
suppression of fact or remark in the Decem- 
ber article wherein we published the sub- 
stance of Messrs. Smith and Bailey’s state- 
ments, we reprint the whole, entire—with the 
further purpose of enabling the reader to 
judge how far, if it all, the subsequent course 
of Mr. Reid militates against the statements 
of those gentlemen and the acknowledged 
facts of the extraordinary case :— 


(From the Telegraph Magazine for Dec.) 
STATEMENT OF MESSRS. SMITH AND BAILEY. 


In the preceding numbers of this Magazine, 
we published some articles respecting the 
operations of a certain few of the Telegraphers, 
who were (and it seems yet are) employed on 
the short line between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, belonging to the Atlantic and Ohio Tele- 
graph Company, which line was originally 
constructed by Mr. O’Rielly for that company, 
and is now managed by Mr. James D. Reid, 
as Superintendent, under the direction of the 
Company; forming part of a range known as 
“ National ” Telegraph Lines. 

Those articles contained allegations that cer- 
tain Telegraphers at Philadelphia and Pitts- 


burg, employed on the range thus superin- 


tended by Mr. Reid, had been detected in 
selling the private dispatches belonging to the 
New-York Associated Press, to several papers 
or news agents, and pocketing the money 
received for them. We said in our former 
notice of this disreputable affair, that we be- 
lieved that James D. Reid, Superintendent of 
the Line, on being put in possession of the 
facts, promptly discharged the delinquents. 
We are now informed that the above reference 
to Mr. Reid is erroneous. 

Mr. Bailey, now Chief Telegrapher in the 
New-York office of the “New-Orleans Coast 
Line Telegraph,” and Mr. Charles T. Smith; a 
gentleman well known in the telegraph busi- 
ness, have taken occasion to inform us of the 
material facts in the case, which were pretty 
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correctly stated by us before, except so far as 
they referred to Mr. Reid’s course of action. 

At the time the News Robbery” was being 
perpetrated, Mr. Smith informs us that he was 
Chief Operator in the New-York office of the 
Atlantic and Ohio Line, that Mr. Bailey was 
his assistant, and that on his getting posses- 
sion of conclusive evidence, in the handwriting 
of the conspirators, that certain persons at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, employed on the 
same line with himself, had conspired together 
to defraud some of the customers of the Com- 
pany, by feloniously exposing and selling their 
private dispatches to other and rival parties, 
he at once presented the whole matter to Mr. 
Reid, who refused to take any action in regard 
to it; when he, Smith, determined that the 
affair should be noticed, presented it to the 
Board of Directors of the Company, who did 
act upon it, by promptly discharging the de- 
linquents. 

But it is not a little surprising to learn, as 
we do from Messrs. Smith and Bailey, that the 
very persons thus removed for grossest cause 
were immediately re-employed by James D. 
Reid, and that they are still employed in their 
former confidential and responsible positions— 
positions which they eminently disgrace. 

We have already had occasion to remark, 
that the Telegraph business demanded the 
fullest confidence of the public: it cannot be 
sustained without it. But how can business 
men repose confidence in aline which employs 
agents that have been detected in abusing the 
trust reposed in them, in feloniously disposing 
of the information paid for by, and belonging 
to others, to replenish their own pockets? As 
well might the Postmaster General continue 
a deputy in office who had been convicted 
of robbing the mail, and ask the public to 
believe that their letters would be safe in his 
hands. 

Telegraph Superintendents certainly cannot 
know that their employees are all honest. 
They are liable to be imposed upon. But 
surely they can avoid employing persons who 
have shown themselves dishonest and unwor- 
thy of confidence. 

The Telegraph business, as at present con- 
ducted, is susceptible of great abuses, many 
of which are very difficult of detection; but 
when gross and flagrant outrages are detected, 
and proved to have been committed, the pub- 
lic, as well as all honorable men engaged in 
the business, have a right to demand that the 
delinquents receive some more signal evidence 
of the disapprobation of the Company which 
employs them than a sham removal one day, 
to be followed by a re-appointment the next. 
A few such experiments on the good nature 
of the public would not probably increase the 
business of the line or augment its quarterly 
dividends.: It may be an unpleasant and an 
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ungracious task to discuss such matters; but 
it is a necessary one, and we shall not shrink 
from it. 

We have no disposition or intention to in- 
jure in any way the parties connected with 
the transactions above referred to. Such a 
proceeding would be foreign to our purpose, 
and unnecessary. But we shall, in this or any 
other similar case, call public attention to any 
Telegraph Company or Telegraph Superin- 
tendent that (for personal or any other rea- 
sons) retain persons in places of trust and 
responsibility, whom they know to be unwor- 
thy of confidence. 

If in any case we err in our statements, our 
columns are open to correction: but, in this 
matter, our informants are every way reliable, 
and hold the positive proof, written telegraphi- 
cally by the persons implicated, of the truth 
of what they ax. 

With the foregoing statements, the reader 
may now be introduced to a new phase of this 
interesting business—in which Mr. Reid and 
the Board of Directors actually appear as 
searchers for information which they them- 
selves already possess, as the record suff- 
ciently showeth. Particular attention is re- 
spectfully invited to the statements of Mr. 
- Reid, in his communication to the Board of 
Directors: | 

Office of the Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Company, ? 

Philadelphia, Jan 6th 1853 
Tu the Editor American Telegraph Magazine : 


At a full meeting of the Board of the At- 
lantic and Ohio Telegraph Company, held this 
day, Mr. James D. Reid, the Company’s Super- 
intendent, presented the following communi- 
cation : 

Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1852. 
To the President and Directors of the Atlantic and Ohio 

Telegraph Comp ny : 

(I.) GENTLEMEN :—In the New-York American 
Telegraph Magazine, for December, there ap- 
pears an article containing charges against 
the management of your line, of a character 
too serious to be passed without investigation. 

(2.) The burden of the charge being directed 
towards me personally, lam the more anxious 
that the course taken in the case presented 
be scrutinized—that, while you may find 
means of defence, on the one hand, by which 
you may be able to repel the charges thus 
made upon your Company, my course as 
your Superintendent may not be made the 
means of injury to you. 

(8.) The logical construction of the article 
is so disingenuous,* representing, 

(4.) First, My refusal to take notice of the 
charges made against you. 

(5.) Second, Your dismissal of various pa r- 


* We would like to know what the “logical construc- 
tion” of that sentence is; its grammar is likewise curious, 


ties on the information of a subordinate, re- 
gardless of my prerogatives. 

(6.) Third, My immediate re-appointment 
of the same parties regardless of your dis- 
missal. 

(7.) Fourth, That the whole proceeding 
was a “sham,”. implies either malice in the 
writer, or a charge upon the whole Directory 
as colluding with me to sustain our employees 
in practices disgraceful in any business, and 
especially so in yours. 

(8.) I therefore respectfully place the matter 
before you, that you may make such reply as 
the nature and facts in the case may seem to 
justify. 

I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
James D. Rem, Supt. 


Whereupon, on motion of Dr. Wm. Pettit, 
of Philadelphia, it was resolved, 

That Allin Robinett, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
be a committee to communicate with the 
publishers of the American Telegraph Maga- 
zine, and to appoint two disinterested persons, 
who shall be acceptable both to our Superin- 
tendent and said publishers, who will, by 
courtesy, examine into the charges in No.3 
of said Magazine, page 181, and report for 
publication in said Magazine, so as to protect 
the honor and interest of our company, the 
parties, and the public. 

Resolved, also, That a copy of Mr. Reid’s 
letter, and the above resolution, be sent to the 
American Telegraph Magazine for publication. 

In accordance with which they are now 
sent you. A. B. Cummines, Secretary. 


(Remarks by Editor Telegraph Magazine.) 


„The logical inference of the above is so 
disingenuous,” that it would doubtless strike 
any person, uninformed about the matter, 
that the charge conveyed in the article, to 
which exception is taken, was entirely new, 
both to Mr. Reid and the Board, and the facts 
in the case unknown to and unsuspected by 
them! We will see how this is. 

Mr. Reid says to the Board that the Decem- 
ber number of the Telegraph Magazine con- 
tains charges against the management of the 
Atlantic and Ohio line “too serious to be 
passed without investigation.” 

The charge to which Mr. R. so justly refers 
as a “serious” one, was, in all its length and 
breadth, simply this:—that several persons 
employed on the line above mentioned, in im- 
portant and reponsible positions, had been 
detected in certain practices, the most repre- 
hensible, infamous, and disgraceful that could 
by possibility be connected with the Telegraph 
business—practices which can only be paral- 
elled in the violation of the mail by a post- 
master, its sworn guardian—practices which 
the statutes of the State had denounced as 
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Felon) in advance of the commission of the 
crime. In a word, the parties referred to had 
been detected in purloining and selling private 
and confidential dispatches to rivals in busi- 
ness of the persons who had at great expense 
procured the information contained in said 
dispatches, and who were alone entitled to 
them:—And the “serious charge” further 
was that the persons employed on the Atlantic 
and Ohio line as aforesaid, and detected in the 
rascality above recited, were discharged and 
IMMEDIATELY REINSTATED in their former RE- 
SPONSIBLE POSITIONS. 

Such is the “serious charge” which now 
“ cannot be allowed to pass without INVESTIGA- 
TION.” 

We would inquire of Mr. Reid and the 
Board, why it never demanded investigation 
BEFORE ?—for we have in writing Mr. R. s own 
authority for the truth of every statement we 
have made ahout the matter, and to show 
that the ‘whole thing was well known and 
understood, both by himself and the Board, 
for a year past. 

Mr. R. says our former article contains a 


— 


for information, and whose name we gave, 
that Mr. R. did refuse to take notice of the 
charges against the news robbers, that the 
Board did discharge them, and that Mr. R. 
did reémploy them. But it is not of the 
slightest importance to the public, whether 
Mr. Reid or the Board of Directors be respon- 
sible to answer the “serious charge,” which 
the former admits to be true, and no one has 
yet denied, 

The 7th paragraph of Mr. R.’s communica- 
tion intimates that, inasmuch as we insinuate 
that the discharging of several operators for 
frauds upon the public, and then reémploying 
them the next day, was a mere “sham,” and 
nothing more or better, we must either do so 
maliciously, or charge the whole Directory 
with colluding with him in sustaining em- 
ployées in practices disgraceful in any busi- 
ness, and especially so in the Telegraph busi- 
ness. 

Now, we submit to any sane man, whether 
there is any reason to infer “malice” from any 
thing we have said, or any position we have 
taken; and also whether there is not good 


serious charge against the management” of cause for believing the action of the man- 


the line. Precisely so. We do not know 
whether the Superintendent or the Directors 
manage the line, or whether they manage it 


agers” of this line, in the matter under consid- 
eration, to have been a sham?” 
Suppose that Postmaster Brady should 


. 
Ad 


jointly. But this we do know, that who- detect several of his clerks in breaking open 


ever is responsible for its “management” can- 
not take too early on opportunity of investi- 
gating the “serious charge” above referred 
to, and discovering if possible the urgent 
necessity which impelled him or them to dis- 
charge from important positions, for grossest 
offences, several persons on Monday, and then 
to replace them in the same positions on Tues- 
day or Wednesday; and, if the discovery 
should be satisfactorily made, we advise that 
no time be lost in enlightening the patrons of 
the line, and the public gencrally, upon the 
matter, so that they may at least know the 
reasons which make it proper that their con- 
fidential communications should be intrusted 
to the honor” of men who are known to have 
violated the confidence necessarily reposed in 
them, for the sake of a few dollars. 

Mr. Reid says, in the second paragraph of 
his communication to the Board, that the 
burden of the charge is directed against him 
personally. In this he is in error. He states 
in his first paragraph that the charge is against 
“the management” of the line. In Tus he is 
correct. So far as he is responsible for that 
“ mangement,” just so far it is directed against 
him, and no farther. 

With regard to what is contained in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th paragraphs of Mr. Reid's 
communication to the Board, we have only 
to say that we stated in our former article 
that we were informed by a perfectly re- 
liable person, who had good opportunities 
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the letters belonging to E. K. Collins, and ex- 
hibiting their contents to Samuel Cunard, or 
some other rival in business, and putting five 
dollars in their pockets for each operation of 
the kind, and that he (the Postmaster) should 
discharge the said clerks on Monday and 
reémploy them on Tuesday. Will not every 
one say that such a proceeding would be a 
“sham” and an outrage? Yet it would be a 
less flagrant case than the one under consider- 
ation. 

Communications received in a Telegraph 
office should be held as sacred and inviolable 
as the secrets of the confessional. It has 
been decided by our courts that, even to secure 
the ends of justice, a Telegrapher could not 
be compelled to testify as to information re- 
ceived confidentially for transmission over the 
wires ; and Superintendents and Directors that 
have not already done so, will do well to con- 
sider whether it is either prudent or proper to 
pursue the course of the Atlantic and Ohio 
Line, and retain persons in responsible places, 
who have no better appreciation of the re- 
quirements of their calling, and no higher 
sense of propriety and honor, than to be 
guilty of practices which Mr. Reid justly 
characterizes as “disgraceful in any busi- 
ness, and especially so in the Telegraph 
business. 

We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Robinett, 
and if we can be of any service in the investi- 
gation which they propose, we are at their 
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service. But we can hardly see in what way 
we can facilitate the matter. Mr. Reid and 
the Directors are possessed of all the facts in 
the case, and have been for a long time past. 
Still, we will give them all the assistance in 
our power, in any investigation which will 
tend to “ protect the honor and interest of the 
company, the parties, and the public.” 


— . — 


Forged Dispatches, &0.— Letter from President of 
Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph. 

Amone the various matters which we are 
compelled to defer till the next number, is an 
article with further proofs respecting the 
forged dispatches delivered to a lady at a 
Telegraph office in St. Louis, &c. We have 
been handed a letter from the President, in- 
closing one from the Superintendent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph Company—as 
the President requested the papers should be 
handed to us; and we have taken measures 
for obtaining further particulars from the 
gentleman and lady, now in this city, who 
were made the dupes of the imposture, and 
who promise to furnish copies of the forged 
dispatches, for which payment was taken by 
some one in St. Louis. l 

This matter can and will be traced, beyond 
all doubt; and we refrain from saying more 
till we can present the additional corroboration 
that is promised in time for our next number. 
The witnesses in the case are known in St. 
Louis, as well as here ; and they confirm every 
essential statement made upon the subject, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

It'will afford us pleasure to coöperate with 
President McGunnegle in unravelling the his- 
tory of the forgeries—the fact of which forge- 
ries, undisputed as it is, proves the necessity 
for thorough investigation. 


— #6 . —— 


New-York, Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph Line, 
and other Lines. 


Tue Company owning the above-mentioned 
Line, of which Mr. Faxton is President, have 
bought the line that was built by Mr. O’Rielly, 
under the name of the New-York State Tele- 
graph, using Bain’s patents. This arrange- 
ment greatly increases the facilities for busi- 
ness on Faxton’s Line, while it diminishes 
competition—and, we may add, raises prices, 
as the rates between New-York: and Buffalo, 
which were lately forty cents for ten words, 
are now raised to fifty cents, &c. 

It was reported that the House Printing 
Telegraph Line on the same route would join 
in one combination or consolidation with the 
first-named company; but, for causes need- 
less for us to specify, it still continues fight- 
ing on its own hook.” 


The Talking Telegraph—Sounds versus Signs and 
Signals. 


Wir all proper reverence for the respective 
merits of Recording and Signalizing Tele- 
graphs—without any disparagement to the in- 
genuity or efficiency of either of those differ- 
ent modes of electric intercommunication—we 
must confess that we have witnessed nothing 
in the practical management of telegraphic 
business, that interested us more than an ex- 
hibition which we recently witnessed at the 
Cleveland Junction office of several western 
lines, constructed and managed by Col. Speed 
and J. H. Wade, Esq. 

We refer to the admirable management 
whereby all the business at that important 
junction is transacted (accurately and econom- 
ically, “as we are informed and believe”) by 
the agency of sounds instead of signs—a sort 
of “ Talking Telegraph,” which is so well un- 
derstood by ali the officers on duty there, that 
although there were six instruments, at work 
while we were temporarily present—making a 
clicking noise reminding one of a watch- 
maker’s shop—a sort of Babel-like confusion, 
which would seem utterly chaotic to the unin- 
itiated, or even to ears not thoroughly prac- 
tised amid the conflicting sounds of so many 
instruments—although there were six instru- 
ments at work, we repeat, in one small-sized 
office, there was such apparant order in the 
transaction of business, that we were not sur- 
prised when Col. Speed informed us that this 
mode of telegraphing had been used at that 
important station, and at several other offices 
on the Erie and Michigan Line, during the last 
two years ; in all which time, the Telegraphers 
preferred to dispense entirely with the record- 
ing apparatus, relying wholly upon the tick- 
ing of the instruments—upon sounps, and not 
upon SIGNS. 

Many—perhaps we might correctly say 
most—Telegraphers can read more or less 
readily by sounds, and therefore that is not 
the subject of our wonder. But we were sur- 
prised to see the whole business of extended 
lines, at a junction so important as Cleveland, 
transacted exclusively by sound, without any 
use of recording apparatus—transacted satis- 
factorily, too, amid the apparent confusion in- 
cident to the clicking of so many instruments 
in such close proximity. 

But we will not dwell further at present, 
though the subject is worthy of more extended 
remark, from its important connection with 
telegraphic enterprise generally. And we 
close, for the present, by copying a brief article 
from the “Tribune,” in which some writer 
expresses himself in reference to the matter, 
though with an allusion to Prof. Morse which 
is not exactly consonant with the statement 
made in our last Magazine by the Professor 
himself, who must certainly be considered the 
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“ first authority ” respecting the manner in 
which “it occurred to him” to use “ the mo- 
tion thus obtained” for recording by “ dots 
and lines.” 

From the Tribune, Jan. 18. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—SOUNDS VS. SIGNS. 


The great feature of Prof. Morse’s invention, 
and that which distinguished it from the elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraphs in England and other 
parts of Europe, called the ‘‘Needle Tele- 
graphs,” was this: the electro-magnetic bar or 
needle had been used merely to point to let- 
ters, or make signs for telegraphic purposes. 
It occurred to Prof. Morse that the motion thus 
obtained might be used to make dots and 
straight lines of unequal lengths, on paper 
moved by clock-work, and that these marks 
might stand as representatives of the letters 
of the alphabet. 3 

The Company owning the Telegraph line 
running from Buffalo to Milwaukie, called 
“ the Erie and Michigan Telegraph Company,” 
working under Morse’s patent, have for some 
time past discontinued the practice of record- 
ing the signs produced by the process above 
mentioned, and have instead thereof received 
their messages by sound. This they have 
done for the last two years, without interrup- 
tion, having found that they could receive 
three messages by sound in the same time 
which would be occupied in receiving two 
under the other system; and moreover, that 
in receiving by sound they made fewer mis- 
takes than they were liable to in the use of the 
dots and dashes, and also dispensed with half 
the number of operators. 

The mode of receiving messages by sound 
is very simple, and one operator is sufficient 
instead of two, who are required when the 
1975 are recorded. The operator sits by his 
table in any part of the room where the mes- 
sage is received, and writes it down as the 
sounds are produced. The different sounds 
are made by the striking of the pen lever upon 
a piece of brass: thus, three raps in rapid suc- 
cession are made for the letter A, two raps, 
an interval, and then two raps more, are made 
for B, and so forth. 


—ꝛ @ — 


The Japanese Expedition — Another Telegrapher 
appointed. 


Ovr ruling powers seem determined to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of “lightning,” as 
well as a liberal share of thunder,“ for the 
Japanese Expedition. 

In addition to the appointment of Mr. 
Draper, late of the O’Rielly Telegraph at Mil- 
waukie, we have the satisfaction of adding 
now, that Mr. Williams, of Utica, late of the 
O’Rielly Telegraph office in New-York, is also 
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appointed as a telegrapher for the Expedition, 
now nearly ready to sail for Japan. 

It is already known to the public, that some 
sets of telegraphic instruments are included 
among the “ curiosities ” supplied to this ex- 
pedition, for the purpose of showing his 
Japanese Majesty that the “ outside barbari- 
ans” know a few things as well as his own 
subjects; and it is also known that sufficient 
wires and batteries are also sent, to enable the 
Commodore to communicate with the shore, 
or with the vessels of his fleet when at anchor. 
Some officers of the Expedition also qualified 
themselves to work the Telegraph, if neces- 
sary; but it was finally deemed best to appoint 
some professional telegraphers to attend to the 
duty, and hence the appointment of our friends 
Draper and WILLIAMS. 

While we wish those gentlemen “a pleasant 
time of it,” wherever they may be, we must 
express our doubt whether the fleet reaches 
Japan in a hurry, as we apprehend there will 
soon be need for its services nearer home, un- 
less we greatly mistake the “signs of the 
times ” in our foreign relations. 


— —— 


House’s Printing Telegraph—Its Character and 
Achievements. 

THE improvements made in the House 
Printing Telegraph,” since the days when 
that mode of telegraphing was first tested be- 
tween Cincinnati and Louisville by the instru- 
ments which Professor House constructed for 
Mr. O’Rielly, in 1847, have been signally illus- 
trated by some of its recent achievements. 

Although we do not concur with some of 
our friends in reference to all the supposed 
advantages of telegraphs which print Roman 
letters over those which print letters by dots 
and lines, we freely confess our satisfaction at 
every improvement made in any way for the 
accurate and speedy transmission of inteli- 
gence by the “lightning lines,” no matter 
under what patents those lines are organized 
as, for instance, in the successful experiment 
at Cleveland, for using sounds instead of 

| marks, 

Competition is healthful for the publicand for 
individuals; and it sKall never be seen, while 
we control these pages, that the interest of 
any one system or patent can blind us to the 
merits or prevent us from expressing satis- | 
faction at the success of any other mode of 
telegraphing. 

With these feelings, we take pleasure in re- 
cording the following testimony to the admi- 
rable manner in which some recent important 
documents were transmitted over the House 
Line between Washington and New-York. The 
New-York Daily Times, of the 6th of January, 
Says: 

“The special telegraphic dispatch from 
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Washington which we publish this morning, 
giving full copies of the Clayton Treaty cor- 
respondence, was sent over a single wire by 
Mr. A. B. Talcott, of Houses New-York and 
Washington Printing Line, in forty-eight 
minutes. Such dispatch is extraordinary and 
worthy of commemoration. The documents 
contain over fifteen hundred words, and the 
work was accomplished at the rate of thirty- 
two words per minute.” 

It will afford us satisfaction to chronicle 
any and all such achievements; when we 
know, as we are sure was the case in this in- 
stance, that the dispatches were transmitted 
not only quickly, but accurately, We may 
add, by the way, that this feat is nothing more 
than might be expected from a good instru- 
ment, with a telegrapher so well qualified as 
Mr. Talcott for the duties of his responsible 
station. 

In connection with the foregoing statements, 
we intended to publish a description of the 
House Telegraphic Machine, by which these 
creditable feats were accomplished; but we are 
compelled to defer the insertion of this de- 
scription till a future number of this Maga- 
zine, for the purpose of procuring the engrav- 
ings of diagrams necessary for elucidation. 


TEO TENER 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph—its Condi- 
tion and Prospects. 


Tae Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph 
Line extends from Chicago (via Toledo) to 
' Cincinnati; also to Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Lafayette, Logansport, Vincennes and many 
other towns and villages in the States through 
which it runs. No line in the West has a 
better or more profitable location than this. 

The business of the western country re- 
quires an immense amount of telegraphing. 
The produce and provision trade, in which, in 
some way, almost the whole population is 
engaged, requires a more liberal use of the 
lightning than any other business. The re- 
ceipts of the line are already large, and con- 
stantly increasing. The Company is out of 
debt, with money to some extent in the trea- 
sury. Truth compels us to say that the affairs 
of the Company and line have been managed 
very loosely, to use a mild term. The Super- 
intendent seems to have had entire control, 
and his administration has certainly not been 
of such a character as to inspire stockholders 
with much confidence either in his integrity 
or ability. Ata recent meeting, he, together 
with the President of the Company, took 
very extraordinary means to prevent stock- 
holders from a distance from inquiring into 
their proceedings, or procuring any informa- 
tion about the line. But several of the Direct- 
ors, who are men of as high standing and 
reputation as any in Indiana, (being connected 
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with railroads and banks,) insisted that dis- 
tant stockholders should have fair treatment ; 
and another meeting was called to be held on 
the 2d of March, in spite of the opposition of 
the President, Secretary and Superintendent. 

There can be no question that this line, 
properly managed, (which we doubt not the 
stockholders will attend to,) can and will pay 
large dividends. 

The shares of stock represent $50 each, 
and subscribers paid the full amount on them, 
unlike some lines where the shares represent 
an amount equal to twice the money paid by 
those holding them. 

——_—_-8- 
= very etwoen New. erk “hy Boston. i 

Jonn A. Lerrerts, Esq., has resigned the 
Superintendency of the New-York and New- 
England Union Telegraph Lines, having offers 
in other business which he deemed it prudent 
to accept. We believe that Mr. L. had given 
full satisfaction to, and up to the time of his 
resignation had retained the entire confidence 
of, the Company ihat employed him. The 
same industry and intelligence which he 
brought to bear in favor of that Company’s 
interests, applied to his own affairs in any 
business, cannot fail of insuring success. 

Gustavus Swan, Esq., has been appointed 
Superintendent of the above-mentioned line, 
as the successor of Mr. Lefferts. Mr. Swan 
has been engaged in the Telegraph business 
for several years, and always in important 
positions. No one, in the early and dark 
days of the New-York and New-England 
line, contributed more to its triumph over all. 
the difficulties, than did he; and we venture 
to say that the influence of no single person 
has brought more business to that line than 
his. We congratulate him on his present 
position—alike honorable to him receiving 
it, and judicious in the Company making it. 


——— 06 — 


The People's Tele h Line, between Louisville 
© POOP Wld New Oriani. 


Wx expected to be able to give a full ex- 
hibit, in this number, of the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the above- named 
line. 

We anticipated being able to examine its 
books, converse with its officers, and procure 
full information concerning its present indebt- 
edness, and the probable time at which a con- 
tinuance of its present receipts would liqui- 
date the same. But we have not been able to 
procure as full information as we desire, and 
postpone our exposition of the affairs of that 
Company to a subsequent number, when we 
shall be able to give stockholders here and 
elsewhere some interesting and valuable infor- 
1 in reply to inquiries from many of 
them. 
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Keepitig Time ma the Telegraph Further | Mechanic Arts, and Agriculture; and prom- 


In the first number of the Telegraph Ma- 
gazine we copied from the Journal of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science a report made to that body by Profes- 
sor Mitchel, concerning the employment of 
the O’Rielly lines in connecting the chrono- 
meters of the Philadelphia and Cincinnati 
Observatories, for the purpose of registering 
the astronomical observations simultaneously 
with the passage of objects through the tele- 
scopic field of vision at either terminus. 


ises to be one of the most valuable of its 
class of publications. It is conducteu and 
edited by Prof. Page, J. J. Greenough and 
C. L. Fleischmann, Esqs., and is issued both 
in this city and Washington, at $8 per annum. 
The conductors of the journal above referred 
to procure patents for inventors; and, having 
been long connected with the Patent Office at 
Washington, they doubtless have a very in- 
timate knowledge of all its peculiarities— 
which information may be made to benefit 


! those wishing to procure patents for their in- 


The following article records some interest- | ventions. 


ing experiments for testing the powers of the | 


— 2 — 


Telegraph in regulating time along other ex- Southern Michigan Telegraph—so called and who 


tensive lines :— 

The Buffalo Express says: We witnessed 
a curious experiment yesterday at Morse’s 
telegraph office, which we had before heard, 
but had never seen. It was nothing less than 
the ticking of the clock in New-York city, 
heard and seen at this end of the line. The 
experiment was most perfectly performed, the 
regular vibrations of the pendulum in New- 
York being registered on the paper at precise 
intervals, and heard by the striking of the 
pen-lever at the same instant. 

“This is done by an operation similar to 
the method of telegraphing itself. It is well 


constructed it, 


Inquiry is frequently made of us about the 
persons who constructed, or are responsible 
for the construction of, what is called the 
„Southern Michigan Telegraph ;” a line which 
runs, or did run, partly along the railroad 
route between Monroe and Chicago. We are 
also frequently asked about the value of its 
stock, of which considerable is held by per- 
sons about New-York and Providence. 

On the latter topic inquirers are respectfully 
referred to the present officers of the company. 

On the first subject, however, we are fur- 
nished with a copy of the Detroit Daily Ad- 


known that the bringing in contact of the | vertiser, of October, 1849, containing an ad- 
positive and negative poles of the batteries; vertisement, showing that some gentlemen at 
forms what is termed a circuit, and produces | Rochester, (Alvah Strong, Samuel L. Selden, 


characters at the pleasure of the persons so 
bringing them together. One of these wires 
is connected by a very fine wire to the pendu- 
lum of the clock, partaking of its motion; the 
other is fastened to the side of the clock, so 
that the pendulum shall strike it in swinging 
back and forth. When the pendulum strikes, 
the two wires being brought together, a cir- 
cuit is formed, and a stroke of the pendulum 
makes a dot upon the paper, and this is re- 
peated as often as the pendulum strikes the 
wire in the side of the clock; ‘so that the tick- 
ing of the clock in New-York is heard even 
more distinctly in Buffalo than in the office 
where it is placed. 

Last evening a similar experiment was suc- 
cessfully tried between Bangor, Me., and Mil- 
waukie, Wis., by connecting the wires of 
Morse's and Speed’s lines, at this point, and 
then proceeding as mentioned above. 

„A clock ticking at one place, and being 
heard in another, between two and three thou- 
sand miles away, is certainly something curious 
in the age of marvels.” 


— 22e — 
American Polytechnic Journal. 


Tus is the title of a new monthly maga- 
zine, the first number of which has been laid 
on our table. It is devoted to Science, the 


— ...; ee ~ae 


| Hervey Ely, &c.,) acting as directors of an 


association there, claimed to have constructed 
the line through the instrumentality of their 
“sole and only agent, Josiah Snow.” The 
importance of some of the inquiries induces 
us to re-publish the advertisement, for the 
information of all concerned, as it is now con- 
troverted who were the parties engaged in the 
operation : 


Monroe and Chicago Telegraph Line. | 
Ata meeting of the Directors of the Atlantic, 
Lake, and Mississippi Telegraph Company, 
held at Rochester, N. Y., August 15th, 1849, 
it was 
Resolved, Whereas, Josiah Snow, of Detroit, 
Michigan, under instructions from this com- 
pany, has obtained subscriptions for, and has 
been and now is constructing a line of Tele- 
graph from Monroe, in Michigan, to Chicago, 
in Illinois, we do therefore constitute the said 
Snow the sole and only agent of this company, 
to collect subscriptions for the aforesaid object, 
and apply said subscriptions, when paid to 
him, to the construction thereof. 
H. Exy, Secretary pro tem. 


The same parties are said also to claim to 
have constructed one of the lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukie, through the instru- 
mentality of the same agent, Snow, who, we 
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perceive by the papers, is now operating among 
the Canadians, in reference to some new lines. 

It may be added in this connection, that 
the Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana 
Railroad Companies are now arranging for a 
new line of telegraph along their route, for 
the express accommodation of their railroad 
business. 


— — 


British-American Telegraphs and their Tariff [of 


A LETTER from O. S. Wood, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of the Montreal Telegraph Company, 
inclosing an advertisement of the Canadian 
Telegraph Tariff for insertion among the ad- 
vertisements inthe American Telegraph Mag- 
azine—concludes thus: 

“We are extending our lines, and will likely 
scon have additional Tariffs to send you. 

“I hope your enterprise will prove a pay- 
ing one; it is of great advantage to the Tele- 
graph community, and it will afford me much 
pleasure to, use all the influence I possess in 
Canada in your favor. 

“I see that you intend visiting Canada. I 
hope you will favor us with a call. 

“I am, sir, your obed't. serv't., 
: “0. S. Woop.” 


— 0-0 


. Tel h”—An Alliance of several Lines 
National Te egraph’ Anan 


As we stated in previous numbers of the 
Telegraph Magazine, a union in business re- 
lations has been effected between some of the 
Lines on certain routes, heretofore designated 
as “Morse” or “O’Rielly” Lines. This union 
might, perhaps, better be termed an “alliance,” 
as we believe it extends no farther than the 
promotion of harmony in the operations and 
connections of the several Lines embraced 
within its scope. At least, we infer so, from 
the reply which Mr. Reid made to a gentle- 
man inquiring what was the nature of the 
arrangement, and what would be its effect on 
the People's Line” and its stockholders? 
Mr. R.’s reply was simply that the matter was 
a mere business arrangement, and did not 
effect the legal rights” of any one concerned. 
Of course, it could not directly destroy their 
‘ legal rights;” and we trust that, on the con- 
trary, it will prove advantageous. We will 
give full particulars, as soon as they can be 
obtained, showing the action of the People’s 
Line,” and other Lines embraced in this ar- 
rangement—and we particularize the People’s 
Line, (between Louisvile and New-Orleans,) 
because inquiry is more frequently made of us 
concerning it. 

In connection with this subject, we refer to 
the advertisement of Mr. Reid, as Superin- 
tendent of the Lines thus associated—in which 
allusion is made to the improved organization 
and 
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changed name of the Lines. (See ae 


Several Propositions for constructing Telegraphs 
to the Pacific. 

I. In our first number, we published Henry 
O’Rielly’s memorial to Congress, asking the 
right of way across the public domain for the 
purpose of establishing telegraphic commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States. 

Mr. O’Rielly’s plan was matured several 
years ago, and has been widely published and 
generally endorsed by the public press, as 
well as by individuals competent to judge of 
the difficulties which would necessarily be en- 
countered in such an undertaking. 

Mr. O’R. proposes that Government should 
establish military stockades of from fifteen to 
twenty-five mounted men, at, distances of from 
twenty to thirty miles apart, from the western 
settlements on this side the Rocky Mountains, 
to the Pacific frontier. 

This much, he demonstrates, is absolutely 
required for the protection of the large number 
of emigrants who yearly cross the Plains; 
encountering now the greatest hardships and 
dangers, for lack of the protection above re- 
ferred to. 

When these military posts are established, 
Mr. O'R. and his associates will guarantee the 
construction of a Telegraph, along the route so 
protected, within one year after the distribu- 
tion of troops through the stockades, and also 
to establish mail communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific States in twelve days. 

It is proper to add, that his memorial, which 
was presented by Senator Douglas, and on 
which is founded a bill that is now before the 
Senate, asks nothing exclusive, but leaves, if 
it should be granted, Government free to con- 
tract with whoever offer most advantageous 
terms. 

II. Messrs. Alden and Eddy’s project differs 
from the one to which we have referred. 
They ask Government to give them 1,500,000 
acres of land, they guaranteeing to lay down 
a subterranean wire between St. Louis and 
San Francisco, within a certain period, having 
stations one hundred miles apart. Their pro- 
position has just been published. 

About the vast importance of telegraphic 
communication with California, there can 
hardly be two opinions; but there are many 
difficulties in the way to be overcome. Unless 
there be abundant protection—a vigilant pa- 
trol, who shall pass over the line very fre- 
quently, and thus insure its safety against 
both red and white marauders, it were as 
wise to talk of building a line to the moon. 

We do not see that Messrs. Alden and 
Eddy propose any adequate means for the 
security of the wire they propose to lay down. 
True, they intend putting it in the ground, 
but in a way in which, in our opinion, it will 
not be as secure as if on posts. 
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It is no doubt the fact, that a wire might, 
in a heavy tron or even wooden pipe, perfectly 
insulated and deeply buried, be more safe 
under the surface than above it. But all this 
could only be done at an enormous cost—a 
cost which we presume Messrs. A. and E. do 
not at all contemplate incurring. But a wire 
laid down in any other way would be more 
liable to malicious injury, and as liable to ac- 
cident, as it would on strong substantial posts. 
Suppose some evil-disposed red or white skin 
should sever the underground wire 424 miles 
from any operating station, and two and a half 
miles from the testing station. Any Tele- 
grapher will sce that the injury would be 
discovered only by a slow process of approxi- 
mation; and when discovered, it would not by 
any means be more easily repaired than would 
a broken wire on posts. 

The article below was published in several 
New-York daily papers, and was evidently 
contributed by a friend of the project, and 
intended to be, at least, a fair statement of 
the proposition of Messrs. A. and E. We 
presume it does them justice; and if such be 
the case, the projectors of this vast enter- 
prise” have certainly projected nothing new, 
nor any thing that seems in any way to be 
an improvement on what has long since been 
a ene by others, . 

We trust that Congress will pass no bill 
giving any person or persons, party or parties, 
any peculiar privileges in this matter. If our 
law-makers will but pass a bill for the protec- 
tion of emigrants between the Mississippi and 
Pacific, we will soon see a safe highway, 
along which private enterprise will soon estab- 
lish telegraphic communication—much sooner 
than Government bounties will bring about 
that consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
It is all very well for Government to make 
liberal donations for important improvements 
that cannot be secured without; but when- 
ever the desired object can be obtained with- 
out depletion to the National Treasury, dona- 
tions smell of corruption. 

We have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Mr. Eddy, and know him to be a gentle- 
man of intelligence, energy and integrity ; 
and shall always be most happy to chronicle 
his success in extending the enterprise in 
which he has been so long engaged. 

TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC, 
Communication.—To the Editor of the Herald. 


A MELORIAL was presented to Congress on 
Wednesday, asking for a grant of 1,500,000 
acres of land, to be located along the line of a 
telegraph, which the memorialists propose to 
build petween St. Louis and San Francisco, 
by the way of Salt Lake City. We have seen 
the plan and estimates of the above project, 
and are acquainted with the individuals who 


are engaged in the enterprise, as well.as with 
their means, and feel convinced that not only is 
the plan perfectly feasible, and the best that 
could be devised, but also that the projectors 
have the adequate funds, and are the very men 
to put it through. The projectors contemplate 
the construction of a subterranean line, with 
testing tubes every five, and working stations 
every one hundred miles, throughout the route, 
The distance from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
by the way of Salt Lake City, being about 
2,400 miles, there will consequently be twenty- 
four of these stations on the route, each settled 
by several families, furnishing a nucleus for so 
many towns at no distant day, and serving, 
from the first day of their occupation, as 
halting places for the innumerable caravans of 
emigrants that are constantly traversing the 
great prairies of the West between St. Louis 
and the shores of the Pacific. The advantages 
of the undertaking, even from this point of 
view, can hardly be over-estimated. But it 
will also open to the market an almost unlim- 
ited amount of land along the line of the pro- 
posed grant, which is now lying waste and 
trodden only by the foot of the Indian in the 
pursuit of game, or the hoof of the wild buf- 
falo, and thus be the means of adding a large 
sum to the revenues of the country. The 
memorialists propose to give to the Govern- 
ment, in return for the grant, the right, for 
ever, to transmit, free of charge, over their 
line, all official dispatches and communica- 
tions, with a preference over all others; and 
they stipulate, in addition, that if they or their 
assigns shall, at any time after the line is 
opened, cease to operate it for the space of six 
months, said line, with all its appurtenances, 
shall be forfeited to the Government. 

The projectors of this vast enterprise ask 
for no money, but simply for a grant of land— 
land which at present is worth nothing, and 
probably will not be for a century to come, ex- 
cept through the agency of this, or of some 
similar undertaking. And this boon is asked 
for on conditions and stipulations that make 
it not only safe to grant it, but, in view of all 
the accruing immediate and prospective ad- 
vantages, absolutely a profitable investment 
for Government. Among these advantages, 
that of having at all times, but especially in 
case of war, a channel of instantaneous com- 
munication between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the shores of the Pacific, are too obvious to 
need an argument, and its importance is too 
great to be measured by the value of a few 
acres of worthless land. To the merchant 
and business man—to every one who has busi- 
ness or friends in California or Oregon, its im- 
portance will be equally obvious. The mode 
of construction of the proposed line will give 
to it a permanency, a comparative exemption 
from interruption, and an efficiency, at all 
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times, and in all weathers, that can be attained 
in no other way. The men who are ready to 
build it, and risk their money on its success, 
are no theorists, but practical men, who are 
already engaged in the telegraph business, and 
thoroughly acquainted with its operations, as 
well as its pecuniary affairs; and, having 
counted the cost carefully and closely, they are 
willing to risk their own fortunes and reputa- 
tions on the result. It is hoped that Congress 
will look favorably on the petition of the me- 
morialists, Messrs. H. O. Alden and James 
Eddy, and, if consistent with their duty, grant 
the prayer of their memorial. 

— 2 — 

Another Pacific Telegraph. 
WE observe that an association of gentle- 
men (being principally composed of New-York 
politicians) propose building both a Telegraph 
and a Railroad to the Pacific. They are now 
seeking special favors in Albany and Washing- 
ton. We trust that any special privileges 
granted to these mammoth companies, either 
by our State or National Legislatures, will be 
carefully guarded, so as to prevent abuse or 
the oppression of other persons and interests 
equally entitled to Governmental considera- 
tion. 
Any favors extended by the Federal or State 
Legislatures, to any Atlantic or Pacific Railroad 
Companies, should be accompanied by require- 
ments that right of way should be granted 
by such Railroad Companies to any and all 
persons who choose to construct Telegraph 
Lines—just as “right of way” is granted in 
various States to all Telegraphers along the 
public highways. 
On this subject, we refer to a Memorial 
which Mr. O’Rielly has just presented to the 
New-York Legislature—a copy of which is 
hereto annexed. 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TELEGRAPH. 
Memorial against Telegraph Monopolies. 

Praying that the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Charter be amended, so as to secure the 
same right of way for all Telegraphers, 
which New-York and other States have 
freely granted within their own borders ; 
so as to prevent monopoly and correct 
other abuses, by encouraging salutary 
competition in Telegraphing. 

The Memorial of Hen - O' Rielly, Constructor of the At- 
lantic, Lake and Mississippi Telegraph Lines, 

respectfully shuweth ; 


That he has constructed a large portion of 
the Telegraph Lines connecting nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States, and is ready, with 
his associates, to extend the telegraph system 
across the Continent, so as to unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific States by instantaneous correspond- 
ence, within twelve months from the time when 


the Federal Government distributes a few 
troops, in stockades twenty miles apart, along 
the route, to render it safe for travellers and 
settlers, across the public domain between the 
eastern and western shores of our own coun- 
try, as set forth in the Memorial on which is 
founded a bill now before Congress: 

That neither himself nor his associates have 
ever asked any special favors from the State 
or Federal Governments, in connection with 
the Telegraph enterprise, and that they ask 
no special favors now : 

That they ask only for the enactment of. 
general laws or provisions, authorizing an 
person or persons to construct Telegrap 
lines, whenever and wherever public necessity 
and private enterprise combine in designating 
proper routes for establishing such lines: 

And that they therefore respectfully request, 
that any privileges or donations which ma 
be granted to any Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, (in the form of special charters 
from States, and land donations or money 
payments from Congress,) shall be accompa- 
nied by requirements that said Railroad Com- 
pany shall allow free right of way for the es- 
tablishment of Telegraph lines along the route, 
in the same liberal spirit which formerly in- 
duced the Legislature of New-York and other 
States (on the memorial of your petitioner) to 
grant free right of way to any and all per- 
sons or companies, who choose to employ their 
energy and capital in constructing Telegraph 
lines along the public highways, wherever and 
whenever the public interest requires the es- 
tablishment of such lines. 

HENRY O’RIELLY. 


— 6 — 
Australia, and the Establishmentof Telegraph Lines 
in that Region. 


Samuel McGowan, Esq., long and creditably 
connected (as chief telegrapher in New-York) 
with the New-York, Albany and Buffalo Line, 
sailed for Australia about the Ist January. 
Mr. McG. proposes to establish telegraph lines 
in that far-distant and auriferous land, and to 
that end took out with him several of Norton’s 
superior Morse instruments, as well as all 
other material requisite to harness the electric 
fluid to the car of intelligence. Few men have 
had better opportunities to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the whole art and mystery 
of telegraphing, and few, if the general opinion 
of those competent to judge be correct, have 
more benefited by such opportunities; and 
while we regret to have to record his resigna- 
tion of an important position here, to which 

e did honor, we can safely predict that, who- 
ever may now be or shall hereafter become 


interested with him in his Australian enter- 
prise, will find him a person of strict integrity 
and competent to carry out whatever he un- 


dertakes. 
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CASE BEFORE 


U. S. SUPREME COURT. 


HENRY O’RIELLY AND OTHERS, ArrrILAxrs, versus S. F. B. MORSE AND 
OTHERS, APPELLEES. 


ARGUMENT OF R. H. GILLET, 
ON THE APPEAL OF O’RJELLY FROM THE DECISION OF JUDGE 


MONROE 


Tuts case, which originated in the Circuit 
Court, in Kentucky, in 1848 9, was argued in 
December, 1852, before the Supreme Court, 
now in session in Washington. The hope of 
receiving the Decision, so as to present it fully 
to our readers at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, has delayed the issue of this number of 
the Telegraph Magazine; but the publication 
of that decree, not yet made, must be reserved 
for a subsequent issue. 

In the absence of the Decision, we now 
commence the publication of the arguments 
submitted to the Court; and will,‘as rapidly 
as practicable, publish reports of the speeches 
of counsel on both sides, in the most authentic 
form. 

General R. H. Gillet, formerly Solicitor of 
the Treasury Department, opened the case 
before the Court; and an outline of his re- 
marks is herewith given as the commence- 
ment of the argument—the remarks of other 
counsel, on both sides, to be given hereafter, 
in the order of delivery. 

The intrinsic importance of this great Tele- 
graph case, which has encited such deep in- 
terest. throughout the length and breadth of 
the land—a case important not only as it con- 
cerns Telegraph Patents, but as it affects other 
important Patents and Claims, to the value of 
many millions of dollars—renders a report of 
the whole case peculiarly important. The fact 
that this is the first case in which the long- 
contested lightning warfare has been brought 
in review before the United States Supreme 


eee net PS che 


IN KENTUCKY. 


all such important matters, we aim to render 

the American Telegraph Magazine valuable as 

a ready and permanent reference on all sub- 

jects connected with the history of Telegraph- 

ing throughout the United States and the 

world at large. In this case particularly, the 

extended research which characterizes the 

labors of both parties has brought together 
an amount of information upon the subjects 

discussed more thorough and valuable than 
was ever before presented within such brief. 
compass. 

The counsel for Prof. Morse and his asso- 
ciates were Mr. Gifford of New-York, and. 
Messrs. Harding and Campbell of Philadelphia. 

Senator Chase, of Ohio, concluded the argu- 
ment which Gen. Gillet commenced, on behalf 
of the appellants, (O’Riclly and others.) 

A few words of explanation seem proper 
here—to the effect that the Kentucky Deci- 
sion arose on the effort of O’Riclly to use a 
new invention made by Zook & Barnes, which 
he called the ‘‘ Columbian Telegraph,” on the 
lines which he constructed southward of the 
Ohio, between Louisville and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Northward of the Ohio, on the “ At- 
lantic, Lake and Mississippi Lines,” which he 
constructed and organized, no decision ever 
was adverse to him ; as his contract (of 1845) 
with Morse gave him the right to use Morse’s 
instruments on all lines wherever he has used 
them north of the Ohio—O’R. having for the 
last seven years reserved in trust, on all the 
lines thus constructed in this latter region, one 


Court, combined with the eminence of counsel | fourth.of all the stock, and all the dividends 
employed on both sides, will aid in securing | on that stock, to enable him to fulfil his con- 
for the arguments an earnest examination and tract with the Morse Patentees, whenever they 
careful preservation on the part of all persons | fulfil on their part—a fund of such magnitude 
who desire to understand the various essential : as was probably never before reserved by any 
subjects involved in this extraordinary contro- individual for the purpose of meeting the 
versy. In the collection and preservation of claims of any inventor or patentee. - 
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OPENING OF THE CASE ON BEHALF OF THE APPELLANTS. 


Sketch of Gen. Gillet’s Argument in the O'Rlelly and Morse Telegraph Case, before the Supreme 
Court, December 24th and 27th, 1852. 


Tis cause come shere from the Kentucky 
Circuit, and involves two questions: the va- 
lidity of Professor Morse’s patents, and the 
identity of his inventions with Barnes and 
Zook’s Columbian Telegraph, used by O'Rielly. 
I shall not attempt a history*of the rise, pro- 
gress, and perfection of telegraphic inventions, 
because it would not, more than the exhibition 
and lecture proposed on the other side, be 
found in the record, or aid in determining the 
legal questions in the case. I shall not con- 
trovert Morse’s merit as an inventor, while I 
claim that another useful, and in some re- 
spects superior, improvement has been made, 
which O’Rielly used. But justice requires me 
to state, that without the great development 
of electro-magnetic power, discovered by Pro- 
fessor Henry of this city, Morse’s invention of 
applying that power would never have been 
made. I must also add, but for the skill and 
perseverance of a most valuable class of men, 
the telegraphic operators, I fully believe 
Morse’s telegraph would never have been so 
perfected, and made practically useful. If they 
have not patents to commemorate the products 
of their genius and industry, or to enrich 
themselves, they are none the less meritori- 
ous. Their services to mankind are not less- 
ened because their inventions are now em- 
bodied in Morse’s re-issued patents, swelling 
his reputation, and increasing his wealth. 

I shall not compare Dr. Jackson’s and 
Morse’s claims to the invention in 1832, be- 
cause nothing was then so perfected as to be 
patentable. Nor is there evidence in this case 
to show that Morse completed his invention 
prior to April 8th, 1888. On the 6th of the 
previous October he filed a caveat, to entitle 
him to notice if another should apply within 
a year, upon the alleged ground, that the 
machinery for a full practical display of his new 
invention is not yet completed, and he there- 
fore prays protection of his right until he shall 
have matured the machinery.” Surely, when 
he had not matured machinery to display his 
invention, it was not in a condition to be 
patentable. Hence I shall disregard the spec- 
ulations of 1882. 

This suit is brought on Morse’s patent of 
1840, re-issued in 1846, and again in 1848, 
and on his patent of 1846, re-issued in 1848. 
The bill is clearly multifarious, for including 
two patents, thereby complicating the trial; but 
we did not raise that objection in our plead- 
ings, and cannot now do so here, though the 
Court has the power to interpose it,'on its own 
account, Morse charges O’Rielly with having 


constructed and used a telegraph in Kentucky, 
in violation of his (Morse’s) patents, by re- 
cording signs and making sounds. O?Riell 
denies the infringement, and alleges that his 
(Morse’s) patents are invalid for various causes, 
enumerated in his answer. A preliminary in- 
Junction was granted. Subsequently messages 
were sent and recorded in Tennessee, and 
the answers were gathered in Kentucky, by 
listening to and interpreting the click made 
by armature when striking against the mag- 
net. For this acoustic offence the operator 
was arraigned for a contempt of court. Afters 
wards O’Rielly’s transmitting station was re- 
moved from Louisville to Jeffersonville, in In- 
diana, and messages were sent and received 
over the wires, which extended across Ken- 
tacky. These harmless pulsations of the gal- 
vanic current, passing between Indiana and 
Tennessee, were also deemed a contempt. To 
prevent future violations of law, and further 
disrespect of judicial proceedings, the Court, 
by its mandate, directed the Marshal of Ken- 
tucky to take possession of the line, and to 
cut the wires. The Marshal obeyed, and the 
guillotine was applied to the sinning wires. 
After the execution, the galvanic lightning 
ceased its sinful contempts, and judicial dig- 
nity was permitted to reposein the enjoyment 
of all the respect to which its action was en- 
titled. This feat, probably, has not its par- 
allel in the history of judicial proceedings. 
Decapitating the wicked to prevent their com- 
mitting of sin would not go far beyond it. 
While I say this, I am bound to say, that the 
Judge whose acts I am criticising is a learned, 
pure, and honest man. Nine months after the 
execution of the wires, on giving good bail, 
the lightning current was so far forgiven its 
offences, and allowed to flash across Kentucky 
without fear of the Marshal. 

The final decree declared Morse’s patents 
valid, and a perpetual injunction during their 
lives was ordered. O’Rielly’s telegraph was 
declared to be an infringement, and he was 
forbidden to use it or one like it, in the trans- 
mission of intelligence, which is in one place, 
to another distant place, by making thereat a 
permanent record,” or by making thereat, 
with the action of the instrument, which 
would make such characters, alphabetical 
sounds, and out of them, composing such 
characters.” Although alphabetical sounds 
are not named in Morse’s patents, nor a mode 
of making or using any sounds, except to 
sound an alarm bell, as Wheatstone had pre- 
viously done, still, as the operator had heard 
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sounds, and had contrived to interpret them, 
Morse’s monopoly would not be perfect, unless 
he monopolized sounds, as well as electro- 
magneticpower. Hence the Court, being mis- 
led, was induced to restrain O’Rielly from 
doing what was not, in any manner whatever, 
covered by Morse’s original patents, or in 
either of their frequent and mysterious ex- 
pansions. There being no apology in the 
patents for this part of the decree, it cannot 
stand. I leave this point, and go to the other 
great questions. 

The telegraph now used by Morse, and in- 
cluded in his patents, consists of the following 
things: 

1. A galvanic battery, consisting of a zinc 
and copper plate united by a wire, placed in a 
cup of nitric acid. That principally used is 
Groves' battery, invented in 1839. Others 
had been long known. 

2. Metallic conductors of copper or iron 
wire, connected, the one to the zinc and the 
other to the copper plate of the battery, insu- 
lated on posts in the air. The use of the 
wires is an old invention. Steinheil used posts 
in 1837. In 1843 Morse buried his wire in 

pipes in the ground, but on advice by Profes- 
sor Henry and others, resorted to the posts. 

3. The ground circuit. The opposite poles 
of a battery, here and at Baltimore, are con- 
nected by wires to zinc plates in the ground 
at both places, and with the wires on the poles 
in the air, and thus a circuit is formed, the 
earth making a part. This use of the earth 
was discovered and used by Steinheil in Bava- 
ria in 1837. Morse commenced by using two 
wires to make the circuit, and subsequently 
used the earth. The electric current will not 
flow from one pole of a battery, until means 
are provided for its return to the other. 

4. A finger key. This was used by Ampère 
in 1820. Morse at first used saw-teeth type, 
a port rule, a forked wire and cup of mercury 
to plunge it in, to accomplish the object at- 
tained by Ampére in the use of the finger key, 
which is more simple and convenient. 

5. The electro- magnet, which attracts a bar 
of iron. Sturgeon, in England, contrived, in 
1825, what was called an electro- magnet. In 
1829 Professor Henry invented the powerful 
and practically useful electro-magnet, now 
used. It consists of numerous coils of small 
isolated wire, wound around a bar of soft iron 
in the form of a horse-shoe. When the gal- 
vanic current flows from a battery, it collects 
in these coils, and theiron bar becomes highly 


magnetic, and attracts soft iron within its in- 


fluence. Without this embodier of the cur- 
rent, a sufficient quantity of galvanism could 
not be transmitted, to become effective by at- 
traction. Itis the attractive properties of this 
electro-magnet when near iron, which consti- 
tute the electro-magnetic power used by tel- 
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epraphers. Morse did not first discover this 
power. Henry leas the mode of using 
it, and rendered it available, for which the 
world owes a debt not easily cancelled. His’ 
only reward is the exalted reputation it con- 
ers. 5 

This power and the means of creating it 
were public property before Morse’s invention, 
He applied the former to telegraphing by 
adding | 

6. A recording apparatus. This consists 
in so shaping the bar of soft iron, (called an 
armature,) which is attracted by the electro- 
magnet, that when it moves toward the electro- 
magnet, one end, having a point in it, is made 
to come in contact with a fillet of paper moved 
by clock-work. When the galvanic circuit is 
closed by pressing down the finger key, the 


current collects in the electro-mignet, and at- 


tracts the bar of soft iron, or armature, which 
raises the end containing the point with such 
force as to indent the paper. When the cir- 
cuit is broken, the galvanic current vanishes 
from the electro-magnet, and the latter no 
longer attracts the iron bar, or armature, and 
the paper moves on without being indented. 
The frequency and length of these indenta- 
tions depends upor the length of time the cir- 
cuit is opened and closed. These indentations 
are variously combined, and thus form an al- 
phabet, which operators soon learn. Morse’s 


invention consists solely in this recording ap- 


paratus, and arranging it in connection with 
the circuits. More than that he did not in- 
vent. Every thing up to that point was per- 
fect and public property, to be used by those 
who chose, before his invention. The open- 
ing and closing one circuit by another, though 
patented by Morse, was indisputably invented 
by Professor Henry years before, and used by 
Wheatstone before Morse filed his caveat. Not 
content with the great merit to which this in- 
vention entitled him, the American press has 
teemed with articles, prepared by him or his 
friends, and thereby the public has been erro- 
neously led to believe that he invented the 
whole telegraphic apparatus. A false public 
opinion has been created, which time and 
judicial inquiry will hereafter correct. His- 
tory will record, that the telegraph has been 
produced by the agency of numerous individ- 
uals, and that Morse’s share in it is not greater 
than Steinheil’s or Henry’s. If equal to 
either, it should satisfy the ambition of even 
an ambitious man. But Morse’s claims are 
almost unbounded, and centre in the desire of 
a rich harvest from his patents. Although he 
did not first discover the motive power of 
electro-magnetism, he claims its exclusive use, 
when applied to make a eg He hae record, 
or to produce sounds ; that is, he claims all 
possible modes, when he only invented one 
mode of applying it. If the law is as he 
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claims it to be, if I invent a mode. unknown to | reasons for determining that these inventions 
him, and infinitely better than his, and use are substantially the same. 


the power of electro-magnetism, which he did 
not discover, he can use my invention at his 
pleasure, and can sue and recover against me 
if I use my own invention. This would be a 
palpable infringement of the Constitution, 
which authorizes laws granting the exclusive 
use by an inventor of his own, and not of an- 
other man’s, invention. To allow him to re- 
cover against me for using my own invention, 
would be an outrage upon the law, upon com- 
mon sense, and upon justice itself. It will 
require more than the power and authority of 
our own pure and venerated judiciary to se- 
cure the acquiescence of the American people 
in such an extraordinary conclusion. A claim 
to the exclusive use of air, fire, water, and 
steam, to produce a particular result, would 
have the same foundation. 

Morse’s patent, as first issued in 1840, only 
claimed a certain mode of applying the power 
of galvanism, or electro-magnetism, and did 
not claim its exclusive use. In the second 
re-issue of this patent, a few months after his 
agents and friends had seen permanent mag- 
netism used in the O’Rielly instrument, he 
was allowed to claim the exclusive use of 
“the motive power of magnetism.” Morse’s 
instrument can only be worked by electro- 
magnetism. The Columbian is operated by 
the employment of two permanent magnets 
as the motive power. Electro-magnetism is 
not used in it as a motive power at all, but 
simply to change the polarity of an iron bar, 
so as to release or subject it to the power of 
the permanent magnets. These are not as 
much affected by atmospheric electricity as 
the electro-magnet. The testimony shows 
the instruments to be substantially different ; 
and not a witness swears that the Columbian 
is an infringement, unless he did so under the 
belief, that to use magnetism as a motive 
power, was a violation of Morse’s patent. 
This is either expressly stated, or inferable from 
the testimony of Morse’s witnesses. Those 
called by O'Rielly clearly show that the two 
inventions are not alike. We confidently assert 
that there has been no infringement, because 
the inventions are unlike in form and struc- 
ture, and in the power used, and in the mode 
of its application, and that O’Rielly has 
used nothing that Morse in fact invented. 
Before this Court can hold that O’Rielly in- 
fringed, it must determine that Morse is enti- 
tled to the exclusive use of permanent, as 
well as electro-magnetism, although differently 
produced and applied. He has shown no mode 
of using it, and it cannot be used by any ma- 
chinery or combination invented by him. 
will require more inventive genius than Morse 
has ever manifested, to produce substantial 


I now proceed to other questions. 

First. Morse’s patent of 1840 is void, be- 
cause it runs fourteen years from the date of 
its issue, instead of that length of time from 
the date of his patent granted in France in 
1838, for the same invention. | 

The seventh section of the act of 1836 pro- 
hibits the issue of a patent where one has 
been previously granted for the same thing. 
The eighth section modifies this in favor of the 
true inventor, if within six months after ob- 
taining letters abroad, he files his specifica- 
tions and drawings here. The sixth section 
of the act of 1839 suspends so much of the 
seventh section of the act of 1836 as relates 
to patents obtained abroad, with the proviso, 
“that in all cases, every such patent shall be 
limited to the term of fourteen years from the 
date or publication of such foreign letters 
patent.” The object of this section was to 
limit patents to fourteen years from the time 
the inventor first patents the invention, either 
here or abroad. Under the act of 1886, a 
patent could run only fourteen years from the 
time of patenting here, which must have been 
within six months from the date of the foreign 
patent. The public would then have had the 
right to use the invention at the expiration of 
fourteen years and six months from the date 
of the foreign patent. Under the construc- 
tion claimed by Morse, he would be entitled 
to fourteen years here, though he had had it 
fourteen abroad, and it had become pub- 
lic property there. This would place us 
fourteen years behind foreign nations in the 
right to use a patented invention. Morse 
claims that the act of 1839 does not reach his 
case, because he had applied for a patent be- 
fore it was passed. We deny that his appli- 
cation was a valid one, within the meaning of 
the law, until he perfected it in 1840. From 
1888 it was imperfect, and not conformable to 
law, and remained unacted upon at his writ- 
ten request, and was therefore no legal appli- 
cation. But if it was, the act makes no ex- 
ceptions in favor of such a case or any other 
one. His was as much within the mischief 
intended to be corrected, as any case; and the 
remedy must apply. For this cause, we say 
this patent is invalid. 

Second. In construing patents, and in de- 
eiding what the inventions are, that are em- 
braced in the patent, the summing up is con- 
clusive, and nothing is patented which is not 
expressly claimed. 

This doctrine is settled in England. In 
Rex vs. Cutler, 1 Starkie R. 354; Bovil os. 


It | Moore, 2 Marsh R. 211, this rule was laid 


down. The elementary authors are to the 
same effect. Judge Story, in Moody vs. Fiske, 
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2 Mason 112-118, lays down the same rule. 
In Wyeth vs. Stone, 1 Story R. p. 285, he 
says: “In order to ascertain the true con- 
struction of the specification in this respect, 
we must look to the summing up of the in- 
vention, and the claim therefor asserted in 
the specification; for it is the duty of the 
patentee to sum up his invention in clear and 
determinate terms. This was the doctrine 
maintained in Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason 112, 
and I see no reason to doubt or depart from 
it.” In Hovey vs. Bemis, 3 Woodbury and 
Minot 17, this doctrine is fully confirmed. 
The sixth section of the act of 1836 provides: 
“ And he shall particularly specify and point 
out the part, improvement, or combination 
which he claims as his own invention, or dis- 
covery.” This being a statutory require- 
ment, Morse is bound by his acts under it. 
Settling this position will enable me hereafter 
to show what Morse has legally included in 
his several patents. 

Third. Whatever is described in Morse’s 
patents and not claimed in the summing up, 
whether invented by him or not, is abandoned 
or dedicated to the public, and cannot be after- 
wards claimed, as a part of his patent in the 
re-issue, or otherwise. 

This proposition is in part the same as the 
last, but it also declares the effect, or conse- 

uence, of describing what is not claimed. 

he object of the statute in requiring the 
patentee to specify and point out what he 
claims, was to protect the patentee against 
the hazard of being misunderstood as to his 
invention; and also to enable the public to 
ascertain what could be lawfully used, and 
what was prohibited. The printed brief shows 
the numerous changes that Morse’s patents 


have undergone; -and the things described in 


the first issues and not claimed, but are after- 
wards included. The alphabet is a specimen. 
It is claimed in the last, but not in the first 
patent. Also the exclusive use of electro- 
magnetism and magnetism. It is as much 
described in 1840, as in the re-issue of 1848, 
but it is not claimed in the former. So of 
numerous things which can only be seen and 
understood by closely scrutinizing and com- 
paring the original patents with the re- issues. 

Morse insists upon the right to claim all 
that he described, but omitted in the summing 
up of the original patent. We say that he is 
concluded by his acts, and that his intentions 
in relation to these matters, about which we 
can know nothing, have no bearing upon the 
case. The public can observe his acts and 
draw their inferences, and ought not to be 
prejudiced by his blunders, intentions, or 
change of purpose. In Battin vs. Taggart, 
Judge Kane held, “that a description by the 
applicant for a patent of a machine, or a part 
of a machine, in his specification, unaccom- 


panied by notice that he has rights in it, as 
an inventor, or that he desires to secure title 
to it as patentee, is a dedication of it to the 
public.” Neither of these sections author- 
izes a change in the character of the claim, 
the substitution of a different patentable sub- 
ject. The defect to be remedied is, either 
some insufficiency of description, or an error 
in claiming too much.” 

The case of Battin vs. Taggart was de- 
cided the same term at which that of French 
vs. Rogers was argued. If Judge Kane had 
applied in the latter case the same rule which 
I have before quoted from his decision in the 
former, Morse’s re-issued patents must bave 
been declared void. 

In Grant vs. Raymond, 6 Peters 248, this 
Court, quoting from Pennock vs. Dialogue, 2 
Peters 1, says, “ It is possible that the invent- 
or may not have intended to give the benefit 
of his discovery to the public.” “But it is 
not a question of intention,” “but of legal 
inference, resulting from the conduct of the 
inventor, and affecting the interests of the 
public.” This is reiterated in the opinion 
delivered in Shaw vs. Cooper, 7 Peters 318, 
where this Court again quotes from Pennock 
vs. Dialogue, and say, It has not been, and 
indeed cannot be denied, that an inventor ma: 
abandon his invention and surrender or dedi- 
cate it to the public. This inchoate right, 
thus gone, cannot afterwards be resumed at 
his pleasure; for when gifts are once made to 
the public in this way, they become absolute.” 

These cases settle the question in our favor. 
By not claiming the things referred to, Morse 
dedicated them to the public use, and when 
once gone they cannot be recalled. Justice 
requires this should be so. Before including 
things in the claim in his patent, it was lawful 
for any one to use them, and millions might 
have been invested for that purpose. It would 
be wrong to allow him, by his own acts, to 
change these lawful investments into unlawful 
ones. Public policy, as well as private right, 
requires that he should be bound by his acts. 
If this doctrine is applied to Morse's patents, 
they must fall, for including in the re-issues 
what belonged to the public when claimed. 
Fourth. A patent void in part is void in 
whole, except when otherwise provided by 
statute. 

A patent is an entirety, and if void in one 
part it must be wholly so. This was so at 
common law, and is so by statute. There are 
numerous defects which will defeat a patent, 
A disclaimer properly made and recorded will 
remedy a class of defects in certain cases. 
But here there has been no disclaimer. If 
the patent includes what was not lawfully 
patentable, it vitiates it. In Wyeth cs. Stone, 
1 Story R. 285, in Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason 
118, and in Woodcock vs. Parker, 1 Gall 437, 
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Judge Story held, if the claim was too broad 
the patent was void. In Bovil vs. Moore, Ch. 
J. Gibbs held the same. In Evans vs. Eaton, 
7 Wheat. 356, this Court said, “If therefore 
the patent be for the whole machine, the party 
can maintain title to it only by establishing 
that it is substantially new in its structure and 
mode of operation.” 

The suggestion that Morse may disclaim 
within a reasonable time, which had not elap- 
sed when this suit was brought, is easily 
answered. We have, by statute, a right to 
take issue upon that question, but as he had 
not disclaimed, we have had no opportunity 
to do so. This Court cannot know that Morse 
will ever disclaim. It is certain he will not, 
if he can succeed here without doing so. In 
Wyeth vs. Stone, Judge Story held, “If the 
Court should grant a perpetual injunction be- 
fore any disclaimer is filed, it may be that the 
patentee may never afterwards, within a rea- 
sonable time, file any disclaimer, although the 
act certainly contemplates the neglect or delay 
to do so to be a good defence upon a patent 
to secure the rights granted thereby.” As 
Morse now has in his patents what he could 
not lawfully claim, they must be bad. He 
has claimed some things that were public 
property, and others, like the alphabet, which 
are not patentable, as well as the exclusive 
right to use the motive power of electro-mag- 
netism to print letters, when he has shown no 
mode by which the printing can be done. For 
these causes, these patents, and especially that 
of 1840, must be declared invalid. 

Fifth. An invention is not complete, so as 
to be patentable, or to bar the obtaining a 
patent by another inventor, until it is perfected 
and adapted to use. 

The time when Morse’s invention became 
patentable is highly important, with reference 
to the question whether he was the first in- 
ventor, as well as with regard to whether his 
invention had been patented or described be- 
fore his application. Before we can fix the 
time of its being patentable, we must ascertain 
when the law deems things sufficiently per- 
fected. As the patent must be for the ma- 
chine or product, and not for the conception 
or idea, no patent can be granted until such 
machine or product is completed so as to be 
described in a specification, and represented in 
a model and drawings. I have shown that 
Morse had not, when he filed his caveat in 
October, 1837, so far completed his machine 
as to enable him to do either. He then had 
no completed machine. And there is no evi- 
dence in this case of his making any further 
progress, until it is shown in his application 
in April, 1838, which is the true date of the 
invention. Prior thereto he had nothing that 


the true rule in these words: He is the first 
inventor in the sense of the act, and entitled 
to a patent for his invention, who has first 
perfected and adapted the same to use; and 
until the invention is so perfected and adapted 
to use, it is not patentable. An imperfect and 
incomplete invention, resting in mere theory, 
or in intellectual notion, or in uncertain ex- 
periments, and not reduced to practice, and 
embodied in some distinct machinery, appara- 
tus, manufacture, or composition of matter, is 
not, and indeed cannot be, patentable under 
the patent acts.” The same doctrine is laid 
down in Washburn vs. Gould, 3 Story R. 133, 
and in Allen vs. Blunt, 2 Wood and Min. 121- 
141. Morse's invention not being in a condi- 
tion to be patented before April, 1838, it is 
perfectly certain that he was preceded by 
Steinheil and by Wheatstone. The former 
brought his invention into practical use on a 
line still existing between Munich and Bogen- 
hausen, in Bavaria, in 1837, where he recorded 
by ink or pencil, as Morse did afterwards. 
And Professor Henry distinctly swears that in 
April, 1837, he saw Wheatstone’s apparatus, 
with the contrivance of bringing into opera- 
tion a second circuit by means of the first, by 
the power of electro-magnetism. This places 
it beyond all doubt that Steinheil and Wheat- 
stone had perfected their inventions before 
Morse did his. This being so, Morse was not, 
either in fact or in contemplation of law, the 
first inventor of what he claims. He was pre- 
ceded in England and in Bavaria. 

Morse, in his patents themselves, admits 
that others had preceded him in the invention 
of telegraphs, whose motive power was electro- 
magnetism. But he claims that his was the 
first recording telegraph. From the galvanic 
battery to the electro-magnet, attracting a bar 
of iron, turning upon a pivot, or moving on 
its axis, including wires and the means of 
opening and closing the circuit, and the elec- 
tro-magnet itself, which is the all-important 
and vital thing, Morse has admitted in the 
historic parts of one of his patents, existed 
previously, and it has been proved in this 
case, that up to that point, the combination 
was old and in use before his invention. So 
much of the recording apparatus as consists 
of weights and clock-work is also proved to be 
old. Notwithstanding all this, he has claimed 
the whole of these combinations in his patent 
of 1840. His second claim is for the em- 
ployment of the machinery called the regis- 
ter or recording instrument,” most of which is 
an old combination. In his third claim he says, 
“I also claim as my invention and improve- 
ment the combination of the machinery herein 
described, consisting of the generator of elec- 
tricity, the circuit of conductors, the contriv- 


was in a condition to be patented. In Reed | ance for breaking and closing the circuit, the 
vs. Cutter, 1 Story 590, Judge Story lays down l electro-magnet, the pen or contrivance for 
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marking, and the machinery for sustaining 
and moving the paper, all together constitut- 
ing eae apparatus, or telegraphic machine.“ 
This is one combined whole. By his own re- 
citals in his patents, and by the undisputed 
testimony in this cause, this combination, 
from the generator of electricity to and includ- 
ing the electro-magnet and armature, existed, 
‘and was an old combination before Morse’s 
invention. The pen, or the armature and 
machinery for. moving the - paper, were his 
enly additions; yet he has claimed the whole, 
end a too confiding public has been led to be- 
lieve he invented’ it. In his fourth claim he 
says, “I also claim as my invention or im- 
provement, the combination of two or more 
galvanic, or electric circuits, with indepen- 
dent batteries,” &c. This combination is 
proved, by Professor Henry, to have been in- 
vented by him, years ago, and he saw it in 
use by Wheatstone, in April, 1887. He has 
not the merit of making even an addition to 
it. Claiming a combination which he did not 
- wholly invent, vitiates his patent. So, if he 
claimed a part which he did not invent. This 
Court, in Evans vs. Eaton, 7 Wheaton 356, 
said, “If his patent includes things before 
known, or before in use, as his invention, he 
is not entitled to recover, for his patent is 
broader than his invention. If therefore the 
patent be for the whole machine, the party 
can maintain title to it, only by establishing 
that it is substantially new, in its construction 
and mode of operation. If the same com- 
bination existed before, in machines of the 
same nature, up to a certain point, and the 
party’s invention consists in adding some 
new machinery, or some improved mode of 
operation of the old, the patent should be 
limited to such improvement ; for, if it includes 
the whole machinery, it includes more than 
his invention, and therefore cannot be sup- 
ported.” Unless this Court now overrules this 
solemn and well considered adjudication, it 
must hold this patent invalid for being broader 
than the invention. The defendants below 
used no such combination as is included in 
either of Morse’s claims, as the proof clearly 
shows ; and if they did not, they are not liable, 
even if Morse’s patents are good. This point 
has been repeatedly held, by Justices Story 
and McLean, on their circuit. This Court, in 
Prouty vs. Ruggles, 16 Peters 336, declared, 
„The use of any two of these parts only, or 
of two combined with a third, which is sub- 
stantially different in form, or manner of its 
arrangement and connection with the others, 
it is therefore not the thing patented. It is 
not the same combination if it substantially 
differs from it in any of its parts.” That the 
Columbian differs from Morse’s invention “in 
form or manner of its arrangement, and con- 
nection with other parts,” is too clearly proved 


to be controverted. Hence Morse cannot re- 
cover for a violation of the combinations he has 
claimed. If he recovers at all, it must be be- 
cause he is entitled to the exclusive use of 
magnetism as a motive power, the right to 
which I shall hereafter discuss. 

Seventh. Morse’s patents of 1846 and 1848 
are void, because he was not the first inventor 
of the things patented, or of substantial and 
material parts thereof. 

I have already shown that Morse’s inven- 
tion was subsequent to Steinheil and Wheat- 
stone. The invention of the former included 
even the recording of signs, and the latter all 
that Morse uses, except he made intelligible 
signs by the electro-magnet attracting or de- 
flecting a needle, instead of actually making a 
record upon paper. Morse answers these prior 
inventions, by alleging that he is the first 
American inventor, and as such, he is entitled 
to a patent, even if the invention had been 
previously made and used abroad. We say, 
that to sustain his patent, he must be the first 
inventor, as to all the world. In Pennock 2s. 
Dialogue, 2 Peters 1, this Court said, “ It (the 
6th section of the act of 1793) gives the right 
to the first and true inventor, and to him only ; 
and if known and used before his supposed 
discovery, he is not the first, although he may 
be a true inventor.” This was in 1829, and 
in 1833, the case of Shaw vs. Cooper, 7 Peters 
292, came up, and the same doctrine was 
reiterated. In this case there had been a use 
abroad, and this Court said, If the invention 
was known or used by the public before it 
was patented, the patent is void.” Judge 
Washington had held the same in four, and 
Judge Story in five cases. Judge Baldwin 
had held, “ The invention must be new as to 
all the world.” From 1804 to 1833 the de- 
cisions had been uniformly the same. The 
question now is, did the statute of 1836 
change the law? We say it did not. The 
sixth section of the act of 1836 provides that a 
person who has made an invention which was 
te not known or used by others, before his” in- 
vention, may apply for a patent on making 
oath, ‘‘that he does verily believe that he is 
the original and first inventor.” This is the 
old law, and was actually followed in procur- 
ing the patents now under consideration. The 
seventh provides, that if on examination it 
“shall not appear to the Commissioner that 
the same has been invented or discovered by 
any other person in this country prior to the 
alleged discovery thereof by the applicant, if 
he shall deem it sufficiently useful and im- 
portant, it shall be his duty to issue a patent 
therefor.” The section then provides, if “ on 
such examination it shall appear to the Com- 
missioner that the applicant was not the orig- 
inal and first inventor thereof, or that any 
part of that which is claimed as new has been 
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invented or discovered in this, or a foreign 
country, as aforesaid,” then he is not to issue 
one, and certain proceedings are to be had 
before a board. The last clause in this section, 
being clear and express, must control the first, 
if there is a conflict between them. This last 
clause, and the provision in the sixth section, 
are perfectly harmonious. The fifteenth sec- 
tion provides, if “the patentee was not the 
original and first inventor, or discoverer of the 
thing patented, or a substantial part thereof 
claimed as new, &c., judgment shall be 
rendered for the defendant with costs.” Morse 
contends that the proviso to this last section, 
which says that patent shall not be held to be 
void if he believed he was the first inventor 
when he applied, modifies and controls this 
provision. I answer, he has stated no sueh 
case in his bill; and if he had, such an issue 
could not be tried. No one can prove what he 
believed at that moment. It would be impol- 
itic to give a construction which would in- 
volve such an unprovable matter as his belief. 
The rights of others do not depend upon any 
such inscrutable facts. Under the old law, a 
patent could be decreed to be void, and it was 
then cancelled. The proviso is applicable to 
Buch a case. But there is nothing in this act 
for it to apply to, or operate upon. The Court 
is no where clothed with power to declare a 
patent void for any defects appearing upon 
a trial for its infringement. Its authority is 
confined to giving the defendant a judgment 
with costs when he proves certain defences. 
It has no power to adjudicate the patent void, 
and that it be cancelled, or to do anything 
else with it. This proviso was inserted in the 
Senate, after the bill passed the House, as the 
records show, and has nothing whatever to 
act upon, and serves no purpose but to confuse 
this most loose and imperfect law to be found 
in our statute book, and one which, for the 
benefit of inventors and the good of the pub- 
lic, requires much amendment. I have high 
authority for my conclusions on the. present 
point. Chancellor Kent, in his 2d volume of 
Commentaries, p. 568, (edition of 1848,) says: 
If the patentee be not the first or original in- 
ventor, in reference to all the world, he is not 
entitled to a patent, even though he had no 
knowledge of the previous use, or previous 
description of the invention in any printed 
publication, for the law presumes he may 
have known it.” In 1841 Judge Story, in 
Reed vs. Cutter, 1 Story R. 590, held, Under 
the patent laws of the United States, the 
applicant for a patent must be the first as 
well as the original inventor.” It is sufficient 
that he is the first inventor to entitle him to a 
patent; and no subsequent inventor has a 
right to deprive him of the right to use his 
own invention. The language of the patent 
acts of 1836 and 1837, fully establishes this 
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construction; and indeed this lias been the 
habitual, if not invariable, interpretation of 
all our patent acts from the origin of our 
overament. The language of the act of 
1836, ‘not known er used by others, before 
his or their discovery thereof,’ has never been 
supposed to vary this construction.” ‘In 
Pennock vs. Dialogue, (2 Pet. 1,) the Supreme 
Court expressly held, that the section of the 
patent act then in foree (and on this point the 
law has undergone no alteration) gives. the 
right to the true and first inventor, and te 
him only ; if known and used by others before 
his discovery, he is not the first, though he 
may be a true inventor, and that is the case to 
which the clause looks.” Judge Woodbury 
in 1846, in Allen vs. Blunt, 2 W. and M. 121, 
referring to the superior right of tHe first in- 
ventor, said: There is no doubt it must pre- 
vail, as a matter of historical and chronological 
truth. It is in truth the first invention.” If 
the law is as insisted by Morse, his oath to 
obtain his patents should have been, that he 
was the first inventer in this country, and his 
patent should have so stated the fact; but 
both oath and patent, in express words, con- 
form to my construction. His bill should 
have conformed to his views. But his appli- 
cation, his oath, and his patent, the forms of 
the Patent Office, the words of the statute, 
and the adjudications as far as reported, are 
with me; and good common sense and sound 
policy are in harmony with them all. If 
Morse’s position is correct, then if Steinheil 
should come here and use his invention, which 
was perfected and in actual use before Morse 
perfected his, he would be subject to a suit 
for using what his genius and learning pro- 
duced and gave to the work. Wheatstone 
would be liable for using his combined circuits 
in this country, though actually patented by 
him in 1840, six years before Morse’s application 
to patent them. Such a consequence shows the 
absurdity of Morse’s pretensions. His patent 
is clearly bad. 

Eighth. Morse’s re-issued patents, dated 
June 13, 1848, are invalid, because he has not 
shown that the surrendered patents were in- 
operative, or invalid, for defective specification 
or otherwise, so as to confer jurisdiction on 
the Commissioner to make such re-issues. 
The surrendered patents being set out, dis- 
prove any such jurisdiction. 

Morse has not alleged in his bill, that his 
patents were “invalid” or “ inoperative,” nor 
that the error, if any, was occasioned by in- 
advertency,” or “mistake,” or “ accident,” or 
“without fraud or deceptive intent on his 
part.” Nor is it so stated in the re-issued 
patents. The patents say the surrender was 
“on account of defective specification.” This 
does not show jurisdiction, while the sur- 
rendered patents, which are in this case, c&n- 
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not be shown in the language of the act to 
“ be inoperative or invalid, by reason of a 
defective or insufficient description or specifi- 
cation.” The jurisdiction does not attach 
until the old patent is shown to be inoperative 
or invalid. The jurisdiction being statutory 
must be clearly made out. It is not pretended 
by Morse that his old patents were invalid, or 
inoperative. But he alleges, that the action 
of the Commissioner is conclusive. Where 
mere discretion is involved, this is so; but 
never in cases where the jurisdiction is in con- 
troversy. For certain purposes it has been 
held, that the re-issued patent is unreviewable. 


The rightfulness of issuing the new patent 
is declared [in the charge] to depend on the 
fact that the defect in the specification arose 
from inadvertence or mistake, and without 
any fraud or misconduct on the part of the 
patentee.” The jury of course were to in- 
quire into the fact. The new patent was sus- 
tained because it stood this test. This case is 
like the one before us. The reasons assigned 
will equally apply, and will warrant this 
Court in reviewing the whole action of the 
Commissioner. On the question of jurisdic- 
tion, this Court has often expressed its opinion. 
In Walker cs. Turner, 9 Wheaton 541, this 


This has never been held upon the question | Court held that where the “jurisdiction is 


of jurisdiction. But in this case the recitals 
in the patents fall short of making out the 
semblance of jurisdiction. There is no more 
reason why the action of the Commissioner 
cannot be reviewed in this, than in case of the 
originalissue. Certainly this power is equally 
Hable to abuse as the other. I have never 
mon a surrender and re-issue where it was not 


strictly special and limited,” it was essential 
that “the record show that he had acted upon 
a case the law had submitted to him.” In 
Wilson vs. Rosseau, 4 How. 646, this Court, 
speaking of the decision of the Commissioner 
in the case of an extension, said, “It is not 
conclusive upon the question of jurisdiction to 
act in a particular case.” There are numer- 


apparent that the real object was something | ous cases to this point on the brief. I will 


besides curing defects in the specification. As 
far as I know, the patentee has uniformly en- 
larged the boundary of his claims, although 
there is no stronger reason for it than for 
permitting the purchaser of a farm to enlarge 
the limits of his grant. : 

But I have the authority of this Court 
itself to sustain me. In Shaw vs. Cooper, 
7 Pet. 290, this Court said: “The same evi- 
dence which would defeat his application for a 
patent, would at any subsequent period be 
fatal to his right. The evidence he exhibits 
to the Department of State is not only ex parte 
but interested; and the questions of fact are 
left open to be controverted, by every one who 
shall think proper to contest the right under 
the patent.“ In Grant os. Raymond, 6 Pet. 
218, it said, “If he shows that the patentee: 
has failed in any of these prerequisites, on 
which the authority to issue a patent is made 
to depend, his defence is complete.” This 
case arose on a re-issued patent, and covers 
ours. The Court add, The counsel for the 
plaintiff in error have shown very clearly, 
that the question of inadvertence or mistake 
is a judicial question, which cannot be decided 
by the Secretary of State. Neither can he 
decide those judicial questions on which the 
validity of the first patent depends. Yet he 
issues them without inquiring into them: 
Why may he not in like manner issue the 
second patent also!“ 

The correct performance of all those pre- 
lminaries on which the validity of the origi- 
nal patent depends, are always examinable in 
the court in which a suit for its violation shall 
be brought. Why may not those points on 
which the validity of the amended patent de- 
pends, be examined before the same tribunal ? 
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only cite Lessee of Hickey vs. Stewart, 4 How. 
750, where a former decision is approved and 
this rule established, “that thé jdrisdiction 
of any court exercising authority over a sub- 
ject, may be inquired into, in every other 
court, when the proceedings are relied on, and 
brought before the latter by the party claiming 
thé benefit of such proceeding.” 

These cases settle the question, that we 
may examine into the Commissioner’s jurisdic- 
tion. Morse has failed to show the facts that 
conferred it, or any proof that he possessed it; 
but on the contrary, the only evidence upon 
the point in the case shows conclusively, that 
he had none. Not showing jurisdiction for 
these re-issues, these patents are invalid. 

Ninth. Morse’s patent of 1840, as secondly 
re-issued, is invalid, because the Commissioner 
had no authority to accept a second surrender 
and make a second re-issue. | 

These re-issues are the fountain-head of 
litigation, as well as the source of innumera- 
ble frauds. The presumption is, that the 
first re-issue cured all defects, if any really 
existed. There is no authority for a second 
re-issue, in the statute, which alone confers 
jurisdiction, Sound policy would prevent all 
re-issues, but as the statute provides for one, 
it should be confined to that. It is a well-set- 
tled rule of law, that when a special statute 
power has been exercised, it cannot form the 
basis of a second exertion of it. This was 
held in Demming vs. Smith, 3 John Chy. R. 
382. Delafield vs. State of Illinois, 8 Paige 
527, and 26 Wen. 192, proceeded upon the 
same ground. The 18th Petersdorf, 644, lays 
down the same rule. Lucas vs. Atty. Gen'l., 
11 Gill and John 490, and in Phalen vs. State 
of Maryland, 12 Gill and John 18, this doc- 
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trine was expressly held in Maryland. The ever that they were so. The Commissioner 
changes and expansions that these patents | had no such question before him, and no means 


present, must awaken the attention of the 
Court, as well as the public, to the impolicy, 
_ as well as the illegality of these repeated re- 
issues. If Iam right on this point, the patent 
of 1840, as secondly re-issued, is invalid. 

Tenth. Morse’s patent of 1840, as secondly 
re-issued, is invalid, because it is broader than 
the invention originally patented. 

The fact that it is broader, is scarcely de- 
nied. That it is so, is proved beyond contro- 
versy, by the record. In his re-issued patent, 
the first claim is for the exclusive use of the 
power of magnetism, which was not in the 
original. It was not then patented, nor did 
he invent it. It was then a claim limited to 
the application and arrangement of electro- 
magnets, which was a combination. In his 
new patent the second claim includes the 
employment of machinery, called a register, 
which is made to embrace a “fly” and spiral 
spring.” In the original, it was for a combi- 
nation of machinery described, which did not 
include them. In the new patent, the third 
claim is for a combination, which constitutes 
the whole telegraphic apparatus. This in- 
cludes the “fly” and “spiral spring,” and 
breaking and closing the circuit by metallic 
contact, by applying the hand. These things 
were not included in the original. In the old 
patent, he claimed the combination of electro- 
magnets in one or more circuits of conductors 
with armatures of magnets.” In the new, he 
claims the combination of two or more gal- 
vanic circuits, with independent batteries, &c. 
This is an enlargement. The fifth claim in 
the new patent is for the invention of a system 
of signs, consisting of dots and lines. There is 
no such claim in the original. In the sixth, 
a system of signs, combined with machinery 
generally, is claimed; while in the original, it 
was for their combination with the machinery 
then described, which was useless. This is an 
enlargement, because it extends to all ma- 
chinery, whether described or invented by 
Morse or not. It was doubtless intended by 
Morse to cover the machinery of the Colum- 
bian and House’s Printing Telegraph. It is 
a palpable enlargement, and includes what 
Morse did not invent. The seventh includes 
in the combination the signal lever, or its 
equivalent, which is not in the original. The 
eighth claim for the exclusive use of the 
motive power of the electric or galvanic cur- 
rent, which he calls electro-magnetism, is 
wholly an addition, and was not invented by 
Morse. These are only a portion of the en- 
largements. Morse claims that they were a 
part of his original invention, and that they 
were lawfully included, if not in the original 
at all. We deny that they were a part of his 
original invention, and there is no proof what- 


` are provided for its trial if it had been. 


Hay- 
ing failed to prove it, either before him or in 
this cause, by a scintilla of evidence, he can- 
not derive any advantage from it. But we 
deny that he has a right to enlarge his patent. 
The thirteenth section of the act of 1836 pro- 
vides for the “adding the description and 
specification of any new improvement of the 
original invention,” which shall have been 
subsequently invented. Most of these en- 
largements were, as seems palpable, additions 
subsequently made, and come within the 
words and spirit of this provision. The new 
patent, by statute, must be “ for the same in- 
vention,” which was so defectively described 
as to make the patent invalid, or inoperative. 
This is the only invention which the section 
had mentioned. The object is Stated to be, to 
make the defective description a good one, so 
that it will actually confer rights; but it 
makes no allusion to the idea that new mat- 
ter can be introduced, or new claims in- 
serted. The section has no such object. The 
words same invention” clearly mean the 
same that had been patented, though not 
properly described. If it had been intended 
to allow new things to be described and 
claimed, it would have been stated. To give 
it such a construction now, we must interpo- 
late the words ‘originally made,” where the 
word “patented” is most clearly implied. 
When an inventor assigns a patent for a ma- 
chine, for the residue of his term, it would be 
unjust, nay unlawful, for the assignee to sur- 
render the old, and take a new patent for 
things not included in it. The inventor may 
have intended to reserve the things not de- 
scribed, or claimed for his own use in another 
patent or otherwise. By assigning the old 


patent he confers no right to any thing not 


claimed and attempted to be described. Sup- 
pose an inventor assigns his application, and 
the patent is issued to his grantee. He con- 
veys only what he claims and specifies. If he 
invented more, it remains his. What right 
has the grantee to what is not mentioned in 
the contract of sale? He did not purchase it. 
His contract or assignment should be inter- 
preted, like all others, by the intention of 
parties to it, as expressed in the writing. No 
greater error can be committed than to apply 
rules in relation to patents, and things con- 
nected with them, which are not applicable to 
other and common transactions. Without 
giving a forced and unnatural construction to 
the words same invention,” this Court can- 
not hold that new claims and descriptions can 
be included in a re-issued patent. If properly 
construed, then these new claims and newly 
described things have been wrongfully in- 
serted, and the patent is bad. 
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Eleventh. Morse’s patent of 1846 is void, 
because material parts of it were in public 
use, and had been patented and described in 
a printed publication, before his application. 

The first claim in it is for the invention -of 
connecting circuits, so that one brings another 
into use. This was invented by Professor 
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another patent. If the old patent does not in- 
clude his first claim in the new, then it is per- 
fectly certain that he did not invent it until 
many years after Henry did, and after Wheat- 
stone and Davy described it in their patents, . 
and used it publicly in England, and until after 
it had been described in a printed publication in 


Henry, and used by him, as he swears, years London. It has been alleged that the contri- 
before Morse claims to have made the inven- vance in the patent of 1840, as secondly re- 
tion. He also swears, that he saw it in use issued, would not transmit the galvanic cur- 
by Wheatstone, in April, 1887. It was pat- rent both ways, by the use of a single wire. 
ented by Wheatstone in 1837, and appears in It would not, nor can the present contrivances 
Davy’s, in England, in 1838, and is also de- do so. At first, Morse did not know the 
scribed in the London Mechanic's Magazine | ground could be used as a part of the circuit, 
in 1838, and by Vail (one of the plaintiffs) in and hence a return wire was needed and em- 
his book published in 1845. Morse himself ployed by him. But when he adopted this 


had patented it in 1848, in the second re-issue ` 
of his patent of 1840. It is there in these 
words: “I claim as my invention the combi- ` 
nation of two or more galvanic or electric cir- 
cuits, with independent batteries, substantially | 
' one direction. 


by the means herein described, for the pur- 


pose of obviating the diminished force of 


part of Steinheil’s invention, the ground took 
the place of the second wire. But even now, 
the current cannot be\transmitted both ways 
on the same wire, without changing the poles 
of the batteries. The current always goes in 
If Baltimore wishes to send to 
Washington, the current leaves one pole of 


electro-magnetisin in long circuits, and en- the battery, proceeds to Washington, and 
abling me to command sufficient power to put ' comes back to the other pole of the battery— 
in motion registering or recording machinery | going in one direction through the wire, and 
at a distance.” in the other in the ground. If - Washington 
In the patent of 1846 it is, “the employ- sends to Baltimore, the current leaves the like 
ment in a main telegraphic circuit, of a device | pole of the Washington battery, proceeds to 
or contrivance, called the receiving magnet, in Baltimore, and comes back to the other battery 
combination with a short local independent at the place of starting. It is the same in 
circuit, or circuits, each having a register and ' communicating on to Philadelphia and New- 
register magnet, or other magnetic contri- York. The pretence that there has been a 
vances, for registering and sustaining such a change in this respect, is all delusive. The 
relation to the register magnet or other mag- only alteration by Morse, was the adoption of 
netic contrivances for registering, and to the Steinheil's discovery of using the earth as a 
length of the circuit of telegraph line, as will: part of the circuit, without the grace of ac- 
enable me to obtain, with the aid of the main: knowledgment. But even this he does not 
galvanic battery and circuit, and the interven- describe and claim. This patent is invalid 
tion of a local battery and circuit, such motive , because of this long prior discovery, prior 
power for registering as could not be obtained published description, and prior patenting, 
otherwise, without the use of a much larger and prior use of the thing claimed. 
galvanic battery, if at all.“ This long and! Twelfth. Morse's re-issued patent of 1846 is 
foggy sentence covers a contrivance for con- invalid, because it is broader than the original. 
necting circuits and obtaining more power, This is the same question as the tenth prop- 
which is the same thing claimed in the patent osition, being applied however to Morse’s last 
of 1840, By referring to the two specifica- patent. I shall therefore merely show the 
tions, they describe the same things, as far as fact that it is broader. Morse, in his first 
described at all. Thorough examination will claim in this patent, claims the employment of 
show that they use the same means and have a receiving magnet, or its equivalent, in com- 
the same description, and are employed for bination with a short, local, independent cir- 
the same purpose. The registering and re- | cuit, having a register magnet, for the purpose 
ceiving magnets are simply Henry’s electro- of obtaining more power. There is no such 
magnet. Although it is pretended that the claim in the original. He there claimed the 
former has stops and a spiral spring for ad- invention of the receiving magnet, or one of 
justment, still these things are not described similar character, sustaining certain relations 
by Morse, nor do they form a part of the re- to enable him to obtain power, without men- 
ceiving magnet, nor do they constitute a tioning a short, local, independent circuit, or 
patentable invention. But if they were de- the present combination. He now claims two 
scribed, they actually appear in figure two, short local circuits in a new combination, 
example eleven, of the second re-issue of his which is a material enlargement of his preten- 
patent of 1840, now in the hands of the Court, sions. His third claim is enlarged by claiming 
and therefore could not have been covered by ‘indentations upon paper, and other fabrica, 
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instead of using coloring matter. His histori- 
cal recital, though not an enlargement of his 
claim, is ani attempt at self-glorification, at the 
expense of prior inventors. If Iam right, in 
relation to these enlargements, this patent is 

a legal nullity. i 

Thirteenth. The power to surrender and re- 
issue on account of defective specification did 
not authorize Morse to make a new specifica- 
tion; and having made new ones, his patents 
are bad. 

This case illustrates the danger of allowing 
& patentee, under pretence of correcting and 
amending a defective specification, to make a 
new one. There was really no such defect, 
and none can or will be pointed out in these 
old patents. The language has been changed 
so that the thing first patented cannot be fol- 
lowed, as the Court will learn by trying to do 
so in the new ones. Instead of correcting a 
void thing, so as to make it valid, as is pre- 
tended in the statement in these patents, new 
inventions and enlarged claims are ingeniously 
introduced. The surrender was not made, 
nor the re-issue claimed or granted under a 
pretence of describing omitted things, or of 
enlarging the claims so as to include the whole 
invention, but to amend a defective specifica- 
tion. Under this pretence, in fraud of the 
law, a new specification is written out, and 
things not invented by him are introduced, 
and claims made to cover known inventions of 
others. Neither then nor now can Morse 
name one thing that was not sufficiently de- 
scribed before. The act speaks of the new 
patent being issued in “accordance with the 
patentee’s corrected description and specifica- 
tion.” In these cases, instead of a corrected, 
we have a new description and new claims. 
We ask this Court to find, if it can, wherein 
these patents were inoperative or invalid by 
reason of a defective specification; and then 
te find wherein a correction is made which 
was necessary to secure their validity. Unless 
the words new and corrected are synonyms, 
this cannot be done. This is a fit occasion for 
this Court to check this growing evil, by ex- 
pressing its disapprobation of a pernicious 
practice, which in this case carries on its face 
the impress of fraud. For this cause, these 
patents should be held bad. 

Fourteenth. The first and eighth claims of 
the patent of 1840, as secondly re-issued, are 
for a principle or effect, and not for a machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or an 
improvement upon either, and it is therefore 
Invalid. 

This is the most important question thised 
m this cause. Its decision will determine 
whether our patent laws really promote the 
progress of the useful arts, or hold them sta- 
tionary for periods of fourteen years; whether 
the principles of nature, not invented by man, 


can be monopolized by one to the exclusion of 
all others; and whether a patent can confer 
upon a patentee the exclusive right to use 
what he did not invent, and to make an invent- 
or respond in damages for using his own 
invention. If this can be done under our pres- 
ent laws, they should be promptly changed, 
or expunged from the statute book. Inventors 
cannot prosper under such a construction. 
They must be allowed the free use of what 
God has created, to mould and fashion it for 
man’s use, or their energies will cramp and 
wither, and their faculties rust, without bene- 
fiting mankind, or aid, as they have done, in 
the great work of the world’s improvement. 
What the honest inventor desires, and is es- 
sential to his success, is protection of what he 
invents, and simpie and effectual remedies for 
invasions, with prompt trials. The laws, in 
my opinion, should be so amended as to confine 
contests to questions of infringement and dam- 
ages only. With our present loose laws and 
monstrosity trials, and unnatural and strange 
claims under the law, if this claim to monopo- 
lize the principles of nature succeeds, the poor 
inventor can expect but little from his exer- 
tions to benefit himself or mankind. His in- 
ventions, and his chance of profits and hopes 
of honor, may be swallowed up by the prior 
monopolizer of nature’s principles. ° 
In his fifth claim, Morse patents a system 
of signs. These are not covered by any pro- 
vision in the patent law. If Morse can monop- 
olize this kind of writing, he must resort to 
the copyright law. His pretension that no 
one can combine dots, lines and spaces with- 
out violating his rights, cannot be sustained 
until he proves that he invented them. But 
we all know they are old, and it is so 
proved in this cause. He cannot combine 
these simple and common elements so as to 
prevent the rest of mankind making other 
combinations to meet ther wants. This at- 
tempt at monopoly is only equalled by his 
claiming the exclusive use of sounds, without 
even showing how they can be used at all. 
For both these causes, this patent is invalid. 
In his first claim he patents the exclusive 
use of the motive power of magnetism, and in 
the eighth that of electro-magnetism. I shall 
treat them as one, though they are essentially 
different. This was not claimed in his first 
patent. The dangers of competition were in- 
creasing. The fraud both of a re-issue, with 
a skilfully-formed new specification, is resorted 
to. Knowing the kind wishes of the American 
people were with him, he was willing to run 
the hazard of patenting the exclusive use of 
the galvanic power through the electro-mag- 
net. He now asks this Court to sustain him 
in this fraud upon the law, and this bold intru- 
sion upon the common property of man. He 
doubtless had heard that some English cases 
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had held, that he who discovers a new princi- 
ple, and has invented a mode of applying it, 
is entitled to its monopoly. This rule would 
serve his purposes, and the changes in his 
patent were made, and O'Rielly forthwith sued 
for using what was lawfully used the day 
before the re-issue. But he mistook the Eng- 
lish rule. The English courts have never 
held, as I understand the decisions, that a 
power provided by the Ruler of the universe 
can be patented to or monopolized by any 
man. They have held that when an inventor 
has combined and arranged material things, 
whether powers, machinery, or other things, 
. so as to produce something new and useful, 
the principle of action, or by which the effect 
is produced, is an invention and patentable; 


but not the simple elements or powers used. 


The English cases do not refer to a principle 
of nature, but to the principle of the artificial 
being or thing invented and patented—its 
mechanical, chemical, or other principles. Our 
adversaries do not cite one case which goes to 
the extent of patenting a principle of nature. 
Judge Kane’s opinion upon Morse’s patents 
has been cited. He held that Morse’s patent 
of 1840 was for an art, not for a principle of 
nature, and that Morse had under it the ex- 
clusive right to such art for fourteen years. 
He held Bain’s patent was for the same art, 
and therefore void. The case before him was 
one on Morse’s patents of 1840, 1846, and 1848. 
It was claimed by Morse that Bain’s was iden- 
tical with his of 1848. Being identical with it, 
if Bain’s was void, as covering the art patented 
by Morse in 1840, then Morse’s must have 
been void also, because Morse could not re- 
patent his pretended art more than Bain. But 
Judge Kane held otherwise. He held Morse’s 
patents of 1846 and 1849 to be valid, though 
they were for the same art he declared to be. 
covered by the patent of 1840, and held Bain’s 
to be void because Morse’s last-mentioned 
covered the whole ground. This decision is a 
perfect felo de se. The identical principle 
which he applied to Bain’s patent to kill it, if 
applied to Morse’s two latest patents, would 
kill them also. He was equally unfortunate 
in his investigation of the facts. Morse’s pa- 
tent of 1846 does not show that the line can 
be worked both ways, nor that he patented 
and described an adjustable receiving magnet, 
nor does the record sustain the allegation that 
Steinheil’s and Davy’s inventions were mere 
semaphores, speaking to the eye. Both were 
recording telegraphs. Other errors could be 
enumerated. Having these things in mind, I 
cannot look upon the case as one of authority. 


Judge Kane went so far beyond the English. 


cases as to stand alone. Our statute and the 
English are not identical. The English courts 
interpret their statutes, and our courts our 
own. But if our courts were to follow the 


English, they could not save this patent, 


because it is the principles of the machine, or 
the invention, and not those of nature, that 
they hold to be patentable. 

But if we admit that he who discovers a 
principle, and shows a mode of using it, 
can have a valid patent to cover the made 
principle, it does not help Morse in this case. 
In the first and eighth claims he covers the use: 
of the motive power of electro-magnetism; but 
he did not discover that power at all. It was 
discovered and used before he attempted te 
contrive a telegraph. This is proved and alse 
admitted by his vain recitals in his patents. 
He did not first discover the power, nor is 
there a pretence of it in the case. The proof 
is all the other way. He merely applied it, 
by attaching his recording apparatus. Hence 
this patent cannot be sustained on the ground 
that he first discovered the motive power of 
electro-magnetism. If there is nothing else to 
sustain it, the patent must fall. This claim is 
broader than his invention, and therefere bad. 

It is next alleged that a recording telegraph 
is an art, and that Morse invented that art, 
and that he is entitled to a monopoly of it. 
This position is an abandonment of the other.. 
But, unfortunately for those who urge it, this 
is not the thing patented. The first and eighth 
claims simply cover the use of a specified 
motive power. If these fail, the patent is bad. 
They vitiate it entirely. The other claims no 
where refer to this pretended art, and it is not 
set out in the specification. It does not find 
a resting place in the patent at all. It only 
appears in my learned adversary’s brief. The 
other side cannot point it out, and your Hon- : 
ors cannot find it in the patents. They will 
find only claims to dots, lines, types, combina- 
tions and machinery, &c., but no reference to 
the art, which, if it exists at all, must have 
been invented since the last re-issue. The 
next re-issue may include it, if the old ex- 
panding and grasping practice prevails. 

Morse has an undisputed right to claim cer- . 


-tain machinery, but he has embraced what he 


did not invent, which destroys the whole pa- 
tent, as I have shown. But if we admit that 
Morse has claimed an art, has he-invented one? 
Certainly not. ‘‘Art is the disposition or mod- 
ification of things by human skill to answer 
the purpose intended.” Also a system. of 
rules serving to facilitate the performance of 
certain actions.” Has Morse, in this sense, 
invented an art, and if so, what art? The art 
of creating the galvanic current the art of 
sending it ſrom one pole of a battery, through 
a circuit, to the other the art of making an 
electro- magnet the art of attracting a needle 
or iron bar, or armature, by the electro-mag- 
net, so as to. create motion that is, the mo- 
tive power of electro-magnetism to indicate 
telegraphic signs—were all known and used 
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before Morse’s invention. The art of tele- 
graphing includes things which he did not 
invent. All that he invented was indenting 
or marking these signs upon paper. This 
he did, having the aid of all the previous arts 
which I have enumerated. And in respect to 
recording, he was preceded by Steinheil. He 
cannot rightfully claim the art of telegraphing, 
because he only invented the manner of mani- 
festing the messages, and not that of sending 
them. The whole means used for transmis- 
sion were invented and used before his dis- 
covery. Hence the art of n is not 
his invention, and is not patented. The art 
of receiving the pulsations of the current in 
the electro- magnet was known and used before 
his invention. The attraction of the iron ar- 
mature to the electro-magnet was not his in- 
vention. Henry and others had done this. 
The former attracted over three thousand 
pounds weight with an electro-magnet. The 
art of moving clock-work by weights was not 
new. Waiving Steinheil's older invention of 
marking by electro-magnetism, Morse did not 
wholly invent a mode of marking on paper by 
the motion of the armature, moved by the at- 
tractive power of the electro- magnet, because 
others had invented most of the elements and 
combinations used. The mode of combining 
circuits was invented by Henry and by Wheat- 
stone before him. His only claim to the 
invention of the art of telegraphing is limited 
to a mode of marking, in which he was pre- 
ceded by the learned Bavarian. If so shaping 
and suspending the armature as to cause it to 
rub against or strike upon moving paper con- 
stitutes an art, then Morse invented one; but 
not the art of telegraphing, because that in- 
clades more. If Morse has invented an art, it 
is not the one so vauntingly claimed, which 
includes numerous arts, or inventions, besides 
that of recording, which were perfected to his 
hands. The art of printing is referred to. 
Did any one man invent it? It is literally 
composed of more than a hundred inventions. 
Neither the paper maker, ink maker, type 
maker, ball or roller maker, nor press maker, 
with the numerous inventions applicable to 
each, invented the art of printing. Even Hoe, 
with his wonderful press, cannot make claim 
to the art of printing. It is the aggregated 
labor of numerous inventors. So of the art of 
navigation, the art of making iron and steel, 
cutlery, watches, &c. It is equally true of 
telegraphing. 

A. But if Morse had invented the art of tele- 
graphing, his claims should be confined to his 
mode of doing it, and cannot extend to all 
modes, because he did not invent all modes. 
By law, he is bound to disclose all modes 
known to him, and a wrongful concealment 
would vitiate the patent. He gives one mode, 


His ‘invention, it is well settled, can be no 
broader than his discovery, and hence can 
only cover his own mode. The English cases 
cited cannot apply, because there is no new 
principle involved. Eleetro-magnets had at- 
tracted armatures before—weights had before 
moved clock-work to produce steady motion. 
Pens and pencils had previously marked, and 
dots, lines and spaces had before been used to 
signify ideas. Galvanic batteries had genera- 
ted currents, and wires had conducted them. 
Circuits had been broken and closed by metal- 
lie contact. There is no reasonable pretence 


that any new power. or principle was involved 


in what Morse invented. In truth, he has 
neither discovered a new principle in science 
qr mechanics, nor invented the art of tele- 
graphing, and was not the first inventor of a 
recording apparatus. 

The American authorities repudiate the 
idea that any thing can be patented but the 
means invented to produce a result. In Wyeth 
vs. Stone, 1 Story R. 285, Story J. says, in re- 
lation to an invention for cutting ice, The in- 
vention of this art, as well as the particular 
method of the application of the principle, are 
claimed by Wyeth. It is plain, that here, the 
patentee claims the exclusive art of cutting 
ice by means of any power other than human 
Pia Such a claim is utterly unmaintaina- 

le in point of law.” In Whittemore vs. Cut- 
ter, 1 Gal. 478, he said, “ A patent in no case 
can be for an effect only, but for an effect pro- 
duced in a given manner.” In Stone vs. 
Sprague, 1 Story R. 270, he said, We are of 
opinion that if the patent be construed to in- 
clude all modes of communicating motion 
from the reel to the yarn beam, and of the 
connection of the one with the other generally, 
it is utterly void as being an attempt to main- 


tain a patent for an abstract principle, or for 


all possible modes whatsoever of communica- 
tion, although they may be invented by others 
and enre differ from the mode described 
by the plaintiff in his specification. A man 


‘might just as well claim title to all possible or 


practicable modes of communicating motion 


from the steam engine to a steamboat, al- 


though he had invented but one mode.” The 
English cases of Burnton vs. Hawks, 4 Barn 
and Ald 541; Hill os. Thompson, 8 Taunton 
875; Boulton and Watt vs. Bell, 2 Hen. BL 
487, and Losk vs. Hague, Webster, P. O. 207, 
are to the same effect. In the latter case, 
Heath J. says, “what he (the patentee) can- 
not specify, he has not invented.” ‘This pa- 
tent extends to all machinery that may be 
made upon this principle, so that he has taken 
a patent for more than he has specified.” 


Buller J. says, “A patent must be for some 


new production from those elements, and not 
for the elements themselves.” 


and the presumption is, that he knew no other.! When Morse’s patents were before Judge 
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Woodbury in Smith vs. Dowing, this question 
was elaborately discussed and most fully con- 
sidered. My brief gives the material portions 
of the opinion. The Court then held that 
neither a principle, effect, nor an art, could be 
patented. The Judge said, a patentee “can 
be protected only in the mode and to the ex- 
tent described.” Refering to English Judges, 
he says, Where any Judge speaks of patent- 
ing an art, itis not the art in the abstract, with- 
out a specification of the manner in which it 
is to operate, as a manufacture, or otherwise. 
But it is the art thus explained in the specifi- 
cation and illustrated by a machine, or model, 
or drawings, when of a character tobe. Itis 
the art as represented, or exemplified, like the 
principle thus embodied, which, alone, the pa- 
tent laws were designed to protect. In the 
English acts, the word ‘art’ is not used at all. 
And in ours, as well as in our Constitution, the 
word art means a useful art, or a manufacture 
which is beneficial, and which by the same 
law is required to be described with exactness 
in its mode of operation, and which, of course, 
for the reasons dready laid down, can be pro- 
tected only in the mode and to the extent 
thus described.” The resons given in this 
learned opinion were so strong, that no appeal 
has been taken to this Court from the decision. 
Judge Kane, in the Philadelphia case on these 
Morse patents, declared a contrary opinion, 
without doing himself or Judge Woodbury the 
Justice to refer to the case at all, though cited 
by me. Judge Woodbury’s argument was 
not then and cannot now be met and answered. 
It is true the learned Judge construed Morse’s 
patent to be simply for the mode which he de- 
scribed, and that it was not therefore for an 
art, or the monopoly of a principle, as is here 
contended. Holding it to be limited to the sim- 
ple mode which I have stated, as all he invent- 
ed, and for nothing else, he did not declare 
Morse’s patent invalid, but held House’s inven- 
tion was no interference, because the mode 
was different. The patent of 1840, as now 
resented, has a claim for printing “signs or 
etters.” In the one before him, it was signs of 
letters.” As this claim is an interpolation upon 
the original, and covers marking or printing 
letters, and there being not even the pretence 
of description for producing them, this patent 
must be invalid on that account. Had it ap- 
red in this form before Judge Woodbury, 
e, doubtless, would have held the same way. 
The principal reason usually assigned for sus- 
taining these patents, so full of legal faults, is 
that the po has benefited mankind by 
what he has done, and ought to be rewarded. 
If the evidence did not show that benefit to 
himself was the ruling passion, I might an- 
swer, that thousands benefit mankind by their 
inventions and discoveries, where no law con- 
fers on them a pecuniary reward. Did Frank- 
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lin patent his discoveries, or Lieut. Maury his ? 
Professor Henry, who invented the heart, the 
very soul of Morse’s telegraph, has neither 
asked nor received a pecuniary reward, while 
Morse uses it as freely as he does his own, 
which would be utterly useless without it. 
My great objection to Morse’s patents is, that 
he attempts to monopolize one of nature’s ele- 
ments long known and used. He seeks to 
withdraw it from common use, not because he- 
first discovered it, but because he has used it 
in a particular way. He tells the inventive 
world to beware! this power is mine: I have 
secured it in my re-issued patents, and you use 
it at your peril. Suits at law, suits in chan- 
cery, injunctions and ruinous litigations are 
threatened against those who dare now to use 
a power which others used long years ago. If 
the record shall be made by the action of gal- 
vanism upon paper saturated with certain salts, 
where no motive power is used at all, Morse 
claims that it violates his monopoly, and Judge 
Kane sustained him in the claim. In the pres- 
ent case, the use of the power of permanent 
magnetism is alleged to be an invasion of his 
patent, and the Judge below sustains this ex- 
travagant proposition. Morse's pretensions 
are not limited in practice to the use of the 
motive power of electro-magnetism to mark: 
but if used for any purpose whatever, how- 
ever remote from his manner—if a mark is 
made, even by one who invented the mode— 
the cry of infringement is heard, and the 
grapples of the law fasten upon him. Let a 
new invention appear, a surrender and re-issue 
enables Morse to include it. The inventions 
of Barnes and Zook, involved in this case, of 
Bain’s, in the Philadelphia case, and of House’s 
in the one at Boston, were all sought to be 
brought within Morse’s expansive and grow- 
ing patents by the legerdemain of re-issues. 
House was prosecuted for using his own im- 
provements, which Morse never invented. Ro- 
gers, assignee of Bain, was enjoined from us- 
ing Bain’s improvement, of which he was the 
first inventor. Numerous other suits are 
pending, which renders the decision in this 
case doubly important. 

It is error to suppose that Morse has been 
personally involved in, or incurred heavy ex- 
penses for litigation. In this case he shares it 
with his co-plaintiffs. In all the other cases, 
so far from his being a party, or involved in 
expenses, others are plaintiffs, and he has uni- 
formly appeared as their witness. Your Honors 
are now called upon to determine whether Morse 
can rightfully prosecute others for using what 
he did not invent—for using their own inven- 
tions or those of third persons. If Morse has the 
exclusive right to the motive power of electro- 
magnetism as he claims, it follows that if I 
make an invention a hundred times superior 
tochis, he can lawfully use my invention, and 
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punish me if I use the fruits of my own genius 
and toil. He can recover for what he did not 
invent or even describe in his patents, and 
prevent American citizens using what they or 
others found out and he did not. It would 
hardly be safe for Henry to use his electro-mag- 
net if a record resulted from it. In his first 
patent of 1846, Morse actually claimed it by 
name. Steinheil and Davy, if not Wheatstone, 
might be punished if they should here use 
their own prior inventions, The chemist and 
electrician must abandon their laboratories, 
the arts and sciences must come to a halt for 
fourteen years, if telegraphs occupy their 
thoughts, or the proprietors of this undescribed 
and indescribable and boundless monopoly 
may open the batteries of the law upon them 
and demolish their hopes of fame and reward. 

Most owners of property can describe their 
boundaries, but Morse’s claim is too broad for 
description. It covers the productions of all 
mankind. It might well be calleda patent to 
restrain invention and punish inventors and 
those patronizing them. To sustain it would 
be a most fatal blow to the inventive genius 
and energies of the country, and wonld de- 
feat the policy of our Constitution and laws, 
and render them worse than useless. 


(The arguments of other counsel will appear in future 
numbers.) 


National Telegraph. 
NEW-YORK, ST. LOUIS, AND NEW-ORLEANS, 
Orricz, No. 2 WALL ST., New-York. 

Tux connection of these important cities has re- 
cently been rendered complete by business arrange- 
ments of a lasting character; by which extensive 
interests are blended, and the process of transmis- 
sion rendered more rapid and ji rect. 


The revenues of the duplex lines from Pittsburg 
to St. Louis have, for some time, been devoted to 
their reconstruction and improvement. Messages 
are now sent direct to Louisville and St. Louis, 
and at pleasure to New-Orleans, save during 
storms. 


Having two routes to New-Orleans, three to St. 
Louis, three Wires connecting the Ohio river cities 
and interior, with extensive auxiliary lines to the 
Lakes, and interior of Western States, the public 
will find them suited to a correct, prompt, and 
extensive transmission. 

These lines are termed “ National,” not to dis- 
parage former names, but to unite hitherto con- 
tending interests under a generic title; known to 
friends, and justified by their extent. They em- 
brace 10,000 miles of wire, numerous offices, and 
an increasing business. * 

The energy which built them will be attempted 
in their management. 


JAMES D. REID, Superintendent. 
Jan, ly. 
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Ten words. Additional. 
From Boston to Montreal, via Rutland....... 45 3 
“ New-York to Montreal, via Troy. 65 5 
“ Buffalo to Montreal, via Toronto....... 60 5 


O. 8. WOOD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Montreal, 1st January, 1853. | 
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P Terms, Two Dollars a year, invariably in advance. 


It is particularly requested, that all addressing orders to 
me would write in a plain hand the namo in full of the 
Town or Post-Office, County and State, to which they wish 
their answers forwarded. 

Subscribers are authorized and requested to send bank 
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The attention of Telegraph companies through- 
out the United States and British Proviuces, is 
respectfully invited to my stock of magnetic and 
chemical Telegraph apparatus, which will be found 
extensive and complete. 

My facilities for manufacturing and forwarding 
with promptness and dispatch, whatever may be 
required to supply the wants in the offices or on 
the lines, are unequalled by any establishment in 
the country. The most careful attention will be 
given to the quality of my goods, being convinced 
that a reputation for good articles is the most en- 
during, and in the end most profitable; at the 
same time I shall aim to keep constantly on hand, 
not only every article required in the business, but 
also every variety of such articles. 

My arrangements, both abroad and at home, 
are such that I think I can offer English and 
American wire upon as reasonable terme as it can 
be found in the market. 

Register Paper, Porus Cups, Platina, Nitric and 
Sulphuric Acid, Battery Tumblers, Insulators of 
every description, Gutta Percha covered office 
and river Wire, silk and cotton covered Wire, and 
every article connected with the business, not 
manufactured by me, will be sold at manufactur- 
er's prices. I am also prepared to furnish to order 
Communication Headings, Record Books, and En- 
velopes, printed in the neatest and most economical 
manner. 

Morse Registers, $30, $35, and $40. 

Relay Magnets, $10, $124, and $15. 

Key, $5; Key with circuit closer, $6. 

Bulkley’s Protector from Lightning, $3 50. 

Carey’s do. do. $7 00. 

Zincs, 8 cents per pound. 

A new article of office wire, much superior, (and 
containing in a pound double the length of Gutta 
Percha office wire,) $1 per pound. 
| I have recently added to my manufactory an 
= electo plating and gilding department, and am 
prepared to give the highest style of finish and or- 


177 Broadway, New-York. 


nament to the instruments furnished. Iam also 
prepared to carry out any original design, altera- 
tion or improvement in the construction of instru- 
ments, &c., which may be suggested by the taste 
of the purchaser. 

Every person connected with the Telegraph, is 
desirous of seeing it improved, and every induce- 
ment thereto will be held out by me to the inge- 
nious operator and mechanic. It is my intention 
to add to my stock every valuable improvement, 
(as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made,) and any person that may have made, or 
at any future time constructs, any instrument that 
can materially benefit the working of the Tele- 
graph, is solicited to address me (post-paid.) 

Those companies that have heretofore employed 
agents to make their purchases in this city, will 
be enabled to save that expense by sending their 
orders direct to me; as it is my intention to keep 
constantly on sale, at the lowest prices for cash, 
every article used in the construction and working 
of a line of Telegraph. 

Goods can be forwarded to any town in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces, (provided said 
town has connection by express with New- York,) 
and the money collected on their delivery. Per- 
sons will do well, when in places that have no 
such connection, to have what they order forward- 
ed to the nearest express town. 

The subscriber, having become the proprietor of 
Bulkley's patent 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ENUNCIATOR, 
OR 


HOTEL TELEGRAPH, 


Would respectfully call the attention of those in- 
terested in Hotels and Steamboats throughout the 
country, to the universal satisfaction it has given, 
wherever it has bezn put up. It is rapidly taking 
the place of the Mechanical Enunciator, its great 
superiority being apparent to any person that will 
examine it. 


J. W. NORTON, 
177 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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FOR TESTING WITH PERFECT ACCURACY THE STRENGTH OF ACIDS. 


No Telegraph Office should be without them. 
FOR SALE BY 
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BY LAWRENCE 


TURNBULL, MD, 


Lecturer on Technical Chemistry at the Franklin Institute. 


We have a great number of works on the Tele 


graph and Electrical apparatus, but this is the best 
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and ablest of them all. It contains a brief history of telegraphing, and gives descriptions, with illus- 


trations, of all the important telegraphs in use; also those which have been illustrated in other works. 


Those who wish to be posted up on telegraphs must consult this book.”—Scientific American. 
Price $1 50—or fifty postage stamps remitted by mail. ; 
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. Telegraph History Fxamined. 

Our readers will observe that we are not re- 
sponsible for the views and positions of the fol- 
lowing able communication. 

We choose to allow our correspondents the 
largest liberty in the expression of their opin- 
ions, provided only that they write interesting 
articles, and discuss in proper manner matters 
pertinent to the objects for the advancement 
of which the Telegraph Magazine is published. 
The following review of a valuable work 
will well repay a careful perusal, whether or 
not the reader shall arrive at the same con- 
clusions with the writer. 


(For the American Telegraph Magazine.) 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Lectures on the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, with an 
Historical Account of its Rise and Progress. By l. aw 
rence Turnbull, M.D., Lecturer on Technical Chemistry 
at the Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania. 
lvol, 8vo., pp. 186. Ilustrated with Engravings, 


Turse lectures are published from the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, and the substance 
was delivered in a course of lectures before 
the Institute during the session of 1850 and 
1851. 

Dr. Turnbull traces the history of the vari- 
ous kinds of Electric Telegraphs from the 
earliest published suggestions and experiments. 
The rapidity with which electricity traverses 
great lengths of conducting matter, coupled 
with the power which it possesses of deflecting 
electrometers, had at an early period led to 
the idea of employing it as a means of convey- 
ing signals from place to place. The peculiar 
properties of electricity, upon which tke action 
of the Telegraph depends, are its passage 
along conducting bodies—the power to render 
iron a temporary magnet—its capability to 
decompose chemical combinations, and causé 
deflection of the galvanometer needle. 

As early as the year 1729, Mr. Grey and 
Mr. Wheeler observed the instantaneous dis- 
charge of electricity through some hundreds 
of feet of wire. 

18 


“ Though electricity is the agent used in com- 
mon by all telegraph operators, its modes of 
application have been as manifold as the num- 
ber of laborers in this most interesting combi- 
nation of science and art. Those now in use, 
and before described by historians, can be 
included in three divisions :—Taking them in 
the order of discovery and application, we 
have, first, the electric, in which simple fric- 
tional electricity was alone used; next, the 
galvanic, where voltaic electricity was em- 
ployed; and last, the electro-magnetic—com- 
bining the agencies of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. The first was used during the period 
from 1745 to 1800; the second from 1800 to 
1825; the third from 1825 to the present time. 
From 1820 to 1850, there have been no less than 
sixty-three claimants for different varieties of 
telegraph. 

The first real attempt which seems to have 
been made to render electricity available for 
the transmission of signals is described by 
Moigno, in his Traité de Telegraphie Elec- 
trique. It is that of Lesage, a scientific French- 
man, who in 1774 established an electric tele- 
graph at Geneva, composed of twenty-four me- 
tallic wires, separated from each other, and im- 
mersed ina non-conducting matter. Every wire 
corresponded with a particular electrometer, 
formed of a small ball of elder, suspended by a 
wire. By placing an electrical machine in com- 
munication with either of these wires, the ball 
of the electrometer -which corresponded to it 
was repulsed, and the movement designated the 
letter of the alphabet, or whatever conven- 
tional signal it was wished to transmit.” 

In the first volume, page 42, of Arthur 
Voung's Travels in France, during the year 
1757, will be found the following description 
of an electric telegraph: 

“Mr. Lomond has made a remarkable dis- 
covery in electricity. You write two or three 
words upon paper; he takes them with him 
into a chamber, and turns a machine in a 
cylinder case, on the top of which is an electro-- 
meter, having a pretty little ball of pith of a 
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quill suspended by a silk thread; a brass wire 
connects it to a similar cylinder and electro- 
meter in a distant apartment, and his wife, on 
observing the movements of the corresponding 
ball, wrote the words which it indicated. From 
this it appears that he had made an alphabet 
of movements; and as the length of the brass 
wire made no difference, you could correspond 
at a great distance, as for example, with a 
besieged city, or for purposes of more import- 
ance. 

Electricity was generated and retained by 
the common machine and a Leyden phial. 
Having but one movement, and using an ap- 
paratus extremely delicate, we must suppose 
this mode of communication to be limited and 
dilatory.” i 

The Madrid Gazette, of November 25th, 
1796, states that the Prince de la Paix, having 
heard that M. D. F. Salva had read to the 
Academy of Sciences a memoir upon the ap- 
plication of electricity to telegraphing, and 
presented at the same time an electric tele- 
graph of his own invention, desired to examine 
it; when, being delighted with the prompt- 
ness and facility with which it worked, he pre- 

. sented it before the King and Court, operating 
‘it himself. After these experiments, the In- 
'fanta Don Antonio desired another more com- 
plete telegraph, and occupied himself in testing 
the quantity of electricity that would be re- 

quired by the telegraph at different distances, 
whether on land or water. 

“Some useful trials were made and published 
in Voight’s Magazine. Two years after, the 
Infanta Don Antonio constructed a telegraph 
of great extent on a large scale, by which the 
young prince was informed at night of news 
in which he was much interested. He also 
invited and entertained Salva at Court. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, a telegraph of this de- 
scription was established in 1798 from Madrid 
to Aranjuez, a distance of 26 miles. Other 
writers affirm that M. Betancourt established 

a line of telegraph between the same places in 
1787, and worked it with frictional electricity.” 
Our author, after showing the various kinds 
of electric telegraphs where frictional electricity 
was used, explains how galvanism was dis- 
covered by Galvani, Professor of Anatomy at 
Bologna, and the voltaic pile by Professor 
Volta, of Pavia. Common or frictional electri- 
city had been found inefficient for telegraphic 
purposes, being too easily dissipated, rapid and 
incontinuous in action, confined with great 
‘difficulty to conductors, and devoid of that 
dense, energetic, yet almost imperceptible force 
which renders galvanic electricity so available 
in this art. 

“ The invention of the pile by Volta was the 
‘result of profound thought on the develop- 
ment of electricity at the surface of contact of 

different metals. ö 


“The galvanic pile of Volta consisted of an 
equal number of silver coins and pieces of zinc 
of the same form, with circular discs of card 
soaked in salt water; of these he formed a pile 
or column, by placing them alternately. If 
the uppermost disc of metal, either copper or 
silver, be touched with the finger, previously 
wetted, while a finger of the other hand is ap- 
plied to the lowest disc, a distinct shock is 
felt, which is increased with the number of 
plates. Instead of the moist conductor, we 
now use liquids of various kinds ; and electri- 
cians have devised various forms of batteries, 
but all based upon the important principle 
discovered by Volta.” i 

Professor Daniell was the first to invent a 
battery capable of constant and steady action. 
Another form of battery, proposed by Prof. 
Grove of London, is an improvement on Prof. 
Daniell’s, and has been adopted in most of the 
telegraphic offices of this country. (p. 9.) 
Sommering, of Munich, first applied galvan- 
ism to telegraphing. In 1809, he constructed 
an apparatus which, by decomposing water, 
enabled him to give signals. His mode of doing 
so is fully explained by our author, and the 
various contrivances invented at different times 
are illustrated by wood-cuts or copperplate en- 
gravings. The work is the fullest and most 
complete on the subject yet published in this 
country. 

Prof. Steinheil, in 1887, first employed the 
earth as a return portion of the circuit be- 
tween telegraphic stations, and nearly all the 
telegraph lines are arranged on this principle. 
Much speculation has arisen as to the mode 
in which the electrical impulse is conveyed 
through the earth between the termini : though 
it is as much under our control as when trans- 
mitted through wire conductors, it is difficult: 
to conceive the passage of the fluid in these 
cases as similar. 

Arago made the important discovery of 

what is called magnetic induction by electri- 
cal currents. He was the first to form a tem- 
porary magnet. 
Mr. Wm. Sturgeon, a native of London, 
about the year 1825, discovered that when 
wires of soft iron were placed within the coil 
of a conducting wire, they were rendered in- 
tensely magnetic. 

„Our knowledge of this subject was after- 
wards greatly extended during the period from 
1828 to 1831, by the researches of Professor 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington.” (p. 29.) 

Electro-magnetic Telegraphe are the result 
of Oersted’s discovery that feeble electric cur- 
rents would produce a variety of magnetic ac- 
tions. 

Numerous forms of telegraphic apparatus 
were proposed. In 1820, Ampére suggested 
the employment of the deflexion of the mag- 
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netic needle by the agency of the galvanic 
fluid. “His plan was to have as many mag- 
_ netic needles as there are letters of the alpha-. 
bet, which might be put in action by the pas- 
sage of currents through metallic conductors 
made to communicate successively with the 
battery by means of keys which could be 
pressed down at pleasure, and might give 
place to a telegraphic correspondence that 
would surmount all distance.”—Ann. de Chem, 
et de Phys. XV. 73. , 

In 1828, Peter Barlow, F.R.S., suggeste 
the establishment of a telegraph by means of 
conducting wires and compasses.— Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, Vol. 12, p. 105. 

In 1828, St. Amand proposed to establish a 

telegraphic line from Paris to Brussels. He 
devised a mode of insulating the wire, and 
proposed by means of a powerful galvanic 
battery to transmit the current to a distant 
point “to an electroscope destined to render 
sensible the slightest influence; and he left to 
each one to adopt, at pleasure, the number of 
motions to express the words or letters which 
they might need.“ Heport of Academy of 
Industry, Paris, from Vaits E. M. Tele- 
graph, p. 138. 

In 1832 and 3, Baron Schelling, a Russian 
Counsellor of State, occupied himself with an 
electro-magnetic telegraph, operating by the 
deflexion of a number of needles. (p. 38.) 

Gauss and Weber, two illustrious German 
philosophers, established, in the year 1833, 
telegraphic communication between the As- 
tronomical Observatory, Physical Cabinet, and 
Magnetic Observatory at Göttingen. It con- 
sisted of a double line of wires carried over 
the houses and steeples at Göttingen. The 
circuit employed in 1833 was about eight 
thousand feet, and in 1834 or 1885, at least 
fifteen thousand, but part of this wire was 
reeled. Notices of this telegraph were pub- 
lished in 1834. They first employed gal- 
vanic electricity by employing small-sized 
plates, and found that the action was much 
increased by adding to their number. They 
repeated and perfected their first form of tel- 
egraph by applying the phenomenon of mag- 
netic induction discovered by Prof. Faraday. 
The divers movements or the slow oscillations 
of magnetic bars caused by the passage of 
the currents, and observed by the aid of a 
glass, furnished to Gauss and Weber all the 
signals which they wished in corresponding, 
but the number of signals which could be 
transmitted was few, and the time occupied 
by each considerable. The main apparatus 
was a magneto-electric machine, and to this 
Counsellor Gauss adapted a peculiar arrange- 
ment, by which the direction of the current 
can be reversed by a single pressure of the 
finger.” (p. 39.) 

In 1837 Professor Wheatstone of King’s 
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College, London, matured the invention of the 
Telegraph known as Wheatstone and Cooke’s 
Needle Telegraph, a patent for which was 
issued in England on 12th Dec., 1837, it having 
been sealed the 12th June previous. 

“The principle on which this Telegraph 
depended was that of combining several pecu- 
liarly constructed galvanometer needles. It 
was an application of Oersted’s discovery of 
the deflecting influence of an electric current 
upon a magnetic needle.” (p. 58.) 

Wheatstone and Cook took out a patent at 
Washington for this invention, in May, 1840, 
to run from 12th June, 1837, that being the 
date of the English Patent. On 20th June, 
1840, Prof. Morse obtained his first patent. 

The Needle Telegraph of Wheatstone and 
Cook is still preferred in England to all others, 
probably on account of the fact that a weak 
current is sufficient to deflect the needles, which 
is a most important point in foggy and rainy 
weather. 

The patent has expired, and a renewal was 
refused by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, on the ground that the patentees 
had been sufficiently remunerated. The pa- 
tentees, whilst their patent was in existence, 
maintained suits successfully against parties 
who used any of their improvements in the 
mode of transmitting intelligence by means of 
electric currents. One of these suits was 
tried in the year 1851, and the decision of the 
Court at Westminster is reported in Dr. Turn- 
bull’s book, p. 67. Wheatstone and Cook only 
claimed certain specified improvements in 
giving signals and sounding alarms in distant 
places by means of electric currents trans- 
mitted through metallic circuits.” It is un- 
derstood that they never made any thing out 
of their patent in the United States; the sys- 
tem patented by Professor Morse being con- 
sidered an improvement on the Needle Tele- 
graph, and being supported by a grant from 
Congress of a sum of money sufficient to build 
an experimental line from Washington to 
Baltimore. This line, however, was not com- 
menced until March, 1843. It was completed 
in June, 1844. Lines had been built before 
this in England. In 1837 an experiment was 
made on the Birmingham and Manchester rail- 
road through a circuit of thirty miles in length. 
(p. 47.) The line of telegraph upon the 
Great Western Railroad was finished in July, 
1839. Thirty signals were made in a minute. 
(p. 60.) Professor Wheatstone took out a new 
patent in January, 1840, for further improve- 
ments. Professor Morse endeavored to take 
out a patent in England for his apparatus for 
marking signs, but his application was refused 
on the ground that the invention had been 
published previously in England, in the Me- 
chanic’s Magazine. He had better success in 
France, there being no obstacles in the way of 
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applicants for patents in that country, but the 
French patent afforded him no profit, as the 
invention ‘was not brought into operation 
within two years, the time specified in the 
French law. 

In 1886 Prof. Steinheil fitted up an electro- 
magnetic telegraph according to the plan of 
Prof. Gauss. This telegraph was not described 
in a printed publication until August, 1838. 
“ According to the authority of Prof. Morse, 
Steinheil’s telegraph was adopted by the Ba- 
varian Government, and was in actual opera- 
tion during his visit to Europe in 1838. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, in 1838, “ Prof. 
Steinheil’s telegraph was the only European 
telegraph that proposed to write the intelli- 
gence.” (p. 70.) 

The following is an extract from the origi- 
nal paper of Steinheil puplished in the London 
Annals of Electricity, March and April, 1839: 

“To Gauss and Weber is due the merit of 
having in 1833 actually constructed the first 
simplified galvano-magnetic telegraph. 

“Tt was Gauss who first employed the excite- 
ment of induction, and who demonstrated that 
the appropriate combination of a limited num- 
ber of signs is all that is required for the 
transmission of communications. 

“Weber's discovery that a copper wire 7460 
feet long, which he had led across the houses 
and steeples at Göttingen from the Observatory 
to the Cabinet of Natural Philosophy, required 

no special insulation, was one of great import- 
ance. The principle was thereby at once 
established of bringing the galvanic telegraph 
to the most convenient form. All that was re- 
quired was an appropriate method of inducing 
or exciting the current, with the power of 
changing its direction without having recourse 
to any special contrivances for that purpose. In 
accordance with the principles we have laid 
down, all that was required in addition to this 
was torender the signals audible; atask that ap- 
parently presented no very particular difficulty, 
inasmuch as in the very scheme itself a mechan- 
ical motion, namely the deflexion of a mag- 
netic bar, was given. All that we had to do, 
therefore, was to contrive that this motion 
should be made available for striking bells or 
Jor making indelible dots. This falls within 
the province of mechanics, and there are there- 
fore more ways than one of solving the 
problem.” 

Steinheil goes on to describe his marking 
telegraph, which was somewhat similar to 
Morse's, as it made indelible dots which were 
the representatives of letters. Steinheil calls 
this “an alteration in the telegraph of Gauss” 
before referred to, where the oscillations of the 
magnetic bars were the subject of ocular inspec- 
tion. But Steinheil adds, ‘I by no means, 
however, look on the arrangement I have 
selected as complete, but as it answers the 


purpose I had in view, it may be well to 
abide by it till some simpler arrangement is 
contrived.” 

A mechanical motion having been once ob- 
tained at a distant point, by means of elec- 
tric currents, of course mechanics could easily 
devise a great many ways of making evanes- 
cent signs or sounds, or marking indelible 
dots and scratches.: It was not so easy, how- 
ever, to make use of the motion so as to write 
or print plain letters, as that required extra- 
ordinary mechanical skill, and various ingen- 
ious additional appliances. 

The history of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph is set forth by our author at length. 
Morse invented a contrivance, by which the 
motion of the magnetic bar should be made 
available for marking indelible dots and 
straight lines. It occurred to Morse that the 
mechanical motion obtained as above described 
might be made to puncture paper, moved by 
clock-work, and that the punctures might 
stand for signs of letters, and he invented an 
alphabet of signs. Thus, three dots are 
made for A, two dots, a space, and then two 
dots more, for B, a dot and a dash for I, and 
so forth. This requires great care on the part 
of the operator, to avoid making a dash for a 
dot, and vice versa, and also care in the trans- 
lation of the message. 

To understand this process, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the current is developed 
by bringing two points together, representing 
the ordinary opposing poles of a galvanic 
battery. By merely bringing these points 
together for an instant, the current generated 
is only of instantaneous duration, and at the 
register records its force or exertion by a single 
dot; but, if the points be kept together for a 
short time, the,current continues to flow dur- 
ing the junction, and as the registering paper 
is passing constantly over the marking point, 
a line instead of a dot will be made. By com- 
bining these dots and lines, so as to represent 
letters and figures, a complete system of tele- 
graphic signals is formed, the invention of 
which Prof. Morse claims. 

As far back as 1832, Prof. Morse had his 
attention directed to Electric Telegraphs, and 
it has been made a subject of controversy beg 
tween him and Dr. Jackson, of Boston, as to 
which of them first suggested to the other, in 
the year 1832, the idea that intelligible marks 
or signs might be made by means of electric 
currents. But neither of these gentlemen 
knew much about the subject at the period 
above referred to—not being aware of the 
principal discoveries and experiments that had 
been previously made. In fact, neither of 
them was aware that there had been electric 
telegraphs in any part of the world. 

The telegraph first talked about by Morse 
and Jackson was not an electro-magnetic tele- 
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graph, but an electric or electro-chemical tele- 
graph. (p. 42.) In 1835, Morse formed a me- 
chanical arrangement which is interesting, 
from the fact that it is the basis on which a 
long series of improvements has been made 
to bring the instrument to its present unique 
construction.“ l 

“ But, becoming satisfied that the electro- 
magnetic power was more available for tele- 
graphic purposes, as exemplified by the experi- 
ments of Prof. Henry and his own trials, he 
directed his attention to that agent.” (p. 43.) 

“ Prof. Morse sent in a caveat to secure his 
invention, in October, 1837 ; filed his specifica- 
tions and made applications for a patent in 
April, 1838; but withdrew them afterwards, 
that he might be enabled to obtain patents in 
the European countries.” (p. 48.) 

He went to Europe in May, 1838, and after 
his return, he secured his frst patent, dated 
June, 1840, which was given on the specifi- 
cations of April, 1838, for the rude instrument 
already described, including a second electro- 
magnet, used to give an alarm, without the 
improvements up to the former date.” (p. 48.) 

“Unable to proceed further on a more ex- 
tensive scale of experiment, he procured the 
support of prominent scientific men, in a 
petition to Congress, during the December 
session of 1842. Prof. J. Henry, in a depo- 
sition made in March, 1850, states of Mr. 
Morse as follows: 

“ ‘Shortly after my return from Europe, in 
the autumn of 1837, I learned that Mr. Morse 
was about to petition Congress for assistance 
in constructing the electro-magnetic telegraph. 
Some of my friends in Princeton, knowing 
what I had done in developing the principles 
of the telegraph, urged me to make the repre- 
sentation to Congress, which I had expressed 
some thoughts of doing, nafmely, that the 
principles of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
belong to the science of the world, and that 
any appropriation which might be made by 
Congress should be as a premium for the best 
plan and the means of testing the same which 
the ingenuity of the country might offer. 
Shortly after this I visited New-York, and 
there accidentally made the personal acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Morse. He appeared to be an un- 
assuming and prepossessing gentleman, with 
very little knowledge of the general principles 
of electricity, magnetism, or electro-magnetism. 
He made no claims, in conversation with me, 
to any scientific discoveries, or to any thing 
beyond his particular machine, and process of 
applying known principles to telegraphic 
purposes. He explained to me his plan of a 
telegraph with which he had recently made 
a successful experiment. I thought this plan 
better than any with which I had been made 
acquainted in Europe. 

1 became interested in him, and instead of 
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interfering with his application to Congress, I 
gave him a certificate in the form of a letter, 
stating my confidence in the practicability of 
the electro-magnetic telegraph, and my belief 
that the form proposed by himself was the 
best that had been published. 

“t Mr. Morse subsequently visited Princeton 
several times to confer with me on the prin- 
ciples of electricity and magnetism, which 
might be applicable to the telegraph. I freely 
gave him any information which I possessed.’ _ 

In response to his petition, Congress ap- 
propriated $30,000 for the purpose of testing 
its practical application. Thus enabled to 
prosecute his favorite theme with a freer ele- 
ment and more liberal spirit of investigation, 
he had the great gratification to exhibit to the 
American people his invention, working in an 
eminently successful manner, for a distance of 
forty miles, between the cities of Baltimore 
and Washington, in the month of June, 
1844.” (p. 49.) | 

It is a remarkable fact, that even after prac- 
tical forms of the electric telegraph had been 
perfected in different parts of Europe, very 
little assistance was afforded by capitalists in 
building lines. The same want of enterprise 
was manifested in this country. Morse ob- 
tained his patent in June, 1840, and yet we 
find nothing done, not even a few miles of 
wire put up, until after Congress had made 
the grant before referred to. So that upwards 
of three years expired after Morse’s invention 
had been perfected before it was brought into 
practical use between Washington and Balti- 
more; and it was extended no further until 
the close of the year 1845. As we have 
already seen, the application for the patent 
was made as early as April, 1838, but then the 
specification was for a “rude instrument,” 
afterwards abandoned. (See p. 48.) The 
caveat filed in Oct., 1837, signified that the in- 
vention had not as yet been perfected. 

The success, however, of the short lines 
built’in England and Bavaria, was sufficient to 
make it appear probable that the electric cur- 
rent might be transmitted to great distances 
at a moderate expense. It was found that 
wires suspended in the air were sufficient con- 
ductors without any insulation, except when 
in contact with the supporters. But still it 
was doubted whether the discovery could be 
made available and profitable for business pur- 
poses, and therefore capitalists in this country 
refused to invest their money in constructing 
telegraph lines either for the needle telegraph 
or Morse’s. Mr. Morse complained bitterly of 


-this apathy, and in a letter dated May 2d, 


1840, addressed to Mr. Ellsworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, mentions the fact that the 
apparatus of Wheatstone was then being 
“ carried into operation by a wealthy company 
for thirteen miles ” in England, and that the 
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telegraph of Steinheil, at Munich, was adopted 
and was carried into effect by the Bavarian 
Government. Morse, in this letter, insists 
that those systems are inferior to his own. 
And yet we find that Wheatstone’s telegraph 
is still used in England, with of course various 
improvements suggested by experience. Al- 
though the principal patent of Wheatstone 
and Cook has expired, and there are great 
rival Telegraph Companies in England, and no 
legal obstruction to the use of Morse’s machine, 
yet the needle telegraph in various forms is 
preferred to other contrivances. Morse's first 
patent was taken out on 20th June, 1840. It 
was for a new and useful improvement in 
the mode of communicating information by 
signals by the application of electro-magnet- 
ism.” In his specification he stated that he 
had “invented a new and useful machine and 
system of signs for transmitting intelligence 
between distant points by the means of a new 
application and effect of electro-magnetism in 
producing sounds and signs, or either, and also 
for recording permanently by the same means, 
and application, and effect of electro-magnet- 
ism, any signs thus produced, and representing 
intelligence, transmitted as before named be- 
tween distant points.” He called his inven- 
tion the American Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph,” and declared that it consisted of eight 
parts, which he described. 

On 15th January, 1846, this patent was sur- 
rendered on account of alleged defects in the 
specification, and a new patent issued in its 
stead, to run from the date of the first. The 
body of the patent is in the same form as the 
first. In the specification the patentee states 
that he has “invented a new and useful ap- 
paratus for and system of transmitting intelli- 
gence between distant points by means of 
electro-magnets, which put in motion ma- 
chinery for producing sounds or signs, and 
recording said signs upon paper,” &c. 

In the summary of his claim he refers to 
the previous discovery and use of “the de- 
flective force of a current upon a magnetized 
bar or needle,” and states that the deflec- 
tions thus produced were the subject of in- 
spection, and had no power of recording the 
communication.” ‘I therefore characterize 
my invention as the first recording or printing 
telegraph by means’ of electro-magnetism. 
There are various known modes of producing 
motions by electro-magnetism, but none of 
these have hitherto been applied to actuate or 
give motion to printing or recording machine- 
ry, which is the chief point of my invention 
and improvement.” 


On 13th June, 1848, this patent also was sur- 


rendered on the ground that the specification 
was defective, and a new patent taken to run 
from the date of the first. The body of the 
patent is the sameas before. In the schedule 


reference is made to the previous invention of 
the needle telegraph, and it is stated that the 
deflections of the needle “required tobe noted 
by ocular inspection at the instant the sign 
was made. By my invention the intelligence 
can be transmitted and imprinted on paper or 
other suitable substance,” &c. 

In his claim he refers again to the use of 
the needle telegraph prior to his invention, 
and says that “ the galvanic current had been 
used to deflect a magnetized bar or needle, 
and that the deflections thus produced were 
the subjects of inspection, and had no power, 
or were not applied, to record the communica- 
tion.” 

The principal novelty in this reissued patent 
is in the 8th claim, which is an addition to 
what appeared in the former patents. It is as 
follows: Highth. Ido not propose to limit 
myself to the specific machinery, or parts of 
machinery, described in the foregoing specifi- 
cation and claims, the essence of my inven- 
tion being the use of the motive power of the 
electric or galvanic current, which I call elec- 
tro-magnetism, however developed, for mark- 
ing or printing intelligible characters, signs, 
or letters, at any distances, being a new ap- 
plication of that power of which I claim to be 
the first inventor or discoverer.” 

Prof. Morse also obtained, on 18th June, 1848, 
a distinct patent for an improvement in the 
mode of strengthening the current in the re- 
ceiving offices, which is referred to as the local 
circuit patent. And in May, 1849, he also 
obtained a patent for a mode of recording tel- 
egraphic signs upon paper chemically pre- 
pared. 

It was at first supposed that it would be 
found in practice very advantageous to have 
stenographic marks permanently made on 
paper, so that ethey might be referred to in 
cases where errors crept into the correspond- 
ence as translated and written out to be 
delivered to the public. But we find that the 
advantage of recording mere signs is not uni- 
versally acknowledged, and that even parties 
who have purchased from Morse the right to 
use his system have discontinued the record- 
ing of dots and dashes—the great feature of 
Prof. Morse’s invention, and that which dis- 
tinguished it from the needle telegraph. . 

The Company owning the telegraph line 
running from Buffalo to Milwaukie, called the 
Erie and Michigan Telegraph Company, work- 
ing under Morse’s patent, have for some time 
past discontinued the practice of recording the 
signs produced by the process above men- 
tioned, and have instead thereof received their 
messages by sound. This they have done 
for the last two years without interruption, 
having found that they could receive three 
messages by sound in the same time which 
would be occupied in receiving two under the 
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other system; and, moreover, that in receiving 
by sound they made fewer mistakes than they 
were liable to in the use of the dots and dashes, 
and also dispensed with some of the operators. 


The mode of receiving messages by sound 
is very simple, and one operator is sufficient 
instead of two, who are required when the 
signs are recorded. The operator sits by his 
table in any part of the room where the mes- 
sage is received, and writes it down as the 
sounds are produced. The different sounds 
are made by the striking of the pen lever upon 
a piece of brass: thus, three raps in rapid suc- 
cession are made for the letter A, two raps, 
an interval, and then two raps more, are made 
for B, and so forth. 

The reasons given in England for preferring 
the needle telegraph to Morse's are, that there 
is more liability to error in the latter system, 
and that in rainy and foggy weather, when 
the electric current is weak, it is easier to de- 
flect the needles than it would be to make the 
marks on paper. This appears to be so, and 
as reliability upon the telegraph in all weath- 
ers is a matter of paramount importance, we 
need not be surprised at the rejection of the 
system by which mere dots and dashes are 
indented on paper. 

We understand that a new invention has 
been perfected, by which a fac simile of the 
manuscript message, signature and all, just as 
written, is transmitted over the wires. And 
an improvement on the needle telegraph has 
been invented, by which one wire is made suf- 
ficient for the transmission of messages both 
ways at the same time, by as many as half a 
dozen operators at each end, all operating at 
once. Evanescent signs of letters are used 
under this system. 

It would seem, however, reasonable to con- 
clude, that if messages, news, &c., can be sent 
in plain writing and printing by the electric 
telegraph, as easily in all weathers as by mere 
sounds or signs, whether the latter be evanes- 
cent or recorded, the day is not far distant 
when signs of letters will be disgontinued, es- 
pecially as there is liability to error in trans- 
mitting as well as in translating them. A 
little extra expense may well be borne in the 


use of the superior system. The difficulty 


hitherto has been in the want of sufficient 
force to move recording machinery in foggy 
and rainy weather. 

Our author, in his Introduction, (p. 5,) says: 
“In regard to rival claims of the first discov- 
ery of the electro-magnetic telegraph, I have 


endeavored to follow the rule of its first pub-. 


lication ; as, for instance, although Steinheil’s 
telegraph is stated to have been in operation 
in the early part of the year 1837, still there 
was no published account of it until July, 1837, 
so that I have placed Prof. Morse’g as the first 


electro-magnetic telegraph, his publication be- 
ing in April, 1887.” 

By this he means the first marking or re- 
cording electro-magnetic telegraph, as he 
shows that several electro-magnetic telegraphs 
employing the deflection of small bars of iron 
to make signs had been projected and put in 
practice, in 1820, by Ampére; in 1825, by 
Barlow; in 1828, by St. Amand; in 1829, by 
Tubner; in 1882, by Schelling; in 1833, by 
Gauss and Weber, &c. 

The publication of Morse’s telegraph stated 
to have been made in April, 1837, was a pub- 
lished description in general terms of a pro- 
jected telegraph, not of a telegraph in exist- 
ence. l 
In September, 1837, an instrument working 
through 1,700 feet of wire was exhibited at 
the New-York University, which appears to 
have been somewhat similar to the rude in- 
strument” described in the specification filed 
in April, 1838. Steinheil's telegraph was in 


operation on a line constructed in the early 


part of the year 1837; Morse's was not in 
operation till June, 1844. It is incorrect to 
take in one case the period when the first 
crude project was published, and in the other, 
the period when the system was put into prac- 
tical operation between different towns for 
business purposes. For this reason, we have 
not followed our author's chronology. 

As to the needle telegraphs, there is no 
question about priority, and Morse in his pa- 
tents refers to them as having been invented 
and published anterior to his invention. He 
says of them, that they did not record the 
signs, whereas by his system indentations of 
dots and straight lines are to be made on pa- 
per. That is the distinction which he relies 
upon. 

We are unable to discover the importance 
of the difference. The question is, which is 
the best in practice the telegraph by which 
intelligence is transmitted by sounds or signs, 
or that by which mere conventional signs of 
letters are marked on paper? Which is the 
most reliable, the least liable to error, the 
most economical, and the best in bad weather? 

Be this question answered as it may, the 
claim of Morse to be the inventor of the 
first marking electric telegraph is not, in our 
judgment, sustained by the facts. He states 
in a letter dated December, 1852, published 
in the American Telegraph Magazine, that 
in November, 1835, he exhibited his recording 
telegraph in the New-York City University, 
and he contends that at that time “the child 
was born, and breathed and spoke.” We have 
seen that he did not file a caveat till October, 
1837, and that he then distinctly stated that 
the invention was not completed, and that he 
required time to complete it. He argues, in 
the letter just referred to, that the date of 
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Steinheil’s invention must be taken to be—not 


~ 


the time when he first exhibited it—but the 
time when it was in public operation be- 
tween Munich and Bogenhausen.” Morse’s 
exhibition in 1835 amounted to no more than 
other exhibitions of mere plans and projects 


not put into practice, such as Ampère's plan 


proposed in 1820, Booth’s in 1830, and many 
others. 

It is true that Steinheil’s apparatus was in- 
ferior to Morse’s in some respects, and Stein- 
heil himself intimated that mechanics could 
readily avail themselves of the mechanical mo- 
tion of the magnetized bar in a better manner 
than he had done. There was no great merit 
in the mere conception of the idea that intelli- 
gible marks on paper could be produced by 
the action of the electric current, or by the 
mechanical motion just referred to. s to 
the making of intelligble marks by the action 
of the electric current on chemically prepared 
paper, that had been done by many persons 
years before Morse had heard of the electric 
telegraph. In 1830, Booth, in Dublin, explained 


fully how electro-magnetism could be used to 


telegraph at a distance, and cause marks to be 
made by the fall of the armature from the 
horse-shoe magnet when the current was 
broken. (Appendix to Turnbull's Lectures, p. 
81 


It must not be supposed that Prof. Morse 
claims to have been the first to invent or to put 
in practice an electro-magnetic telegraph. No 
such claim is made in his patents, original or 
re-issued: on the contrary, he therein dis- 
claims the invention of the needle telegraph, 
and in the Philadelphia case he gave his tes- 
timony, in reply to cross interrogatories, as 
follows, (Am. Tel. Mag., vol. I. 109:) 

“ Fifteenth cross interrogatory. Do you 
claim to. have invented the electro-magnet ? 
Ans. I do not. 

“ Sixteenth. Do you claim to have discovered 
that an electro- magnet will attract an armature 
of iron or steel? Ans. I do not. 

“ Seventeenth. Da you claim to have been 
the first inventor of the combination of an 
electro- magnet with a circuit of conducters? 
Ans. I do not. 

“ Eighteenth, Do you claim to have first 
discovered that the breaking and closing of an 
electric or galvanic circuit, having within it a 
generator of electricity or galvanism, will 
cause an alternate flow and cessation of a cur- 
rent of electricity or galvanism? Ans. I do 
not. ` 

t Nineteenth. Do you mean to say that you 
were the first to discover that when an electro- 
magnet is connected with and forms a part of 
such circuit, the magnet will be made attract- 
ive and non-attractive, as the current flows 
or ceases to flow? Ans. I do not. 

“ Twentieth. Do you mean to say that you 


were the first inventor of the combining an 
electro-magnet and an armature in a circuit of 
electric or galvanic conductors? Ans. No, 
not generally in the abstract; but I do claim 
to be the first inventor of combining an elec- 
tro-magnet and an armature as described in 
my letters patent, and of combining this com- 
bination with a circuit of electric or galvanic 
conductors.“ 

Whenever Prof. Morse or the witnesses in 
the cases which have been litigated speak of 
his being the inventor of “ the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph,” they speak only of his tele- 
graph which has been dignified by that name, 
and do not mean to say that there were no 
electro-magnetic telegraphs prior to his in- 
vention. 

Judge Woodbury, in his opinion in the Bos- 
ton case, (Appendix, p. 40,) speaking of Morse’s 
process of marking, says: The lever, of which 
so much is said, seems only the old needle de- 
pressed at one end by the magnet, and of 
course elevated at the other till the current is 
broken; and by putting a pin or a pen in the 
last end, a dot or stroke is made on the paper 
rolling above or below, and the stenographic 
signs are then recorded.” 

We now come to the consideration of the 
question, What must a patent for an art, ma- 
chine, &c., be limited to? The fundamental rule 
is, that the patent can only be for such 
method of exercising the art as the patentee 
shows the public by his specification; not for 
an art in all its branches, on merely showing 
one mode of exercising such art. 

For example: The first inventor of the art 
of measuring gas could not have a patent for 
the art of measuring gas generally, on show- 
ing one mode of doing so. But the patent 
covered the spirit or principle of the method 
devised. 

And the inventor of the art of planing 
boards by machinery could not obtain a patent 
for the art generally, on showing one mode 
of planing boards by machinery. But the 
patentee has the benefit of the principle of 
his method. . 

To apply this rule, let us assume that 
Morse was the inventor of a new species of 
electric telegraph, being the first to mark 
signs—he could not have a patent for the art 
of recording signs generally by electric cur- 
rents, but only for a specified method of doing 
so. And then the question is, What is the 
spirit or principle of that method which others 
must not adopt? 

The effect of this rule is to give ample pro- 
tection to Mr. Morse, and the public are at 
the same time protected against what would 
be otherwise an absurd and odious monopoly. 

By reason of the rule that a patentee must 
show how the public may enjoy his method 
of exereismg the new art, manufacture, é&c., 
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in any of its branches, if he fails to show 
them how to do it to the extent of his claim, 
the patent is void. 

The practical effect of this rule is to confine 
claimants to the principle of the contrivance, 
or distinguishing character of the process in- 
vented by them, and to prevent them from 
patenting an art in the abstract—a principle, 
an effect, or a general result. 

The Printing Telegraph invented by Royal 
E. House, a native of Pennsylvania, is fully 
oe by our author. It was patented in 

48: 

“ This instrument has been appropriately 
termed one of the wonders of the age. Its 
apparent intricacy of construction arises not 
so much from the use of electricity and mag- 
netism, as from the number of minute physi- 
cal contrivances, and the various methods by 
which they are brought into action.” (p. 96.) 

“To answer and carry on intelligent dis- 
course at the distance of many hundred miles, 
is not new, nay, it has become common; but 
to impress with the subtile electric spark, 
through vast space, solid material with the 
symbols of our language in the fulness of their 
proportionate beauty ; to make the cold, dull, 
inanimate steel speak to us in our own tongue, 
surpasses the mythological narratives of ancient 
Greece and Rome, throws into the shade the 
fabulous myths of superstitious Arabia, and 
sinks into insignificance the time-honored 
traditions of the oriental world.” (Ibid.) 

By House’s system the composition of the 
types of Ronian letters is effected by the use 
of electricity, electro-magnetism, compressed 
air, and the force of a spring. Without any 
record being made, the operator can read the 
intelligence thus composed; and if House had 
stopped here, Morse would not have com- 
plained of infringement. But as House adopts 
the idea of recording on paper the intelligence 
thus composed and presented to the eye, 
Morse claimed that his patent was infringed, 
not indeed by the record being effected by the 
means used by him, or described by his patent, 
or any thing like it; but Morse insists that he 
was the first to conceive the idea of per- 
manently marking intelligence by electricity, 
and that he could have a patent for the idea 
irrespective of any specification of the modus 
operandi, and that he has obtained such a 
patent. We have already seen that he is 
clearly wrong in all these three several par- 
ticulars. 

In the Introduction our author says that 
House’s telegraph “will add a new laurel to 
the brow of the American people,” and that 
“ this wonderful piece of mechanism is worthy 
of the study of those interested in the physi- 
cal sciences, as it combines principles of me- 
chanics as well as the reciprocal action of 
electric and magnetic currents.” 
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In Judge Woodbury’s opinion in the Bos- 
ton case, (Appendix, p. 36,) we find the follow- 
ing passage: “It is manifest still further, that 
while Morse's operates rapidly, and records in 
a species of hieroglyphic or stenography, 
which has to be translated into English’ 
House’s moves much faster, and at the aston- 
ishing rate of 60 or 70 strokes or breaks in a 
second, and at once records the information 
by its own machinery in Roman letters. It 
literally gives ‘letters to lightning,’ as well 
as ‘lightning to letters.’ ” 

Bain’s Electro-Chemical Telegraph, patented 
in this country in 1849, is for making signs of 
letters similar to those used in Morse’s system, 
by the action of the galvanic current on paper 
chemically prepared, without the intervention 
of any mechanical contrivances, worked by 
the motive power of electro-magnetism. 

This patent was held by Judge Kane, ina 
case recently tried in Philadelphia, to be void 
as ah infringement of Morse’s patent, which 
in the opinion of that Judge conferred upon 
Morse a monopoly of all the means which 
could be devised for recording signs of letters 
by electric currents. There is no reported 
decision either in England or America sustain- 
ing this view of the law. 

When Bain applied for his patent, it was 
resisted by Morse, not on the ground of his 
present claim to a monopoly of all the means 
of recording by electricity, whether described 
in his patent or not, but upon the ground 
that he had invented the same system as 
Bain's, and had filed a caveat before Bain's 
application. Bain had obtained a patent in 
England on 12th December, 1846, and on 27th 
January, 1847, a caveat for a similar invention 
was entered by Morse in the secret archives 
of the office at Washington. It was held by 
the Attorney-General that Bain being an 


alien could not be allowed to prove that he 


was the inventor before the date of his patent, 
but that Morse might show that he was ac- 
quainted with the invention before that date, 
and thus sustain his caveat. Accordingly, 
Morse’s son proved that his father had ex- 
plained to him the same invention before 12th 
December, 1846. 

A patent was granted to Morse, whereupon 
Bain appealed, in the mode prescribed by the 
act of Congress, to the Chief Justice of the 
District of Columbia, who decided that Bain 
was entitled to a patent, which was granted 
accordingly. 

The application by Bain for a patent was 
for a mode of telegraphing in which the gal- 
vanic eurrent is made to produce marks upon 
paper chemically prepared, without the inter- 
vention of magnets or other machinery to be 
moved. The Commissioner of Patents, Mr. 
Burke, in deciding in favor of Morse as above 
mentioned, shows that by thus dispensing 
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with machinery, the inertia which machinery 
has to overcome is avoided, which is very im- 
portant in telegraphing through great dis- 
tances, and more speed is attained. - So that 
it appears that the system of making marks 
by machinery adopted by Morse, was inferior 
to the system of making marks on chemically 
prepared paper by the direct action of the 
current. , 

The proposition that Morse is entitled to a 
monopoly of all the means whereby marks 
may be made by the electric current, was not 
at that time dreamt of by Morse, his counsel, 
or the Commissioner of Patents. But the 
latter says in his opinion on the rival chemical 
telegraphs: The invention, it will be seen by 
reference to the specifications of the parties 
respectively, does not consist in the use of 
the electric current to make marks upon 
chemically prepared paper, nor making marks 
through a single line of conductors, nor could 
a claim to either of these devices have'been 
entertained as patentable, as they have long 
been known. It was shown by Faraday 
in 1833, (see Faraday’s Researches,) that a 
current from even a single pair of plates was 
sufficient to make such marks, and to accom- 
plish them he used a single wire touching the 
paper, making marks whenever the contact 
was made. This was a well-known mode at 
the time of exhibiting the chemical effects of 
the galvanic current.” He then shows that 
at an early period patents for this mode of 
telegraphing were taken out in England. 

Chief Justice Cranch, on the appeal to him, 
quoted and adopted this part of the Commis- 
sioner’s opinion. 

As already observed, it is claimed that Morse 
invented the pin at the end of the lever or 
needle to make a dot, also a roller with ap- 
propriate machinery to keep the paper mov- 


ing, and a stenographic alphabet, and that he’ 


increased the power of the electro-magnet. 
His claim to originality in all these several 
particulars is denied; but conceding it to its 
fullest extent, how does it follow that he has 
a right to the exclusive monopoly of all the 
means of marking intelligence by electricity, 
whatever may be the mode used, the distance, 
&c.? Judge Kane says that Morse was the 
first to devise and practise the art of record- 
ing language at telegraphic distances (what 
is a telegraphic distance?) by any agency 
whatever. What is here meant by Lan- 
guage,” and what by recording?“ It is not 
disputed that others had caused marks to be 
made on paper by the force of electricity, 
which were intelligible by noting the lapse of 
time between each mark, but it is contended 
on behalf of Morse that no one before him 
had made a mark as a sign for each letter, 
wherefore no one had “recorded language.” 
We have seen that this assumption of facts is 


incorrect, but even if it were otherwise, then 
Morse should only be entitled to the benefit 
of his machinery for making the marks. The 
invention of a stenographic alphabet would 
not, of itself, be a proper subject for a patent, 
and the utmost extent of Morse’s right would 
be to a patent for his mode of recording, 
which would include the alphabet. | 

Here we may ask what right had Morse to 
use the old invention of the electric telegraph 
for transmitting intelligence between distant 
points, either by the -deflection of a needle 
pointing to letters, or by the making of marks 
on paper, interpreted by noting the lapse of 


time between the making of each of them? 


Theanswer is, because it was public property. 
Now Morse claims the exclusive right of 
using that old invention to produce other 
marks, on the strength of his claim to be 
considered the first who attached a pin to the 
end of a lever, making with it dots and dashes 
to be interpreted by a stenographic alphabet, 
and introduced a roller to keep the paper mov- 
ing while the dots and dashes were made 
upon it. N 

Why should not others be allowed to use 
the old invention, adding thereto a process 
different from that added by Morse and pro- 
ducing a different result? It is not asserted 
that Morse could prevent any one from using 
electro-magnetism to present to the eye an 
intelligible letter or sign of a letter, but if a 
man should press with his thumb a soft piece 
of paper against such letter or sign and take 
an impression, then, according to Mr. Morse’s 
last expanded claim, construed on the widest 
expansion principle, his patent is violated, 
because it is construed to be a patent for the 
general or abstract idea of committing to 
paper whatever intelligence may be sent by 
electricity ! 

The mischievous consequences that would 
result from the grant of patents for arts gene- 
rally, without reference to the method in- 
vented by the patentee, are eloquently por- 
trayed by Judge Woodbury. We will merel 
add, by way of example of the working of suc 
a system, that if any one man had been the 
inventor of the art of transmitting intelligence 
by electricity by any means whatever, he 
might have taken out a patent, not merely 
for his mode of exercising that art, but for 
the art generally, and then, if his method 


had required the lapse of a half minute be- 


tween each letter or word, no other and better 
system could have been introduced without 
his permission, which might have been with- 
held at pleasure. 

“Such a doctrine,” says Judge Woodbury 
in the great Telegraph case in Boston, would 
discourage progress, rather than encourage 
useful arts, as the Constitution wishes to be 
done, by granting patents. 
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“Tt would, after one invention as to the 
same subject, or same principle or art, halt 
and bar all further advances on the same 
subject. 

“ It would petrify every thing as it stood— 
to the great loss of mankind, and in deroga- 
tion of both private and public rights to ad- 
vance human improvements and human power. 
It would, also, render the first improver a 
monopolist, and exclude the exercise or re- 
ward of further genius, science, and labor in 
the same line, however useful, and however 
much needed, beyond what has already been 
accomplished. 

“ But limit the doctrine, as we have done 
already, to the particular improvement made, 
and the patentee of it is allowed to protect 
that improvement, as he ought to be—it being 
his own invention, his own property, and the 
fruit of his own exertion; though of course it 
does not protect, and should not, a monopoly 
of what else may have been invented by others 
before, or may be invented by them after- 
wards, on the same subject. The chief care 
must be, while allowing others their rights, 
to shield his, and not let others claim or use 
his method or improvement colorably or 
fraudulently, but only use what is substan- 
tially different.” 

We may, however, safely assert that Morse 
did not invent either the electric telegraph or 
the electro-magnetic telegraph, and that he 
was not the first to publish to the world the 
form of either of those modes of telegraphing. 
Nor did he take out the first patent for either 
of them; nor was he even the first to obtain 
a patent in this country for either of them; 
nor was he the first to build an electric or 
electro-magnetic telegraph line for business 
purposes. There is no dispute about any of 
these particulars, nor is it pretended that he 
made any scientific discovery in electricity or 
electro-magnetism. What, then, are his ad- 
mitted claims, and on what points is there 
any dispute? It is admitted that he was the 
first to build a telegraph ling in this country. 
But this was three years after he got his pa- 
tent, and many years after electro-magnetic 
telegraph lines had been built in' other parts 
of the world. The claim which is disputed, 
is the claim to be the first inventor of any 
mode of marking intelligible signs at a distance 
by means of electric currents. It is conceded, 
however, that he was the first to perfect and 
put in operation the peculiar apparatus de- 
scribed in his patent. Whether the principle 
of that contrivance was invented by him, or 
suggested to him by others, is disputed. He 
also claims to have invented what he calls 
“ the local circuit” and “combined circuits,” 
by which the electric currents are used in a 
peculiar manner. 

In the cases which have hitherto been liti- 
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gated, no commissions have been issued to 
take evidence abroad, and no scientific wit- 
nesses from abroad have been examined. 

The question whether Morse invented his 
peculiar apparatus and process, is one which 
we have no sufficient means of determining, 
It appears that a patent may be obtained un- 
der our law for a machine, &c., which has been 
in common use abroad, provided the patentee 
here was not aware of the fact, but believed 
himself to be the inventor. It is clear, how- 
ever, that others might begin where Morse 
began, and introduce other systems of tele- 
graphing, provided they avoided the use of 
any thing invented by him. All, however, 
must take care not to use any thing which 
Morse himself invented, but only, like him, 
use the fruits of their own perseverance and 
ingenuity.” (Per Woodbury, Judge, Turn- 
bull, Appendix, 41.) 

It appears that the patent granted in Eng- 
land to Wheatstone and Cook yielded to those 
gentlemen the sum of £167,688 9s., or up- 
wards of eight hundred thousand dollars. Of 
course a renewal was refused, although the 
company to whom the patent had been as- 
aa had not made much profit. (Turnbull, 
p. 67.) 

It appears, also, that Morse’s patent has 
yielded an ample return to its owners. In the 
Philadelphia case, Prof. Morse testified as fol- 
oo this point, (Am. Tel. Mag., vol. L, 
103: 

“ Having learned by experience that copper 
wire, though the best conductor, cannot be 
relied on for strength, and being obliged to 
exchange it for iron, the publie confidence in. 
the utility and value of the telegraph increased 
as it progressed, and little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in procuring funds to build lines on 
routes of any considerable importance, on 
terms of an equal partnership between the 
owners of the patent and the subscribers of 
funds; the patent privileges being considered 
equal in value to the cost of construction. 
Lines have been built substantially on these 
terms along the Atlantic coast from Boston to 
New-Orleans, and from New-York to Buffalo, 
and more recently many other lines have been 
constructed, upon all of which my invention 
is now in full operation; my patented inven- 
tion, as described by me in my first and sec- 
ond patents. The capital invested in said 
lines will not be less than $400,000, exclusive 
of the patent right. The owners of the patent 
have realized but little cash from these lines, 
having a property therein represented by 
stock in sundry joint-stock companies, or the 
right thereto, little of which has been sold. 

tt Seyeral hundred miles of line have been sold 
for cash, producing upwards of $30,000 to the 
owners of the patent, and many more are un- 
der contract.” 
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In the pending controversy between dif- 
ferent parties of the Morse patentees, in the 
New-York courts, (Morse and Vail vs. F. O. J. 
Smith,) Prof. Morse swears that Hon. Amos 
Kendall has been paid the immense sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) for 
transacting agency business, which Prof. M. 
alleges that Smith should have performed for 
him, in connection with the telegraph patents. 
The principal receipts should be considerable 
where fees of such magnitude are allowed. 

The electric telegraph has been a long time 
in advancing to its present state. It is not 
the invention of one man or any set of men, 
nor of one nation, but of many nations, each 
adding their mite to the noble structure. Its 
- history is based upon two of the most intcrest- 
ing of the physical sciences, those of electricity 
and magnetism. Had not these sciences been 
fully investigated, and thousands of laborers 
spent centuries upon them, we should never 
have seen an electric telegraph. Had not such 
men as Oersted, Ampère, Arago, Faraday, 
ænd our own Franklin, spent their days in ex- 
perimenting and nights in studying, we should 
have never reaped the rich reward of these 
labors.” (Turnbull, Introduction.) 

rs 
Life in a Telegraphery—Working of the English 
Telegraphs. 

Tae following sketch of life among the 
English Telegraphers will be read with pecu- 
liar interest by many of their fellow-craftsmen 
in America, Although the subject and the 
description are attractive to intelligent readers 
generally, yet no one who is unfamiliar with 
the routine of telegraphic duty—no one who 
has not spent long and weary hours in 
“watching and working the instrument,” 
whether that “instrument” prints letters or 
dots and lines, or indicates by sounds or signs 
the intelligence passing over the lightning 
kines—no one who has not been long and ear- 
nestly employed in these exciting avocations, 
ean fully appreciate the whole spirit of the 
scene thus vividly described. Some few of 
our readers may have seen the article before, 
as it was copied in some American journals; 
but probably none of them will regret its in- 
sertion here, for preservation, as a graphic pic- 
ture of life among their Telegraphic brethren 
in the British isles, | 


AN EVENING WITH THE TELEGRAPH.: 


40 The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


On arriving at the —— station I found that 
my luggage, which was to have been sent on 
from town, had not arrived. There was no 
time to be lost, and on applying to the super- 
ìntendent of the station an order was given 


to make inquiries at London by means of the 
telegraph. Impatient to get some informa- 
tion about the missing baggage, I strolled to 
the electric telegraph office, to hear what was 
the answer received, but no satisfactory infor- 
mation had as yet been obtained; on the con- 
trary, nothing at all was known about the 
matter. I wanted another message sent up 
to town, but on working the needles, it was 
found that the telegraph was engaged in cor- 
responding with some intermediate or branch 
station. 

The clerk, with whom I continued chatting 
through the little opening where all communi- 
cations are given atid received, was very young, 
but there was something in his manner that 
prepossessed you favorably, and moreover, 
there was a total absence of that abruptness of 
speech and quickness of manner that seem to. 
have become a second nature with our railway 
officials. At last he invited me to enter his 
office—the very thing I had been manceuver- 
ing for and longing to do; for as I squeezed 
my head through a small opening, and looked 
into the snug room, warmly carpeted, and, 
although it was the beginning of August, 
with a fire burning in the grate, I could just 
catch a glimpse of the small mahogany stand 
and dial of the telegraph, with which he had 
been talking to the people in London about 
my trunks, and was very desirous of seeing a 
little more. Books were lying about the 
table, which seemed to indicate a taste not 
only for literature, but for its more imagi- 
native productions; and so, then, as we sat 
over the cheerful fire, our conversation taking 
its tone from the volume into which I had 
dipped, we chatted about authors, style, and 
such matters. 

“ You would hardly believe,” he said, how 
such an employment as mine teaches one 
curtness ; how one gets into the habit of saying 
what one has to say in as few words as possi- 
ble, and yet with perfect clearness. I write 
occasionally little articles, and I find that in 
them I unconsciously avoid all redundancy or 
words, just as when transmitting a message. 
You have no idea what a lengthy affair the 
messages are which we have given us to trans- 
mit, with so many useless expressions that 
make the inquiry, or whatever it may be, 
nearly twice as long as necessary. In deliver- 
ing it, we cut it down about one half, and yet 
our version tells all that is to be said quite as 
intelligibiy as the original.” 

“The cause no doubt is, that those who 
want to give some information about a missing 
thing are anxious to describe it with all exact- 
ness, in order to make as sure as possible of 
its being recognized.” 

“ But the details on such occasions,” he 
answered, “ are really without end. Now we, 
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for our parts, seize on the salient features ; 
we give the necessary marks or tokens, and 
these only. For nothing is the telegraph so 
often put in requisition as to inquire about 
ladies’ dogs that are missing. Hardly a day 
passes without such inquiries. And such de- 
scriptions! A perfect history of the animal’s 
habits and virtues! it seems they never can 
say enough. I have often thought how they 
would be shocked did they but see how all the 
long history of their favorites is condensed 
into a couple of lines. And yet it answers 
the purpose as well.” 

He here turned round to the dial plate of 
the telegraph, and after a moment's watching 
looked again into the volume, the leaves of 
which he was turning over. 

„Was any one speaking to you?“ I asked. 

Not to me; they are talking with the — 
station.” 

“But how did you know it?—what made 
you look up?” I asked. 5 

„Because I heard the wires.” 

That's very strange,” I observed: “my 
hearing is usually fine, yet I heard nothing.” 

“It is habit; besides, perhaps you heard 
the vibration too without knowing what it 
was. My ears are so alive to the sound, that, 
as I sit here reading, the instant the hands of 
the dial move, I hear them. That low click- 
ao attracts my attention as surely as the 

ell. 

There is an alarum, is there not, which 
sounds when the clerk’s attention is required ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, this is it.“ And so saying 
he touched a wire, and instantly a hammer 
struck upon a bell, making a low, penetrating, 
long-continued noise. But I generally stop 
the communication with it, for it is so loud, 
it is extremely disagreeable to be disturbed 
by the ringing of that thing at one’s shoulder. 
Besides, I hear the other just as well, let me 
be ever so immersed in what I am about.” 

I now heard such a snap as takes place 
when, on putting your knuckles to an electric 
machine, the spark is produced. It was re- 
peated, and on looking up, I saw the needles 
reeling to and fro. The clerk observed them 
for a moment, and then rising, went to the 
wachine. Backward and forward they went, 
to the right and to the left, then with a jerk 
half-way back again—left, right, left—left, 
left—jerk, jerk—right, left, jerk, and so on; 
while the clerk who held two handles hanging 
from the instrument in his hands, every now 
and then would also give a good rattle with 
them, and pull them right and left, and give 
an answering jerk. All the time, of course, he 
was looking fixedly at the dial plate, as he 
would have done into the countenance of a 
person who was speaking to him, and whose 
character he fain would learn from his looks. 
Jerk, jerk, jerk—rattle, rattle, rattle—all was 


done; and writing down the message on a 
state beside him, he copied it afterward on a 
paper to give to one of the porters. It was 
about some boxes sent on to by the 
last train. 
“ I know what clerk sent down that message,” 
he said. It was ———.” 
“ But how do you know which clerk it was?” 
„By the manner of his handling the needles 
and their corresponding movements. I am 
sure who is working them as if I saw the 
person with my eyes. You of course would 
not detect any difference in the vibrations, yet 
there zs a very great difference. There may 
be timidity, indecision, flurry, or firmness, in 
their movements. You see quite clearly if 
the person speaking to you is master of what 
he is about, if he does it with ease and deci- 
sion, or if he is spelling his way, and anxious 
about getting through the matter well. And 
it is not only the quickness of the delivery 


| that shows whether the person is skilful or 


not, but his very character communicates itself 
to the wires, and shows itself in the movet. 
ments of the needles.” 

„How strange !—and it is really possible?“ 

“ That in a man’s rhovements much of his 
character is shown, you will allow. Well, as 
he takes hold of the handles to work the tele- - 
graph, he does it in a way corresponding with 
his own particular individuality. That is com- 
municated to the wires, and here on the dial 
plate I see the inner man befere me. The 
person I just mentioned is a very good fellow, 
but cautious, undecided, never sure whether 
what he does will be quite mght or not. He 
is always hesitating. As soon as his hand 
touches the instrument, I know it is he in- 
stantly. There go the needles slowly from 
one side to the other, as if not quite certain 
about going across or not; they never go back 
suddenly, but always take their time, and 
move right or left hesitatingly, and with no 
decided swing. It is as like the man who is 
moving them as it is possible to be. It is 
quite a reflex of his mind: there is the im- 
press of him exactly as he is. And it is very 
natural it should be so. The least hesitation 
or doubt communicates itself involuntarily to 
the hands as you hold the handles working the 
telegraph ; and so fine and sympathetic is the 
conducting power—so sensitive are the wires, 
that every passing shade of feeling is felt by 
them, On the dial-plate it is all betrayed. 
Just as the mind of him at the other end of 
the wire is wavering, exactly so the needles 
are wavering too. Now he fecls more sure; 
and yet that very same instant the change 
that has gone on within him is marked there 
also; the needles swing directly with sudden 
decision.” 

“This is really very interesting,” I said; 
“and it is besides, to me at least, a new won- 
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der connected with electric communication. 
That one should be able to talk with a person 
a hundred miles off, as if they were both face 
to face, is certainly extraordinary; but that 
the affections of the mind and their sudden 
varyings should be instantaneously transmitted 
such a distance—perhaps even before the in- 
dividual himself was aware of them—this is 
assuredly very much more wonderful!” 

“Tt is not,” he continued, “in the manner 
of delivering a communication only that you 
discover the sort of person with whom you 
have todo. The way in which he receives 
yours is also very indicative. One, slow of 
thought, will let you give the whole word; 
while another, of quick comprehension, and 
of a bolder nature, will give the sign, ‘ I under- 
stand,’ at the first letters. The very jerk too, 
which signifies that you know what is meant, 
is given by one with a decided, sure, firm 
knock; while with another, of a hesitating 
character, the needles seem to be hesitating 
too!’ 

“ Just now,” said I, “while you were re- 
ceiving a message, I observed that every now 
and then you gave an unusually strong jerk— 
much stronger than the others. What did 
that mean! 

“Oh,” said he laughing, that was an ‘indig- 
nant understanding!’ The other was stopping 
to see if I knew well what he had said, and 
I showed by my manner of saying yes, that 
I was out of patience with this distrust. 
Such an ‘Understanding,’ given in that 
brusque manner, is not exactly very civil; but 
I really can’t help it—one gets at last out of 
patience with such dawdling.” 

„And will the other, think you, understand 
that his questions and slowness put you out 
of patience ?” 

“No doubt of that. I knew he understood 
the way I answered him, and was sulky about 
it, for his manner changed directly. In the 
way I said, ‘I understand,’ was expressed be- 
sides, ‘Of course I understand! Do get on, 
can’t you, and don’t stop to ask such foolish 
questions!’ That is what we call an indig- 
nant ‘understanding !’” 

All this interested me much; and we talked 
on, now about a favorite author lying on the 
table, now of this thing, now of that, only in- 
terrupted occasionally by the click-clack of the 
mahogany case, that, like a something endued 
with life, was calling its attendant to come to 
it, and take heed. But while there, as one in 
presence of some demoniac thing, the telegraph 
exercised a sort of spell over me; and I 
always recurred to it, much as our conversa- 
tion on other matters would have pleased me 
at any other time. 

“ You must not leave the telegraph for a 
moment?” I observed. There must be al- 
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ways some one here to watch it, and be in 
readiness ?” 

“ Yes; I or my brother remain here always. 
We take it by turns. Night and day he or I 
am here. He is gone to-day some miles off; 
so I have taken his watch for him. I was on 
duty before to-night, therefore this will be the 
third night I have been up!” 

“It must be very fatiguing for you; beside, 
you cannot venture to doze a little, lest some- 
thing should happen.” 

“Though I were to do so, if the wires began 
to move, I should awake directly. I cannot 
tell you how or why it is, but if there is the 
slightest tremor, I am sensible of it at once. 
Whether I hear it or feel it, I do not exactly 
know ; but Iam sensible that they are mov- 
ing! 

“ But intense watchfulness, by constant 
companionship with that animate yet lifeless 
thing, a sort of sympathy, or magnetic influ- 
ence—call it what you will—may exist be- 
tween you and it,” I observed. 

“Tt may be so, he replied; but really I 
cannot say. The strain of attention that all 
occupation with the telegraph produces is very 
great. While reading off the communications 
just given, your mind is on the stretch. The 
intentness of observation with which you 
must follow the needles in their movements is 
very fatiguing. There is nothing hardly that 
demands such minute attention; for a slight 
mistake, and you lose the thread of the mean- 
ing, and this directly causes delay. Beside 
which, you get confused.” 

This constant state of excitement must, I 

should think, at last make itself felt. It would 
be highly interesting to observe the influence 
it would exercise. Now, in yourself, have 
you,” Iasked, “remarked that any change has 
taken place since you have been occupied with 
the telegraph—that you are more irritable and 
excitable than before—or that the constant 
tension in which the faculties are kept has at 
all affected you? 
" I think it has made me more excitabte than 
I was before. It certainly has an effect upon 
the nerves. The vibration of the needles, for 
example, I should hear much farther off than 
you would—so far, indeed, that you would 
think it scarcely credible.” 

“ Beside the constant attention and the night 
watching, I have no doubt that the incessant, 
quick, uncertain motion of the needles back- 
ward and forward, and from side to side—that 
constant tremulousness which you are obliged 
to observe and to follow so closely must tend 
to irritate.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I dare say it is so. At 
night, however, one is seldom interrupted. 
Toward morning the foreign mails arrive, and 
then the dispatches for the newspapers have 
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to be transmitted. This takes about a couple 


“ Were you long in learning to work?” I 


of hours or more close, uninterrupted work. | inquired. 


When a correspondence continues thus long 
without a break, it is very tiring for the mind. 
As soon as it is over, all has to be written 
down in a book; this is the most uninterest- 
ing part of our occupation. Every message, 
important or not, is entered in a journal, and 
then, from time to time,* the accounts and 
money received are sent in, and the journals 
at the different offices compared, to see that 
allis right. All this is tiresome enough, but 
it must be done.” 

“In this way you hear all the foreign news 
before any one else. When the first morning 
edition appears, to you it is already stale. I 
wonder, though, that persons who have any 
thing secret and important to transmit, should 
like to trust their secret to two individuals 
wholly unknown to them.” 

“Oh, there is no fear of our divulging any 
thing,” he replied. “ Get something out of an 
electric-telegraph clerk if you can! Besides, 
we are forced to the strictest secrecy; bound, 
too, in a good round sum of money, f which 
we must deposit as security. There is noth- 
ing to be got out of us, I can assure you. It 
would never do if it were otherwise; for often 
matters of very great importance are forward- 
ed in this way, and the confidence placed in 
us must be entire, and our secrecy above 
even suspicion.” 

He afterwards showed me his dwelling. 
Close to the office was a sitting-room, and 
opposite this the kitchen, &c. Above stairs 
were the bed-rooms; and though all was on 
a small scale, the arrangements were as com- 
fortable as one could wish. I observed this 
to my new acquaintance, and that all was neat 
and well planned. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “it isso. The com- 
pany have not been sparing in making us 
comfortable. All is as nice as we could desire 
it to be. It is really very necessary, however, 
that it should be so; for, being obliged to be 
always here ready and on the watch, one 
could hardly do without these little comforts. 
My brother and I are happy enough together.” 

“ I should think,” I observed, “the employ- 
ment must have much in it that is pleasant— 
a charm peculiar to itself?“ 

“You are right,” he said; “at fifst it pos- 
Sessed an indescribable charm. There was 
something mysterious about it; and it was 
with a strange feeling, unlike any thing I had 
ever known, that I used to find myself hold- 
ing converse with others far off, and watching, 
as it were, their countenances in the dial-plate. 
But the novelty over, all this died away; and 
though I still like the employment, it is no 
longer invested with its original charm.” 


* Every month, I believe. 
t If I remember right, £500. 


“ Not very long—it is not so difficult; but it 
takes a long time before you are able to read 
the communications sent to you—that is to 
say, quickly and easily. he speed with 
which a message is conveyed depends much 
on the person receiving it; for if he is quick 
and clever, he will understand what the words 
are before they are spelled to the end; and so 
meeting the other, as it were, half-way, the 
communication is carried on with great ra- 
pidity.” ; 

Here the hammer of the alarum, which, be 
fore we went into the other room, had been 
set, began making a tremendous noise. 

“Ha!” said I, “some one is about to speak 
with you.” ; 

We went to the door of the little parlor, 
and looked into the office at the needles. 
They were moving backward and forward with 
their usual click-click. 

“Is it for you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied; so many times to the 
right, and so many times to the left, that sig- 
nifies station.” 

“What is it about?” I inquired, as I watched 
the needles, which, by their different move- 
ments over the small segment of a circle, ex- 
pressed every thing. 

“It’s about the down train to-morrow. We 
are to send up some carriages.” 

„And where is it from?” — 

“ From the chief station in town.” 

The needles soon moved again. 

“Is it still the people in London who are 
speaking? 

„No: now it is the station.” 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly my companion read the movements 
of the needles. Incessantly came the jerk, 
meaning I understand; again and again at 
quickly-repeated intervals. Once there was 
an unusual movement, and I afterwards in- 
quired what it meant. 

It meant,” hereplied, ‘say that once more.’ 
I could not make out what was said; and, 
just as I imagined, the other clerks had made 
a mistake.” | 

Now came the answer; and it was astonish- 
ing how quickly it was delivered. As one’s 
words pour out of the mouth in speaking, so 
here they were poured forth by handsful. 
How the needles rushed backward and for- 
ward, then halted! now came a quick shake, 
and then off they dashed to the side witha 
bold decided swing! There was no hesitation 
here. Rattle, rattle, rattle; right, left, right: 
on it went without a pause; and soon the 
people at had got their answer from the 
snug little parlor at the station. 

The evening had closed in, and there I still 
sat over the fire. A fire—a coal fire in an 
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English grate—has a wonderful attraction for | 
an Englishman who has been a long time from 
his home. This was the case with myself; 
and therefore it was, I suppose, that I hung 
about the hearth as one does about a spot 
that is fraught with pleasant recollections. It 
was quiet, and cheerful, and cosy. Presently 
the clicking noise was heard again. 

“ Ah, ah! it is from the — station,” said 
my companion, rising. It is a friend of mine 
who is speaking,” he continued. He wants 
to know if I shall come up next Sunday or 
not. ‘I—don’t—think—lI shall,“ he said, 
repeating the words he was expressing by the 
wires. He asks me if ‘I am alone.“ NO 
a—friend—is—here—with—me.’” 

“Iam glad you have somebody with you, 
and are not alone, for it is most confoundedly 
dull,” came back in reply. 

„Almost every evening,” said my compan- 
ion, ‘we have a little chat before night comes 
on. He does not like being alone, so he talks 
with me.” 

“ Who have you got with you?” asked the 
friend so lonesome at the station. 

% No—one—you—know ”—was the answer. 

“I tell you what, I said, laughing, Ill give 
him a riddle. Ask him, from me, ‘When 
did Adam first use a walking-stick ?’” 

“ When Eve presented him with a little Cain 
(eane), came back as reply almost directly. 

‘‘ Confound the fellow! I exclaimed ; “I am 
sure he knew it before; and we both laughed 
heartily. 

“ Confound—the—fellow—I’m— sure —he 
knew—it—before”—repeated my companion 
by means of the wires. 

„Look at the needles,” I said; how they 
are moving!” 

“Yes, he is laughing,” he replied; “that 
means laughing! He is laughing heartily!” 

Shake! shake! shake! shake! We laughed 
too in return by telegraph, just as we were 
then doing in reality. Another hearty laugh 
came back, with a Good night!” We wished 
Good-night in return, and our bit of chat was 
over. 

And soon after, bidding my friend a good- 
night too, I left him to pass the long hours 
till morning in companionship with that 
wonderful thing, which, though lifeless, was 
so sensitive, and though inanimate, could yet 
mak itself heard by him who was appointed 
its watcher; its low yet audible vibrations 
being as the pulsations of a heart that at in- 
tervals, by its faint beating, gives sign of 
vitality. 


— 6 o 
Mexican Telegraphs—Atmospheric Phenomena, &c. 


Tue following interesting letter, as will be 
observed, is written by a person who has had 
opportunities of witnessing phenomena con- 


nected with telegraphing in a country much 
warmer than most parts of our own; and, 
although the facts which he presents are not 
sufficient to establish his theory, they are 
nevertheless of importance. If all telegraph- 
ers would keep a watchful eye to see, and 
a ready pen to record any extraordinary elec- 
trical manifestations, a mass of facts would 
soon be obtained, from which important laws 
would ere long be deduced. 


Donald Mann, Esq., Editor of the Am, Tel. Mag. 

Dear SIR: — Having noticed in No. 2, page 
74, of your valuable magazine, an invitation or 
request to all practical telegraphers to send 
the results of their experience for publication, 
I concluded that a few remarks upon some 
phenomena observed in connection with this 
interesting subject in another country would 
not be impertinent, especially as many things 
there presented themselves to my mind for 
the first time. I will endeavor to make myself 
understood upon one of these occurrences. 

On the 18th of August, 1851, I found my- 
self, with four other Americans, in. the city of 
Mexico, for the purpose of assisting to erect a 
line of telegraph between that city and Vera 
Cruz, a distance of three hundred Spanish 
miles. In about three months, if my memory 
serves me correctly, we had the line working 
from the city of Mexico to a small town called 
Nopalucan, a distance of about one hundred 
and forty miles. Fifteen cups (Grove’s bat- 
tery) answered finely for the whole distance. 
This part of the line is upon what is called 
the table land, at an elevation of seven thou- 
sand feet above the Gulf of Mexico. Ina few 
more months the other half of the line was 
finished to Vera Cruz, arid I expected that not 
more than another battery of fifteen cups 
would be required to work this last half of 
the line; but it was found necessary to puta 
battery of forty cups in Vera Cruz, besides 
twelve cups at a station called Orizava, distant 
about eighty miles, to work the line between 
these two places. This part of the line was 
tried separately, not being connected through 
until some time afterwards, In the mean time 
we found that the fifteen cups in the city of 
Mexico and the twelve cups in Orizava were 
quite sufficient to work the line between those 
two places which is over two thirds of the 
whole distance between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz; but when the line was connected 
through, it was found to be necessary to put 
another battery of eleven cups to make it work 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz. This state of 
things naturally led one to search for the 
causes operating upon the wire. The line 
passed through three dissimilar regions of 
country, viz.: Tierra Caliente,* Tierra Tem- 


* Tierra Caliente—hot land or country. 
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plado,* and Tierra Frio t and I concluded that 


the whole difficuly lay in the region called 
Tierra Caliente, situated between Vera Cruz 
and Orizava, resulting, in my opinion, from 
the peculiar state of the natural electricity 
existing in that region. From this and other 
phenomena which I have observed connected 
with telegraphs, I came to the following con 
clusions, viz. : at 
That positive and negative electricity be- 
ing a question of quantity only, or that a body 
in a positive state simply contains a greater 
quantity of electric fluid than one in a nega- 
tivé‘state ; and when a conductor is placed so 
as to connect’ two such bodies, a current 
through said conductor is the immediate con- 
sequence for the purpose of establishing an 
equilibrium ; hence our batteries in reference 
to the earth are positive bodies, and our wires, 
of course, the conductors. Now, if by any 
means an equilibrium is established between 
those bodies, the electric current ceases, and 
no magnetism is produced in the coils of our 
instruments, notwithstanding the batteries re- 
main as previously arranged, the coils being 
in the same state as when the circuit is broken. 
This being conceded, it is at once perceived 
how almost numberless are the states or con- 
ditions that two bodies must pass through, 
while changing from the extremes of positive 
and negative to a state of equilibrium; and 
how the strength of current produced by a 
given amount of battery corresponds with the 
different electrical states of those two bodies. 
From what I have observed, I am led to be- 
lieve that a section of country heated by a 
tropical sun is affected by atmospheric phe- 
nomena to a greater extent than any other, and 
that the earth in such regions approaches the 
positive so nearly, with reference to the bat- 
tery, that it seriously interferes with its ac- 
tion, and makes it difficult to produce a cur- 
rent sufficient for telegraphic purposes. If 
this is correct, it should be a subject of con- 
sideration previous to building a line, the 
whole length of which is through a hot coun- 


I have noticed other phenomena which 
interested me much, but from the length of 
this communication, think it would be impru- 
dent to remark upon them at present. Be- 
sides, I am not certain of having attained my 
object, which is to say something interesting 
and new to others. Without this my labor is 
lost. Hoping you view with kindness my de- 
sire to throw my mite of experience into the 
general fund, I beg to subscribe myself, yours 
very respectfully, Tyro. 


* Tierra Templado—temperate land or conntry. 
1 Tierra Frio—cold land or country. 
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Origin and Progress of Telegraphing. 

Dr. Channing’s Reply to Professor Morse’s Statements 
s about the Telegraph. 

Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Telegraph Magazine 


Tue Telegraph Magazine of December 15th 

contains some strictures by Prof. Morse on a 
portion of my deposition in the Bain Telegraph 
case, which had been quoted by you in a pre- 
vious number. Having no pecuniary or other 
interests to serve, I should not have sought to 
revive this controversy, and shall only now 
refer to Prof. Morse’s exclusive claims, in an- 
swer to his remarks in your columns, 
Prof. Morse first appeals to sympathy, (page 
127,) as an American endeavoring to earn for 
his country the credit of the invention of the 
first recording telegraph, in opposition to 
Wheatstone of London and Steinheil of Ba- 
varia. He has not one word of mention for 
Harrison Gray Dyar, the American who, as 
stated in Judge Woodbury’s decision in the 
House Telegraph case, erected his wires on 
the Long Island race-course in 1827 or 1828, 
and recorded alphabetic signals on chemi- 
cally prepared paper by electro-decomposition, 
using frictional electricity, and a single wire 
supported on poles with glass insulators. The 
omission of these facts, in a plea for the credit 
of the country, can hardly be accounted for, 
even by taking into consideration the sagacious 
decision given by Judges Kane and Grier at 
Philadelphia, that Dyar had no recording 
apparatus,” on the ground that in his experi- 
ments he moved the paper by hand, in antici- 
pation of other mechanism which he states 
he intended to employ! 

I refer thus to the telegraph of Dyar in the 
outset of the discussion, as the facts are at 
once decisive of the question of priority in re- 
gard to the principle of recording in favor of 
this country, though against Prof. Morse. 


Were it not so, however, the value of this 


claim to priority, as far as Prof. Morse’s pa- 
tents are concerned, would depend on the as- 
sumption that an art in the abstract, discon- 
nected from a process, is patentable; an assump- 
tion which will never pass the ordeal of the 
Supreme Court and Congress of the United 
States, as the result of such patenting by whole- 
sale, in the course of half a century, would be 
to tie up the whole industry of the country. 
The right of Prof. Morse to his precise com- 
bination and process, or applied art, is not in 
question. But his title, under a general name, 
to the processes of Dyar, House and Bain, is 
simply as absurd as would have been a claim 
to the “art of navigation” in all possible forms, 
by the first, or rather the second man who 
stepped upon a log floating in the water. 
Prof. Morse complains that I have mixed 
and unequally applied two rules in determin- 
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ng priority between himself and Prof. Stein- 
heil, taking the time of construction in Stein- 
heil’s, and of publication in Prof. Morse’s case. 
This is perfectly true, but the inequality is al- 
together in favor of Prof. Morse. I knew of 
no earlier publication of Steinheil’s recording 
telegraph than its actual public operation be- 
tween Munich and Bogenhausen in July, 1837, 
two months and a half before the caveat of 
Prof. Morse, and a month and a half before 
his Successful Experiment with Telegraph, 
September 4th, 1837,” (chronicled in Silliman’s 
Journal,) which was made through 1700 feet 
of wire No.18. We have no record of Stein- 
heil’s laboratory experiments, which must have 
preceded construction, and very probably went 
back to the time of Gauss and Weber’s tele- 
graph, with which he was familiar. To have 
been strictly just to Steinheil, the comparison 
should have been made between his date of 
July, 1837, and the time of the public opera- 
tion of Prof. Morse’e telegraph in 1844. 


So much with reference to Prof. Morse's 


criticism. Beyond this, I am entirely will- 
ing to admit that the testimony of friends and 
co-partners of Prof. Morse, parallel with my 
own, in the House and Bain telegraph cases, 
goes to show that private experiments were 
made by him on an electro-magnetic register, 
as early as the beginning of 1836. I will also 
give all proper weight to the notice of an elec- 
tric telegraph by Prof. Morse, contained in the 
New-York Observer of April 15th, 1837, which 
describes it, whether erroneously or not, as 
using a multiplicity of circuits. I cannot in 
justice, however, in an historical statement, 
confound the undeveloped plans of Professor 
Morse, as they appear before September, 
1837, whether in publications or private testi- 
mony, with the elaborate and perfected sys- 
tems of Steinheil and Wheatstone of the same 
year. | 

Prof. Morse objects to my referring to 
Wheatstone’s patent as “sealed June 12th, 
1837,” instead of designating it by the time of 
its “enrolment,” six months later. In the his- 
torical review, the sealing of Wheatstone’s pa- 
tent is justly put before the caveat of Prof. 
Morse's; and in the discussion concerning pri- 
ority in the invention of the local circuit, with 
reference to which alone Wheatstone's patent 
is cited at any length in my deposition, the 
date of enrollment, December 12th, 1837, may 
be taken equally well as regards the result 
with June 12th, 1837, since no mention of 
such an invention is made in the caveat of 
Prof. Morse, which was filed between those 
dates. Moreover, Prof. Joseph Henry has tes- 
tified, in the House and Bain telegraph cases, 
that Wheatstone exhibited to him in London, 
April ist, 1837—more than two months be- 
fore the sealing of his (Wheatstone’s) patent 
—his method of bringing into action a second 


galvanic circuit, in connection with the plan of 
his telegraph. Wheatstone had, however, been 
anticipated in the invention of the receiving 
magnet and local circuit by Prof. Henry him- 
self, who employed an intensity receiving 
magnet in a long circuit, to operate a short 
local circuit containing a quantity magnet, 
prior to his visit to Europe in February, 1837, 
which invention he believes he had also ex- 
plained to his class at Princeton before that 
time. I am aware that Prof. Gale has stated 
that Prof. Morse constructed a receiving mag- 
net in the spring of 1837, but this was not ap- 
parently of sufficient importance, or was not 
sufficiently successful, to be noticed in the 
caveat of October 6th, 1837; while Prof. Morse 
himself testifies in the House Telegraph case, 
with reference to the description of his tele- 
graph before the French Academy, on the 10th © 
of September, 1888, as follows: That de- 
scription, however, did not include the office 
circuit or receiving magnet, the utility of 
which was then unknown ;” and finally, even 
in the patent of Prof. Morse of 1840, the re- 
ceiving magnet was strictly confined to the 
connecting or relay of long circuits. Wheat- 
stone’s patent, using a local or office circuit to 
actuate his alarum, was enrolled December 12th, 
1837, and Henry’s local circuit was in use 
nearly, if not more than a year prior to this 
date. The local circuit was also employed b 
Davy in his patent, (sealed July 4th, 1838, 
enrolled January 4th, 1839,) for the pur- 
pose of registering by decomposition, in addi- 
tion to two other uses; while the first descrip- 
tion of the local or office circuit in Prof. Morse’s 
patents is in that of 1846. I have made this 
hasty review of authorities on the local circuit, 
to show that, as a chasm of several years ex- 
ists between the use of the local circuit under 
Wheatstone’s patent and its adoption by Prof. 
Morse, I have done Prof. Morse no injustice 
in this connection, in designating Wheatstone's 
patent by the first of its official endorsements 
instead of the second, which it precedes only 
six months, 

It is time that certain historical facts con- 
nected with the Telegraph should be clearly 
understood by the public; and chief among 
these, that the Telegraph itself, with its won- 
derful characteristic, the instantaneous trans- 
mission of electricity over long conductors, 
was the discovery of the last century, and 
tested then on a large scale. The great in- 
ventions of Dyar, Wheatstone, Steinheil, Davy, 
Morse, Bain, House, and others, are for the 
most part simply in the transmitting and in- 
dicating apparatus. Next to this fact, the 
origin of some of the important parts of mod- 
ern telegraphic systems, especially those con- 
nected with Prof. Morse’s telegraph, deserves 
to be mentioned. 

Dyar’s electro-chemical recording apparatus 
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was used in connection with his telegraph 
erected on Long Island in 1827-8. 

Poles with glass insulators for supporting 
the wires were used by Dyar in 1827-8; in- 
sulation on buildings by Gauss and Weber in 
1834; poles again by Steinheil in 1837. 

Iron wires were used by Dyar in 1827-8, 
and by Steinheil in 1887. 

The ground circuit for return was used by 
Dyar in 1827-8, by Steinheil in 1837. 

The discovery of the intensity magnet and 
its relation to the quantity magnet, and to 
quantity and intensity batteries, with its bear- 
ing on the project of the electric telegraph, 
was published by Prof. Henry in 1831. 

The combination of the electro-magnet, ar- 
mature and lever beam, forming part of Prof. 
Morse’s register, is identical with that of Henry 
and Hare of 1831. 

The graphic register on which the electro- 
magnet of Prof. Morse marks is identical with 
that of M. D’Ous-en-Bray of 1734, on which 
the movement of a vane registered the winds 
by means of a pen point. 

The receiving magnet was invented by 
Henry in 1836, or possibly earlier, certainly 
before February, 1887, and a receiving instru- 
ment by Wheatstone as early as April Ist, 
1837, both used to develop the functions of a 
local circuit. 

The use of sownd goes back to Cavallo in 
1795, who exploded a gas pistol by the elec- 
tric spark, as an alarum at the commencement 
of signalizing. Sömmering in 1808, and Schil- 
ling in 1832-8, struck a bell for the same pur- 
pose. Henry, in 1833, applied a long circuit 
to strike a bell by means of electro-magnetism ; 
Gauss and Weber, in 1833-4, struck an alarum 
by electro-magnetism; and Steinheil, in 1837, 


used a bell for common signalizing. Wheat- 


stone, in 1837, used an electro-magnetic call, 
almost identical with those now commonly in 
use. An alarum apparatus is mentioned in 
Prof. Morse’s caveat of October, 1837. | 

The signal key was described by Ampére 
in 1820, and the key of Wheatstone, patented 
in 1837, is in principle similar to the improved 
key in common use. 

he “stop,” acting on the fly-vane, is de- 
scribed by Davy in his patent of 1888-9. 

Alphabets of dots and lines are among the 
methods of writing by cipher described in 
Rees’ Encyclopædia, | 

The switch is described essentially in 
Wheatstone’s patent of 1887, under the name 
of a “ bolt,” | . 

The port rule and types of Prof. Morse’s 
telegraph were, I believe, first described in 
his caveat of 1837. | 

To conclude these remarks,-it will thus be 
seen that most of the elements entering into 
Prof. Morse’s telegraph must be ascribed to 


other inventors. It is just to add that the 
combination of these elements by Prof. Morse 
and his associates into his telegraphic system 
was a very important improvement upon all 
preceding systems or telegraphs, and would 
only be remembered to his and their credit, if 
there were no exclusive pretensions connected 
with it. 

The processes of Bain and House were 
subsequent, and need not enter into the com- 
parison. Respectfully yours, 

Wu. F. CHannine, 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1858. 


— . . — 


Meteorological Observations at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

WE learn by a communication in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, from Prof. Henry, Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, that that 
Institution is now engaged in a series of in- 
vestigations relative to the meteorology of 
North America, and is desirous of collecting 
all information bearing on this subject.— 
Scientific American. 

In all investigations of the above character, 
the Telegraph might and should be made to 
render most important service, giving as it 
does, to the investigation, a sort of ubiquity, | 
for the purposes of observation, otherwise not 
to be attained, or even in any degree ap- 
proached. 

Prof. Henry, the scientific originator of 
the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, will, we doubt 
not, make it subservient to the cause of science 
whenever and wherever it can aid that cause 
to which his own life is devoted, and of which 
he is one of the most distinguished ornaments. 


— — 


Atmospheric Electricity Aurora Borealis and 
the Telegraph. 


Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Telegraph Magazine: 


Dear Sin: —I feel much interested in the 
success of the Telegraph Magazine, asamedium 
through which many interesting experiments 
in electricity, galvanism, and magnetism will 
be made known to the public, which other- 
wise might be lost to science and the world. 
As one of a highly interesting character, I 
read the communication of your correspon- | 
dent G. B. P.” of Boston, and beg leave, 
with your permission, to make some sugges- 
tions on the subject, and solicit further and. 
more minute information from him on the. 
subject of the effect produced by the Aurora 
Borealis on the wires. 

Were it not for the remark that “Mr. Rowe, .. 
Superintendent of the Boston and Vermont 
Telegraph Company, showed me specimens 
of paper taken from the instrument on that 
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line at 12 o'clock at night, three hours after 
the batteries were taken off,” we should be 
led to suppose that the effects noticed were 
the combined productions of the battery cur- 
rent and the Aurora Borealis. 

I would therefore inquire of Mr. “G. B. P.” 
if he has ever witnessed any effect produced 
by the Aurora Borealis at times when there 
was no galvanic battery attached to the wires ; 
and whether, at the time of observing such 
effect from the Aurora alone, the wires were 
connected with the ground at each end so as 
to form a circuit in connection with the 
ground? 

In pursuing these inquiries, it is very 
desirable to learn how far the effect is due to 
the Aurora Borealis, how far to the galvanic 
current, how far to atmospheric electricity, 
and how far to a combination of either two 
or all three of those elements. 

I am not aware of witnessing any effect of 
Aurora Borealis on the wires, but have wit- 
nessed the effect of atmospheric electricity 
both during thunder-storms and fair weather. 

I recollect an interesting experiment I once 
made by applying the end of the wire to my 
tongue to determine if the line was whole 
from the place I was at to New-York, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles. The effect was so 
sensible as to satisfy me that the wire was 
whole, and that I tasted and felt shocks from 
the battery current. Other circumstances 
led me to follow the wire towards New-York, 
and at a distance of six miles from where the 
experiment was made I found it broken, and 
that it had been so broken when I tried the 
experiment, thus showing the effect I expe- 
rienced to be that of atmospheric electricity 
taken up by only six miles of wire. 

In the sensation produced upon the tongue 
in this experiment, I witnessed all the varia- 
tions of wave described by G. B. P.,“ of 
“light and heavy blue lines and bleachings,” 
or as presented to my sense of taste and feeling 
of the slightest taste to a sensible and strong 
taste, light shocks to those that were unendur- 
able. During this experiment one end of the 
wire was disconnected from the ground, and 
the other end connected with the ground 
through my person. 

There are undoubtedly many interesting 
facts connected with this subject in the pos- 
session of telegraphers in the different sec- 
tions of the country, that would be interesting 
and useful if brought out through the medium 
of the Magazine. Many of them, to be fully 
understood, should be illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, and I should be happy to learn that 


the Magazine was receiving a patronage that 


would warrant the outlay requisite for such 
Uustrations. Yours respectfully, 


New-York, Feb. 18th, 1863. 


The Great Telegraph Case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a 8 

Ir seems that, in view of the immense im- 
portance of the facts and principles involved 
in the Telegraph case, raised on the Appeal 
of Henry O’Rielly et al., vs. Samuel F. B. 
Morse et al., the decision of the Supreme 
Court is deferred till the next session, that the 
matters in issue may be considered during the 
vacation. So the matter rests for another 
year. 

However important to the parties concerned 
that a prompé decision should be made, it is 
far more important, to the American people 
that a judgment which must materially affect 
millions of property in other patent matters 
as well as in telegraphing, should go forth to 
the public with all the sanction of well ma- 
tured consideration. The questions at issue, 
aside from their pecuniary effects on multi- 
tudes of people throughout the Union, appeal 
with peculiar force to the ,whole American 
people, inasmuch as they involve the ques- 
tion of monopoly in the business of telegraph- 
ing, as well as the validity of alleged inven- 
tions and disputed patents. 

The arguments of counsel, on both sides, 
are said to have been marked with much 
ability and great research. This much might 
be expected, from the character of those 
gentlemen. Gen. R. H. Gillet, formerly Soli- 
citor of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Senator Chase, of Ohio, argued the 
case for the appellants. Mr. Gifford, of this 
city, with Messrs. Campbell and Harding, of 
Philadelphia, all men of mark in patent mat- 
ters, contended for the appellees.— V. Y. 
Express. | 


— 0e 


The Great Work of tho Age. 


Intercommunication of the Atlantic and Pacific States, 
across our own Territories. 
(Proposed Establishment of a Highway and Line of Bettle- 
ments, with Telegraphs and Railroads.) 


THE project foreshadowed in this caption, as 
was remarked in O’Rielly’s Memorial to Con- 
gress,* may, in its immense and manifold 
influences, challenge comparison with any 
system of policy (aside from questions of 
personal liberty and national independence) 
now under discussion in this Confederacy or 
any other nation of the world.” 

t rejoices us now to witness the recent 
comprehensive and statesmanlike manifesto, 
in which Col. Benton has again presented to 
his countrymen his views upon these all-im- 
portant questions questions which, in their 
relation to each other and in their connection 
with the general and enduring interests of our 


* Vide first number of American Telegraph Magazine: 
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vast Confederacy, may be preéminently dis- 
tinguished as the true ‘AMERICAN SYSTEM.” 

The failure of all projects lately before Con- 
gress in reference to the matters mentioned, 
leaves a clear field for the consideration of 
Benton’s propositions ; and it was partly with 
reference to his influence upon these particu- 
lar questions, that we seized the opportunity 
in our October number to congratulate the 
public upon the election of the veteran states- 
man to a seat in the popular branch of the 
Federal Legislature. In chronicling his elec- 
tion as a Representative, we then added, and 
now repeat, that “many who differed from 
Col. Benton on some of the various exciting 
questions which divided the community during 
his long senatorial career, rejoice most -cor- 
dially at his election to the popular branch of 
Congress at the present time, and under exist- 
ing circumstances—believing, as they do, that 
no man is better qualified to conduct the war- 
fare which all good citizens should now unite 
in waging against the corruptions that are 
literally overwhelming some branches of the 
public service. Unless we totally misappre- 
hend the character and intentions of Col. 
Benton in reéntering the stormy field of politi- 
cal life at his advanced age, we may safely 
predict that, remarkable as has been his long 
and eventful senatorial career, his course in 
the House of Representatives will most es- 
sentially signalize his character as the cham- 
pion of governmental reform, while formin 
an era in the history of the popular branch 
of our Federal Legislature.” 

But we will not longer delay the reader 
from a perusal of Col. Benton’s statements; 
save with the remark that the magnificence 
of the propositions is characteristically illus- 
. trated by reference to all that has been or is 
likely to be most enduring in the history of 
human improvement. Here are all the ex- 
tracts we can now crowd into our pages: 


Magnificence of the Enterprise. 


“It is a work for posterity and for three 
continents,” says Col. Benton; and we 
should elevate ourselves to the grandeur of 
the occasion. The main street in the city 
which Alexander the Great founded to super- 
sede Tyre in the East India trade, was five 
miles long and a thousand feet wide, with a 
colonnaded and covered footway of one hun- 
dred feet on each side. There were men of 
ample ideas in those times, and still it was not 
the age that built the pyramids. ‘From the 
summit of those pyramids,’ said the con- 
queror of the Mamelukes, ‘forty centuries 
look down upon us.’ The time will come 
when forty centuries may look back upon this 
road; and they should not be left to repine at 
the improvidence which would dwindle it to 


the petty calculations of jobbers, corporators, 
and speculators. . 

“In view of the magnitude of this work; in 
view of our dominion over the public lands 
from Missouri to California; in view of the 
immensity of travel and business upon it, great 
at the start, and to increase for a longer time 
than the pyramids have stood; I propose to 
have the plan of this road, or rather systems 
of roads, on a scale commensurate to its future 
destiny, be that as great asit may. I propose 
to reserve a tract of a mile wide for all sorts 
of roads, rail and macadamized, and a plain 
old English road, such as we have been accus- 
tomed to all our lives, on which the farmer in 
his wagon, or on his horse, and driving his 
cattle, may go without tax or fear, with none 
to run over him, or make him jump out of the 
way under the penalty of being crushed. We 
shall want tracks for many railways, necessary 
in future time, and all unconnected and inde- 
pendent of each other. No monopolies on 
such a mighty line of travel and transporta- 
tion. Two margins of a hundred feet each 
should be reserved for independent and rival 
telegraphic lines. 

“I have said the public lands on the line of 
the road will build it. Ten or twelve miles on 
each side will build it, on the preémption prin- 
ciple, $1.25 an acre; and the meritorious set- 
tlers upon that principle will be the guard to 
protect it, the hands to help to make it, and 
the cultivators to help furnish supplies to the 
laborers. When done, it should be free; that 
is, no tolls upon it; a road of that length will 
not bear tolls, except slight, to keep it in re- 
pair. A transit duty on foreign commerce—a 
slight charge, such as all nations exact from 
foreign commerce traversing its .territory— 
would be the proper source for the repairs 
which would become necessary; and thus 
Europe would indemnify us for the use of the 
road. 


Character and Construction of the Lines. 


Regarding it as certain that the road is to 
be made, I now add some observations upon 
its character and construction; believing that 

erroneous ideas prevail upon these points, 
which the public good requires to be corrected. 
I am opposed to all schemes of making a job of 
the work—against mixing public and private 
interests—against furnishing the means of 
| making the road to jobbers, and then letting 
them own it, and charge the people double 
upon condition of carrying for the Federal 
Government free. I hold that it should be 
made by the United States, so far as their 
territory extends, (which would be almost the 
whole distance on the Central route,) leaving 
the two ends, where it would go through 
States, to the operation of State laws and State 
authority. This would be from the Missouri 
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State line at the mouth of the Kanzas, to a 
point on the California State line, opposite the 
end of the Sierra Nevada at Walker's Pass, a 
distance of 211 degrees of longitude, equal to 
about 1200 miles, (56 miles to a degree in that 
latitude,) with a southern deflection, as it went 
west, of 34 degrees. This would be the main 
body of the work, leaving the two ends to 
roads to be made under State authority, and 
which are already projected, and in some 
degree commenced both in California and Mis- 
souri. In the meantime, and as a permanent 
help and resource at each end of the road, 
there is now steamboat transportation of se- 
veral hundred miles at each end, from San 
Francisco half way up the San Joaquin or 
more; from St. Louis to the mouth of the 
Kanzas, and up it (as soon as the new Territory 
is established) several hundred miles farther. 
Stages also, and all the usual land conveyances 
would be at each end of the national territorial 
road. 


My idea is, that the road should be built by 


the United States, by the creation of a stock 
hypothecated upon the public lands, and 
payable at a fixed period at the Federal 
Treasury; and that an adequate force should 
be put upon it to do the work at once. We 
think nothing of levying an army of fifty or a 
hundred thousand men for a war; here is an 
object of more moment to the United States 
and to the wortp than many wars; and I 
should be in favor of seeing an army of laborers 
employed upon.it at once, and the work done 
in seven years, instead of piddling at it for a 
lifetime. And why not? We can have the 
money and the men; and on a line of 1200 
miles there would be room for 50,000 men to 
work, without elbowing each other. 
only be 40 men to the mile. The preémption 
system would give the money and the settlers 
—the right kind of settlers—men who would 
defend themselves from Indians, and raise pro- 
visions for the supply of the road, and occupy 
it on both sides, and from one end to the other, 
the first season they were allowed to do so. 

The Indian title should be extinguished on 
a breadth of fifty to one hundred miles, and a 
mile reserved for the different tracks of rail- 
roads, and for a common road, and for tele- 
graphic lines, 


Opposition to Log-rolling Plans of Construction. 


Irepeat : I deem all schemes of making this 
road by a mixture of public and private means; 
giving lands or money to companies to make 
it, and then let them own it; conveying for 
the United States gratis, and doubling upon 
the people to make it up; getting, in addition 
to their other profits, interest upon the cost 
of construction, and which cost was defrayed 
by the United States; and all this crowned 
with a monopoly of the road; I deem all such 


It would 


schemes to be fundamentally unwise, unjust to 
the community, impolitic, and vicious. I hold 
that the United States should build the road 
and the fixtures, and let out the use of it for 
periods of seven or ten years to contractors, 
who will carry all freight, public and private, 
and all passengers, individual and govern- 
mental, at the same rate—the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder to take the contract and furnish his 
own cars and run them; and if under-bid at 
the end of this time, or superseded, the suc- 
cessor to take all his stock at a valuation. 

It is an illusion and a cheat to suppose that 
contractors will carry for the United States 
gratis. They will get their pay somewhere, 
and ought; and the, fair way, and the onl 
intelligible way, and the only way for eac 
party to know what they are about, is for the 
United States to pay like an individual for all 
that is done for it> It is the only way to save 
the people from being oppressed and plundered. 
Besides, what is the government—our govern- 
ment—but the people? Why rob one pocket 
to put in the other? Why rob individuals in 
detail, to give to the community as a govern- 
ment, especially when it is very certain that 
the individuals doubly charged will never get 
back any part of their money? The United 
States pay their ocean steamers for all they 
carry, and that enormously, and to the estab- 
lishment of oppressive monopolies; why not 
pay their land steamers fairly and equitably, 
instead of throwing the burden upon the tra- 
velling and the business community? This 
road is to be a long one, and intended for 
universal use, and travel and freight upon it 
should be made as cheap as possible. Besides 
our own trade and our travel, the trade and 
travel of Europe with Asia should go upon it. 
A free road—that is to say, a road which, like 
the ocean or a river, charges nothing for its 
use—is the first great step towards cheap 
transportation; and for the Government to pay 
like individuals is the second and completing 
step to that cheapness. 


Legislation requisite for establishing the proposed Lines of 
l Communication, 

I have mentioned one step taken by Con- 
gress at its late session towards the accom- 
plishment ofthis great object—theappropriation 
for surveys. I have to mention another which 
will operate in favor of the Central route—the 
appropriation for extinguishing Indian titles 
west of Missouri, and which will free the way 
from the encumbrance of Indians, and open 
the land to preémption settlers. I was in 
hopes to have been able to haye added a third 
step in its favor, and the most important of 
all—that of extending the protection of law 
and government to the whole country between 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, by estab- 
lishing the new Territory on the Kansas and 
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the Grand Platte, and laying it open to settle- 
ment this spring; but the bill failed in the 
Senate, (after having passed the House of Re- 
presentatives by more than two to one,) not 
for want of a majority in the Senate in its 
favor, nor want of time, but because it was 
not brought forward in time. The Territorial 
Committee reported it promptly to the Senate, 
in company with the additional Oregon Ter- 
ritorial bill; but not being called up until near 
the close of the session, it fell before the kind 
of opposition which is then always fatal—that 
of a threatened debate. It will pass at the 
next session. i 
I have to regret that there was no appro- 
priation for the construction of a common road 
from Missouri to California at this session. 
I do not mean to regret the loss of a propo- 
sition to give land to a company to make and 
protect such a road; on the contrary, I re- 
joice at the loss of that proposition. Ifit had 
peg it would have become the prey of job- 
ers, and would have ended in cheating, op- 
pression, fraud, and monopoly. The way to 
make the common road is for the Government 
to do it by an appropriation of money, and 
leave its support and protection to the working 
‘people who would settle upon it under the 
preémption system. This common road is 
now a want and a necessity for our California 
and Oregon emigration. Forty or fifty thou- 
sand go annually from the frontiers of Mis- 
souri to these territories, travelling without 
a tree blazed or a sign-post put up by the 
Federal Government, exposed to every species 
of suffering and danger, and now actually 
marking out the whole way by the graves 
of the dead. The Federal Government pays 
millions for ocean steamers to England, France, 
Germany, Panama — millions for the protection 
of foreign commerce upon every sea; keeps a 
squadron upon the coast of Africa for the pro- 
tection of the negroes from kidnappers; but 
t does nothing for a common road upon its 
own territory, from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific; leaves its citizens to grope their way 
through the wilderness, guided by the graves 
of their predecessors, and adding to the num- 
ber by their own. I will try and do something 
for this common road next year, and have 
stages, and horse-mails, and telegraph lines 
put upon it for use at once, while building the 
railroad, to which it would be a great help, for 
they would run together. 


Concluding Appeal. 


Citizens—it is thirty years since J first 
began to write and to speak on this subject 
of American and Asiatic communication, and 
in favor of a “North American Road to In- 
dia,” and then declared, with the confidence 
which belongs to conviction founded on evi- 
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dence, that the road would be made “ imme- 
diately if aided by the Federal Government; 
eventually by the progress of events and the 
Sorce of public opinion, even without that aid.” 
The time has come for the fulfilment of that 
confident prediction. Events have advanced 
beyond my foresight. Not only Oregon, but 
all California is ours. We hold seventeen 
degrees of latitude on the western coast of 
North America, and have a State and Territory 
there, great American communities, where the 
idea was ridiculed when I first came to Con- 
gress. Public opinion is now declared—has 
become universal—and is triumphant. Con- 
gress is beginning to move under its stimulus; 
politicians are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

But what is more than Congress and the 
politicians, isthe PEOPLE and the BUSINESS POWER 
ofthe Union. Both these great springs of action 
are for the road; and not in the West alone, 
but out to the Atlantic shore; and thus a 
sense of interest combines with national con- 
siderations in stimulating its construction. 

Behold the extended and ramified system 
of railways from the Mississippi to the Atlantic! 
What is it but an extended fan, the top on 
the Atlantic coast, the spokes converging to 
St. Louis; and the road to San Francisco the 
handle to that fan, in the extension of which 
every western and every Atlantic road would 
find its own participation in the splendid com- 
merce of Western America and Eastern Asia | 


—_0-@ e 


Telegraphs along Railroads—indispensable for 
Business and Safety. 

Smarr as we Yankees consider ourselves, 
the “outside barbarians” are ahead of us in 
some few particulars. For instance—some of 
our American railroads yet neglect to supply 
themselves with Telegraphic facilities for man- 
aging the business along their lines; while in 
France, as well as in England, “the Tele- 
graph,” according to the report of the cele- 
brated Le Verrier, “ is considered an indispen- 
sable appendage of the railroad.” 

We are glad to find that the American rail- 
roads generally are endeavoring now to secure 
the Telegraphic facilities which they have long 
neglected. Projects are now under way for 
erecting Telegraphs for railroad purposes 
along most of the principal railroads in the 
Union. The example of the New-York and 
Erie Railroad, one of the largest and most 
powerful companies, is having salutary effect 
in stimulating other companies to go and do 
likewise.” Such is the high appreciation in 
which that company hold the advantages of 
the Telegraph, that they actually constructed 
one at their own expense along the whole 
route, between New-York and Dunkirk, nearly 
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five hundred, miles, exclusively for the transac- 
tion of their own railroad business; the run- 
ning of their trains and other important 
matters being regulated instantly by lightning 
along their whole line. 

The New-York and Erie Railroad Company 
are so sensible of the advantage of having a 
Telegraph always at command, that they 
refuse the profit which might result from 
transacting Telegraphic business for other 
parties, and employ a double set of telegraph- 
ers, for night as well as day service, for the 
sole purpose of transmitting orders and infor- 
mation concerning the business of the Rail- 
road Company alone. (As there is another 
Telegraph Line nearly along the whole route, 
the public do not suffer any damage from this 
exclusiveness.) As an important illustration 
of this subject, we republish a circular issued 
by Mr. Minot, Superintendent of the Railroad 
Company : 

New-York, Oct. 26, 1852. 

Hereafter, no messages must be received by 
any operator for transmission over the Tele- 
graph of this Railroad, unless they are to or 
from an employee of the Company and upon 
the business of the Company; excepting, that 
in case of the sickness or death of any person, 
or in case search is desired to be made for miss- 


ing baggage or freight, paid messages will- 


be received from those wishing it. It must 
be clearly understood that messages included 
in this exception are entirely as a matter of 
accommodation; that those pertaining to the 
Company’s business must have precedence 
over them ; and that the Company will not be 
responsible for their delivery. 
Caas. Minot, Sup't. 
L. G. TILLorsoN, Telegraph Sup't. 


ln connection with this subject, we 
may add that the “Committee appointed by 
the New-York Legislature, to examine and re- 
port on the causes of Railroad Accidents, and 
the means of preventing their recurrence, &c.,” 
have, in their report to the Legislature, repub- 
lished O’Rielly’s circular (which appeared in 
the first number of this Magazine,) about a 
Railway Telegraph System, indicating the 
extent to which lightning may be used for 
regulating the operations of steam on rail- 
roads, | 
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British-American Telegraphs - especially the Cana- 
dian Lines. 


Tue increasing attention to Telegraphic 
enterprise in the Canadas must be gratifying 
to “the profession” and the community gen- 
erally, as well as satisfactory to the companies 
and persons most immediately concerned in 
the Canadian lines. Extend Telegraphic 
routes in any direction you choose, in Canada 
or any other country, and you not only bene- 


fit the region through which those exten- 
sions are constructed, but add to the facilities, 
and increase the business and profits of lines 
previously existing all over the contiguous ter- 
ritories; as you enable the people of Canada 
to connect and correspond more readily with 
their friends and business correspondents in 
the United States, &c. 

1. Evidences of this increasing interest in 
Telegraphic affairs is furnished us in sundry 
communications from Canada concerning the' 
contents and circulation of the American 
Telegraph Magazine in that country. 

2. In addition to the tribute we have ren- 
dered on former occasions to the indefatigable 
official services of Q. S. Woop, Esq., the Su- 
perintendent of the Montreal Telegraph Com- 
pany’s lines, (whose Tariffs were advertised in 
our last number,) we have now to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of orders from him to supply 
copies of the Magazine to all the Telegrap 
offices within range of his supervision—which 
orders are accompanied with the expression 
of “a hope” on his part, that he “will be able 
still further to encourage our enterprise.” 

3. In this connection, we may acknowledge 
the receipt of another order from J. D. 
Purkis, Esq., Superintendent of the British 
North American Electric Telegraph Associa- 
tion ;” to which order he adds the following 
remark :—‘“‘ The Telegraph Magazine supplies 
a want long felt by all interested in Tele- 
graphic matters; and has my sincere wishes 
for success.” ` 

lt will afford us pleasure to hear from 
the above-named gentlemen, and from any 
others engaged in their respective lines, con- 
cerning any matters wherein this Magazine 
may be considered useful in disseminating 
intelligence interesting to the “Telegraphic 
world in general, and to themselves in par- 
ticular.” 


— 2 ek — 


The Talking Telegraph talked about Difference of 
Opinion. 
Office of The Magnetic Telegraph aoe 
Philadelptia, March 7th, 1853, 
DonaLp MANN, Esq., Editor of the Telegraph Magazine. 

As your Magazine aims to be the vehicle 
of facts with reference to our profession, any 
expression which is liable, even, to convey 
a false impression should be corrected. 

In the January number we notice an ex- 
tract from the Tribune, which comes under 
this category. The “Talking Telegraph,” as 
you remark, is no new thing. ‘The point we 
wish to make is, that no increase of speed 
no higher degree of accuracy—no economy, 
except in the saving of paper, (an inconsidera- 
ble item, when the advantages of a check 
upon the transmitting as well as the receiv- 
ing operator, and the fixing of responsibility 
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where it belongs, are considered,) can be at- 
tained by the substitution in question. 

The “sounds” are an excellent auziliary to 
the “signs,” and vice versa ; but the “written 
evidence,” to which you allude in another 
connection, could not have existed, had not 
both eyes and ears been in service. 

With reference to retrenchment in the num- 
ber of operators, you are aware that-the arti- 
cle is erroncous. On “The Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company’s” lines, at least, no operator 
requires the aid of an amanuensis. Ag the 
limit of speed is the facility of the penman, 
how can it matter whether the eye, the ear, 
or both are in requisition ? OPERATOR, 

Telegraph Legislation in Canada. 

WE are indebted to the Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie, member. of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, for a copy of a bill to “amend the act 
of incorporation of the British North Ameri- 
can Electric Telegraph Association.” 

The proposed amendment, which will doubt- 
less become a law, allows an increase of the 
capital of the Company, for the purpose of 
extending their lines from Quebec to Montreal, 
“along the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
or by the eastern townships, as the stock- 
holders may elect, and to the United States 
boundary, at such places and in such diree- 
tion as may be chosen by the said Company, 
and to construct station-houses and obser- 
vatories at the terminations, and at such other 
places on the said line and lines of Telegraph, 
as they may deem expedient.” 

It is proposed to change the time of the 
annual meeting for choosing officers from the 
second Thursday in January to the second 
Thursday in February. 

Another provision is, that it shall be law- 
ful for the said Company to contract debts 
not exceeding one half of the amount of their 
capital stock; and all evidences of debts is- 
sued by the said Company shall be issued 
and signed by the President and Treasurer. 

We question the expediency of au- 
thorizing this debt- contracting power. On 
the contrary, we would earnestly warn all 
stockholders to watch careſully against the 
imposition of debts on their companies, in the 
United States, as well as the Canadas and 
elsewhere. 

By saying this, we mean no disrespect to 
the officers of the Company above named. 
Our remark is of general application. We 
have seen valuable lines sacrificed for com- 
5 small debts, and then bought up 

y some of the parties whose operations 
plunged the concern into the debts for which 
the lines were thus wrested from the owner- 
ship and control of the original stockholders. 
And we fear that similar schemes are now in 


process of fulfilment on some highly impor- 
tant rout s in the United States. Let stock- 
holders be watchful. 


—— 68 


Telegraphic Testimonial to the Memory of Wash- 
ington. 


Binghamton, March 4th, 1852. 
To the Editor of the American Telegraph Magazine. 

Dear Sır :—I saw in your Magazine for No- 
vember last, a hint that the various Telegraph 
Companies in this country present a block to 
the Washington Monument, and that they set 
apart the earnings of their lines on the 22d day 
of February for that purpose. I have seen 
nothing since in relation to it. 

I did hope that some steps touching the 
matter would have been taken before this. 
It is a subject that every American citizen 
feels a deep interest in: and if nothing has 
been done about the matter, allow me to sug- 
gest that some plan of this kind be adopted— 
that is to say:. Let some one or more gentle- 
men of each line in the country be invited to 
act as a committee to solicit and collect, of 
each and every practical telegrapher, a sum 
not exceeding two dollars, for the purpose 
aforesaid. Yourself, or some other tele- 
grapher, acting as trustee, to whom all sub- 
scriptions shall be sent, until such times as a 
committee can be raised, whose duty it shall 
be to take charge of the funds collected, and 
procure a suitable block, with appropriate 
device, &c. l 

I feel confident every telegrapher would be 
very glad. to have an opportunity of contrib- 
uting his mite to so laudable a purpose. I 
feel assured that a sum sufficient may be 
raised to get a block second to none, and equal 
to any one yet presented. 

I, for one, although humble, shall feel that 
it will be the noblest gift of my life to contri- 
bute my share (let it be a large or small, 
amount) to so patriotic an enterprise. 

I hope to see soon other and abler men 
take hold of the subject. 

Yours magnetically, 
G. W. SKINNER. 


——_—-4 ¢ — 


Extraordinary Electrical Experiments on the 
Human System. 

Tar phenomena of electricity are beginning 
to receive proper attention in the publications 
of the Medical Faculty, and we trust that the 
subject will soon receive a far greater degree of 
consideration than it now receives in the prac- 
tical duties of the profession. The limited 
application of electricity indicates what may 
be realized from it when it becomes more 
fully identified as a portion of the Materia 
Medica. We quote a suggestive article on 
this subject from the Journal of Organic and 
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Medical Chemistry, by B. Brown Williams, 
M. D., as follows: 7 

“ The subject of electricity has had a place in 
the mind of the philosopher, if not the phy- 
siologist, since its influence was discovered in 
the attractive power of the lodestone. Its 
subtlety, and property of almost infinite ex- 
pansion, places it beyond the reach of the 
analyzing power of chemistry. Therefore its 
difficulty of comprehension is evident, as well 
as the reason that the most learned have dif- 
fered materially concerning the part which it 
plays in nature as well as in man. All the 
experiments, with the best machinery that 
could be invented for its special application, 
have not as yet satisfied many that it is iden- 
tical with the nervous fluid. When the im- 
mortal Franklin reached forth his hand, as it 
were, and plucked it from the clouds, proving 
its identity with lightning, no little speculation 
would have been saved had he proved, also, 
its identity with the nervous fluid. Late ex- 
periments, however, have gone far in this 
direction; and many are now strongly inclined 
to give electricity a high place in the economy 
of human existence, as well as its voltaic in- 
fluence in animals. The mechanical world 
presents to us on every hand the power of its 
forces to produce motion. The chemist ac- 
knowledges its primary solvency in his labor- 
atory; the philosopher is disposed to charge 
to its agency the motion of all worlds. But 
these do not settle the point of its identity 
with the nervous fluid. All agree that the 
nervous fluid fills an indispensable indication 
in human life, Therefore, as we do not won- 
der what lightning is, since the experiments 
of Franklin, neither shall we wonder what 
that agent is which gives tonicity and strength 
to the body by its circulation within the nerv- 
ous system, when its identity with the nerv- 
ous fluid shall be satisfactorily proved. We 
hope, therefore, that some bold and daring 
spirit will understandingly draw additional 
knowledge from the great storehouse of na- 
ture, and present such facts as may have a 
tendency to relieve the present: speculations 
upon this point. 

„This is what the physiologist wants. He 
wants to be enabled to inform the student 
what that principle of nature is, which at one 
moment flushes the cheek, and the next leaves 
it pale and cadaverous. He says to the stu- 
dent of medicine, Here are the veins and arte- 
ries: they are for the purpose of circulating 
venous and arterial blood ; but he cannot, with 
the present knowledge of physical science, 
say to him, Here are the nerves in which cir- 
culates this or that kind of fluid. Hence, ex- 
periments in this direction are imperatively 
demanded to fill the present indications of 
medical science. All the different sciences, 
just at this moment, seem to unbosom them- 


selves to the inspection of man, so that nature 
has yielded her most active and aérial agent 
to his mechanical ingenuity, telegraphically 
and otherwise; and why not electricity open 
its bosom also, and show by analogy the na- 
ture of the true nervous fluid, that the student 
may know what it is that will codperate with 
his prescriptions in the cure of disease, when 
he shall become a physician? Certainly. the 
office of the nervous system is but little un- 
derstood, and will remain so until the true 
doctrine of its nervo-vital stimuli is settled by 
legitimate experiments. There is a something 
in this system which plays a vital part, as 
much in the foot, comparatively, as in the 
head; as much in the lungs as in the blood- 
vessels, and as much in the thought as in the 
secretions of any physical organ. Its author- 
ity, whatever it may be, is unquestionable, as 
it seems thus to claim all the mental as well 
as physical operations as its own. In nature, 
electricity is said to be, either positively or 
negatively, in every atom of matter; and 
some have gone so far as to say, there is 
enough in one drop of water, when chemically 
decomposed, to charge seven hundred thou- 
sand Leyden jars, one of which possesses suf- 
ficient power to knock a man down. There 
is a similarity between the presence of the 
electric fluid in nature, and what is now sup- 
posed to be the nervous fluid in man. The 
one is every where; as much around and in 
the distant nebulæ of Laplace and Herschel 
as around and in this globe, the other as much 
in the circumference of the being of man as in 
the centre. 
“Another similarity is the velocity of each. 
If a man was long enough, so that his head 
could be in Maine, and his feet in Louisiana, 
we have every reason to believe that an im- 
pression made upon his foot would reach his 
brain with the quickness of electricity. The 
impression here would be outstripped only by 
thought. We might pursue the relative cha- 
racteristics of each almost ad infinitum ; but 
as that would not give satisfactory evidence of 
its identity with the nervous fluid, we will 
present for the interest of the reader a series 
of very interesting experiments which have a 
strong bearing in this direction. At present, 
however, we would remark that it is not our 
purpose to show that the vital stimulus of the 
nerves is electricity or galvanism, but to call 
attention to a subject in which we have long 
been deeply interested. It is a subject, we 
think, that deserves its legitimate position in 
physiology as well as philosophy. Notwith- 
standing it has from the commencement of the 
world filled the high and important office in 
nature which learned men seem now to assign 
it, as well as being present, above, below, 
around, and in us, yet its discovery, sh Be 
step, may be said to be accidental. Convul- 
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sions accidentally discovered in the limbs of a 
dead frog, originally suggested to Galvani the 
study of certain phenomena which, from him, 
have been styled Galvanic. He ascribed the 
movements of the dead frog to an electrical 
fluid, or a power innate in the living frame or 
capable of being evolved by it, which he de- 
nominated animal electricity. This science, 
however, seems to be indebted to Volta for 
the most brilliant discoveries of its principles. 
He advanced powerful arguments against the 
deductions of Galvani. The muscular con- 
vulsions and ‘other phenomena in the dead 
frog he referred to the powers of common 
electricity, by arrangements previously un- 
thought of by the scientific world. Here, 
then, we find two scientific minds differing 
materially about what appears to be a very 
simple experiment. 

« We repeat that it is nothing strange that 
this difference of opinion should have existed, 
and even at this day should continue to exist 


among scientific men, in consequence of its 


aérified distance from grosser matter. We 

insert the following from an interesting vol- 

ume by Dr. Macintosh, which will no doubt 

be read with interest, as it is physically to the 
oint: 

“<The experiments of Dr. Philip, per- 
formed in Glasgow, upon the body of a con- 
demned murderer, in November, 1817, led 
him to declare that galvanism seems capable 
of performing all the functions of the nervous 
influence in the animal economy. The sub- 
ject of these experiments was a middle-sized, 

. athletic, and extremely muscular man, about 
thirty years of age. He was suspended from 
the gallows nearly an hour, and made no con- 
vulsive struggle after he had dropped. He 
was brought to the anatomical theatre of our 
University in about ten minutes after he was 
cut down. His face had a perfectly natural 

aspect, being neither livid nor tumefied; and 
there was no dislocation of the neck. Dr. 

Jeffray, the distinguished Professor of Ana- 

tomy, having on the preceding day requested 

me to perform the galvanic experiments, I 

sent to his theatre with this view, next morn- 
ing, my minor voltaic battery, consisting of 

270 pairs of four-inch plates, with wires of 

communication, and pointed metallic rods 
with insulating handles for the more commo- 
dious application of the electric power. About 
five minutes before the police officers arrived 
with the body, the battery was charged with 

a dilute nitro-sulphuric acid, which speedily 

brought it into a state of intense action. The 
dissections were skilfully executed by Mr. 

Marshal, under the superintendence of the 

Professor. ; 

“Experiment first.—A large incision was 
made into the nape of the neck, close behind 
the occiput. The posterior half of the Atlas 


vertebra was then removed by bone-forceps, 
when the spinal marrow was brought into 
view; a profuse flow of liquid blood rushed 
from the wound, inundating the floor; a con- 
siderable incision was at the same time made 
in the left hip, through the great gluteal mus- 
cle, so as to bring the sciatic nerve into sight, 
and a small cut was made in the heel; from 
neither of these did any blood flow. The 
pointed rod was connected with one end of 
the spinal marrow, while the other rod was 
applied to the sciatic nerve; every muscle of 
the body was immediately agitated with con- 
vulsive movements resembling a violent shud- 
dering from cold; the left side was most pow- 
erfully convulsed at every renewal of the 
electrical contact. On moving the second rod 
from the hip to the heel, the knee being pre- 
viously bent, the leg was thrown out with 
such violence as nearly to overturn one of the 
assistants, who in vain attempted to prevent 
its extension. 

“Experiment second. The left phrenic nerve 
was now laid bare at the outer edge of the 
sterno-thyroideus muscle, from three to four 
inches above the clavicle; the cutaneous in- 
cision having been made by the side of the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus. Since this nerve is 
distributed to the diaphragm, and since it 
communicates with its head through the 
eighth pair, it was expected, by transmitting 
the galvanie power along it, that the respira- 
tory process would be renewed. Accordingly, 
a small incision having been made under the 
cartilage of the seventh rib, the point of one 
insulating rod was brought into contact with 
the great head of the diaphragm, while the 
other point was applied to the phrenic nerve 
in the neck. This muscle, the main agent in 
respiration, was instantly contracted, but with 
less force than was expected. Satisfied, from , 
ample experience on the living body, that 
more powerful effects can be produced, in 
galvanic excitation, by leaving the extreme 
communicating rods in close contact with the 
parts to be operated on, while the electric 
chain or circuit is completed by running the 
end of the wires along the top of the plates 
in the last trough of either pole, the other 
wire being steadily immersed in the last 
cell of the opposite pole, I had recourse to this 
method.. The success of it was truly wonder- 
ful. Full, nay, laborious breathing instantly 
commenced. The chest neavea and fell; the 
belly was protruded and again collapsed with 
the relaxing and retiring diaphragm. This 
process was continued without interruption, 
as long as I continued the electric discharge. 

“ ‘Fn the judgment of many scientific gentle- 
men who witnessed the scene, this respiratory 
experiment was perhaps the most striking 
ever made with a philosophical apparatus.. 


| Let it also be remembered that for full half an 
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hour before this period, the body had been 
well drained of its blood, and the spinal mar- 
row severely lacerated. No pulsation could 
be perceived, meanwhile, at the heart or wrist; 
but it may be supposed that but for the eva- 
cuation of the blood, the essential stimulus of 
that organ, this phenomenon might also have 
occurred. 

66 ¢ Ezperiment third.--The supra-orbital nerve 
was laid bare in the forehead, as it issues 
through the supraciliary foramen in the eye- 
brow. The one conducting rod being applied 
to it, and the other to the heel, most extraor- 
dinary grimaces were exhibited every time 
that the electric discharges were made by 
running the wire in my hand along the edge 
of the last trough, from the 220th to the 227th 
pair of plates. Thus, fifty shocks, each greater 
than the preceding one, were given in two se- 
conds. Every muscle in his countenance was 
simultaneously thrown into fiendful action; 
rage, horror, despair, anguish, and ghastly 
smiles, united their hideous expressions in the 
murderer’s face, surpassing far the wildest re- 
presentations of a Fuseli or a Kean. At this 
period, several of the spectators were forced to 
leave the apartment from terror or sickness, 
and one gentleman fainted. 

“ ‘Experiment fourth. The last galvanic ex- 
periment consisted in transmitting the electric 
power from the spinal marrow to the ulnar 
nerve as it passes by the internal condyle at 
the elbow. The fingers now moved nimbly, 
like those of a violin performer. An assist- 
ant, who tried to close the fist, found the hand 
to open forcibly in spite of his efforts. When 
the one rod was applied to a slight incision in 
the tip of the forefinger, it extended instantly; 
and, from the convulsive agitation of the arm, 
he seemed to point to the different spectators, 
some of whom thought he had come to life. 
About an hour was spent in these operations. 

“ It would, perhaps, be as well to state, that 
the positive pole, or wire connected with the 
zinc end of the battery, was that which was 
applied to the nerve; and the negative, or 
that connected with the copper end, was that 
applied to the muscle. This is a matter of 
primary importance in conducting such expe- 
riments. These, it would seem, should be 
enough to satisfy any reasonable mind that 
electric action is vitally concerned as a moving 
principle in man. | 

„When we couple such experiments, scien- 
tific as they are, with the following, they speak 
their own electro-vital language. Bring parts 
of a warm-blooded and of a cold-blooded ani- 
mal into contact—as the nerve and muscle of 
a frog with the bloody flesh of the neck of a 
newly slain ox,—and we have produced from 
their contact, because of the different condi- 
tions of each, the most powerful muscular 
contraction, Such effects as these appear 


pointed, and seem to force the conclusion that 
animals depend upon this agent for their vital 
conditions and movements. Its vital author- 
ity in the nervous system, on the part of 
many has not as yet been acknowledged; but 
it cannot be denied that physiology as well as 
philosophy is beginning to unbosom itself for 
its reception. The main objection, however, 
to its thorough dominion in the nerves, as of 
the blood in the veins and arteries, seems to 
be, that if it be admitted in a physical sense, 
its claims to the intellectual development of 
man will also become positive. Whether such 
objections stand in the way of the electrical 
hypothesis of the nervous system, it is not for 
us to say; but one thing is clear, that some 
agent is concerned in conveying impressions 
to and from the mind; and when the mind is 
surrounded with emotions of fear, those emo- 
tions vitally affect the fluid of the nerves, 
whatever that fluid may be. Ifa piece of zinc 
be applied to the tongue, and þe at the same 
time in contact with a piece of silver which 
touches any part of the lining of the mouth, 


‘nostrils, ears, urethra, or anus, the sensation 


of taste is felt on the tongue. If the experi- 
ment be inverted, by applying the silver to the. 
tongue, the irritation produced by the zinc is 
not sensible, except in the mouth and the 
urethra, and is in those instances very slight. 
If a piece of zinc alone, finely polished, be 
applied to the ball of the eye, the brightness 
of the flash seems to correspond with the sur- 
face of contact of silver with the tongue, pa- 
late, fauces, or cheek. The same will happen 
when the silver is applied to the eye. We 
might give other experiments, which prove 
what they do prove in relation to this agency; 
but presume enough has been penned at pre- 
sent to prepare the reader to go more freely 
into the investigation of this interesting subject 
in future. 

“ We ask the reader to look at all the experi- 
ments carefully—weigh them in their specific 
effects upon matter—consider the agent which 
so much astonishes every one, even in making 
a dead man, during its positive presence, al- 
most rise and walk,—and then ask himself the 
question, Has the world given to that agent its 
specific influence in that most interesting and 
collateral branch of medicine, physiology !” 


— 2 — 


Competition in Telegraphing- Monopoly System in 
Nova Scotia. 

TRE is certainly no one question on which 
the American people are more decided than 
on the subject of preventing monopoly in tele- 
graphing. Controversies for several years 
strikingly illustrate this fact. The attempt of 
Morse’s Patentees’ or some of them, to dis- 
criminate between dispatches, and to reject 
some, or give undue preference to others, was 
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indignantly resented by the whole commu- 
nity ; and various laws were passed in differ- 
ent States of our Union for punishing any 
Telegraphers who should refuse to transmit 
dispatches impartially for any and all persons 
who might offer and pay for them—the trans- 
mission of such dispatches to be made in the 
precise order in which they were handed and 
paid for transmission. | | 

No portion of the American people acted 
more decidedly against Telegraphic monopolies 
in those days than the editors of the ‘‘Asso- 
ciated Press” of New-York. Those editors 
were eloquent in defense of the common right 
of all persons to an equal participation in the 
benefits of Telegraphing. 

The people, generally, have not changed 
their views on this important subject, and we 
have too much respect for the “responsible 
editors” of the “Associated Press,” to believe 
that their opinions are changed, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional appearance now of articles 
with a different complexion in some of their 
editorial columns. We cannot believe that, 
while they have sustained the principle of free 
competition in telegraphing all through the 
United States, those editors can uphold the 
exercise of monopoly legislation and monopoly 
. telegraphing in one of the adjoining British 
Provinces, even though it is stated that some 
agents of the “Associated Press” have obtained 
exclusive fuvors, to a certain extent, in the 
transmission of telegraphic intelligence be- 
tween Europe and America, (which exclusive 
privileges are mentioned in articles in the 
October and January numbers of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Magazine.y 

With this preface, we now insert a Tele- 
graphic dispatch which appeared in all of the 
“Associated Presses” in New-York, on the 
18th of March, and also an article which ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the Tribune 
on the following day, commenting on the in- 
telligence furnished by the aforesaid dispatch. 

So far as the Newfoundland Electric Tele- 

ph Company,” or the Maine Telegraph 
ompany, or any other Company or Com- 
anies, are concerned in seeking for or profit- 
ing by monopoly legislation or rules of favor- 
itism, their schemes shall meet the same 
condemnation from us which, they will meet 
from the whole community when the true 
state of the case is properly understood. We 
cannot see—and the public will probably fail 
to see—why the monopoly doctrine should be 
favored by Americans on the British side of 
the frontier, when that doctrine on this side 
of the frontier is utterly condemned by the 
editors of the Associated Press, and all others 
among their countrymen. We do not believe 
the Associated Editors ask-for or desire any 
monopoly, no matter what some of their agents 
may want or assert. 
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The character of the Telegraph enterprise . 


demands that its wires should be opened im- 
partially to all who think proper to pay for 
the use of them, in the order in which the 
dispatches are offered and paid for, across the 
British-American Provinces as well as in the 
United States. And we cannot wrong the 
intelligence and correct feeling of “the peo- 
ple” of Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, by cre- 
diting any assertions to the effect that the 
“ public . sentiment” in those Provinces ap- 
proves of any Telegraph monopoly schemes, no 
matter how patiently “the people” may for a 
while endure those schemes. Why not adopt 
general laws in those Provinces, such as exist 
in many of these States, under which laws all 
persons who choose to construct Telegraph 
lines might organize companies and obtain 
right of way for the purpose ? 


Extract above alluded to. 
OPPOSITION TELEGRAPH IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Halifax, March 17th, 1853.—The attempt 
to obtain a charter from the Provincial Par- 
liament for an opposition Telegraph line from 
Halifax to the boundary of New-Brunswick, 
met with a signal failure to-day by a vote of 
67 to 16. The applicants for the charter 
vainly endeavored to excite a prejudice 
against the present Telegraph Company, of 
which the Hon. S. Cunard is President, on the 
ground of its alleged partiality to the New- 
York Associated Press. And the decision 
may be regarded as a fair expression of public 
sentiment in favor of the policy and justice of 
the existing arrangement between the Halifax 
line and the Associated Press relative to the 
transmission of the steamers’ news. 


Comment from New-York Tribune. 


Tae Nova Scotia House of Assembly have 
defeated, by a vote of 67 to 16, a bill charter- 
ing an Opposition Telegraph Company across 
that Province. This Act probably seals the 
fate of the Submarine Telegraph from New- 
foundland. The object of the projectors of 
that line was to get this charter, with a view 
to an exclusive line from St. John, Newfound- 
land, into the United States. This refusal of 
the Nova Scotia Legislature to grant them a 
charter, quashes for the present their efforts, 
and we presume will arrest the construction 
of the submarine portion of the line. The en- 
terprise was started by and is in the hands of 
a man who was formerly connected with the 
regular line from Halifax, and has been pushed 
quite as much from a spirit of opposition to 
that line as from any other motive. If the 
submarine line from Newfoundland can only 
be used to bring grist to the mill of the line 
which it was really intended to rival, we take 
it that it will not be constructed, at least by 
its original projectors. 


— 
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Condemnation of Discreditable Tricks” played off 
upon the Telegraph, the Press, and the Public. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who styles himself “A 
Constant Reader of the Times,” and who says 
he has read carefully several articles in former 
numbers of this Magazine concerning the rela- 
tions between the Telegraph, the Press, and 
the Public,” transmits us an editorial article 
from his file of the Times, for the purpose of 
illustrating his belief, that the Editor of that 
journal will be among the first to condemn 
any and all “ monopolizing schemes” and dis- 
graceful and injurious tricks” that may be 
planned or attempted by any agents, claiming 
to belong to the Associated Press or any other 
presses, in connection with the fair and impar- 
tial transmission of Telegraphic dispatches. 

We concur with our correspondent in the 
faith he expresses respecting the Editor of the 
Times ; and we go farther than that corre- 
spondent, by expressing our confidence that 
no one of the “responsible editors of the 
Associated Press” would sanction or connive 
at any of the practices reprobated in the 
above-mentioned articles about “the Tele- 
graph, the Press, and the Public.” 

The readers of the Telegraph Magazine will 
find abundant proof in its pages that we are 
not the apologists of any monopolies or mal- 
practices on the part of any Telegraph Com- 
panies or Telegraph officers. Error and 
crime in the Telegraph system will continue 
to be reprobated by us, as they have been 
reprobated by us, regardless of the abuse 
with which we are assailed by persons con- 
nected with the lines upon which the rogue- 
ries are perpetrated. Whenever the Telegraph 
encroaches on the rights or property of the 
press or the public, (and the property of the 
press was shamefully plundered in the speci- 
fied cases, by the exposure and sale of infor- 
mation that should have been held sacred by 
the Telegraphers to whom that information 
was intrusted for transmission,) the AuRR 
CAN TeLEcRAPH Magazine” will hereafter 
prove, as it has thus far proved, true to its 
original purpose of rendering “equal and 
exact justice to all” within range of its pro- 
fessional censorship. 

Our censures are bestowed with impartiality 
upon the offending parties, whether those par- 
ties are connected with the Zelegraph or the 
Press. And we will persevere in this independ- 
ent course, with the conviction that while thus 
discharging our duty, we will ultimately and 
ere long see the Telegraph System so well 
matured in its relations with the public and 
the press, as to render less frequent the com- 
plaints which should now arouse the attention 
of all“ Telegraph Stockholders,” and all re- 
sponsible editors of the Associated Press.” 

With this preface, we comply with the 
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wishes of our correspondent by giving place 
to the article from the “Times,” in the hope 
that the editor who thus indignantly expresses 
himself will patiently investigate the subject, 
for the purpose of throwing his aid in favor 
of any plan that may seem calculated to 
remedy the complaints now frequently made 
concerning the Telegraphic System in its pre- 
sent ill-digested relations with the press and 
the public. i 


THE INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the New York Times.] 

Tae modus of the late news hoax seems to 
be pretty well understood. A portion of the 
press in this city and in Boston receive news 
regularly by telegraph from Halifax, and pay 
for it a very large sum. Another portion of 
the press do not pay for it, and of course do 
not receive it. They have, however, on several 
occasions got it in some way—clandestinely, 
as it is natural to suppose. It seems that 
when the America reached Halifax, the fact 
was announced; and some one fabricated a 
dispatch, which was sent to all the Boston 
papers entitled to receive it, announcing the 
assassination of Louis Napoleon, &c. Before 
they went to press these papers were notified 
that it was untrue, and of course did not pub- 
lish it. Bat the other journals did publish 
it—showing conclusively that they obtained it 
clandestinely, and without taking sufficient 
precautions to be sure that they were pilfer- 
ing the genuine article. 

So far as these papers are concerned, they 
were served entirely right by the trick; for 
although property in news is not protected by 
law, it is just as dishonest to steal it as to steal 
the money which bought it. But such a hoax, 
even for such an object, inflicts serious wrong 
on the whole community, and tends to lower 
the character of the entire newspaper press. 
Thousands of dollars may have been lost to 
persons who placed credit in the news; and 
it is not a sufficient plea to say, that they 
ought not to have put faith in those particular 
papers which published it. Nor will they or 
the public limit the responsibility of thus 
tampering with business interests strictly to 
the journals by which the fabricated news was 
published. If the conductors of the best por- 
tion of the press can 80 far forget the respon- 
sibilities and duties of their profession as to 
menace hundreds of innocent persons with 
loss and ruin, for the mere purpose of punish- 
ing a dishonest rival, the community will have 
little confidence in newspaper character. We 
should feel chagrined if we had reason to sup- 
pose that agents of the News Association with 
which the Times is connected had any share 
in so discreditable and injurious a trick.” 

N [Note by Ed. Tol. Mag.] 

The records of the Telegraph lines should 
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be able to furnish the testimony requisite to 
satisfy aggrieved parties, and to convict the 
culprits guilty of the “discreditable and injuri- 
ous tricks. 
— @ 0 
More Submarine“ Reports Amphibious Tele- 
graphing. | 

Awone the floating paragraphs that are 
now “going the rounds” of the European and 
American journals, the following account of 
a notable “submarine project” is deserving of 
peculiar attention from all the gullible portion 
of the world in general, and the rest of man- 
kind :”— 

“ Proposen TELEGRAPH BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNT TRD Stares.—A project 
has been formed for constructing a submarine 
telegraph between Great Britain and the 
United States. It is proposed to commence 
at the most northwardly point of Scotland, run 
thence by short water lines to the Shetland 
and Faroe Islands. Thence, a water line of 
200 or 300 miles conducts the telegraph 
to Iceland; from the western coast of Iceland 
another submarine line conveys it to Kioge 
Bay, on the eastern coast of Greenland, it 
then crosses Greenland to Juliana's Hope, on 
the western coast of the continent, in 60 deg. 
42 min., and it is conducted thence by a 
water line of about 50 miles, across Davis's 
Straits to Byron's Bay, on the coast of La- 
brador, in America. From this point the line 
is to be extended to Quebec. The entire 
length of the line is approximately estimated 
at 2500 mites, and the submarine portions of 
it are from 1400 to 1600 miles. The peculiar 
advantage of the line being divided into sub- 
marine portions is, that, if a fracture should 
at any time'occur, the defective part could 
be very readily discovered, and repaired 
promptly and at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense.” 

lhbe facility with which the projectors 
speak of repairing “fractures” (if any “ frac- 
tures” should ever occur!) along this vast 
route by land and water, amid icebergs and 
frozen wildernesses, is, like the temperature 
of the northern regions, decidedly “cool.” 

Telegraphers who wish a job in working 
way stations or repairing lines, should forth- 
with make application to the ingenious pro- 
jectors of this amphibious line. It is, of 
course, needless to add, that the Telegraph- 
ers required for performing these delightful 
duties must be “half horse and half alliga- 
tor,” with a “cross” of the Esquimaux and 
Polar bear. 

— 0e 
Submarine Telegraphs—in Europe and America. 

[=~ Tuere is a submarine telegraph in 
operation on this Western Continent of some 
hundred and forty miles length. It connects 


Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, at Sackville. 
The telegraph from France to England is not 
one fifth its length, yet this has not caused. 
half the noise with which the astounded world 
greeted that.—New- York Times. 

The reason no noise has been made 
about it is, that the first foot of it has never 
been laid. New- York Tribune. 


Remarks of the American Telegraph Magazine. 


The Tribune is not quite, though rather 
nearly accurate, in the correction it has sought 
to make. . 

The fact of the case seems to be, that a 
submarine section of ten or twelve miles has 
been laid under the strait between Prince 
Edward Island and the main land—which 
short section is intended as a portion of the 
“one hundred and forty miles of submarine 
Telegraph” which is designed to connect New- 
foundland with the American continent, un- 
der the arrangements of the Newfoundland 
Electric Telegraph Company ;” a company 
chartered by the Newfoundland Legislature, 
and of which Mr. Tebbetts, of New-York, and 
Mr. Gisborne, of Nova Scotia, are the promi- 
nent officers. 

The remaining one hundred and thirty (180) 
miles of the submarine portion of this line, 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is the “ great 
feat” yet to be performed. 

When we obtain fürther particulars of the 
progress of the undertaking commenced by 
the “ Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany,” we will add them to the statements 
already made in this Magazine upon the same 
subject. 


A fallen Agent—Conviction for Forgery, &o. 


DispatcHes in the newspapers state that 
Mr. Trowbridge, who was formerly a clerk or 
receiver on the “ People’s Line” at Louisville, 
has been convicted of forgery at St. Louis, 
and sentenced to expiate his crime by an im- 
prisonment of three years in the Penitentiary. 
Mr. T. once stood high in the estimation of 
many acquaintances ; and his fall, under such 
a charge, may. well “point a moral” for the 
guidance of society. 

The nature of Trowbridge’s forgeries is not 
stated; but, in reply to some inquiries, we 
may add that we do not believe they had an 
relation to the ‘forged dispatches” whic 
are said to have been made and payment 
therefor collected at St, Louis, as stated in 
this Magazine under authority from the lady 
and gentleman who were victims of the al- 
leged telegraphic forgeries. 


— —— 
; Forgery by Telegraph. 
A Boston merchant received a telegraphic 
dispatch from Portland, on Monday of last 
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week, requesting him to send $400 by Long- 


ley’s express, to the order of a Portland gen- 


tleman with whom it seems he had dealings. 


He was about to send the money, but finally 


concluded to carry it in person, and did so, 


and found, on his arrival at Portland, that the 


dispatch was a trick. — V. Y. Paper. 
Remarks of Telegraph Magazine. 


The Telegraph presents great facilities to 
rascals for accomplishing operations like the 
one noticed above. 

That it has not been more extensively em- 
ployed for such purposes, is attributable en- 
tirely to a “ lack of knowledge ” of its practice 
of sending any communication, however much 
money or property it may affect, for any per- 
son, with whatever name may be affixed to it, 
without knowing or inquiring whether the 
signature is genuine or forged. 

The Legislature will yet make it obliga- 
tory on Telegraph Companies to know that 
the signatures attached to messages, where it 


is apparent that they affect the payment of 


money or transfer of property, are genuine, 
under penalty of responsibility for whatever 
loss may grow out of forged dispatches. 


— — 


Honorable Testimonial. 


Ir affords us pleasure to give space, under 
this caption, for an expression of good feeling 
on the part of various Telegraphers towards 
one of their immediate associates, on occasion 
of his movement“ to Havana, for the pur- 
pose of showing the Cubans some of the won- 
ders of Telegraphing. It rejoices us to see 
“the profession” thus rendering credit where 


it is considered to be deserved by any of 
It is one efficient mode of 


their associates. 
helping to elevate that ‘‘profession” in the 
opinion of the public, as well as in the esteem 
of its own members. The testimonial speaks 
for itself—and here it is:— 
House Printing Telegraph. 
January 24th, 1853. 

H. C. SKINNER, Esq. 

ESTEEMED FrienD: — The announcement 
that to-morrow terminates the business con- 
nections and associations between yourself and 
us, has been received with emotions of pro- 
found sorrow and regret. We feel that, in 
parting with you, we lose a brother and a 
friend, and our line one of its ablest operators. 
The vacancy in the business department May 
be filled; but the void in our hearts will long 
be felt. Although we say farewell reluctantly, 
we do it with less regret, trusting the change 
will prove beneficial to you, and knowing 
that wherever duty calls, you will not fail to 
find those who will be firm friends. i 

Hoping the magnetic attraction” of a cir- 
cle of old friends will call forth frequent 


“ communications” from you, we “REGULATE” 
our feelings to the will of Providence. Re- 
newing” our expressions of regret at break- 
ing our connections” with you, we trust you 
to the “batteries” of bright eyes of the Span- 
ish maidens. Hoping you may never find 
yourself “crossed” in any affairs with them, 
and that you may soon be blessed with the 
“local attractions” of a wife and family, we 
remain, Sincerely yours, &c., 

A. B. Talcott, C. Westbrook, W. B. Walworth, 
Washington. William Burgess, Benjamin 
Patrick, Baltimore. W. J. Phillips, J. C. 
Hinchman, H. W. Carr, J. P. Filer, Phila- 
delphia.. N. P. Buckley, Wilmington. W. 
O. Lewis, J. G. Dickinson, W. W. Alexan- 
der, New-York. 


— 2e — 
Patent Questions connected with the Telegraph 
and otherwise. 


THe great India-Rubber case, in, which 
Horace H. Day has been for years distin- 
guished, has at least one peculiar feature in 
common with the Telegraph controversy— 
and that is, the denial of jury trial for de- 
ciding contested questions prior to the issuing 
of perpetual injunctions. The injunctions 
against Mr. Day in the United States Court 
in New-Jersey, and the injunction against 
Mr. O’Rielly in Kentucky, are said to be un- 
precedented in this respect in the jurispru- 
dence of America and England. 

With a view of preventing a recurrence of 
what is alleged to be an extraordinary stretch 
of judicial power, Mr. Day has uned with 
Mr. O’Rielly in invoking public attention to 
the subject; and the following memorial to 
Congress is the first movement in furtherance 
of their purpose. It would seem, from this 
showing, that the whole community have an 
interest in these matters, although few or none 
may ever feel the evils so severely as those 
gentlemen have been compelled to suffer them, 
under the extraordinary decisions of certain 
judges in the States above mentioned. 


. . — 


Right of Trial by Jury. 

Memorial of Horace H. Day and Henry O'Rielly, praying 
for a Declaratory Law which shall protect the right of 
Trial by Jury before the issuing of Perpetual Injunctions 
in cases of Patent Rights, where the Novelty or Legality 
ia denied. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of 


Representatives in Congress assembled: 


1. Your memorialists respectfully repre- 
sent, that a Circuit Court of the United States, 
sitting in equity, has actually declared its 
right, and has exercised the power of grant- 
ing a perpetual injunction in the matter of 
patent rights, where the novelty and legality 
were denied, before such legality and novelty 
had been established at law—thereby deny- 
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ing to your petitioners their constitutional 
right of Trial by Jury.” 

2. Your memorialists insist that the United 
States Circuit Courts have no legal authority, 
before the rights of the parties have been set- 
tled at law, to adjudicate upon that question 
in equity, as the rights of patentees are 
“legal,” and not merely ‘“equitable;” and 
that the equitable jurisdiction is merely an- 
cillary, to protect the rights of parties while 
in litigation at law, and to enforce them when 
established. 

8. Your petitioners respectfully ask the at- 
tention of the National Legislature to this 
attack upon civil liberty, the guaranteed right 
of freemen under the Constitution; and they 
respectfully suggest the propriety of the pass- 
age of a declaratory act to prevent such un- 
lawful exercise of power from being estab- 
lished as a precedent. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

HORACE H. DAY. 
HENRY O’RIELLY. 
Wasuineton Crry, February 18, 1853. 


—— 


The Serious Charges” Once More. 
Telegraphic News Robberies and their Perpetrators, &c. 


Tue. reader, familiar with the articles on 
these subjects, published in former numbers, 
and especially in the January number of the 
American Telegraph Magazine, should give 
careful perusal to the following letter from 
“Mr. Allan Robinett, Committee of the Atlan- 
tic and Ohio Telegraph”—which report comes 
to us with some interlineations in the hand- 
writing of Mr. James D. Reid, Superintendent 
of that line, indicating that Mr. Robinett’s 
letter, if not wholly composed by Mr. Reid, 
was at least written under his inspection. 


[Letter from Mr. Robinett.] . 


PHILADRLYHIA, March 11, 1853. 
Editor of the American Telegraph Magazine :— 

(I.) Sir: Various circumstances have pre- 
vented my attention to the duty imposed upon 
me by the Board of the Atlantic and Ohio 
Telegraph Company, in the examination of 
charges made against it in your Magazine for 
December. I now proceed to do so. 

(2.) Before doing so, however, I may be 
permitted to complain, that while our Board, 
in great courtesy to you as a professed guar- 
dian of Tclegraph interests, appointed me to 
act with you in the careful investigation of a 
matter in which our honor as a Company was 
apparently concerned, and in reference to the 
course of our Superintendent, whose long con- 
nection with Telegraph Lines entitled him to 
onr courtcous consideration, you have, in your 
January number, presented the case anew to 
the public, with strictures so violent as could 

20 


only have been justified after our investigation 
had been perfected. 

(3.) Waiving, however, all obstacles of this 
nature, I have now before me the papers fur- 
nished me by Mr. Reid, and, as these seem to 
be sufficient for my guidance in the case, I 
defer the reference toa third party until made 
more clearly necessary. i 

(4.) In none of the communications either 
to you or to our Board can I perceive that any 
evasion of the facts has been attempted. On 
the contrary, it is admitted that a dispatch, 
proceeding to Mr. Jones, then Agent of the 
Associated Press of New-York, containing 
news from Mexico, was used in the compila- 
tion of a message by an operator employed 
by us at Pittsburg, which he addressed to Mr. 
Johnson, News Agent at Philadelphia. We 
have the further proof of a disgraceful con- 
versation held upon our line between that 
operator and Mr. Johnson, in which the latter 
agreed to pay the former ten dollars per 
month for collecting items of news, at first 
intended to be local, but which the former 
proposed in the most reprchensible manner to 


extend to foreign items, procurable from other 


press reports going to other partics. Mr. Reid 
asked investigation only of his course in refer- 
ence to these facts when known to him. 

(5.) When this bargain was made, it was 
late in the evening, after the’ business of the 
day had elosed ; George McLaih at Pittsburgh 
being the offending party and author of the 
“ evidence” you state to be in your possession, 
and which McLain acknowledges to be cor- 
rect; Mr. McGonegle was the operator at 
Philadelphia who responded for Mr. Johnson, 
the News Agent, who was present dictating 
replies, | 

(6.) Mr. Bailey was in the office at New- 
York, and obtained the conversation by taking 
it from the machinery, as it proceeded from 
either party. In doing so, he has no doubt 
done this Company great service; but the act 
of doing so illustrates the position of the par- 
ties. Our rules strictly forbid all inspection 
of passing dispatches by offices to which it is 
not proceeding. This is also forbidden in 
reference to conversation between operators, 
as a breach of good faith and gentlemanly 
behavior. In this evidence is explained to me 
the cause of the soubriquet of Uriah Heep,” 
by which Mr. Bailey came to beknown. Two 
letters from Mr. Bailey to Mr. Reid are before 
me, in which he states that his sole reason for 
pressing the publication of these matters is in 
revenge upon McLain, and because Mr. Reid 
gave his successor a larger salary than had 
been given to him while under his appoint- 
ment. These letters are deeply disgraceful to 
him asaman. For the facts, however, in our 
possession, above alluded to, he has the thanks 
of the Company. 
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(7.) The first intimation of these matters 
was derived from Mr. C. T. Smith in a letter 
to Mr. Reid while in Tennessee, which gave no 
facts, but intimated that some wrong was 
being perpetrated on the linc, which required 
his attention. The first direct testimony given 
to Mr. Reid was by Mr. E. F. Barnes, of Phila- 
delphia, to whom either Mr. Smith or Bailey 
had communicated the facts. Mr. Bailey also, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Reid, testifies to the 
extraordinary fact, that the information was 
given to Henry O’Rielly, Don. Mann, B. O’Con- 
ner, W. J. Delano, E. F. Barnes, and others, all 
of whom, outside parties, knew the details before 
they were known to Mr. Reid or this Board ! 
This perfidy to our interests shows a deep 
error on Mr. Reid’s part in the appointment of 
such agents. It was Mr. Smith’s duty to have 
communicated fully the facts to Mr. Reid at 
once, or to this Board, if the Superintendent 
was not accessible. Mr. Reid denies having 
received any such communication from Mr. 
Smith, and our Board received none until after 
Mr. Smith’s removal from our employ. A copy 
of the “conversation” was given to Mr. Reid 
by Mr. Bailey, some time after these circum- 
stances transpired. 

(8.) It is stated by you that you were in- 
formed that Mr. Reid had refused to take 
notice of the charges made by Messrs. Smith 
and Bailey, and that the Board discharged the 

parties implicated. 
(9.) This statement is wholly incorrect and 
injurious. Three persons were engaged by 

r. Reid on his first arrival at Pittsburgh after 
knowing the facts, for most of one day inves- 
tigating the records of the month in which 
the stolen dispatches occurred, that no doubt 
might exist as to the guilt of the parties. To 
one dispatch only did he trace certain evi- 
dence of guilt, and which was compiled by 
McLain as before stated. McLain was then 
on a visit to Philadelphia, A copy of the dis- 
patch sent to him by Mr. Reid is before me. 

ae.) * PITTSBURG, July 2, 1851. 
“ Grorgr McLain, Philadelphia: 

„Having examined as carefully as possible 
the charges made against you, [ have proof 
that you have been guilty of introducing the 
substance of a dispatch to the New-York Press 
from New-Orleans into a message to Mr. John- 
son, of Philadelphia, compiled by you as his 
agent. For an offense so deeply injurious to 
the parties in New-York, and so offensive to 


our rules and the sacred character of our busi- 


ness, I am obliged, not only to dismiss you 
from the employment of the Company, but to 
deny you the courtesy given to operators, in 
having access to any of our offices, 
“J. D. Rem, Sup’t.” 
(11.) Mr. Reid was appealed to against this 
severity, but the order was strictly enforced, 


His affidavit is before 


as may be proven, and remained so for over 
two months thereafter. When he was restored, 
it was through the intercession of a Director 
who had ‘known him from childhood, and who 
was satisfied that in what was done by McLain 
he had intended no injury to any party, but 
the matter being respecting public news, he 
was unconscious of the magnitude of his of- 
fense. McLain was a young man, formerly 
one of the Messenger Boys, who, showing an 
aptitude et the operating-table, was encour- 
aged and advanced. On his restoration he 
applied himself to his duties with renewed 
activity, was remarkable for his perception of 
sound, exceedingly quick in operating, and 
gave promise of much future usefulness. On 
the publication of your article, however, he 
resigned, and is not now in our employ. 

(12.) At this time Mr. McGonegle wasin New- 
York, at which place he received Mr. Reid’s dis- 
charge. Upon his complaining of the severity 
shown him, and that he could prove himself 
innocent of the charges for which he was dis- 
missed, Mr. Reid requested H. O’Rielly, then 
acting under Mr. Reid’s appointment as Re- 
ceiver, to take him before a magistrate to 
testify to certain questions propounded to him. 
Mr. McGonegle 
sends me the following letter : 

113.) New-York, Monday, Juiy 7th, 1851. 
“J. D. Reid, Esq., Superintendent: 

“ We exonerate J. T. MoGonegle of all par- 
ticipation in this matter, and have full belief 
in his declaration. Such dispatches as may 
have appeared through the reports of John- 
son, of Philadelphia, and not originally in- 
tended for him, we believe, must have so 
occurred without Ais knowledge; and we 
further believe he could not have been cogni- 
zant of their being intended for other than 
those he may have caused them to be deliv- 
ered to. With this belief, we heartily acquiesce 
in his restoration, satisfied that the confidence 
of the Company is safe with him; or all 
which we refer you to his affidavit respecting 
the facts. (Signed) Henry O’RIELLY. 

: A. JoneEs,* 
CHARLES T. SMITH. 

The words in ztalics are in the handwriting 
of Mr. O’Rielly—the rest being in that of Mr. 
Smith. 

(14.) To my mind this letter is conclusive 
that Mr. Reid did his duty to the Company 
for whom he acted; and his whole course, as 
known to me in this and other duties on our 
behalf, has been such as to strengthen his 
hold upon the confidence of our Board. 

(15.) I neglected to state, that Mr. Smith’s 
letter to our Treasurer was never acted upon 
by us further than to refer it to the Superin- 
tendent; and that the Board have at no time 
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CC EC re SS 


requested or made dismissals or appointments 

on the line. ALLAN Rosinert, Committee. 

Remarks by the Editor of the American Telegraph Maga- 
zine. 

Our readers will remember that the “ seri- 
ous charge” made by us against the man- 
agement of the “ Atlantic and Ohio” Tele- 
graph Line was—that certain persons who 
had been dismissed from responsible positions 
on that line because they had violated the con- 
fidence reposed in them, by purloining and 
selling the contents .of private dispatches, 
were again employed in the same positions 
from which they had been discharged, and by 
the same Superintendent or Board of Direct- 
ors that dismissed them for the gross offense 
aforesaid. Now we knew that various lines 
had had the misfortune of employing men who 
would disgrace themselves and bring the Tele- 
graph business, as far as their influence was 
effectual, into public contempt. But, so far 
as our knowledge then went, or yet goes, the 
“Atlantic and Ohio” was the first line to set 
the bad example of retaining persons detected 
in such practices in charge of important offices, 
through which the confidential communica- 
tions of the public have to pass. The case 
seemed to us an extraordinary one, and we 
commented upon it as we thought and still 
think it deserved. 

In the second paragraph of the foregoing 
communication, Mr. Robinett complains that 
we should have made any further remarks on 
this matter, after a committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate it, until that committee 
should have reported on the truth of the 
charges against the management of the line, 
which were of a “character too serious to be 
passed without investigation.” Now we doubt 
not that Mr. R., on a little reflection, will see 
that it would have been inexpedient for us to 
have delayed any notice of this affair, which 
it might otherwise have been proper to have 
made, on account of the labors of the investi- 
gating committee, for the reason that there 
seemed to be nothing ‘for that committee to 
investigate; the TRUTH of the “serious charge” 
being admitted on all hands. What appeared 
to be particularly required in this matter of 
the A. and O. Company, was EXPLANATION, not 
investigation. Mr. Robinett chooses to consider 
our strictures on thf affair as unjustifiably 
violent, but he does not see fit to point to any 
indecorous expressions; and, if he would 
glance at our several articles again, he would 
observe that all our strictures were aimed at 
the practice that some Telegraph people had of 
pilfering private dispatches, and the practice 
that some others had of sustaining the former ; 
and not at individuals, except in so far as they 
were connected with the said practices. If he 
should still consider our remarks too violent, 
we have no other apology to make for them, 


and can only say that it is at least as proper 
for us to denounce with some degree of em» 
phasis the malpractices of persons whose con- 
duct he seeks, if not to justify, at least to 
extenuate, as it is for him to endeavor, by 
an untrue statement, to bring odium upon 
Mr. Bailey, a gentleman whose character has 
never been assailed, except by the persqns 
connected with the news-robbery conspiracy 
and their apologists. 

In the third paragraph Mr. R. seems to con! 
clude that a reference or investigation is not 
at present necessary. Why should an inves- 
tigation” be talked of, when the only thing 
charged is admitted to be true? 

In regard to the fourth paragraph of the 
foregoing communication, it is sufficient to 
refer to the letter of Mr. Reid to the Board, 
and their letter to us, published in the Janu- 
ary number of the Telegraph Magazine, which 
certainly would not indicate that they had 
any information touching the matter in ques- 
tion. Perhaps this was no “evasion of the 
facts.” We never said that it was; but we 
did say, and still say, that they appeared in 
those communications as scarchers for infor- 
mation that had long been in their possession. 

The fifth paragraph we notice only to cor- 
rect a misstatement, where it says that we 
said certain evidence was in our possession. 
We made no such statement. 

The sixth paragraph of Mr. Robinett’s letter 
is devoted to an indecorous and malicious as- 
sault on Mr. Bailey. Mr. R. asserts that Mr. 
Bailey came into possession of the plans of 
the “news conspirators” by a “ breach of good 
faith and -gentlemanly behavior,” and that he 
by so doing secured to himself the soubriquet 
of “ Uriah Heep; all of which, {f true, would 
not be particularly appropriate or dignified in 
the representative of the Board of Directors of 
an important Telegraph Company. But the 
thing is UNTRUE; untrue in whole and in part. 
It was not Mr. Bailey that committed the sin of 
exposing the message-stealing conspiracy,” 
and Mr. Robinett should have directed his wan- 


‘ton and gratuitous ire at some other head. 


Mr. R. states that he has two letters written 
by Mr. Bailey in his possession, in which he 
(Bailey) says that his only reason for pressing 
the publication of the affair was in revenge 
upon McLain, and that both the letters are 
deeply disgraceful to Mr. B. We shall cere 
tainly feel compelled to believe this statement 
of Mr. R.’s to be as untrue as the former one 
until we see some evidence of its correctness. 
That two letters written by Bailey are im 
Robinet’s hands we do not doubt. But we 
are very certain that they are not of the cha- 
racter intimated by Mr. R. Mr. Bailey has 
resided in New-York for a considerable time; 
he is well known to the business commu- 
nity, holds a highly responsible position, and 
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in all the attributes that go to make up an | hold on the confidence of our Board.” But 


honorable man and a gentleman, he is (and we 
say it with all proper respect) the equal of Mr. 
Robinett, and he cannot be much injured by 
such attacks as the one just noticed. 

The 7th paragraph of the foregoing com- 
munication is chiefly devoted to an assault on 
Mr. Charles T. Smith, a gentleman whom, we 
doubt not, is entirely competent to justify 
whatever course he has taken in this matter. 
But inasmuch as it is not of the slightest con- 
sequence to the matter at issue whether the 
course of Mr. S. was proper or improper, we 
pass without further remark to the 8th para- 
graph, which recites a statement of ours, made 
in a former article, correctly. But the 9th 
paragraph asserts untruly that our statement 
was “incorrect and injurious.” We said that 
we “were informed,” &c., giving the names of 
our informants. This statement was true. 

The 10th paragraph contains Mr. Reid’s let- 
fer, discharging McLain “for an offense 80 
deeply injurious to the parties in New- York, 
and so offensive to our rules and sacred charac- 
ter of our business.” Mr. Reid seems, at that 
time, to have had a very correct appreciation 
of such offenses, even closing the doors of all 
the offices on the line against the offenders. 

The 11th paragraph intimates that Mr. 
McL. was restored to his former position be- 
cause it was believed that he did not know that 
there was any particular harm in the offense 
which Mr. Reid characterizes as deeply inju- 
rious to the parties in New-York, and offen- 
sive to the sacred character of the Telegraph 
business.” Where ignorance is profitable, it 
may be folly to be wise. Still this case ` sufti- 
ciently illustrates that ignorance is not one of 
the best qualifications for a Telegraph Opera- 
tor, especially if, as we are informed, the 
same person had been several times dis- 
charged from the line. 

The 12th and 13th paragraphs refer to Mr. 
McGonegle, and contain a statement made by 
Mr. O’Rielly, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Smith, to the 
effect, that they believed Mr. McG. had no 
improper connection with the “News Con- 
spiracy — Ae Gonegle having previously made 

davit that he had not, and they referring 
to that affidavit as the ground of their belief 
an his integrity. Mr. McGonegle’s character 
was then, as we suppose it is now, unimpeach- 
able, and we are not in the least surprised 
that O’Rielly, Jones, and Smith should credit 
his oath, and believe in his integrity. But 
admitting, as we do, just as fully as Mr. Robi- 
mett does, that Mr. McGonegle’s conduct was 
correct, we do not see how it in any way jus- 
tifies the retention by Mr. Reid of persons in 
important positions, whose conduct was ad- 
mitted to be incorrect and improper. His 
doing so may have, for aught we know, (as 
Mr. Robinett says it has,) “ strengthened his 


that only renders the matter more inexplicable 
still to those who look upon the Telegraph 
business 4s of too confidential a character to 
be subjected to the control of persons too igno- 
rant or too dishonest to appreciate its nature. 

Any one, on reading Mr. Robinett’s com- 
munication, will observe that it is mainly 
devoted to matters impertinent to the charge 
made by us against the management of the 
Atlantic and Ohio line in this particular case. 
Assaults, covert or open, upon the characters 
of Bailey and Smith might, in a controversy 
with those gentlemen, be all very well, but 
they are not to the point in this case; and if 
it is true, as stated by Mr. Reid, that the charge 
made by us was a serious one—and it being 
admitted on all hands that the charge was 
true—it seems to us that Mr. Robinett should 
have favored the public with a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the matter than he has 
presented. 

Mr. Robinett says, in his concluding para- 
graph, “That the Board have at no time re- 
quested or made dismissals or appointments on 
the line.” 

Mr. Reid writes us, on the 10th of Dec., 
1852, in reference to this matter, after we had 
twice noticed it, as follows: After some lines 
complimentary to us, he says: “ For the satis- 
faction of parties, however, who may not know 
all the circumstances, I add as follows: The 
bargain between the Operators and the ex- 
Reporter was utterly unknown to me until 
information of it reached me from New York, 
when I at once took the most energetic mea- 
sures to fasten the guilt on the right parties by 
the examination of our files, dismissing, upon 
the most AMPLE EVIDENCE, both parties from 
the employ of the Company, as you most cor- 
rectly stated.” 

Mr. Reid goes on to say that one of the cul- 
prits had but recently been married, and that 
he had ever before seemed to be honorable and 
faithful; and that he, Reid, under a conviction 
of his deep penitence for his fault, advised him 
to present himself to the Board, and request 
to be restored. He then says: “The Board 
DID RESTORE both the offending parties, upon 
the pledge of their greater care thereafter to 
refrain from every thing not clearly required 
of them by the Superintendent.” 

Mr. Robinett says that the Board never made 
or requested any removals or appointments. 
Mr. Reid says, that the Board did appoint 
these very News Operators” to offices on 
the line from which Ae had dismissed them 
“on the most ample evidence” of their guilt, 

One of these statements must be untrue. 
Perhaps the “ Investigating Committee” will 
tell us which is correct. 

The public have looked with a lenient eye 
upon the Telegraph business. Full allowance 
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has been made for the difficulties which beset 
a new and rapidly-extended enterprise. But 
there is one thing that the community will 
insist on, viz: That, when Telegraph Directors 
and Superintendents talk of the “ sacred cha- 
racter of the Telegraph business,” they shall 
act in accordance with their words. It would 
be a wiser policy in any Company to secure and 
retain the services of men above reproach, 
than to retain Operators in responsible offices 
who had grossly outraged honor, honesty, and 
decency, and, while retaining them, endeavor- 
ing to blacken the characters of those who acci- 
dentally discovered the malpractices of the 
persons last referred to. 


— 2 —— 


Nr. Bailey’s Reply to Messrs. Reid & Robinett. 


Tue following communication was handed 
to us by Mr. Bailey, Chief-Telegrapher, in 
New-York, of the New-Orleans Coast-Line 
Telegraph, we having shown to him Mr. Robi- 
nett’s communication to us, in which he, Mr. 
Bailey, was mentioned in a way designed to 
be injurious to him: 

Bailey’s reply to the assertions of Reid and Robinett, 
Donald Mann, Esq., Editor Telegraph Magazine, 

I stand in this matter merely as an acci- 
dental witness; and in that capacity, this 
dignified committee have thought proper to 
attack me. I reply briefly as follows: 

It is false that I received that convérsation 
from the instrument. It is false that I had it 
in possession until more than a week subse- 
quent. It was then given me by Mr. Smith, 
to keep for him. It has remained in my pos- 
session ever since. 

It is another falsehood that I remained in 
the office, through the motives attributed to 
me. It occurred as follows: 

Business being over, Dr. Jones came into 
the office to inquire about dispatches. A 
conversation ensuing, we remained. But a 
few minutes elapsed until Mr. Smith, who was 
sitting close to the instrument, hearing some 
one write, “let itrun.” I was outside at the 
time, had on my top-coat to go away, but re- 
mained to converse with Jones, and Z didn’t 
even know what was going on until all was 
over. Mr. Smith then requested me to stay, 
and he read the following: 

„G.“ signal for Pittsburgh—“ P.” for Phil- 
adelphia. 

G. to P.—“ JIS J 

P. to. G.—“ Yes.” 

G. to P.—“ Tell J n that I will send him 
all news except that which comes from Smith, 
and will always give you that in a sly way. 
What permanent arrangement can he make?“ 

P. to G.— He says he will give you ten 
dollars a month.” 

G. to P.—“ Is that all ?” 


n there?” 


P. to G.—“ He says, when any thing of real 
importance, he will pay accordingly.” 

G. to P.—“Well, then, I agree to it; will 
never be behindhand in any thing,* you can 
be assured; and when any one inquires about 
it, tell them you hare reporters there. Eh?” 

P. to G.—“ When you get hold of any dis- 
patches you are afraid of, just say word, end 
he will change color a little, and give credit to 
Morse Line.” : 

G. to P.—“ In that case we will always head 
it J——n Extra.” 
` P. to G. —“Just so! Now, when do you 
go to work? If you do it O. K., he will do 
the right thing by you.” 

G. to P.—“ I I—O. K.” [meaning, Ay, ay, 
all correct. ] 

P. to G.—“ He says, if you do it up brown, 
you will not grumble for pay. But how about 
J. D. R?” [James D. Reid, the Superintend- 
ent. 

A to P.—“We will have to risk that; don’t 
think he would say much, from what he said 
to Beisel.” 

P. to G.—“I I—O. K.—squirt 'em along 
then.” 

G. to P.—“ We have sent you all we can 
scrape up to-day—will keep it up. ‘73,’ 
[telegraph. signal for best respects, ] to you 
and Johnson.“ 

P. to G.—“ Same to you. 
whiskey on it.“ Good- night.“ 

G. to P.— “ I IO. K. Good-night.“ 

Such was the bargain, and as such carried 
out. I recollect Mr. Cummings, the Trea- 
surer, coming to New-York a few days after- 
wards, and I heard Mr. Smith call his atten- 
tion to what had occurred. By the latter’s 
orders, I wrote a copy for Mr. Cummings. 
He remarked, that he had himself seen the 
stolen news in Philadelphia papers. I also wrote 
a copy, by Mr. Smith’s orders, for Mr. Barnes, 
an old Telegrapher, and a sharcholder in the 
southern scction of the line. I wrote a copy 
for Mr. Horner, my associate in office; the 
others I never wrote a copy for at all. And 
all T know of the matter is, that they knew it. 

Mr. Reid says: He has two letters of mine, 
saying, the desire to publish this matter arose 
from a desire to be revenged on McLain and 
himself, because he didn’t give me a larger 
salary ; and that such things are disgraceful to 
me as a man.” - 

There is a mixture of truth and falschood 
in the above statement that I did not expect 
from a man wearing a sanctimonious look, and 
the writer of annual religious whines to his 
employers. 

After the farce of dismissal and subsequent 
restoration of the men implicated in the fore- 
going, they sought every opportunity to annoy 


He says, ‘take 


* Wholesale stealing was fairly promised. 
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and misrepresent Smith and myself. They 
could never forgive us. I suppose it was but 
natural. Iam not aware that in our public 
courts the accused have any particular affec- 
tion for the witnesses who confront them. 
Be that as it may, I very soon afterwards re- 
signed my connection with the line, not, how- 
ever, without carrying with me the “ regrets” 
of this same Superintendent. 

After our departure, they revelled in abuse 
of me; and so gross did it become, that a gen- 
tleman connected with the Line considered it 
his duty to inform me of it. I then resolved 
to punish them by the publication of their 
bargain. The resolve was not Christian-like, 
I own; it was but “human nature.” But 
before doing so, I wrote to Reid, (and I almost 
regret such misplaced generosity, ) telling him 
what I was about to do. I reminded him of 
his broken pledges, and told him he had little 
claim on my forbearance; but, so far from 
wishing to be revenged on him, I actually fur- 
nished him with a copy of the dialogue, and 
concluded my letter thus: 

“I have unmasked the battery; you will 
now know how to defend.” 

This is the letter that this man [or Mr. 
Robinett] has the hardihood to come forward 
and say is disgraceful to me.“ 

I have now waded through the filth which 
“the Committee” sought to heap upon me. 

fter a two months’ incubation, this Com- 
mittee have produced a report. They are 
utterly unable to shake the charge you brought 
against them; and, knowing this, their worthy 
Superintendent, standing in the back-ground, 
suggests an epithet, and coins one for the occa- 
sion ; and the Committee immediately sink to 
the level of rowdies, and adopt it. 

What a confession of the weakness of their 
cause! What a commentary! What an ex- 
alted view of the sacred trust committed to 
their care, do these men take! 

„Po it up drown, and you won't grumble 
for pay,” says one; and the Committee answer 
with an epithet! 

“When you get hold of any dispatches you 
are afraid of, color them,” says another; and 
again the Committce answer an outraged com- 
munity with—an epithet ! 

With what transparent humbug, too, do 
they announce the resignation or discharge of 
“one of em, just on the eve of publication! 
I quarrel not with the picture they have 
drawn; but it is incomplete: if a discharge, 
they should have designated its number. 

Gentlemen of the Committec—you, too, 
must ‘ color a little,” if you expect to be be- 
lieved. You know that there were three impli- 
cated—three discharged—and three restored; 


but, with a cool effrontery, characteristic of | tion. 
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were only two. If this is not “disgraceful to 
you,” I have yet to learn what disgrace is. 
Come forth, James Douglas Reid, and tell 
us where is he whom you yourself hate pic- 
tured “standing before the Board, suffused 
with tears.” You, who have assisted at and 
amended this report; you, who skulk behind 
a committee, and, like a dastard, attempt to 
stab another’s reputation, come forth! and 
manfully name a single act of mine, inconsist- 
ent with honor and honesty, whilst in your 
employ. I demand it, and I shall nail you to 


it. JAMES BAILEY. 
eee Q G 


Festivities of the Telegraphers. 


Ir is pleasant to find the rouține of business 
occasionally enlivened by such festive scenes 
as that presented at the Astor House by the 
recent banquet of the Telegraphers. We were 
present at the first assemblage of the Tele- 
graphers, several years ago; an assemblage to 
which Mr.. Swan alluded in his remarks on 
the late occasion: and we regret that circum- 
stances prevented us from complying with the 
invitation for the Astor House, which one of 
our friends sought to place in our hands. 
But we hope to “ brighten the chain of friend- 
ship” with our lightning brethren on some 
future occasion. 

One of the gentlemen who was efficient in 
the proceedings on the late occasion, furnishes 
the following account of the ceremonies; 
copied partly from the New- York Herald, and 
the balance made up from his own original 
notes of what occurred : . 

On Saturday evening, a festive réunion of 
the gentlemen connected with the various 
Telegraph offices in this city took place at the 
Astor House. In mentioning that establish- 
ment, it is almost unnecessary to say that the 
table groaned beneath the luxuries, which 
were disposed with the characteristic taste of 
the caterers. 

Mr. J. A. Lefferts occupied the chair, Mr. 
N. T. Curtis officiated as Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr. W. M. Alexander acted as Secretary. 

After the report had been concluded, the 
Chairman rose, and said that he felt proud of 
being the first person who had proposed a social 
gathering, which he considered was calculated 
to promote a glorious bond of union among 
Telegraphers. He was truly gratified at see- 
ing so many present, and regretted that others 
whom he had expected were absent. He 
came there that evening totally unprepared 
to make an address on any subject of interest 
connected with the Association. He was not 
now in the profession himself, but he felt, and 
ever should feel, a deep interest in the Associa- 
He had received from all his friends 


your dignity, you inform the public that there | connected with the Telegraphs the most cour- 
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teous treatment, which he trusted would never 
be obliterated from his recollection. He felt 
pleased at that treatment, and he was doubly 
gratified at the compliment -which had been 
paid him, in placing him in the chair that 
evening. He excused himself from making 
any lengthy remarks, and expressed his warm- 
est thanks for the honor which had been con- 
ferred upon him. He held in his hand a let- 
ter from Mr. J. Penney, Jr., of Albany, which 
he read :— | 


ALBANY, March 26, 1853. 
Messrs. Faxton, Alexander and others: 

GENTLEMEN :—Your polite invitation to be 
present at the Telegraphers’ Festival reached 
me this morning. I regret, exceedingly, that 
my business engagements are such as to ren- 
der it out of my power to be present. As one 
interested in a business so purely scientific, 
yet so beautifully practical, I assure you of 
my hearty coöperation in every effort to pro- 
mote its extension and the interests of corpo- 
rations engaged. In reviewing its rise and 
progress, and retracing, step by step, the in- 
vestigstions of genius and learning, we feel 
our indebtedness to the early pioncers in the 
science on which our art is based: and while 
appreciating the deep researches of those mas- 
ter minds, we cannot but admire the disinte- 
rested boldness with which they urged the 
consummation of theories which were only 
encouraged by the sneers of incredulous com- 
munities. Among them we find men of every 
nation and every clime. While enjoying the 
benefits of discoveries, let us not forget the 
discoverers. Allow me, gentlemen, to propose 
the ſollowing sentiment, and subscribe myself, 
with great respect, your associate, 

J. PENN EV, Jr. 


The Memory of Benjamin Franklin — The 
wise diplomatist, the fearless patriot, the hon- 
est man; the philosopher who, while beckon- 
ing the lightnings of heaven from their airy 
vaults, was yet proud to be called an Ameri- 
can. 

The Carman also read the following 
letter 

Utica, March 26, 1853. 


GENTLEMEN :—I regret exceedingly that 
business engagements prevent me from at- 
tending your dinner; but believe me heart 
and hand in your midst, freely codperating 
with you in all that may tend to a union of 
friendship and interest. I send you the fol- 
lowing sentiment :— 

Benjamin Franklin—He sought the clouds 

for lightning, and obtained it—by thunder. 


Rurus Buttock. 
Telegraph Committee, New-York city. 


He had also received Telegraphic communi- 
cations from the Boston Bain office, and from 
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Mr. Edson, of Philadelphia. 
this effect :— 
The Boston Operators to New-York, greeting :— 
We are with you in spirit, and give you:— 
The Electric Apparatus of the Eighteenth 
Century, and its Operator, Benjamin Franklin 
—The handkerchief and line, the key and the 
philosopher—His battery the tllunder- cloud 
—his circuit the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. He made his impression on the age in 
which he lived. May every operator follow 
his example. W. F. RICHARDs. 
Boston Bain Office, Union Telegraph Line. 


The first was to 


The other, which was a Telegraph printed 
slip, ran as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, March 26, 1853. 


To the President of the Telegraph Dinner, Astor IIouse, 
New-York. 


Mx. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEYEN TELEGRAPH- 
ERS :—I regret that we are so far separated 
this evening that I cannot participate with 
you in the interchange of friendly sentiments 
around the social table: but, thanks to Ameri- 
can genius and American enterprise, I can 
converse with you by Telegraph as readily as 
if present. As this is the first occasion of the 
kind, where the operators employed by sepa- 
rate and competing Telegraph lines have met 
to spend a social evening, I hope this is only 
a commencement that will be often repeated ; 
and before another meeting, cannot some one 
of you discover a mode of transmitting boned 
turkey over the wires? In conclusion, I give 
you—‘‘ The Operators: The confidential nature 
of their business, the frequent perplexities 

‘incident to their profession, combined with 
the arduous labor to be performed, entitle them 
to the especial attention of all Telegraph men, 
and more especially to the Boards of Directors 
who fix their salaries.” 

A general proposition was made to toast 
Messrs. Edson and Bullock, and Mr. Richards, 
of Boston, which was immediately acted on. 

Mr. Curtis responded, and after returning 
thanks for Mr. Edson, said he felt gratified at 
being there that evening. The number as- 
sembled at that, the first gathering, argued 
well for future harmony. There was a time 
when the employces of various opposition of- 
fices held apart, but that festive meeting was 
ahealing together. He hoped it was the com- 
mencement of a long series of happy meet- 
ings; and he trusted that all present would 
agree with him, that there ought to be a grand 
mecting of all the Telegraph operators from 
all parts of the Union. 

On the invitation of the Chairman, Mr, 
ALEXANDER responded for Mr. Bullock :— 

“ FeLLOW-LELEGRAPIERS :—I am not in the 
habit of making public speeches, nor do I 
mean this evening to tax your patience to any 
great length of time in listening to the re- 
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marks I am about to make; but as this is an 
occasion of more than ordinary character, and 
one that involves the interest of many of my 
personal friends, I feel that I must say some- 
thing, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
having allowed me an opportunity. 

“This meeting is got up for the purpose of 
devising the best means for securing harmony 
—of producing a more extended acquaintance 
and brotherly feeling between those who are 
engaged, either directly or indirectly, in the 
art ‘Telegraphic. It is a great and glorious 
move, and really the consummation so de- 
voutly wished. : 

“ For a length of time, nay, I may say since 
the commencement of the building of the first 
line, there has becn a line of distinction drawn 
between those who are engaged in the pro- 
fession, and which has certainly not been pro- 
ductive of any» beneficial results to either 
party. Harmony of action was needed. Our 
business requires close application. It taxes 
our patience sometimes to the utmost; and 
although thousands of persons do business 
over the wires know nothing of the toils and 
vexations of a Telegrapher’s life, yet we must 
continue to toil on, having but one common 
object in view—the interest ot those who pa- 
tronize the lines, and the securing for our- 
selves the good opinion of the public. To 
secure these objects we have met here to- 
night. Shall we fail? I think not. There 
is too good a representation here to admit of 
any such thing as failure.. It has been pro- 
posed that we appoint a committce to-night, 
to make suitable arrangements for a grand 
demonstration, to be given in this city at no 
distant day. If that be carried out, the ob- 
ject we are now sccking to attain will be 
doubly secured. Certainly no preliminary 
arrangement has ever been carried out in such. 
good faith, and with such earnestness, as this 
to-night; and if this is a type of what the fu- 
ture is to be, why, our most sanguine wishes 
will be attained, and we may yet live to honor 
highly those who have made the commence- 
ment. Some, I understand, are not pleased 
with this demonstration. Would that they 
could be! But I shall not attempt to dwell 
on that subject. We have willed it, and it is 
done. Standing, as I now do, before such an 
assemblage, I assure you I feel proud—pleased 
at having this evening increased my circle of 
acquaintance, and delighted to see a project 
which I have long dwelt upon carried to such 
a successful issue. May it ever be so. Ibe- 
long to a line of Telegraph that prints mes- 
sages; and although we may sometimes dif- 
fer in opinion, I wish to imprint upon your 
minds that the gentlemen connected with 
_House’s Telegraph desire to be mutually ac- 
quainted with their brethren of the opposite 
side of the house, And although I am not a 


good representative, or in any way fit to 
express their views, yet I do not think I have 
fallen far short of the mark. I thank you 
much for your kind attention, and beg to offer 
the following sentiment; 

„% The Ladies: The sweetest counsellors in 
the hour of affliction, our best friends; and, 
like stars of the first magnitude, they shine 
brightest in mankind's mortal sky.“ 

The toast having been drunk, 

There were several calls for Mr. Swan,” 
who, upon arising, spoke as follows: 

“ Mr. Chairman—I am happy to be able to 
respond in behalf of Mr. Richards, who, like 
myself, is in the employ of the New-York and 
New-England Union Telegraph Company, and 
Iam also grateful for the privilege of being 
present at this social gathering of those who 
are or have been connected in different capaci- 
ties with the Telegraph; and, Sir, I believe 
the credit of having originated the idea of call- 
ing together us Operators at a social banquet 
belongs fully to you. I am proud to say it, 
and to bear witness to the success which has 
attended your efforts. But, Sir, if it is sup- 
posed that this is the jirst time the Telegraph 
Operators have ever been together upon a 
similar occasion, (and, if I mistake not, I 
think I have heard such a statement since I 
have been sitting here at the table,) I beg to 
say it is a mistake. Three years or more ago, 
Mr. Henry O’Rielly gave a supper at the Pa- 
cific Hotel to his friends, the employees of 
the various Telegraph lines, resident in this 
city, to which I had the honor to be invited 
and to be present. Ido not say that it was 
as full and as general a gathering as this one, 
but I recollect that the three lines to Boston 
were represented, and also the House Line to 
Philadelphia, and the Erie Line. Among those 
present were Mr. Carey, for many years con- 
nected with the House Line to Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Foss, at that time Chief Operator on the 
Morse Line to Boston; Mr. McKenney, now 
Superintendent of the House Line to Boston; 
Donald Mann, Esq., the originator and present 
Editor of the American Telegraph Magazine ; 
and others, whose names I cannot now recall. 
We had a good supper, Sir, and a good time, 
thanks to the generous gentleman who con- 
ceived the project of bringing us together. 

„Mr. Chairman—Telcgraphing is eminently 
a progressive science. One can hardly realize 
that the system first promulgated in this coun- 
try eight years ago is essentially the same as 
that of the present day, so much has it been 
changed and perfected by the genius of inven- 
tion. I commenced learning to operate in 
1845, I believe, in the city of Utica, on what 
was called the New-York, Albany and Buffalo 
Line, though at that time its termini were 
Albany and Syracuse. The first line built in 
this country extended from Washington to 
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New-York, and the second was the Buffalo 
Line | speak of, and which I am glad to see 
£o fully and so creditably represented here to 
night. I have a most clear and perfect recol- 
lection of the Utica office, as it appeared when 
I first set foot in it, and of the shape and form 
of the Registering Instruments. The Relay 
Magnet was as large as atea-chest. The Tele- 
graph in those days was more of a curiosity, 
Sir, than it now is. The gentlemen came to 
see its operation in crowds, and the ladies came 
also— 
. [Chairman, God bless them! (laughter).] 
—and we received, or tried to receive, reports 
of the doings of the Legislature at Albany, and 
we commenced operating at 5 o’cldck in the 
morning, and if we got over a report of a 
hundred words, we thought we had done well, 
and every body thought so, and was satisfied, 
and said the Telegraph was a wonderful thing. 
Among those who manifested the greatest 
interest in its operation in those days, I re- 
member Judge Bacon, a learned and eminent 
_citizen of Utica. And you, Mr. Vice-President, 
[turning to Mr. Curtis] were there then, and 
recollect him well. You have not forgotten 
how he was wont to rap lustily on the office 
door with his cane, at daylight in the morning, 
calling you and me trom our beds, and after- 


ward standing by you while you deciphered 


the report for the paper. 
„Well, Sir, those days have passed and gone, 
and the Telegraph has ceased to be a wonder. 


It has been extended all over the face of our 


country, and now unites every city and prin- 
cipal town throughout the Union. And, here, 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to make honorable 
mention of a name well known to all present, 
and to every one who has ever heard of a 
Telegraph. I mean Henry O'Rielly, to whose 
energy, industry, and perseverance in the 
early stages of the enterprise, the country is 
indebted for those vast ranges of Telegraph 
Lines which now bear his name, and which 
connect the Atlantic Ocean and the seaboard 


with the fertile valleys of the Ohio and the | 


Mississippi. [Applause.] 

„Mr. Chairman—There was a time when I 
believe I knew every Telegraph Operator in 
the country, either personally or by reputation, 
and now I scarcely know half who are seated 
around this table. Their number has increased 
in proportion as the lines have been extended, 
until the fraternity is a large one. They form 
an important body, for they are workers in a 
great cause. They are daily and hourly in- 
trusted with matters of the greatest import- 
ance, affairs which demand the utmost secresy, 
and IJ am happy to say that I have never 
known of an instance where honor has been 
forfeited.” 

Mr. Swan then referred, in eulogistic terms, 
to the three systems of Telegraphing now in 


use in the United States: Morse's, House’s, 
and Bain’s, and concluded by proposing as a 
toast, the health of-Marshal Lefferts, Esq., a 
gentleman to whose liberality, industry, and 
persevering skill, Bain’s Telegraph was mainly 
indebted for its present usefulness and perfec- 
tion. [Drunk with much applause.] 

The Chairman proposed— 

‘To our closer union: May the element 
that gives us employment serve to unite us in 
a true, firm, unbroken circuit of friendship ; 
and may every Telegrapher entertain for his 
associate a brother’s feelings.” 

Mr. Munson responded, He was happy to 
say he was connected with the Telegraph. 
He felt the deepest interest in it, and had 
formed associations the most pleasing of any 
formed during his life. He hoped the present 
meeting would be the means of promoting a 
lasting harmony between all the Telegraph 
clerks. There ought to be an organization, for 
they are & people in themselves. He begged 
to propose— 

„Telegraphers generally: May harmony ever 
prevail, with its magnetic“ influence; may 
there be no Bain” to our existence, no enemy 
in our “ House,” but may our “ Union,” North 
and South, and East and West, be as durable 
as the element itself.” . 

5 a few private toasts had been disposed 
of, : 

Mr. Munson proposed the “Press,” and 
named the New- York Herald in particular, 
which was drunk with three times three. 

The reporter of the Herald (who was the 
only representative of the press present) 
briefly responded. 

Mr. Alexander then gave— 

Professor Morse—the first applier of Tele- 
graphing in this country.” 

Mr. Faxon responded, and gave the toast of 
the Telegraph:” 

& Linking remotest cities with a bound, 

Speeds it like light, nor utters it a sound : 
In rain or storm, in sunshine or the dark, 
Conveying hope and joy. ’lis but a spark, 
But yet that spark doth time and space defy, 
And earth stands still to see it dashing by.” 

The Chairman gave— l — 

“To our absent associates—We feel that, 
though not with us, they are of us. May they 
enjoy all the pleasure and happiness that we 
can wish them.” 

Mr. Curtis proposed— Mr. Lewis, one of 
the pioneers of the House Telegraph.” 

Mr. Lewis, after replying, gave“ The Tele- 
graph and the Press.” 

The health of Messrs. Coleman & Stetson, 
the hosts, was then proposed by Mr. Hall, 
whereupon Mr. Swan arose and said, 

He believed that Capt. Coleman, the head 
of the house, was absent from, the city; and 


Mr. Stetson, he regretted to say, was and had 
been confined to his rooms by a severe illness, 
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for several weeks. He was happy to hear 
such men toasted; too much could not be said 
in their praise, and he was proud of the honor 
of bearing witness to this effect, in the pres- 
ence of the gentlemen around him. He had 
been an inmate of the Astor House for several 
years past, and he knew what he was saying 
when he stated that much of the success of 
that celebrated firm in hotel-keeping was at- 
tributable to the genius and capabilities of 
those who filled important places under thém ; 


for instance, the company could testify to the 


skill and good taste of the steward, Mr. Banta, 
who had provided this sumptuous and elegant 
entertainment for them. In every department 
of their vast business the same ability marked 
the workings of their trusty agents. 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk. 

Mr. Alexander gave— 

“ Professor Morse—He applied the fruits of 
patient and persevering research to the en- 
lightenment of earth: Let his name be im- 
mortal. 

„Professor House—He has brought types to 
the aid of a triumph in mechanism. Con- 
nected with Professor Morse, let him be re- 
garded as a national benefactor. : 

“ Professor Bain—Like Ajax, he defied the 
lightning, and like Ajax, he succumbed.” 

The next toast was proposed by Mr. Mun- 
son, who gave—“ Mr. Charles T. Smith.“ 

Mr. Smith, after responding, gave“ Mr. 
Coleman ;” and remarked, that wherever there 
is a coal-man, it is a matter of certainty that 
there will be good cheer and a warm recep- 
tion. 

The Chairman proposed The discoverer, 
Franklin, and the applier, Morse. The one, 
after conferring benefits, lives in the hearts of 
his countrymen; the other lives to see the 
benefits he has conferred.” 

The toast was drunk in solemn silence. 

Mr. Swan then arose and said, 

“ Mr. Chairman—The drinking in silence to 
the memory of Franklin reminds me of a duty 
I have to perform. Death does not exempt 
our fraternity from his ravages, and we of the 
New-England Line have very recently been 
called upon to mourn the sudden and melan- 
choly end of a brother operator. I refer to 
Mr. Perry, of Meriden, who was killed a few 
days since, while in the discharge of his du- 
ties at that place. Others, who in days past 
were co-workers with us, have also gone to 
their long homes, and we who are left know 
not how soon our circuit too may be broken 
forever on earth. Sir, I propose the memory 
of those who have been taken from among 
us. 

This toast was drunk in solemn silence. 

Mr. Faxon then gave 


“The Press Especially the New- York Her- 
ald. 

“ Through which a people's mighty voice is heard; 
Whereby to deeds of greatness men are stirred ; 
From whose all seeing eye no crime cay hide; 

The despot’s hatred, and the freeman’s pride ; 
Whose aim and mission ne’er on earth will cease 
Till all mankind is free, and all ia peace.” 
Mr. Faxton proposed the next toast : 
“Benjamin Franklin—The originator of the 
Electric Telegraph—the boy-printer, after- 
wards editor, statesman, and philosopher. He 


drew lightning from the clouds, which after- 


wards astonished the people of this, our mo- 
ther earth. May we all strive to emulate his 
example.” 

Mr. Swan proposed the health of Donald 
Mann, Esq., the Editor of the Telegraph Mag- 
azine, and the prosperity of his enterprise, 
which he said must be considered as the organ 
of the Telegraphers. 

Drunk with applause. 

Mr. Munson proposed the health of Mr. 
Bates, who was present as the guest of the 
Chairman, whereupon that gentleman made a 
neat and appropriate address, and concluded 
by proposing as a sentiment 

“ The Telegraphic Pen—Plucked from the 
lightning’s red wing, more rapid in its move- 
ments, and more startling in its results, it is, 
indeed, mightier than the sword.” 

Mr. Swan proposed the health.of James D. 
Reid, Esq., the efficient Superintendent of the 
Southern and Western O’Rielly lines, and 
also that of Mr. Duncan, from the same Lines, 
who, Mr. Swan said, was present at this festi- 
val, as his guest. Drunk with applause. _ 

Mr. Duncan briefly responded, returning 
thanks for the honor conferred. 

The Chairman then rose and read the fol- 
lowing toast, which, he said, had been just 
put in his hand: 

“The New- York Herald—The paper first 
in all matters of intelligence, and first to advo- 
cate the public good. May its enterprising 
proprietor and talented corps of assistants 
reap their reward for their impartial dealing, 
their strict dealing, and desire for the public 
weal.” | i 

A general proposition to toast the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman having been carried into 
effect, the Chairman returned thanks. 

It was then moved by Mr. Munson, and 
seconded by Mr. Swan, thata committee meet- 
ing should be called by the Chairman, to 
arrange for a regular festival, to which all the 
Telegraph Operators of the Union generally 
should be invited. 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

“Auld Lang Syne” was then sung, and the 
company separated, after spending a most 
agreeable evening. 
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“Railway Financiering,” and the Management of 
Telegraph Corporations, &c. 

Recent developments in the operations of 
some Telegraph Officers, to which allusion is 
made in the annexed Memorial or Remon- 
strance” addressed to the Indiana Legisla- 
ture—together with the irregularities which 
the Stockholders’ Committee (of which Ezra 
CORNELL was a member) detected in the Stock- 
book and stock issues under the late Directors 
of the “ Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Telegraph 
Company”—will probably satisfy all concerned 
that the course which the New- York Herald 
recommends for adoption in Railroad matters, 
should be extended to Telegraph and other 
Companies. 

From the New-York Herald—(Money Article.) 

TRE affairs of every railroad in the United 
States should undergo just such a searching 
investigation as was made by the Stockholders’ 
Committee of the Boston and Maine Corpora- 
tion; but we are apprehensive that very few 
would pass through such an ordeal s0 credita- 
bly and so much to the satisfaction of their 
stockholders. It is in the power of the stock- 
holders of every company to bring about such 
an investigation, and all who are interested in 
placing before the public a true and correct 
statement of the affairs and condition of the 
different corporations, will use their influence 
in appointing cautious and careful committees 
from the body of stockholders. It is impossi- 
ble to get correct and honest reports from the 
Boards of Directors, and these companies go 
on year after year, without the stockholders 
really knowing whether their stock is worth 
one cent or one hundred dollars per share. 
The election of a Committee of Stockholders 
should take place annually, as regularly as the 
election of the Board of Directors, for the pur- 
pose of investigation and supervision. The 
Directors are for the time merely the servants 
of the stockholders, and their acts should be 
at all times subject to the examination of the 
more direct representatives of the proprietors.” 


— e § 0 


REMONSTRANCE 
Against a recent Indiana Law, respecting Non-resident 
Stockholders, &c., (which Law purports to legalize ‘*‘ for- 
mer irregularities” of certain Corporations, and to deprive 
Non-resident Stockholders of certain Rights.) 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Reprseentatives of 

. Indiana: 

Tue. undersigned, citizens of New-York, 
Michigan, and other States, representing the 
interests of many stockholders in the States 
of Pennsylvania, New-York, Connecticut, 
Maine, Ohio, Michigan, &c., now at Indiana- 
polis, respectfully submit : 

That the law recently passed by your hon- 
orable body, entitled, “A bill for the better re- 


gulation of Telegraph Companies, and legal- 
izing their former acts,” was probably passed 
by your honorable body without mature con- 
sideration, and will, if left on your statute- 
books, injuriously affect not only the interests 
of owners of telegraph lines in Indiana, but 
will also deter capitalists from investing in 
Indiana railroad and other bonds or stocks, 
to the great injury of the State. 

That some of your memorialists are owners 
of a large majority of the stock of two extensive 
telegraph lines passing through the State of 
Indiana, and connecting it with Eastern and 
Western States; and that, by the provisions 
of said law, they will hereafter be deprived 
of any voice in the management of their own 
property in the State of Indiana. f 

That the same persons are also largely in- 
terested in the stock of the telegraph line 
known as the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Tele- 
graph Company, organized under the Indiana 
General Law, of which S. C. Wilson, of Craw- 
fordsville, has heretofore been President. 

That others of your memoralists are repre 
sentatives of ‘stockholders in various States, 
above mentioned, holding large interests in the 
said lines, thus located partly in Indiana, and 
connecting Indiana with other States in the 
Union. 

Your memorialists, thus being owners or 
representatives of the large interests aforesaid, 
deem it their duty respectfully to state to your 
honorable body their belief that the “ irregu- 
larities” in the management of said Telegraph 
Company (designed to be legalized by the 
law which your honorable body has been in- 
duced to pass) have been such as to destroy 
all confidence in that management, and to 
render the stock of said Company almost, if 
not wholly, worthless—if such “defects” and 
“irregularities” are sanctioned by retrospective 
laws, instead of being left for correction by the 
judicial tribunals. l 

And that they further believe, that the only 
“emergency” which required the enactment 
of a special retrospective law was designed 
(though of course unknown to your honorable 
body) to prevent the owners or representatives 
of a large majority of the stock from applying 
the only remedies likely to prove efficacious, 
by removing the officers and agents under 
whose direction the stock has been rendered 
almost worthless, and substituting other and 
more capable officers, or, on a last resort, of 
appealing to the judicial tribunals for redress 
of their grievances. 

Your memorialists also represent, that some 
of them, representing a majority of the stock 
of the “ Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph 
Company,” (as well as otherwise representing 
the interests ‘of owners of other telegraph 
lines located in Indiana, &c.,) came to Indiana- 
polis, in November last, to attend a meeting 
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of the stockholders of said Company; but 
were debarred from doing so by the falsehood 
and deception then practised upon them by 


some officers of said Company— the Secretary 


and Superintendent of said Company (who 
have had the chief management of its affairs) 
having informed some of the undersigned that 
the meeting would be held at the Telegraph 
Office after dinner—probably at two or three 
o’clock”—when, in fact, as results showed, 
the said ‘“‘ Stockholders’ meeting,” so termed, 
was designed to be, and actually was, held in 
the forenoon,—when not more than two 
hundred and thirty-five [235] shares were said 
to have been represented; while those of your 
memorialists who were then at Indianapolis, 
awaiting the mecting, represented nearly two 
thousand [2000] shares, or four sevenths of 
all the stock legally issued by the Company. 

Your memorialists further represent that 
section third of the late objectionable law was 
intended to prevent stockholders residing in 
New-York and other Eastern States, who paid 
five eighths of the money required to build, 
organize, and defend the rights of the Ohio, 
Indiana and Iifinois” Telegraph Lines, from 
having any share in the management of the 
Company—(some of the officers of which lines 
procured the passage of the objectionable law) 
—while they deem it proper to add, that they 
never exercised any influence at former stock- 
holders’ meetings, having been content to rely 
on the good faith of the local management in 
Indiana, until the “irregularities” in that 
management rendered it imperatively neces- 
sary for the Eastern stockholders to exert an 
influence in correcting the errors and improv- 
ing the condition of their property in the 
lines. l 

Your memorialists respectfully invoke par- 
ticular attention to the fourth section of the 
objectionable bill, which ‘attempts to legalize 
all “ defects and irregularities” in the organ- 
ization of lines, provided they shall not be so 
construed as to prejudice the rights of any 
citizen of IxpblAx Ano matter how much they 
may prejudice the rights of citizens of New- 
England, New-York, or other sections of the 
Union. What were the illegal acts requiring 
the retrospective action of the Legislature—this 
special “act of grace?” Were they frauds upon 
the stockholders? and is it desired that the 
stockholders of other States, who have invested 
their money in reliance upon the good faith 
and good laws of the people of Indiana, shall 
suffer the whole loss? 
of Indiana solemnly sanction such actions of 
certain officers of the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
Telegraph Company, who wished to retain 
their offices against the wishes of a vast ma- 
‘ority of the stockholders? We trust not: 
and in this trust, we earnestly present our- 
selves before the Legislature of Indiana. We 


Will the Legislature 


cannot believe that such an objectionable law 
will be allowed to remain for a single month 
unrepealed upon the statute-book; for, other- 
wise, what safety is there for foreign invest- 
ments in the railroad or other bonds or stocks 
of Indiana? What railroad stockholder can 
feel safe in his investments, if, after confiding 
his Indiana interests chiefly to the management 
of Indiana officers, he is defrauded of the right 
of meeting with his ‘associates in November 
by the falsehood and treachery of some of the 
managing officers; and who, when he comes 
again to Indiana for a stockholders’ meeting on 
the second of March following, is met on that 
morning by a retrospective law, “approved” 
ou the previous day, for legalizing all irregu- 
larities” against which he came to Indiana to 
protest with his vote, or to appeal to the Courts 
of Indiana ? 

Your memorialists further ask attention to 
the declaration of the law that “an emergency 
exists,” requiring such extraordinary legislation. 
What was that “emergency? The stock of 
the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph Com- 
pany is principally owned in New-York, New- 
England, and other sections of the Union. 
The management, for the last two years, was, 
by consent, given to the resident stockholders 
in Indiana—under whose control the line was 
paying no dividends, and becoming much out 
of repair. The stockholders from other States 
came to Indianapolis to attend a mecting of 
the stockholders called here, some time in last 
November, when the Secretary and Super- 
intendent of the Company mz7s-informed them 
respecting the hour of meeting—which hour 
(and also the place) had not been published in 
the notice—and the meeting was held by a 
few of the resident stockholders, without the 
knowledge of Eastern stockholders who were 
known to be in the city, from a distance, who 
immediately proposed to take legal measures 
to expose the trick and fraud practised upon 
them, in the Courts—when some of the old 
officers, under fear of exposure, declared the 
meeting illegal, and agreed to call another 
meeting in Junuary—which, however, they 
postponed till March, for the evident purpose, 
as we believe, of consummating their plans to 
insure the sacrifice of the property of stock- 
holders in other States—the said stockholders 
from New-York and other States having been 
distinctly informed by the then President of 
the Company, that “ the resident Stockholders 
did intend to repudiate the stock of non-resident 
stockholders”—to accomplish which repudi- 
ation, this law is the entering wedge, and must 
be looked upon by non-residents as an inten- 
tional assault on their property, to be 
applied to railroads and canals, whenever it 
is the interest of schemers to sacrifice the pro- 
perty of non-residents. But your memorialists, 
believing that such schemes, when fully under 
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stood, or even suspected by the legislators of 
Indiana, will be promptly discountenanced, 
now respectfully present the. facts for your 
consideration, to the end that the objectionable 
law may be promptly repealed—that it may 
not injure public credit or private rights, by 
being allowed to remain in force on the statute- 
books of a Commonwealth whose interests are 
so largely identified with the preservation of 
good faith with non-residents, who are owners 
of such a large share of the stocks and bonds 
of the corporations of Indiana. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray. HENRY O’RIELLY, 
JOHN J. SPEED, Jr., 
EZRA CORNELL, 
J. H. WADE, 
DONALD MANN. 
IxDIANAPOLIs, March 4, 1863. 


(Annexed is the law above referred to.) 

A BILL for the better regulation of Tele- 
graph Companies, and legalizing their 
former acts. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 

sembly of the State of Indiana, That all Tele- 
ph Companies organized under the laws 

of this State shall have power to lease or attach 
to them other telegraph lines by lease or 
purchase. 

Sec. 2. Any of said companies, through its 
Board of Directors, with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the stockholders, shall have power to 
reduce its capital stock to any amount not 
below the actual cost of construction. 

Sec. 3. The officers and directors pf said 


' . telegraph companies shall hereafter be elected 


from among the stockholders residing in this 
State, or at some point in any of the adjoining 
States where any of said companies shall have 
a telegraph station. 

Sec. 4. All irregularities or defects in the 
organization of said Telegraph Companies are 
hereby legalized: Provided, That this section 
shall not be construed in such a manner as to 
prejudice the rights of citizens of this State, 
nor in. such a manner as to allow such Com- 
panies to institute any suit or suits against the 
inhabitants of this State, which they are not 
now allowed to institute by the laws of this State. 

Sec. 5. It is declared that an emergency 
exists requiring the enactment hereby made, 
and that this act shall be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Passed January 27, 1853. 

G. L. SITES, 
Secretary of Senate. 
OLIVER B. TORBET, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ASHBEL P. WILLARD, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved March 1, 1853. : 
JOSEPH H. WRIGHT. 


Tlinois and Mississippi Telegraph Company. 


Ir is satisfactory to hear of the continued 
efforts to render the lines of this Company 
more useful to the public, and beneficial to 
the stockholders. The rustic, thus far, have 
had all the benefits—the stockholders, includ- 
ing the constructor, having never yet derived 
a dollar of dividend from these lines. But let 
us hope for a “good time coming;” and let 
us trust that those who pay the assessment 
on the stock, for the purpose of putting the 
lines in better order (so that these lines may 
earn more money by being better able to 
transact business,) will ere long realize fair 
returns for the “bread they may cast upon 
the waters.” 

Judge Caton, the present President, is la- 
borious in his efforts to improve and render 
profitable those lines; and we take pleasure 
in recording such evidences of attention to 
Telegraphic matters, as are furnished in this . 
‘letter following : 


Ottawa, Illinois, January 20, 1853. 

Donat Mann, Esq., Editor of the Telegraph Magazine. 

Dear SR: — Allow me to acknowledge my 
obligations to you for selecting gutta percha 
wire for the St. Louis crossing. It was the 
best I ever saw, and was sent on and put 
down in double-quick time. My process of 
preparing and putting it down was published 
by the Alton Courier: one of the editors of 
which has charge of my office there, and is a 
No. 1 Telegrapher. You may have seen his 
notice of it. The Mississippi river is a hard 
customer to deal with, as it is not uncommon, 
when the Missouri is high, for whole cotton- 
wood trees, from four to six fect in diameter, 
to come down with a six-mile current—raking 
the bottom of the river with their long roots ; 


| and unless a cable is strong enough to hold 


such drift-wood, it has no business in that 
river. I have entire confidence that mine is. 

I am still prosecuting my experiments with 
the new magnets at my leisure moments, which 
are very few, I assure you. By actual test, 
the strength is more than doubled, as com- 
pared with the old kind. I have one just 
completed, for a relay, and itis so strong, 


with the amount of battery we ordinarily 


have on the line, that we can’t work it con- 
veniently, as the armature has to be drawn 
back over half an inch from it, while there is 
less wire than on the old one, which will only 
mark on a very low adjustment. Soon as I 
can find opportunity, I shall test it with a 
reduced battery, on main land. I fear I shall 
not have time to perfect my ideas on the sub- 
ject before spring, as my time will be en- 
grossed with,my judicial duties during the 
winter. Yours, most truly, 
J. D. Carton. 
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How the Spiritual Rappings are Made. 


Account for it as you may, or ridicule it as 
you choose, it is difficult to resist the concur- 
rent testimony of multitudes respecting the 
effect commonly known as “spiritual rap- 
ping.” We are not to be understood as avow- 
ing belief in supernatural agency, when we 
say that the matter is worthy of profound con- 
sideration. On the contrary, our views are 
somewhat analogous to the opinions expressed 
in the following articles, from Miss Beecher 
and Mr. Arend; and while we believe with 
both of these personages that extraordinary 
effects are produced in the manner above in- 
dicated, we do not believe the matter to be 
any less wonderful because it may be ac- 
counted for without resorting to supernatural 
theories. The operations of the Telegraph 
were not long ago considered by the million” 
quite as improbable as any thing now related 
concerning the phenomena now commonly 
developed in a thousand circles,“ like those 
mentioned in the statements of Miss B. and 
Mr. A. 


l (First Extract.) 
To the Editor of the New-York Tribune: 


Sm: I have just witnessed some Spiritual 
Manifestations” that may interest your read- 
ers, and perhaps furnish the philosophy of the 
singular phenomena thus denominated. 

After witnessing various trippings and mov- 
ings of furniture, and after having myself 
taken a ride on a table around a room with 
no apparent motive-power but the delicate 
fingers of a young lady resting on the'top of 
it, I was induced to examine still further. 

I invited this young lady and another in the 
vicinity, who was a “ medium,” to experiment 
with me alone at my room. In a few minutes 
my table began to move about. I requested 
the young ladies to wil? it to move in certain 
directions, and found that it was under the 
control of their volition, but only at certain 
times. At other times it seemed to move 
without being guided by them, and as I con- 
jectured, by currents of electricity, that inter- 
rupted their power for a time and then ceased, 
and they recovered it again. 

We then tried spelling with the alphabet, 
and with success. One of the young ladies, 
conjecturing that in this too her will might 
have some influence, without mentioning her 
design, willed that the word “ mother” should 
be spelled by the knocks. Itwasdone. We 
tried other words in the same way, and with 
uniform success. The knockings seemed to 
be on the surface of the table. Either one of 
the mediums would mentally will to have a 
word spelt, and then the other,, without know- 
ing what it was, would call over the alphabet, 
and the word selected was uniformly spelt. 


— 


A gentleman and several ladies were called 
in, and the thing was repeated with the same 
success. 

My impression is, that any person who is 
“a medium” in the room, and in some pecu- 
liar cases persons out of the room, even at a 
great distance, might regulate the spelling by 
their will. Certain phenomena of clairvoy- 
ance, which I have witnessed, come in to 
account for this part. I think we have the 
key for much which has been mysterious, and 
one which probably, in due time, will end the 
whole theory of supernaturalism. 

Respectfully yours, 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


(Second Extract.) 


Mr. Arend says—and his remarks have a 
practical bearing of deep interest 

Already it has been found out, if we are to 
believe The Commercial Advertiser of this 
city, (and I can scarcely doubt the correct- ` 
ness of his statement, as I have been informed 
by persons of the highest respectability, that 
they have in their domestic circles tried the 
same experiment with perfect success,) that a 
table may be magnetized by the human hand 
in about the same manner as steel or iron by 
a lodestone, so that it is attracted by it and 
compelled to follow it through the room. If 
this be a fact, it is certainly a discovery, the 
importance of which, as to its bearing on the 
sciences, can scarcely be estimated. If the 
spiritual manifestations had led to nothing 
but to this singular discovery it would abun- 
dantly atone for all the mischief which is 
charged upon them, and fora great deal more ; 
for it is a discovery which, by revealing to us 
the most hidden springs of our organism, may 
ultimately lead to results which it is now too 
bewildering to contemplate in imagination. 
The writer in The Commercial seems not 
even to suspect the bearing ‘of this dis- 
covery, of which an Arago or a Humboldt 
would feel justly proud. He treats it almost 
as contemptuously as the cock of the fable the 
precious pearl found by him in a dunghill. 
He attaches no other importance to it, but that 
it puts an end to the “spiritual imposition.” 
As long as this power of moving tables and 
producing sounds in an unaccountable way 
was ascribed solely to spirits, the phenomena 
were absolutely denied, on account of their 
pretended impossibility ; but now it has been 
found, as is asserted, to reside also in our- 
selves, and it becomes perfectly natural and 
a matter of course. But this very fact, which 
solves the mystery in the eyes of the ignorant, 
and makes henceforth these phenomena as 
plain as daylight into their sight, will amaze 
and perplex the scientific world. If this truly 
marvellous power of endowing inanimate ob- 
jects with new capacities, belongs to the 
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human system at all, it resided there for 
thousands of years without its existence being 
ever suspected by the scientific and learned ; 
and if it is now brought to light, it is only 
due to the “imposition” of spiritual manifes- 
tations. But admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that no disembodied spirit had ever any 
agency in these manifestations, and that they 
must be ascribed solely to hidden forces in 
ourselves, the question arises, Who were the 
impostors—those who erred only in their at- 
tempt of explaining them by attributing them 
erroneously, it is true, yet candidly to spirits, 
or those who obstinately and arrogantly de- 
nied them in the. tecth of unimpeachable tes- 
timonies ? 


— 277 — 
Maine Telegraph Company—Its Extent and Organi- 
zation. 


BANGOR, Dec. 13, 1852. 
D. Mann, Esq., Ed. Telegraph Magazine: 

Dear Sir :—Agreeably to the request made 
through your columns, I send you a list of the 
officers of the Maine Telegraph Company. 

From Bath to Augusta, a branch line owned 
by the Kennebec Telegraph Company is 
worked in connection with the Maine Line by 
a switch at Bath. Of this branch line, Justin 
E. Smith is Superintendent—resident at Hallo- 
well. Respectfully yours, Jas. Eppr. 


The line owned by the Maine Telegraph 
Company extends from Portland to Calais, a 
distance of 306 miles. It was built by James 
Eddy, in 1848. The present officers are as 
follows: 

Hiram O. Alden, of Belfast, President. 
The Directors are, II. O. Alden, Belfast; B. 
C. Bailey, Bath; Edward O’Brien, Thomas- 
ton; K. Crockett, Rockland; Samuel Farrar, 
Bangor; James Eddy, Bangor; George W. 
Brown, Ellsworth; A. Hayden, Eastport; A. 
G. Chandler, Calais. James Eddy is the 
Superintendent, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

At Portland, W. B. Chase is Telegrapher, 
and F. A. Hooke, Cashier ; at Bath, George A. 
Hanscom is Telegrapher ; at Damariscotta, G. 
Q. H. Putnam is Telegrapher; at Waldoboro’, 
T. D. Currier is Telegrapher ; at Thomaston, 
G. I. Robinson is Telegrapher; at Rockland, 
A. D. Nichols is Telegrapher ; at Belfast, C. H. 
Burd is Telegrapher; at Bangor, H. E. Las- 
celles is Telegrapher, and J: S. Bedlow Account- 
ant; at Ellsworth, J. B. Osgood is Telegrapher ; 
at Cherryfield, M. P. Austin is Tclegrapher ; at 
Machias, F. J. Moore is Telegrapher; at East- 
port, J. R. W. Johnson is Telegrapher ; and at 
Calais, A. Daniel is Telegrapher. l 
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Telegraph Stocks—their Value. 
WE have daily inquiries made of us, at our 
office, as to the value of stock in some of the 


‘improvement in Telegraphic apparatus. 
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different Telegraph lines, by persons who hold 
or contemplate purchasing more or less of 
that kind of property, and who are entirely 
ignorant, as a general thing, of its intrinsic 
value; knowing nothing of the route over 
which, and the towns through which, the line 
runs, the amount of its business or the char- 
acter of its dividends—without a knowledge of 
which, no correct opinion can be formed as 
to the dividends that it can be fairly expected 
to pay. 

There is a good deal of worthless telegraph 
stock afloat, and persons buying had better do 
so after satisfactory inquiry made of those 
competent to judge of Telegraph matters. We 
are pretty well acquainted with the routes, 
business and management of most of the 
prominent lines in the country, and as soon 
as we can make our knowledge a little more 
definite, will publish a statement of their con- 
dition and prospects. 


— © o--—— „ 


Municipal Telegraphs. 

PoLIORE IAPROVEMENT.— The Common Coun- 
eil recently adopted a resolution to provide the 
means of Telegraphic communication between 
the police offices of this city. The necessary 
arrangements for effecting this are now nearly 
complete. The fixtures are being put up at 
the different station-houses in the city, and 
very soon every office will be able to commu- 
nicate instantly with that of the Chief of Po- 
lice. Orders can be sent to every part of the 
city, and detachments of police called for at a 
moment's notice. This will reduce the whole 
system of our police to a most beautiful pre- 
cision; and if all the officers were what we 
fear they are not, we might have a municipal 
guard which would be an honor to the great- 
ness of the metropolis.— New- York paper. 


— 140m — 
Alleged Improvements in Telegraphic Switches and 
Insulators. 


A FRIEND has submitted to us a letter from 
H. S. Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of the 
O’Rielly Lake Erie Line, in which Mr. B. 
claims to have invented a new and valuable 
Mr. 
B., however, claims nothing new, except in 
the arrangement and application. The result 
of any practical test of the alleged merits of the 


‘inventions, will be given when they are fur- 


nished to us for publication For the present 
we confine ourselves to a brief extract from 
a newspaper article enclosed for our examina- 
tion: 

“This switch differs in many respects from 
any heretofore invented; is simple in con- 
struction, and consequently cheap. It can be 
placed in circuit in a moment's time, adjusting 
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itself; or it can be used as a ground wire, 


separating entirely contiguous lines or circuits. 
The switch when in use is a part of the main 
circuit, and will repeat from north to south 
or vice versa, by means of a mechanical ar- 
rangement by which it adjusts itself. Another 
feature is, it will operate to a charm as a light- 
ning arrester, wholly protecting the operator 
or instrument from harm, so that lines may 
be worked during the severest storms, or when 
atmospheric electricity may be cutting all 
manner of pranks. 

“ Mr. Bishop has also invented an Insulator, 
combining a number of non-conductors. It is 
simple, cheap and durable—perfect in insula- 
tion, being wholly unaffected by storm or 
weather. ‘This is all which can be desired or 
hoped for in an Insulator.” So it is said. 


— ---- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Libels promptly repudiated by the Associated Press. 
[From the New-York Sun, edited by M. S. Beach, Esq., 
Secretary of the Associated Press.] 

A most scurrilous pamphlet has recently 
been put forth, bearing on its face the imprint 
of Tue AssocrateD Press,” in which an ex- 
tremely ungenerous and disgraceful attack is 
made on Henry O’Rielly, Esq., the well-known 
and energetic constructor of Telegraph lines. 

Our only purpose in alluding to it is to deny, 
in the fudlest and broadest sense, any know- 
ledge of, or complicity in, the publication of 
at by “The Associated Press.” True, the 
writer incidentally remarks that he acts on 
his own responsibility, and without consulting 
the members of the Association ; but the star- 
ing capitals of the title given to his essay, too 
clearly show his intent in fixing the responsi- 
bility upon other shoulders than his own. As 
to the charges brought against Mr. O’Rielly 
we have little to say. That gentleman can, 
undoubtedly, defend himself if necessary. We 
will only remark our conviction, that one of 
the most important charges is entirely without 
Foundation. 

The present Association of the New-Vork 
Newspaper Press was first started by the 
present proprietor of the Sun, on the occasion 
of his making arrangements for a daily express 


to secure the transmission of news from the. 


South, and particularly from the seat of war 
in Mexico, in advance of all the ordinary chan- 
nels of communication. Its objects and aims 
have been ever in accordance with the best 
interests of the whole community, whose con- 
fidence it has deservedly received and con- 
stantly merited. It does not lend itself, 
knowingly, to the attainment of private ends, 


1 


whether of revenge or speculation ; and when 
it desires to speak, it needs neither mask nor 
cloak behind which to screen itself from public 
observation. . 


National Telegraph. 


NEW-YORK, ST. LOUIS, AND NEW-ORLEANS, 
UFFICE, No. 2 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


Tux connection of these important cities has re- 
cently been rendered complete by business arrange- 
ments of a lasting character; by which extensive 
interests are blended, and the process of transmis- 
sion rendered more rapid and direct. 


. he revenues of the duplex lines from Pittsburg. 
to t. Louis have, for some time, been devoted to 
the r reconstruction and improvement. Messages 
are now sent direct to Louisville and St. Louis, 
and at pleasure to New-Orleans, save during 
gtorms. 


Having two routes to New-Orleans, three to St. 
Louis, three wires connecting the Ohio river cities 
and interior, with extensive auxiliary lines to the 
Lakes, and interior of Western States, the public 
will find them suited to a correct, prompt, and 
extensive transmission. 


These lines are-termed “ National,” not to dis- 
parage former names, but to unite hitherto con- 
tending interests under a generic title, known to 
friends, and justified by their extent. They em- 
brace 10,000 miles of wire, numerous offices, and 
an increasing business. 


The energy Which built them will be attempted 
in their management. 


JAMES D. REID, Superintendent. 
Jan, ly. 
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the most convenient to send, and there is no discount upon 
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VO RTO NS TELEGRAPHIC ROOMS, 


177 Broadway, New-York. . 


The attention of Telegraph companies through- 
out the United States and British Provinces, is 
respectfully invited to my stock of magnetic and 
chemical Telegraph apparatus, which will be found 
extensive and complete. 

My facilities for manufacturing and forwarding 
with promptness and dispatch, whatever may be 
required to supply the wants in the offices or on 
the lines, are unequalled by any establishment in 
the country. The most careful attention will be 
given to the quality of my goods, being convinced 
that a reputation for good articles is the most en- 
during, and in the end most profitable; at the 
same time I shall aim to keep constantly on hand, 
not only every article required in the business, but 
also every variety of such articles. 

My arrangements, both abroad and at home, 
are such that I think I can offer English and 
American wire upon as reasonable terme as it can 
be found in the market. 

Register Paper, Porus Cups, Platina, Nitric and 
Sulphuric Acid, Battery Tumblers, Insulators of 
every description, Gutta Percha covered office 
and river Wire, silk and cotton covered Wire, and 
every article connected with the business, not 
manufactured by me, will be sold at manufactur- 
er's prices. I am also prepared to furnish to order 
Communication Headings, Record Books, and En- 
velopes, printed in the neatest and most economical 
manner. 

Morse Registers, $30, $35, and $40. 

Relay Magnets, $10, $124, and $15. 

Key, $5; Key with circuit closer, $6. 

Bulkley’s Protector from Lightning, $3 50. 

Carey’s do. do. $7 00. 

A new article of office wire, much superior, (and 
containing in a pound double the length of Gutta 
Percha office wire,) $1 per pound. 

J have recently added to my manufactory an 
electo plating and gilding department, and am 
prepared to give the highest style of finish and or- 
nament to the instruments furnished. I am also 
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prepared to carry out any original design, altera- 
tion or improvement in the construetion of instru- 
ments, &c., which may be suggested by the taste 
of the purchaser. 

Every person connected with the Telegraph, is 
desirous of seeing it improved, and every induce- 
ment thereto will be held out by me to the inge- 
nious operator and mechanic. It is my intention 
to add to my stock every valuable improvement, 
(as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, ) and any person that may have made, or 
at any future time constructs, any instrument that 
can materially benefit the working of the Tele- 
graph, is solicited to address me (post-paid.) 

Those companies that have heretofore employed 
agents to make their purchases in this city, will 
be enabled to save that expense by sending their 
orders direct to me; as it is my intention to keep 
constantly on sale, at the lowest prices for cash, 
every article used in the construction and working 
of a line of Telegraph. 

Goods can be forwarded to any town in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces, (provided said 
town has connection by express with New- York,) 
and the money collected on their delivery. Per- 
sons will do well, when in places that have no 
such connection, to have what they order forward- 
ed to the nearest express town. | 


The subscriber, having become the proprietor of 


Bulkley’s patent 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ENUNCIATOR, 
OR 


HOTEL TELEGRAPH, 


Would respectfully call the attention of those in- 
terested in Hotels and Steamboats throughout the 
country, to the universal satisfaction it has given, 
wherever it has ben put up. It is rapidly taking 
the place of the Mechanical Enunciator, its great 
superiority being apparent to any person that will 
examine it. 


J. W. NORTON, 
177 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ACIDOMETERS, 


FOR TESTING WITH PERFECT ACCURACY THE STRENGTH OF ACIDS. 


No Telegraph Office should be without them. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. W. NORTON, 177 Broadway, New-York. 


LECTURES ON THE TELEGRAPH, 


BY LAWRENCE TURNBULL, MD, 
Lecturer on Technical Chemistry at the Franklin Institute. 


“We have a great number of works on the Telegraph and Electrical apparatus, but this is the best 
and ablest of them all. It contains a brief history of telegraphing, and gives descriptions, with illus- 


trations, of all the important telegraphs iu use; also those which have been illustrated in other works. 


Those who wish to be posted up on telegraphs must consult this book.”—Svientific American, 
Price $1 50—or fifty postage stamps remitted by mail. 
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JOHN W. NORTON, 177 Broadway. 
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Notes on the History and Principles of Telegraphing. 
TELEGRAPHIC INTERCOURSE BETWEEN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Restrictions in Nova Scotia—concerning the Public, the Telegraph, and the Press. 


Tae judgment of the community will probably sustain us when substantially re- 
asserting what was stated in our original prospectus: “That no branch of the Federal 
Government is now more closely connected tran the Telegraph System with the feelings 
and interests of the American people.” It is needless to particularize, when the reflec- 
tions of every intelligent reader will furnish ample proofs of the proposition. 

An agency thus intimately interwoven with the framework of society, deman:'s a 
degree of public attention which warrants us in believing that a considerable portion of 
the present number may be occupied profitably to the public with some statements con- 
cerning the Existing Restrictions in Nova Scotia on Telegraphic Intercourse between 
Europe and the United States—the character of which restrictions renders it expedient 
to make a preliminary review of the“ Relations formerly” AxD uniFoRMLy “held” be- 
tween the Press, the Public, and Mr. O’Rielly, in reference to the General and Individual 
Rights involved in the question of unfettered, impartial and economical Telegraphing; 
for securing which objects, Mr. O’Rielly extended certain Telegraphic Lines through New- 
England, when the controllers of the old Morse Lines imposed arbitrary restrictions upon 
the use of their Lines between New-York, Boston, and Portland, over which the Tele- 
graphic Intercourse between Europe and the United States (via steamers at Halifax) was 
then necessarily transacted. 

The consideration of Telegraphers and Editors generally is particularly invited to the 
subjects here indicated. The facts should be generally known, now that extraordinary 
efforts are made to misrepresent the “relations” existing between the Press and the 
Telegraph on the Lines between New-York and Halifax; “relations” which intimately 
affect the Public Interest, as well as the parties particularly connected with the transac- 
tions from the commencement of Telegraphing down to the present time. 

The retrospect of these “relations,” not uninteresting at any time or under any cir-. 
cumstances, acquires particular interest from the sinister attempts which have been made 
particularly to misrepresent alike the course of the Associated Press and of Mr. O'Rielly, 
as well as of this Magazine, and other parties, on these important subjects. l 

With these remarks, we commence a narrative which we aim to render as explicit as 
Practicable in condensing a large amount of information in a comparatively brief 

space. 1 
— Some time in March, we received a pamphlet entitled“ The Associated Press versus. 
Henry O Rielly and F. O. J. Smith.” | l 
The novelty of the tiile was rather amusing, in view of the course which Mr. O’Rielly 
at least has pursued in all Telegraphic arrangements for the Press, of. which he is himself. 
a member; a course which should at least free him from outrage, if it scores nothing. 
21 P 
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more in his behalf, from any person professing to write in behalf of his old Editorial 
brethren. 

But the novelty of the title was eclipsed by the peculiar contents of the pamphlet. A 
prefatory note on the second page, is addressed to us; and as that note measurably » 
indicates the object of the publication, (though it only faintly foreshadows the malignity 
and falsehood which characterize the assaults upon Mr. O’Rielly, who seems to be the 
chief point of attack,) we copy it as a “specimen brick” from the beautiful concern : 


“To DoNALD Mann, Esq., Editor of the American Telegraph Magazine: * 


“The following remarks were called out by a letter addressed to Hon. Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, pur- 
“ porting to have been written by Henry O’Rielly, and published in the American Telegraph Magazine for October. 
„The. fact that that letter covers and endorses three fraudulent memorials relating to the arrangements between the 
‘ New-York Press and the Eastern Telegraph Lines, coupled with another Fact, namely, that Mr. O’ Rielly is making 
„ strenuous exertions, in connection with F. O. J. Smith and others, to break up that arrangement, makes it very pro- 
“ per that some notice should be taken of the relations formerly held by those gentlemen with that Association. 

“It is proper to remark, that the writer taking up the subject wholly on his own responsibility, without consulta- 
“tion with any member or members of the Press, and without the least knowledge on the part of any one of them, of 


5 his intention. He will state, however, that he is indebted to an individual in their employ for some of the facts here 
get forth.” 


These remarks were intended originally for the pages of the Telegraph Magazine,’ but a desire to give them an 
ectended circulation has induced their publication in pamphlet form. 

No name or signature is given by the writer even the printer's name not ap- 
pearing on the pamphlet — for precisely the same reason that the article was not sent for 
publication in the Telegraph Magazine, i. e., lest any clue should thus be furnished to the 
villain or villains concerned in the sinister operation. aay | 

The coolness with which the author in his title-page has attempted to convey the im 
pression that this assassinism is uttered or countenanced by the “Associated Press,” (and 
nothing appears in the body of the pamphlet to discountenance the idea; nothing, save 
in a prefatory note, such as few readers ever examine,) is so indignantly repelled by the 
Secretary of that honorable Association, (M. S. Bzacu, Esq., editor of the New-York 
Daily Sun,) that we submit the culprit, without further ceremony, to summary execution, 
by the sword of the editorial corps, under whose cloak he attempted to screen his stabs 
at Mr. O’Rielly. The “Sun” of the 25th of March, under the caption of “Telegraph 
Controversy,” says : 

“A most ecurrilous pamphlet has recently been put forth, bearing on its face the imprint of ‘THz ASSOCIATED 
„PRESS, in which an extremely ungenerous and disgraceful attack is made on Henry O’Rielly, Esq., the well-known 
“ and energetic constructor of Telegraph lines. Our only purpose in alluding to it is to deny, in the fullest and broad- 
“est sense, any knowledge of, or complicity in, the publication of it by the Associated Press. True, the writer inci- 
“dentally remarks that he acts on his own responsibility, and without consulting the members of the Association, 
“but the staring capitals of the title given to his essay, too clearly show his intent in fixing the responsibility upon 


“ other shoulders than hisown. As to the charges brought against Mr. O’Rielly we have little to say. That gentleman 
‘can, undoubtedly, defend himself if necessary. We will only remark our conviction that one of the most important 


“ charges is entirely without foundation. 

„The present Association of the New-York Newspaper Press was first started by the present proprietor of the Sun, 
‘t on the occasion of his making arrangements for a daily express to secure the transmission of news from the South, 
“and particularly from the seat of War in Mexico, in advance of all the ordinary channels of communication. Its 
“ objects and aims have been ever in accordance with the best interests of the whole community, whose confidence 
“it has deservedly received and constantly merited. It does not lend itself, knowingly, to the attainment of private 
ends, whether of revenge or speculation ; and when it desires to speak, it neither needs mask nor cloak behind which 
„to screen itself from public observation.” 

EIn ordinary circumstances, such a denunciatory article from the Secretary of the 
Associated Press would render needless any farther allusion to the villain who used (and 
probably yet uses) the“ mask or cloak” of that Association for covering his“ private 
ends” in the way of “ revenge and speculation.” l 

But the uncommon character of these operations enforces upon us a further duty, in 
justice towards all concerned—not merely towards the Associated Press and Mr. O'Rielly, 
but to the Public generally—for the whole community are interested in the facts and the 
principles concerning the Telegraphic Intercourse through Nova Scotia, between the “Old 
World and the New.” From this duty we will not shrink, and in the discharge of it will 
be cheered by the consciousness, that we are fulfilling what is due quite as much to our 
brethren of THz Press, as to the party assailed, to the Telegraph system, and to our 
fellow-citizens generally, 2 md 

The position and facilities possessed by a “ Telegraphic Agent of the Associated Press,’ 
not only serve to give great authority to the “facts” or libels which he may publish. hut 


* 
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to secure for those “ facts” or libels an extraordinary circulation throughout the length an 
byeadth of the land. | 

Such has been the evidence in this particular case. People in remote sections of 
the Union, wherever it was supposed that Mr. O’Rielly’s character or interests could 
be successfully assailed, were supplied with the infamous pamphlet before it was seen 
or heard of by some of the editors of the “Associated Press,” whose flag or “im- 
print“ it piratically bore! We have seen letters from two Presidents of Western Tele- 
graph Companies, and we have information from other sections of the Union, mention- 
ing the wide diffusion of that publication, and the base uses to which it was turned 
against Mr. O’Rielly. | 

There must be some extraordinary cause for such industrious malignity. What that 
cause is, may be readily understood by all who know the course which Mr. O’Rielly has 
pursued in opposing all persons (whether Telegraph officers or News reporters) who have 
attempted to prostitute their positions by violating the sanctity of Telegraphic dispatches. 
The assault made upon him, therefore, concerns not merely himself, but all who concur 
with him in rendering the Telegraph an IMPARTIAL PUBLIC CONVENIENCE; open to all 
alike in the regular order of business, irrespective of wealth or position ; not controlled or 
monopolized in any quarter by “Agents” or “ Patentees” claiming privileges which no 
“agency” or “patents” could rightfully confer. 

The same spirit which influenced us in requesting for publication a copy of his letter 
to the President of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, (Mr. Cunard,) has induced us 
now, in view of the misrepresentations to which that letter has subjected us, as well as 
Mr. O’Rielly, in certain quarters, and particularly in view of the principles involved in 
the controversy, to request from him some Memoranda of facts connected with the 
“relations” between him and the Associated Press for the six or seven years prior to the 
Cunard letter, as well as a statement of the facts on which he was induced to write that 
letter in behalf of Editors and others aggrieved by the Nova Scotia restrictions. These 
Memoranda are annexed; and though they necessarily occupy considerable space, owing 
to the many facts necessarily brought in review, the time required for the perusal will 
probably be well repaid by the amount and character of the intormation acquired respect- 
ing an interest so important as the Telegraph System, in its connection, not merely be- 
tween different sections of America, but with the Intercourse between Europe and America. 

I. The first division of O’Rielly’s Memoranda, it will be seen, is devoted to a brief 
review of the general “relations” of the Telegraph and the Press, as far as he was con- 
cerned during the last eight years: while, 

IL. The second division refers specially to the circumstances and principles involved in 
his letter to the President of the Nova Scotia Telegraph, Mr. Cunard: 


(L) MEMORANDA 


RESPECTING THE “RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AND HENRY O'RIELLY Mam 
During the eight years since the commencement of Telegraphing—1845 to 1853. 
Affecting the Principles which should govern Telegraphic Intercourse between Europe and America, 
across Nova Scotia, and elsewhere. 


Recent extraordinary circumstances, affect- I of giving currency to the calumnies concerning 


ing the PrincipLes which should govern Te- those “relations” which he has scattered 
LEGRAPHIC INTERCOURSE between Europe and broadcast over the land against Henry 


the Unirep States, through Nova Scotia, as 
well as EVERY WHERE ELSE IN AMERICA, justify, 
if not require, a brief review of the events of 
the last eight years ig Telegraphing—as far at 
least as concerns the actual “Relations between 
the Associated Press and Henry O’Rielly”— 
seeing that some anonymous villain has sought 
to grati his “revenge” and promote his 
“speculations” by fraudulently using the im- 
print” of that “Association” for the purpose 


O’Rielly.” The New-York Press pamphlets,” 
says the President of the St. Louis and New- 
Orleans Telegraph Company— the New- 
York Press pamphlets . . . were scattered all 
over the country.” So write, and so say, many 
other Telegraph officers in various sections of 
the Union—the manner in which the libels 
are disseminated, actually deceiving many into 
the supposition that they were published by 
the “Associated Press.” Some strong motive 
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must underlie the villany which has thus 
forged the “imprint of the Press” for the 
purpose of assailing me among persons with 
whom I have had or may have relations in 
telegraphic or editorial matters throughout 
the United States and British America. If 
that villany merely involved individual 
„revenge and ordinary “speculations,” it 
might pass with the silent contempt to 
which anonymous libellers are alone entitled. 
In this case, however it affects not merely 
an individual, but the Telegraphic Intercourse 
between Continenta—it concerns the American 
Press and the American People as well as it 
concerns Henry O’Rielly,” or as it concerns 
“the Association” under whose mask ” the 
assassin-like attack is made upon that indivi- 
dual—an attack which, as is elsewhere shown, 
has been disavowed and denounced with be- 
coming indignation by the Secretary of the 
% Associated Press, whose “imprint” was 
thus fraudulently used. 

The importance of the princrPLes brought 
in review can be fully estimated by those only 
who consider the TELEGRAPH System not merely 
as an ordinary business affecting merely the 
parties pecuniarily interested, but as one of the 
most sacred and important institutions of 
American Civilization. 


“Employed constantly,” as was remarked on a late 
poore occasion—“ Employed constantly in the most con- 

dential corespondence, by all branches of American So- 
ciety within range of the twenty thousand miles of Light- 
ning Lines which already connect nearly every town and 
village eastward of the Kocky Mountains—the depositary 
and messenger of secrets cuncerning the highest political 
interests, the migh'iest business transactions of private 
enterprise, und the most sacred affections of the human 
heart in the relations of ‘courtship, marriage, and 
death :’—transmitting daily and hourly the current in- 
telligence which vibrates simultaneously among our fel- 
low-citizens through vast regions, and makes them more 
fully realize the essential truth that we are ONE PEOPLE 
in all sections of the United States (except on the Pacific 
coast, which should not much longer form an exception)— 
exercising, in these manifold ways, some of the mysterious 
influences which were formerly deemed inseparable from 
ALMIGHTY PowER on Earth—the AMERICAN TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM, in behalf of which this Magazine invokes public 
attention, is surely unsurpassed in importance by any one 
of the Departments of our Federal Government 

“An organization thus alike vast and novel thus con- 
nected confidentially with the interests of every intelligent 
being in the land :—an organization largely influencing or 
wholly revolutionizing some of the old modes of commer- 
cial and newspaper business, and furnishing the Govern- 
ment and People with powerful means for promoting unity 
of defense against assaults upon our country or its institu- 
tions—an organization essential for such great purposes, 
deserves, nay demands, the enlightened attention of the 
People at large :—And, inasmuch as it is a great power 
behind the throne,’ not officially responsible, so as to 
bring its affairs within reach of investigation by Govern- 
mental functionaries—inasmuch as it is thus identified 
with popular interests to a degree unequalled by any other 
enterprise in the affairs of mankind—the TELEGRAPH 
System is emphatically a Popu.ar INstTiTuTIon, of whose 
purity and efficiency the PEOPLE GENERALLY MUST BE 
CONSIDERED THE RIGHTFUL CONSERVATORS.” 


As my connection with the Telegraph Sys- 
tem, the nature of which System is thus vi- 
vidly and truly indicated, commenced with 
the commencement of the first Telegraph 


Lines ever established by individual enterprise 
—the first Prospectus of which was published 
by me in June, 1845—eight years ago: As 
that connection has been extended throughout 
the United States to an extent and for a pe- 
riod greater than the “relations of any Cabinet 
officer of the Federal Government in his con- 
nections with THE Press and THE PEOPLE OF 
ALL SECTIONS—the pages occupied by this re- 
trospect will not probably be considered dis- 
proportionate to the subjects brought in review 
—subjects connected with the future, as with 
the past, in the career of American Telegraph- 
ing, for which a boundless field of EXTEN- 
SION and IMPROVEMENT is now presented. Al- 
though the Lines mentioned here, between 
New-York, Boston and Portland, form but a 
very small portion of the vast Telegraph range 
constructed and organized by me, the PRIN- 
CIPLES INVOLVED are of general applicability 
throughout the land. And to those principles, 
as to the narration of facts, I respectfully in- 
vite the attention of friends in all sections of 
the Union, with whom I have been editorially 
and telegraphically connected at different pe- 
riods during the last quarter-century. It will 
be seen, that in the positions taken in my letter 
to the President of the Nova Scotia Telegraph 
Company, I am sustained by the expressed. 
opinions of the officers of various Telegraph 
Companies. But, while always rejoiced to co- 
operate with friends, my advocacy of such 
correct doctrines is little influenced by the 
extent to which they may or may not be im- 
mediately popular, or the bitterness to which 
(as in the present case) they may subject me 
from interested parties. 

With these preliminary remarks, the review 
or narrative may be commenced by remark- 
ing that the anonymous libeller who screens 
himself under the mask of “the Associated 
Press,” takes occasion, among other calumnies, 
to misrepresent the Controversy with the 
Morse Patentees, and to yolunteer a defense of 
them by asserting that it was J who commit- 
ted a breach of contract with them! The 
seeming sanction of the “Associated Press” 
being now thus falsely given to the course of 
Morse, Kendall & Co., as against one who actu- 
ally codperated with the Associated Press in 
repelling the peculiar assumptions of those 
Patentees,—assumptions which, if not over- 
thrown in former years, would have left the 
Associated Press and the Public entirely at the 
telegraphic mercy of those Patentees, (as the 
Press and the Public were for awhile at their 
mercy, until I constructed and organized new 
lines between Neu- Tor and Portland and 
elsewhere)—allusion to that Controversy is 
necessarily involved in (and indeed, for other 
reasons also, is inseparable from) a retrospect 
of the ‘‘Relations between the Associated Press 
and myself — though it will only be mentioned 
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as far as it has connection with the matters 
under consideration. 

Without occupying time at present in details 
about the contract of 1845 between the Morse 
Patentees and myself, about which volumes of 
printed statements are on file in the courts, a 
couple of sentences from a writer in the Tri- 
bune” in 1849 may be quoted as expressing 
briefly the origin of difficulty :—“ They, the 
„Morse Patentees, quarrelled with O’Rielly, 
“and repudiated their contract with him, in 
“an effort (as the evidence shows) to extort 
“ from him donble the value called for by the 
“ Contract. Next, they essayed to punish the 
“ Public by issuing orders of non-intercourse 
“with the O’Riclly Lines west of Philadel- 
“ phia,” [extending from the Atlantic to the 
“ Lakes and the Mississippi -a mode of coercion 
“afterwards practised against the Associated 
Press] —“ forbidding the Telegraphers on 
“their New-York and Boston Lines to receive 
“any dispatches ‘for or from’ any Lines con- 
“ structed by O’Rielly, because he would not 
„pay them 50 (fifty) per cent. of the whole 
“ Telegraph stock on a Contract wherein they 
„agreed to accept 25.” 

Without dwelling on the circumstances of 
1845-6, when I was endeavoring to aid the 
Morse Patentees in getting up the Line between 
New-York and Washington, when “other 
resources” failed them, (as well as in extend- 
ing the great Western Atlantic, Lake and Mis- 
sissippi Telegraph under my Contract with 
those Patentees, —about some of the difficulties 
in which, the Editors of the New-York Express 
were particularly conversant at the time, 
and particulars of which are shown in legal 
records under Mr. Kendall’s own authority— 
I will here refer merely to the fact, that so 
sensible were the Morse Patentees of the ser- 
vices rendered in those trying times, (when Mr. 
Kendall failed to raise the requisite means, as 
his letters show,) that, in June 1846, on the 
completion of the Line between New-York and 
Washington, one of the first complimentary 
dispatches acknowledge that Professor Morse 
congratulated Mr. O'Rielly on the success of 
his labors —as published by the Press all 
through the Union, when announcing the com- 
pletion of that carly and important Line. 

The ‘‘compact of June 1847” between 
themselves, and a “settlement” between one 
of them and myself, in December 1851, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this narrative, will indicate 
the real opinion of the Morse Patentees as to 
who began the conflict, and who subjected 
themselves to “liability” for “damages” result- 
ing from their course in that unfortunate 
contest; a contest, about which, after refusing: 
to grant the injunction which the Morse 
Patentees invoked against me, (their applica- 
tion being accompanied by voluminous alle- 
gations and copious arguments,) Judge Kang, 
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in February 1847, expressed his views of “the 
merits” by the following emphatic Opinion :— 
“I may add,” said the Judge, after deciding 
the application on technical grounds —“ I 
“may add, as the request has been made | 
“that I should express an Opinion upon the 
“merits of the Controversy, that I have seen 
“nothing in the facts that have been devel- 
“oped to call for a different conclusion from 
“that to which abstract principles have di- 
“rected me.—ZJnjunction Refused.” 

Never, at any court or time, although va- 
rious suits were commenced against me during 
the last seven years—never have the Morse 
Patentees been able to sustain their course 
against me, whether in law or at equity, under 
the Contract of 1845—never was a verdict or 
decision rendered against me in any one of 
the suits thus commenced by them in courts 
within the vast regions covered by that con- 
tract—those regions including most of the 
country between the Atlantic, the Lakes and 
the Mississippi, northward of the Ohio.) 
Never—whether they appealed to Judge Kane, 
Judge Nelson, or Judge M’Lean—never! And 
it is a fact that may be memorable in legisla- 
tive and judicial history, as well as in the 
history of the Telegraph System, that the 
only adverse decisions, the only injunctions 
ever issued against me in this seven years’ 
war of Lightning,” on Lines extending through 
nearly all sections of the United States, were 
issued from a bench in the Kentucky district, 
outside the territorial limits of the Contract, 
being sowth of the Ohio River, in regions 
where I claimed the right to use other in-. 
ventions different from Morse’s instruments— 
from which district, the Senior or Circuit 
Judge (Catron) was excluded buy the 
effect of two laws run through Congress in 
the last nights of two consecutive sessions— 
the acting Judge contravening the established 
rules of equity by issuing permanent injunc- 
tion where the allegations were contested, 
after having refused me the right of Jury 
trial—against which decision J have appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

With this brief allusion to matters connected 
with the Pioneer Movements for establishing 
the Telegraph System by individual enterprise, 
(which would furnish materials for volumes 
out of the records now in courts,) I pass to 
the autumn of that same year 1846, when those 
Patentees attempted to abrogate their Contract 
with me for extending the Telegraph between 
the Atlantic, the Lakes and the Mississippi,” 
with the motives and in the manner above 
mentioned. 


Is their attempts to prevent the constructicn of 
Telegraph Lines by me, unless I consented to pay 
them double the amount required under their contract 
with me, the controllers of Moree’s Patents publicly 
announced substantially that they would not per- 
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mit the Lines under their control to receive any 
dispatches for or from any Lines that had been or 
might be constructed by me. 

Some of their Lines, like the old Morse Lines 
between New-York and Washington, and between 
New-York and Buffalo, would not become thus 
subservient to schemes of vengeance; but the in- 
terdict was rigidly executed on the Lines east- 
ward of New-York City, to Boston, Portland, c., 
under the Presidency of Mr. F. O. J. Smith. 

The Pepe along the vast Lines which I con- 
structed over large sections of the United States 
were thus precluded from enjoying telegraphic 
facilities in connection with the New-England 
Lines—to such an extent, that dispatches from all 
lines built by me were compelled to take the mail 
at New-York, for all points eastward of that city. 
So with dispatches for the West. The people of 
New-England and sundry British American pro- 
vinces were compelled to submit to equal annoy- 
ances, in order to get their dispatches, by mail or 
otherwise, to New-York or Philadelphia—whence, 
for considerable time, po other Lines eave those I 
constructed extended to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
most other Western towns, along routes of several 
thousand miles in extent. 

The right of determining who should or should 
not use the Telegraph, was thus broadly asserted 
on the old Morse Lines between New-York, Bos- 
ton, and Portland; and meanwhile the Morse Pa- 
tentees claimed also an exclusiveness in Telegraph- 
ing, alleging that their Patents forbade the poesi- 
bility of any person using any other mode of re- 
cording dispatches by electro-magnetism. 

The length and breadth of these claims were 
sweepingly asserted in a brief proclamation from 
Mr. Amos Kendall, then and now the Chief 
Manager for three-fourths interest in Morse's Pa- 
tents. ` 

“ No combination of machinery,” said Mr. Ken- 
dall—“no combination of machinery which im- 
“prints signals of whatever form, or produces 
“sounds of whatever character, by means of elec- 
“tro-magnetism, as means of telegraphic commu- 
“nication, can be lawfully used in the United States 
“without license from Professor Morse. It is im- 
“material whether the machinery be used for 
“ making dots and marks by indentation upon white 
“ paper, or to print the Roman letters, or any other 
- “characters—both are equally an infringement of 
“Morse’s Patent. (1) Different modes of effect- 
“ing the object may be devised and patented, 
“but the vital principle of them all, having been 
“ discovered by Professor Morse, (II) cannot be law- 
“fully used without first procuring a license from 
him.“ (111) 

The claims and denunciations thus uttered by 
Messrs. Kendall and Smith in their warfare with 
me, were criticised by most of the prominent 
journals throughout the Union; and especially by 
several of the New-York City Journals, included 
in the “Associated Press”—of the language of 
which, the following extract from the “Tribune” 
may serve as specimens :— 

t We do not believe the Stockholders of the Buffalo and 
Boston Telegraphs have ever authorized or eountenanced 


the high-handed usurpations of public and private Right 
attempted by Messrs. F, O. J. Smith and Amos Kendali ; 


Cincinnati Dail 


but if they have, we advise them to eet to work at 
backing out. Q at the earliest moment.” 


“The attempt of the assignees of Morse (Messrs. F. O. J: 
Smith and Amos Kendall) to punish the public for an alleged 
infringement of their Patent by U’Rielly & Co,” adds the 
Tribune, “is at once ATROCIOUS and impracticable—as the 
previous assumption that Morse’s Patent covers all possible 
modes of communication by means of Electricity, is PRE- 
POSTEROUS |” 


One of the Editors of the New-York “ Express,’ 
then temporarily conducting the Pittsburg Daily 
Gazette, uttered the general sentiment of the Press 
at that time in the following among other para- 
graphs: 


„We are rejoiced to see him [O' Rielly] disposed to rescue 
the telegraph system from the odious tyranny of a mo- 
nopoly. How fur he has infringed upon Morse’s Patent, or 
to what extent Mr. Morse and hia friends have refused to 
abide by their contracts, is a question for the courts of 
law to decide, and one upon which we shall not here give 
an opinion, We do protest, however, againet the idea that 
the lightings of Heaven are to be brought down to the low 
level of any human monopoly, and the elements themselves 
tried in the crucible of any avaricious assayer! Franklin 
understood something of the properties of Electricity 
before Mr. Morse’s invention was dreamed of ; and tbe use 
of wires for the transmission of intelligence, if not as old, 
is not by any means new.” “ Wonderful improvements 
have been accomplished by Mr. Morse,” adds the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, ‘*but may not Mr. House and others have 
improved upon him? We believe they have, and that the 
genius of no one man is so exalted that others may 
not soar above it. Heaven forbid that it should be 
otherwise l 


„We say that no man has a right to patent thunder and 
lightning,” says the Richmond Whig; “but Mr. Amos 
Kendall thinks differently, as is evident from the fact of his 
maintaining that Morse's Patent embraces all combinations 
of machinery moved by electro-magnetism, which may be 
used to imprint signals upon paper or other material, or to 
produce sounds in any desired manner, for the purpose of 
Telegraphic communication!!! We leave it to the reader 
to say if this is not going the whole figure. 

“It is to the monstrous pretensions of Mr. Kendall that 
we object—to the evident attempt to put a period to all in- 
genuity or invention, operating in the direction of his 
Patent, and not to his anxiety to preserve the legitimate 
limits of his Patent inviolate, [the Richmond Whig con- 
tinues.] It is a well-known fact that Electricity was used 
one hundred years ago for the purpose of conveying mes- 
sages, &c., and, though the method was entirely different 
from that of’Morse, Mr. Kendall’s doctrine [of patenting ‘ an 
end’ ] would embrace it.“ 


The Albany Evening Journal, quoted by the 
Gazette, and other prominent 
prints, remarked that 4 


“The attempts [of F. O. J. Smith and Kendall] to em- 
barrass them, however, induced Mr. O’Rielly and bis as- 
gòciates to secure the use of several other systems of 
Telegraphing. Among them is the instrument of House— 
which is oniy an improvement upon Morse’s system, if 
Morse has a patent for the principle of Eleotricity itself.’ 


„Mr. Kendall has foolishly set up the claim that Morse’s 
Patent embraces any and all combinations of machinery 
moved by Electro-Magnetism, which may be used to 
imprint signals upon paper or other material, or to pro- 
duce sounds in any desired manner, for the purpose of 
telegraphic communication l' If this claim were sustained, 
it would shut out all improvements upon this great inven- 
tion. 

“If the principle which the claim [of Kendall and F- 
O. J. Smith] embodies had been maintained under Fulton's 
steam engine Patent, the travelling world might stil] have 
been content with moving on our Takes, rivers and seas, at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. Not only this, but 
the slow signal process adopted in England [but which 
embodies, nevertheless, the soul of the whole system] 
could not have been improved upon by Mr. Morse. His 
system is a mere improvement, Others will improve upon 
his, and, in course of time, something will be discovered 
which will give us ixtelligence by lightning in large quan 
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tities almost as cheaply as it is now thrown from the Press. 
Ours is an age of improvement, and so will be the ages 
which are to follow.” 


{4g Such were fair specimens of the prevalent 
public sentiment at that time concerming the ques- 
tions of public and private right under which I 
was induced to extend new lines alongside of 
those on which my adversaries ruled with such 
proscriptive sway. 

The proscriptiveness towards me was accompa- 
nied by an alleged want of courtesy and onerous 
charges in transacting telegraph business for the 
Press; and the evils became so insupportable that 
I resolved to construct Lines through New-England 
which should accomplish the double purpose of 
securing impartial transmission of dispatches at 
reasonable rates, while overthrowing the preten- 
sions of monopoly in Telegraphing. 

Mr. Bain had just then been refused a Patent for 
anew Telegraph, of different form—the Patent Ex- 
aminers and Patent Commissioner having declared 
against his claims, and the Attorney-General having 
. clenched the nail” against him by upholding those 
Patent officers in their refusal to grant him a Patent. 
I entouraged Mr. Bain in making another effort, 
and that effort resulted iù an appeal to Judge 
Cranch, who ordered the Patent Commissioner to 
issue the Patent which had been previously refused 
to Mr. Bain. I secured the right to use the new 
Patent, should one be obtained ; and, in anticipation 
of securing such a reversal of the former judgment 
of the Patent Office against Bain, I had, some 
months befgre Judge Cranch’s decision, made ar- 
rangements for extending new lines alongside of 
all the Morse Lines which had refused to transmit 
Telegraphic dispatches impartially eastward of 
New-York or any where else. 


. This was the origin of the Line which I estab- 

lished under the title of the “New-York and New- 
r England Telegraph,” between New-York and 
Boston—sometimes called the “Bain” or “ Mer- 
chants Line. My resolution to establish it was 
cheered by such free-will offerings as the following, 
from many of the principal public Journals, par- 
ticularly in New-York and New-England :— 


From the Journal of Commerce, Oct. 1848. 
t New TELEGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE.— We are gratified to 
learn that the extortion which has so long been practised 
on the Telegraphic line between this city and Boston, is in 


a fair way to be abated. Mr. O’Rielly, who has already 


caused to be constructed more than 4000 miles of Tele- 
prapale line, chiefly at the West and South-West, is now 
in this city, and contemplates the construction of a line be- 
tween this city and Boston, Having arranged for the use 
of Bain’s [English] Telegraph, which is believed to be supe- 
rior to any now in use in this country, he can carry this 
enterprise into effect without infringing upon any body’s pat- 
) ent, and in so doing will confer a lasting benefit upon the 
community, and especially upon the two great cities at the 
extremities of the line. This line, moreover, will soon be 
connected with his Western Lines, and thus very distant 
parts of the country will be brought into near communica- 
tion with each other, at prices comparatively small. Hith- 
erto the benefits of the invention have been greatly abridged, 
in this part of the country.at least, by the exorbitant prices 
demanded for service. Wherever O’Rielly’s Lines are in 
operation, a more liberal system prevails, and the conse- 
quence is, that public sentiment is every where in his 
favor. He is satisfied with making 15 or 20 per cent. per 
anunum on the capital invested, and appears to understand 
that the pnblie have rights as well as himself. We are 
happy to say that he reeeives the most ample assurances 
[voluntarily tendered] from the public Press in this city, of 


% $ 


their disposition and purpose to encourage his'line, should 
it go into operation, by all the means in their power. We 
trust he will meet with similar encouragement in Boston 
and elsewhere.” 


From the New-York Tribune of October 4th. 


A New TrITGRAPEH TO Boston.—We learn that Mr. 
O’Rielly, who has returned to this city after having super- 
intended the construction of more than four thousand miles 
of Telegraph in the South and West, designs establishing 
an additional line between this city and Boston. On this he 
will employ Bain’s Electric Telegraph, which is said to 
write its messages much faster than that in ordinary use. 
Its plan is entirely distinct from any other invention, and 
its employment would, therefore, infringe upon no existing 
patent. The prices of telegraphing will be much reduced 
under Mr. O’Rielly’s system; and as he proposes connect- 
ing this line with those at the West, communication with 
all parts of the country will be rendered much cheaper. 
We trust he may be encouraged to go on with his under- 
taking at once. 


From the New-York Courier and Enquirer of Oct. 6th. 


Tug TSLEGRAPH.— We see it announced in several of the 
city papers that Mr. Henry O’Rielly, who is well known 
throughout the Union for the energy and efficiency with 
which he has constructed, within a short time, with inade- 
quate resources and against very formidable obstacles, over 
four thousand miles of telegraph, is about to build one be- 
tween this city and Boston. It is evident, of course, that 
the public interest would be greatly promoted by having 
competition in this, as it is in every other enterprise; and if 
it can be done without trespassing upon the just rights of 
any other party, we trust another line will be speedily built. 
Certainly our own interesis would be greatly promoted 
thereby. 


From the New-York Express of Oct. 1848. 


New TELeGraPaA To Boston.—A New Telegraph Line 
between this city and Boston is soon to be commenced by 
the indefatigable Henry O’Rielly, who is too well known. 
throughout the country, to need an introduction to any of 
our readers. Mr. O’R. has been in the city for the past few 
days, making final arrangements for the undertaking, and 
such as will succeed. Many who join in this ` 
enterprise are large stockholders in the present line. [And 
some of the Associated Presses were stockholders in that 
Morse line.] They see what O' Rielly has done in the West; 
and as there are more people, more capital, and more busi- 
ness in the East, they know that he can accomplish more 
for the community. The good wishes of the Press and 
People attend him wherever he is known. 


The Herald and Sun also expressed their ap- 
probation; and the Editor of the Sun, M. S. Beach, 
Esq., as Secretary of the Associated Press, placed 
in my hands a statement of the extent and 
cost of the business telegraphed for the Associated 
Press between New-York and Halifax, with an 
approbatory resolution from that Association, de- 
claring that, if I would establish a New Line be-. 
tween New-York and Boston, they would give all 
their business to that line for at least six months, at 
such rates of charge as I or my associates might 
determine, up to the amount or within the rates 
which they were then paying to the existing 
Morse Line. 

This unison of sentiment among the Press and 
the Public in the Northern and Eastern sections 
of the Union, in reference to the principles whiich 
had influenced me in constructing and organizng, 
the various Lines known under the general name 
of the “Atlantic, Lake and Mississippi Telegraph,” 
—particularly satisfactory from the pecular at- 
tendant circumstances—was in harmony with the 
feelings which influenced the Legislatures of Ken. 
tucky and Tennessee to evince their satisfaction at 
the policy I pursued in establishing equitable re- 
gulations and reasonable charges in the Western 
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and Southern States, by the passage of the follow- 
ing laws: 


“Be tt enacted, [by the Legislature of Tennessee,] That 
the act to incorporate the New-Orleans and Ohio Telegraph 
Company, passed on the J8th October, 1847, shall be so 
amended that said company shall not charge higher rates in 
proportion to distances, than are now charged on the Tele- 
graph Lines from Philadelphia to St. Louis, constructed by 
Henry O'Rielly.“ 

“Be it further enacted, [by the Legislature of Kentucky.) 
That the rates of charging for Telegraphing on the Lines 
of the two Companies hereby incorporated, [namely, the 
companies of S. F. B. Morse and his associates, and of 
Henry O’Rielly and his associates,} shall not exceed the 
rates charged by the Western O’ Rielly Lines, [which 
latter Lines only charged then an average of less than half 
the rates charged on the Seaboard Lines of Morse, Smith 
& Kendall, between Boston and Washington.] 


The policy uniformly pursued by me, and as 
steadily sustained by the Press and by Public Sen- 
timent, in reference to the “Atlantic, Lake and 
Mississippi Lines,” as I termed the first division of 
the “Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph,” had reference 
steadily to a completion of the enterprise on the 
same general principles to the shores of California 
and Oregon. | 

The Projét which I published and submitted to 
Congress in the session of 1847-8, for extending the 
Lines between the Mississippi and the Pacific, as 
the second division of that great Inter- Oceanic Tele- 
graph, met with similar approval in the Report 
published for the “National Railroad and Tele- 
graph Convention” at St. Louis, in 1849—and a few 
brief extracts from that Report, in connection with 
the Legislative expressions of approbation and the 
good will of the Public Press generally, will indi- 
cate the sense entertained of the practical charac- 
ter of my actions and views respecting the exten- 
sion of the Telegraph System throughout the 
United States. The Report said :— 


“The Scheme of Mr. O’Rielly is admirably adapted, in 
“ every aspe:t in which it can be considered, to the produc- 
„tion of beneficial results. H This, too, we know to be 
the opinion of a number of intelligent persons whe have 
„been familiar for many years with the whole western Ter- 
“ ritory and its contents.“ = . `e * 

“The more we have reflected upon “this Scheme, the 
& more firmly are we convinced of its feasibility and util- 
66 it 57 * * * * * * * * * 

“That the Congress of the United States, to which the 
“ following pages (of the St. Louis Convention Report) have 
“been inscribed, will act with promptitude and efficiency 
“upon the subject, there can be little doubt; and that a 
tt system which hus been sanctioned and approved with 


“such unexgmpled unanimity by those who, from their- 


“ locality, ussociutions, and pursuits, must be the mo-t com- 
% petent judgex, will receive from that body respectful con- 
“ sideration, is surely to be anticipated.“ 


“Twill state,” said Judge Douglas when pre- 
senting my memorial to the Federal Senate, “that 
this same plan was laid before a National Con- 
“ vention in St. Louis, in 1849—the Railroad Con- 
“ vention—and received their approval. It is the 
“ firm conviction of all those living in the Missis- 
“sippi Valley and all intelligent men who have di- 
“rected their attention to the subject, that this line 
might be well protected, and us a line of const aut 
‘communtention kept up between the Atlantic and 
“ Pacifi: shores. The memorial states, that by this 
“line, within two years from this date, [with the 
expected quickening of steam navigation between 
“ Europe and America,] we should be able to deliver 
the European neus upon the banks of the Pacific 


“within one week from the time it left Europe.” 

Such were the circumstances existing at the close 
of the first four years—during which I had 
been engaged in extending the “Atlantic, Lake and 
Mississippi Telegraph Lines, between nearly all 
sections of the United States—having accomplished 
what I did “ with inadequate resour es, and against 
very formidable obstacles,” as the Courier and En- 
quirer very considerately remarked, in the same 
spirit that led the same Journal more than four 
years before to endorse my plans for extending the 
Telegraph System by individual enterprise through- 
out the United States. 


Completion of New Line between New-York and Boston. 


The completion of the new Line under my ar- 
rangements between New-York and Boston was 
satisfactory to all concerned—to the Press and the 
Public, as well as to the Stockholders. An event 
which was considered so important to the interests 
of the Press and the Public, was hailed with cor- 
dial satisfaction by the Editors whose feelings had 
previously been signalized in its advocacy. The 
Journal of Commerce epitomized the prevalent 
sentiment in announcing the fact onthe 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1849 :— 

We have great pleasure,” said that Journal.“ in stating 
“ that O’Rielly’s Line of Telegraph is completed from New- 
„Vork to Boston, and will sohn be opened for the accom- 
“ modation of the public. * * * It worked beautifully 
“ yesterday, and we have no doubt will get a large share of 
“the business. It will be conducted on d:beral principles, 
and not on the extortionate plan of exacting pay twice or 
ten times over for work performed but once.“ [This lat- 
ter clause had reference to the practice of the old Morse 
Line in charging filty per cent. extra for every additional 
newspaper (atter the first one) that might use a telegraphic 
dispatch—an Association of ten papers in New-York or 
Boston, for instance, having to pay five prices and a half— 
being full price for a dispatch to one paper or person, and 
half price fur each other of the nine papers that might 
publish simultaneous copies of it.] 

Although, owing to the efforts made to construct 
the Line in a better manner than lines generally, 
and owing to unforeseen expenses in getting the 
Line to work satisfactorily with the newly-devised 
electro-chemical instruments under Bain’s Patent, 
nearly every dollar of the whole amount payable 
to me forthe construction and establishment of the 
Line was actually disbursed along the route in com- 
pleting the enterprise, leaving me no remuneration 
for the labora and responsibilities I encountered in 
all the difficulties connected with the gettiog-up of 
the Line amid fierce opposition in reference to the 
Patents, &c., (as the accounts of Mr. Marshall Lef- 
ferts and others in my possession will show—Mr. 
Lefferts at that time being Secretary of the Com- 
pany and supervising the construction and pay- 
ments,) my satisfaction at the successful working of 
the Line thus peculiarly beset with difficulties was 
scarcely alloyed by a thought of its pecuniary un- 
productiveness to myself personally. 

It was a source of satisfaction to me to know, as 
stated by the Journal of Commerce, that the “ Pub- 
lic Press of this city,” from whom I had “received 
“the most ample assurances, voluntarily tendered, 
“of their disposition and purpose to encourage this 
“ Line, should it go into operation, by all the means 
in their power“ —it was truly a source of satisfac- 
tion to me,I repeat, to know that my editorial 
brethren and the public fully realized all they bad 
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ever anticipated from the establishment of the Line 
thus built under my arrangements, and that the 
business of the Associated Press and of the Public 
was transacted over that Line between 1849 and 
1853, a period of three years, with such satisfaction, 
that I believe a single word of complaint against it 
had never been uttered by any one of that Asso- 
ciated Press. 


(Construction of new Line between Boston and Portland— 
Relations with Associated Press.) 

But the difficulties of the Press with the old 
Morse Lines did not end here. Equat Riaats had 
been guaranteed by the new Line which I had 
constructed between New-York and Boston; but 
beyond Boston to Portland, the old Morse Line was 
controlled chiefly by Mr. F. O. J. Smith—who, in a 
controversy with the Associated Press, resolved to 
exclude their Halifax foreign news dispatches from 
passing over the Morse Line between Boston and 
Portland, as he had previously interdicted all dis- 
patches for or from any Telegraph Lines construct- 
ed by me. 

This exclusion of their dispatches from tele- 
graphic transit between Boston and Portland, actu- 
ally compelled the Associated Press to hire extra 
Railroad trains for transporting their Halifax (for- 
eign news) dispatches between the Telegraph 
offices at Portland and Boston. 

The great expense and trouble thus occasioned 
by the arbitrary system then enforced on the Morse 
Line (the only one then existing) between Boston 
and Portland, aroused public attention more fully 
to the extraordinary pretensions thus set up by the 
Morse patentees, as exemplified in the above-quoted 
language of Mr. Amos Kendall (Professor Morse’s 
agent and partner) as well asthe overt acts of Mr. 
F. O. J. Smith—they claiming not only an exclusive 
right to transact the business of telegraphing either 
by marks or sounds, but also claiming the right 
to exclude all dispatches “ for or from” any persons 
or Journals with whom they might come in col- 
lision or differ in opinion—as they did first towards 
me in reference to the Telegraph Lines I con- 
structed, and afterwards towards the Associated 
Press — doctrines which, if allowed to prevail, 
would have rendered the Electric Telegraph the 
most enormous monopoly the world ever witnessed, 

To counteract these difficulties, many Editors 
and Telegraphers, as well as the Stockholders in 
the Line I had constructed between New-York 
and Boston, and in other lines which were cut off 
from enjoying the ordinary Telegraph facilities un- 
der the arbitrary rules which swayed the old Morse 
Lines between New-York, Boston, and Portland, 
evinced their anxiety that I should extend a Line 
from Boston to Portland, and I resolved to comply 
with their wishes. 

My letter to the Associated Press, in Jan- 
uary 1850, replying to their inquiries about 
the assistance I might want for extending the 
Lines beyond Boston to Portland, may be 
inserted here as furnishing the best cotempo- 
raneous exposition of the“ relations existing“ 
between that Association and myself, and as 
a part of an eventful portion of Telegraph 
history :— 


New-York, Jan. 23, 1850. 
To the Associated Press of the City of New-York: 


GENTLEMEN :—A committee of your Association havin 
lately inquired respecting “the terms,” and how mu 
assistance would be needed from your Association” to 
enable me to extend the “ Merchants’ Telegraph Line’? 
beyond Boston, at least as far as Portland, on the route to 
Halifax, I take the opportunity to accomplish a double 
purpose by writing this letter in reference to the former 
agreement as well as the present movement of your As- 
sociation. 

1. After completing certain Telegraph extensions to the 
Western and Southern extremities of the Union, your 
Association evinced an earnest desire to have our Lines 
extended Eastward of the City of New-York; and, after 
full conversation at the interview to which you invited me 
by a letter from your Secretary, your Association (each 
Press being represented) voted unanimously, that, if I 
would construct a Line of Telegraph to Boston, you would, 
on the completion of it, direct that all your dispatches, 
foreign and domestic, should be transmitted over it for at 
least a certain period, (six months,) at such rates as might 
be fixed by myself or any Board of Directors - providing 
only that such rates should not exceed thuse which you 
were paying to the then existing line (controlled by Mr. F. 
O. J. Smith.) 


2. Your Secretary, by your order, furnished me with 
an official copy of this agreement; and I deposited it with 
the Merchants’ Telegraph Company,“ formed for the pur- 
pose of managing that Line, as an assurance of your con- 
currence and support in their efforts to aid me by their 
money in carrying out your wishes on the proposed Line to 
Boston. In the course of conversation, allusion was made 
to the project of your Association becoming interested as 
stockholders in the Line; but, on reflection, you all then 
concurred that it was preferable for you, and might be 
equally satisfactory to capitalists whom I might ask to 
subscribe their money fur making the Line, to confine 
your action tothe agreement you thus made for giving 
your business to our Line, rather than to become pecu- 
niarily interested as subscribers or stockholders in the 
Line. 

3. Your reasons and your agreements were satisfactory 
to all whom I enlisted in the enterpiise; and every effort 
that could be made to establish a Telegraph Line of the 
best character in every respect, has been made by myself 
and my associates in the Merchants’ Telegraph Company,” 
to render our New-York end Boston Line not unworthy 
of the confidence which you evinced and the business 
which you pledged fur it in advance. The Line is almost 
exclusively owned and managed by Merchants, whose 
names render it needless to give further assurance to the 
country for the honorable management of the enterprise. 

4. When the question of rates or charges was discussed, 
you all said that you were less anxious for reduction of 
charges, however important that was, than you were for 
integrity and courtesy in the management of the Line; 
and, on the motion of the representative of the Journa 
of Commerce, you unanimously concurred in directing 
the Secretary to frame the resolution, which you afterwards 
fully approved and certified to me, that, as an inducement 
to me to construct, and to others to aid me in constructing, 


such a Line as you desired, you would, at least fer a certain 


period, cheerfully pay any rates (not exceeding those you 
were paying) which might be charged by me or by any 
Board of Directors on the proposed Line, 


5. The Line has been completed and working for some 
time; and the satisfaction it gives to its owners and the 
Public, aren more than once mentioned in some 
or all of yvur Journals ) renders it needless to say more 
respecting the manner in which I have endeavored to 
realize the confidence with which you honored me in ad- 
vance by YOANI and formally pledging to me and my 
associates all your business, even without any restriction 
of rates (beyond what you were then paying the old line,) 
for at least a certain period after its completion. 


6. With this explanation respecting our existing agree- 
ment, I now turn to the question of extending to Portland 
the Line which I have constructed for the Merchants’ 
Telegraph Company between New-York and Boston. On 
this point, the circumstances just recapitulated enable me 
to be brief. In reply to your inquiry about what“ assistance 
I would need from your Association,” in thus extending the 
Line to Portland, I may state that, however satisfactory to 
me and my associates it would be to have you individually 
or collectively concerned as subscribers and stockholders 
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in the proposed extension, I appreciate sufficiently the 
feelings which influenced you to refrain from subscribing 
for the Line between New-York and Boston, to ask you to 
subscribe for stock in extending that Line to Portland; 
and I take pleasure in assuring you that the Line will be 
extended by me to Portland, as early as a good line can 
be built in spring or early summer, according to the 
statements in the accompanying Prospectus, without ask- 
ing any loans or subscriptions from your Association— 
satisfied as I am, that, now when our line between New- 
York and Boston is in successful operation and ready to 
transact your business in a most satisfactory manner, 
you will further evince your good will by fulfilling the 
agreement with which you honored me in reference tothat 
Line—which agreement, as before stated, was transferred 
by me to the Merchants’ Telegraph Company” as an 
important ponies of the papers connected with the Line 
which was built by their capital under my arrangements. 
7. You generously refused to restrict me in my charges, 
further than that they should not exceed those you were 
then paying to Mr. F. O. J. Smith’s Line; but that you 
may see that neither myself nor my associates have any 
desire to presume upon your voluntary agreements and 
pledges to me, I may add that, while every practicable effor; 
as been made to render the fullest satisfaction to you in 
the fidelity, promptness and accuracy, with which this the 
Merchants Line” is managed, the charges for Telegraphic 
dispatches to your Association over this Line will probably 
not cost an average of one-half—nay, not even one-third— 
of what your business during the year cost you upon the 
Old Line: And perhaps, ere long, you may find that the 
difference is even greater—tho’ I will not promise farther 
at present. R 
With my hearty thanks for the generous spirit which 
influenced your course towards me, and with the assurance 
that no reasonable effort will be left untried by me or by 
the Merchants’ Telegraph Company,” to render your 
Association the fullest satisfaction at most reasonable 
rates in Telegraphing, I subscribe myself, 


Respectfully yours, HENRY O’RIXLLyY. ' 


Some liberal promises of pecuniary aid were 
made by certain persons, and it was almost guar- 
anteed that sundry towns along the route would 
also take some of the stock of the proposed ex- 
tension, on condition of having telegraph offices 
established within their respective limits. Relying 
chiefly on these promises—but very little stock 
having been actually subscribed and paid for—I 
prosecuted the work with more than ordinary en- 
ergy — instructing my agents to spare neither 
effort nor expense for completing the Line in the 
best practicable manner and in the shortest possi- 
ble time. The chief agents employed in building 
the Line, (Chas. T. Smith, C. H. Hudson and other 
gentlemen,) have often told me that the extra 
efforts to hasten the completion of this Boston and 
Portland Line, go as to facilitate the transmission 
of the dispatches for the Associated Press connect- 
edly over all the routes between Halifax and Bos. 
ton, and thus save the Associated Press the expense 
and trouble of employing special railroad trains 
between Boston and Portland, caused losses and 
sacrifices to me of several thousand dollare, from 
the disadvantages incident to the increased cost of 
the extra labor hurriedly employed. 

The whole amount of all the money ever paid 
by any persons to my agents under my order, for 
construction and all other expenses connected with 
this Boston and Portland Line, (for scarcely a dol- 
lar of that money passed through my hands,) did not 
exceed the small sum of three or four thousand dol- 
lars; and this money was paid, not by the “ Boston 
and Portland Telegraph Company,” but by a few 
individuals prior to the organization of said Com- 
pay the Company being organized only when 


responsibility of originating, constructing and or- 
ganizing the Line, until the period of its delivery, 
devolving entirely on myself personally, or my 
agents, as the records show. 

Other embarrassments were somewhat propor- 
tioned to the disappointments in the promised 
pecuniary assistance, as is usually the case. The 
“places along the Line,” having Telegraph offices 
opened, did not seem inclined to realize the prom- 
ises made by certain persons in their behalf in the 
matter of subscribing and paying for some of the 
stock. | 

It was said, however, that money enough would 
be forthcoming, in subscriptions or sales of stock, 
after a company was regularly organized and the 
Line delivered to it, so that personal liability or 
other difficulties might be avoided. 

It was proposed that the Company, when organ- 
ized, after receiving the Line from me, should re- 
tain and sell enough of the stock to pay off the 
money balances due by me for expenses of con- 
struction along the Line; and the balance that 
would be due me for construction, organization and 
patent inventions for the Line, to be paid me in 
stock of the Line. Not a dollar of money from the 
Company ever came into my possession; and of 
the twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of ste 
coming to me from the Company, (beyond what 
was retained under the pledge to use it in paying 
the balances due along the Line,) every share of it 
was issued by the Company itself, not to me per- 
sonal/y, but under my order in favor of persons 
who had aided me with the three or four,thousand 
dollars, (all the cash obtained by myself or agents 
from others during the construction,) or by services 
or material or -patent rights. 

But the desire of having every thing settled quick- 
ly and satisfactorily for the balances due for con- 
struction, (which balances the Company agreed to 
pay, in consideration of the stock I allowed it to 
retain out of the aggregate amount that was due 
me for the Line when I transferred it to the Com- 
pany,) induced me to arrange the matter as it was 
arranged, in the supposition, and under the assur- 
ance, that the Comp7ny organized to receive the 
Line could, more readily than any individual, raise 


‘money by selling the stock which I left in their 


hands to meet the balances due along the Line 
from the failure of certain towns and persons to 
subscribe and pay for stock as was (zberally prom- 
ised to encourage the building of the Line and the 
establishment of offices at sundry places. 

I willingly sacrificed all power and profit con- 
nected with the Line, in order to facillitate the set- 
tlement of remaining claims; and supposed’ that 
with a line so situated, and having the business of 
the Associated Press in addition to its other advan- 
tages, the Company would soon have squared the 
remaining balances of accounts in accordance with 
the feelings which influenced me in assel 2 7? to 
every arrangement that seemed calculated to pro- 
mote the desired object. If those balances are yet 
unsettled, I may say, that while I throw no blame 
on any one, it is scarcely generous that blame 
should be thrown on me. 

Much more might be said; but even these 
brief remarks will indicate some of the “very for- 


had the Line ready to deliver to it — all the midable obstacles,” (to quote the phrase. of the 
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Courier & Enquirer, ) with which I bad to contend 
in completing an independent Telegraph Line on 
a route and at a time so important to the Associa- 
ted Press and the public generally. I blame no 
person for these disappointments, where I had 
reason to expect a realization of at ‘east enough 
to pay the actual cost of construction and organi- 
zation of the Line; and let others judge whether I 
should now be outraged by allegations, (dissemi- 
nated by an agent of the Associated Press,) that I 
had squandered the money of “confiding stock- 
holders” for “ four times as much as my estimates 
of the cost” of the Line, and then “left the Line 
in debt for four times as much as I originally esti- 
mated its whole cost !” l 

A letter which I wrote to one of the editors of 
the Courier & Enquirer about the time and on the 
subject of the pecuniary troubles I suffered from 
the failure of means promised for the construction, 
furnishes brief allusion to the facts of the whole 
case—and indicates the “ inadequate means” with 
which I was thus compelled to contend, in com- 
pleting the much-wanted line between Boston and 
Portland. My letter was addressed specially to 
Mr. Andrews. of the Courier and Enquirer, as he 
was one of the two editors (Mr. Hudson of the 
Herald being the other) who form the Permanent 
Committee of the Associated Press in reference to 
the Telegraphic arrangements, especially concern- 
ing the European News. Though not designed for 


publication, its insertion here is alike relevant to 


the subject and due to the cause of truth. By 
way of applauding the merit of the Company, 
who were supposed by some to bave incurred all 
the responsibility and furnished all the money to 
pay for the line between Boston and Portland, the 
Courier and Enquirer, in expressing its gratification 
at the completion of that line, alluded to the prob- 
ability that the stock of the line would be of little 
value, as it could pay little or no return to its con- 
structors or owners. It was in reference to these 
remarks, that the following letter was written: 


(Difficulties in Payment for Portland Line, &c.) 
New-York, June 22d, 1850. 


G. H. Anprews, Esq., of the Courier and Enquirer > 


“Dagar Sır :—With hearty thankfulness to you for the 
friendly epirit which influenced your remarks ubout the 
completion of our new Telegraph Line to Portland, (as a 
part of the New-York and Halifax line,) I would respectfully 
invoke your attention lo a misapprehension which, if left 
uncorrected, is calculated to add to the embarrassments, I 
have encountered in completing the line so as to give free 
communication between Mu- Fork and Halifax, for Euro” 
pean as well as local correspondence. 

“& Your article mentions substantially (for I have not a 
copy now before me) that it cannot be expected that the 
Boston and Portland section will pay any profit to its stock- 
holders. This coming in a friendly article, from such a 
paper as the Courter aad Enquirer, is calculated to em- 
barrass greatly the efforts I was and am about to make to 
get some of the stock taken off my hands for yX there has 
not been paid to meor my agents, for stock, in all, more 
than $3000 or $4000 in cash from subscribers for stock (in 
the Boston and Portland Line)—this subscription being 
made by New-York merchants previously interested as 
tockholders in our line between New-York and Boston. 


<I struggled to complete this important connection 
solely and wholly on my own personal responsibility, 
without any aid beyond the above subscription for stock > 
and hoped, when the line should be done and working 
satisfactorily, as you now see it, that I could get some stock 
taken to relieve me from embarrassment in constructing it. 
{ proposed to ask subscriptions at Portsmouth, Saco, and 
one or two other places, and also to get some more taken in 
this city beyond the small amount now owned here. 

„Now, as I know well your kind intentions, for which I 
desire again to return my hearty acknowledgments, I show 
my sense of your friendly spirit by thus addressing you 
with the facts, in the confidence that you will find some 
suitable opportunity for correcting the misapprehension 
about the paying value of the stock, in a few lines that 
may be published in Boston and on the route to Portland 
before I start (on the 28th) to ask the subscriptions for 
stock at Boston, Lynn, Newburybort, Portsmouth, Saco and 
Portland. 

If you knew the amount of anxiety and annoyance I 
suffered and suffer, in trying to complete (as I have now 
completed) a homogeneous Range of Telegraph to all 
sections of the United States—harassed by lawsuits and 
threats of lawsuits, &c., calculated to frighten capitalists 
from aiding me—I think you would pardon me for thus 
invoking your friendly spirit. I struggled to show by my 
works that I believed in the value of the Line, as a section 
of the great Telegraphic highway for European correspond- 
ence—relying on the Public afterwards to fill the subscrip- 
tion so as to free me from embarrassment for its construc” 
tion. 

“« Your own judgment and good feeling will dictate how 
(if at all) another reference can be made to the Boston and 
Portland Line, so as to correct the misapprehension you la- 
bored under—for I am sure the line will pay; and had I mean 
enough to enable me to retain all the stock, I would not 
ask subscription for a single dollar of it. Perhaps you may 
find opportunity in alluding to the handsome dividend 
which the New-York and Boston section of the Line is now 
declaring, payable on Ist July. 

“ The Courier and Enquirer (July, 1845) was one of the 
first newspapers which, five years ago, liberally copied and 
endorsed the views expressed in the circular which [ then 
published as a Projét for carrying out the Telegraph 
system by individual enterprise, before a mile of Telegraph 
was made by private effort anywhere in the world—(the 
government, you know, paid thirty thousand dollars for 
making the short experimental link between Washington 
and Baltimore.) Itis a comfurt among many troubles, to 
believe, from the present tone of the Courier and Enquirer, 
that I have not wholly disappointed the faith which that 
Journal expressed in me when all was yet untried and new, 
and when Electric Telegraphing was by manv deemed ut- 
terly “visionary.” Four years ago, (June, 1846,) the Courier 
and Enquirer probably, like other Journals in New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, &c., published one 
of the first complimentary dispatches that ever passed over 
an American Line of Telegraph, to the person who aided 
Professor Morse when he could find little help from others: 
Professor Morse congratulates Mr. O’Rielly on the success 


of his labors,’— i.e. in ‘connecting the Hudson and Poto- 
mac by links of lightning,’ 


“Changes have happened since then, but not in the 
friendly spirit of the Courier and Enquirer. The whys and 
wherefores of those changes, I surely should not object to 
have any one understand ; but time will vindicate the right. 

“ It is difficult to avoid such reminiscences now, about the 
period of the anniversaries of the events alluded to— 
especially when time has more than realize 1 all that [ ever 
promised (concerning the utility of the Telegraph and the 
extent to which I would establish the Atlantic, Lake and 
Mississippi Lines,“) —- more than the Courier and Enquirer 
voluntarily endorsed for me in 1845. 

“ Apprehensive* of trespassing on your editorial avoca- 
tions, I do not call at your office—preferring to send this 
ncte. ; ‘Respectfully yours, 

i - “Henry O'RIBLLY.” 
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Socn was substantially the condition of 
things down to the month of June, 1852 — a 
period which completed the seventh year since I 
commenced the establishment of the “ Atlantic, 
Lake, and Mississippi Telegraph Lines ”— during 
all which period, as their editorial columns show, 
not one single act or word on my part had ever 
elicited remark from the “ Associated Press,” ex- 
cept of the most friendly character, in reference to 
the efforts I had steadily made to consult the in- 
terests of the Press and the Public, amid all the 
extraordinary difficulties which environed me 
while I was constructing and organizing Telegraph 
Lines in nearly all sections of the Union. 


( Settlement” under Contract with Morse Patentees.) 


Before dismissing this branch of the sub- 
ject, it may be added, in further explanation, 
that the settlement I made with Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith in December 1851 had no connection 
whatever with these Eastern Lines between 
New-York, Boston, Portland and Halifax; 
and had reference solely to the Western regions 
covered by my original contract of June 1845 
with the Morse Patentees, (of whom Smith is 
one,) for extending the Telegraph westward 
of New-York between the Atlantic, the Lakes 
and the Mississippi. In those latter regions 
Mr. Smith had, by special contracts between 
himself and Prof. Morse in 1847, been invested 
by his co-patentees with exclusive power, and 
was absolutely required, to settle difficulties 
with me concerning the western lines, either 
“amicably or Judicially,” so as to protect 
Morse and Vail against the damages that 
might accrue to me from what I considered 
their breach of Contract with me. The an- 
nexed agreement, marked A., between Morse, 
Vail and Smith, Mr. Amos Kendall acting as 
attorney of Morse and Vail on the occasion, 
will show the character of this arrangement. 
It will be seen that this agreement had refer- 
ence exclusively to a settlement with me, and 
to the consideration which Morse and Vail (by 
their attorney Kendall) agreed to allow F. O.J. 
Smith for effecting the settlement which they 
required said Smith to make with me, so as 
to secure said Morse and Vail “from and 
against all claims or liability which Henry 
O’Rielly has or may establish upon said two 
parties (Morse and Vail) by virtue of any Con- 
tract made heretofore with said O’Rielly by 
said Morse, Vail and Smith,” “touching the 
right to construct Telegraph Lines under said 
Morse’s Letters Patent,” &c. (See Contract 
annexed, marked A.) 

It will be seen, by this agreement between 
the Morse Patentecs, (the exact nature of 
which I did not learn till years after its date,) 
that I could not settle these western difficulties 
about the Morse Contract with any person 
other than F. O. J. Smith; as Morse 
and Vail, by their attorney Kendall, had thus 
vested said Smith with sole and exclusive au- 


thority to negotiate with me and settle with 
me to avoid damages. I was not aware of this 
particular state of things, when in November 
1851 I addressed copies of the following let- 
ter to Mr. Amos Kendall as the representative 
of Morse and Vail, and also to Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith—from whom I had received a joint de- 
nunciatory letter just jive years before—which 
denunciatory letter I refrained from answering 
save by the continued construction of Lines 
all over the Union, in which the Courts pro- 
tected and public opinion sustained me. 

As the best exponent of the feelings which 
influenced me in negotiations so important to 
the vast Telegraph Lines in the Western 
States, I annex a copy of what was substan- 
tially addressed by me to the Morse Patentees 
in November 1851—the copies varying only 
in a few words where necessary in addressing 
the different parties : 


(Copy, substantially, of letters addressed to Mr. Amos 
Kendall, as agent for Morse and Vail, and to Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith, owners of Morse’s Patents :) 


New-York, Nov. 8, 1851. 

“Sin :—It was my intention several months ago, on the 
completion of the sixth year of the Contract between Pro- 
fessor Morse and his partners and myself, to address you 
or hima letter respecting the unsettled relations between 
us under that Contract. Circumstances wholly uncon- 
nected with any recent legal conflict in Philadelphia 
between Prof. Morse and other persons with whom my 
connection ceased several months ago—circumstances 
merely personal to myself—have deferred the letter till 
now when l am particularly reminded of such matters by 
the recurrence of the anniversary of the last letter received 
from you (and never answered by me) in 1846—just five 


years ago. 
„ Intimations from gentlemen in whom you and Pro- 


fessor Morse place confidence—some of those gentlemen 
standing in the relation of counsel for the Patentees, and 
to one of whom I last summer expressed an intention of 
writing this letter—induce the supposition that there is a 
disposition to settle the controversies which have unhap- 
pily prevailed for the last five years, and which led to 
cessation of correspondence between us, as well as to the 
law-suits which have affected the Public more or less, as 


well as ourselves. 
“The events of the long years of litigation render it 


unnecessary to indulge in remarks now as to the extent 
to which either sidein these unhappy controversies have 
gone or may yet go in asserting or defending what is 
believed to be just and honorable. Youcan judge whether 
my course in now addressing you is influenced by any 
desire apart from that which should sway any honorable 
man who is willing to meet an opponent on fair grounds 
for amicable settlement of difficulties. 

“Some former efforts to produce a settlement of these 
difficulties have been so largely influenced by other inter- 
ésts than those of the principals in the contest, that I am 
averse to any further intermediators on your side or mine ; 
and I therefore prefer to address my remarks directly to 
yourself, as a representative or associate of Professor 
Morse. Ifthe frankness of this offer meets response from 
you, you may soon hade it in your power to judge whether 
I will throw (as I believe I have never thrown) any 
impediment in the way of adjustment of difficulties that 
have so long embarrassed the Telegraph enterprise—an 
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enterprise which is yet in its merest infancy, and which 
is destined to an extension and magnificence rendering 
it the most memorable in the annals of the world. 


“You are probably aware that, every where, through all 
the thousands of miles of Telegraph constructed within 
the regions covered by ‘the Contract of 1845’ between 
the Morse Patentees and myself, {3 one-fourth of all 
the stock, and all the dividends upon that stock HAVE BEEN 
BACREDLY RESERVED BY ME (in trusteeship,) to enable 
me at any time to meet any just claims under that Con- 
tract or otherwise. This constitutes a vast fund, such as 
was probably never reserved for any other Patentee; and 
the manner in which that Fund has been every where 
reserved, although all the stocks of the Lines constructed 
by me, were issuable to my order, will show the unswerv- 
ing purpose on my part to reserve the means to meet any 
just claims of Prof, Morse or other Patentees. THAT PUR- 
POSE influences me particularly in this letter; for I am 
aware that special efforts are nuw making by certain per- 
sons, having seeming control on certuin Lines, to convert 
this vast fund to objects foreigu to that for which I have 
T carefully reserved it through so many years of dis- 
cord. 


„Whatever your opinion may have been respecting the 
validity of the Contract between the Morse Patentees and 
myself, you know the opinions officially expressed by Judges 
Kane and Nelson : And, if deference is due to the decision 
of Judge Kane respecting the scope and validity of Morse's 
Patent, (and I look with great respect to any opinion 
expressed by that eminent Jurist,) it will probably be 
admitted that his Opinion respecting the validity of the 
Contract, and my faithful fulfilment of its requirements, 
is entitled to at least equal weight. His decision in favor 
of the Patent, if sustained by the Supreme Court, must 
give increased value to the Contract; and will enhance 
the importance to all parties of an amicable arrangement 
of all existing difficulties—that future effort may not be 
wasted in conflicts paralyzing to the Telegraph enter- 
prise, and detrimental to the Public as well as private 
interests connected with that important enterprise. 

„Should these views meet with your concurrence, I 
will endeavor to meet you at any time that may be desig- 
nated, „ Respectfully yours, 


“Henry O'RIELLY.” 


The reply of Mr. Amos Kendall, as Prof. 
_Morse’s agent, indicated a willingness to make 
some sacrifices to promote an amicable set- 
tlement of the long-pending difficulties. The 
answer of Mr. F. O. J. Smith was equally con- 
ciliatory ; and as I found that the agreements 
between the Patentees still left the power of 


settling with me exclusively in the hands of 
Mr. Smith, as shown in the contract above 


mentioned, (A.) a meeting at New-York was 
agreed on with Mr. Smith, which resulted in 


the settlement nfade between us on the 2d of 
December 1851 respecting the western regions 


included in my “Contract of 1845” with the 


ment with me to save themselves from dam- 
ages for their breach of. contract with me. 

On the completion of this settlement in 
December 1851, I gave my power of attorney 
to Mr. Smith, as the representative of the 
Morse Patents, authorizing him to collect the 
large amount of stocks and dividends (esti- 
mated at probably $400,000, with about 
$50,000 in dividends,) which I had carefully 
reserved in trusteeship for several years, (sep- 
arate from, so as not to be involved in my 
other personal accounts,) to enable me to fulfil 
on my part whenever those Patentees should 
fulfil or settle for breaches of contract on their 
part—it being provided, in the settlement, 
(B.) that one-fifth of the amount thus reserved 
for patent consideration, when collected from 
the several Companies, should be paid back to 
me or my assigns in partial atonement for the 
damages resulting to me from the attempted 
repudiation of contract and the consequent 
litigation which harassed me for several years 
in various Western sections of the United 
States between the ‘‘Atlantic, the Lakes and 
the Mississippi.” 

The history of the long and arduous contest 
which was seemingly terminated by that “ set- 
tlement of December 1851,” so far at least as 
I am concerned, MAY CHALLENGE ANY SCRUTINY, 
as a monument of the care with which I en- 
deavored to fulfil any and all obligations that 
might be supposed to devolve on me towards 
even the opponents who had most bitterly 
assailed me (in the hope of extorting double 
what the contract required from me) in the 
establishment of a vast enterprise—of which 
spirit, my letter to the Morse Patentees, above 
published, briefly indicates the true charac- 
ter. Never, in the history of improvement, 


public or private, was an amount so vast pre- 


served with such unflinching steadiness, amid 
trying ordeals, to enable any man to fulfil 
obligations towards Patentees—an amount, 
however, which the unfortunate collisions be- 
tween the Morse Patentees themselves, (a law- 
suit springing up between Messrs. Morse and 
F. O. J. Smith) has as yet prevented the col- 


| lection from the companies with whom it was 


Patentees whose interests in those regions he originally left by me to “abide the issue.” 


now exclusively represented. A copy of all| 


the substantial parts of that settlement, exclud- 
ing needless details, is hereto annexed (marked 
B.) showing the character of the engagements 
reciprocally made for terminating contests that 
had occupied several years over thousands of 
miles in the western Lines of the “Atlantic, 
Lake and Mississippi Telegraph.” The atten- 
tion of “ all concerned ” is respectfully invited 
to the character of this settlement, (marked 
B.,) as well as to the compact (marked a by 
which the other Morse Patentees devolved 
upon Smith the exclusive power, and required 
him to exert that power, in effecting a settle- 


So much for the assertion of the anony- 
mous libeller that one of the conditions and 
the first movement” in the alleged compact” 
or “conspiracy” between O'Rielly and 
Smith,” by which it is said that O' Rielly was 
required” and ‘made efforts” to effect “a 
“union of the Lines between New-York and 
“ Boston, and between the latter city and 
„Portland, and throw the management of the 
“whole stretch into the hands of Smith, with 
“the intention of giving to him a second time 
“ the power of dictating to the Public and the 
“« Press in telegraph matters“!!! 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the “ rela- 
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tions between the Associated Press and my- 
self” during the first seven years of Telegraph- 
ing, I pass now to the 
Erauta YEAR OF AMERICAN TELEGRAPHING. 
(Union of rival Lines, £c.) 

The following statements will show whether, 
notwithstanding the calumnious pamphlet circu- 
lated anonymously by one of the agents of the “As- 
sociated Press,” any change in the “relations for- 
merly existing between us occurred from any act 
of mine during this last year. 

The commencement of the EIagrA Yzar—say 
June or July, 1852~—-was marked by some combi- 
nations and attempted combinations between com- 
panies that had seemingly suffered pecuniarily 
from the competition and low charges that pre- 
vailed for some time previous on several routes. 

The union of the Morse” and Bain” Lines 
between New-York and Boston, and the attempted 
union between the Morse and Bain Lines between 
Boston and Portland, (the “ Bain” or “ Merchants ” 
being the names sometimes given to the Lines 
constructed by me between those points,) is ac- 
tually charged as a mortal sin against me one of 
the “damning proofs” of my subservience to Mr. 
F. O. J. Smith!! and of hostility to the Associat- 
ed Press!!! 

“ The first movement in this-connection,” says my anon- 
ymous assailant, meaning the western settlement of Dec. 2, 
2851, of which the particulars are elsewhere given, was 
an effort to effect an union of the Lines between New-York 
“and Boston, and between the latter city and Portland, 
“ and throw the management of the whole stretch into the 
„hands of Smith, with the intention of giving to him a 
“second time the power of dictating to the public and the 
press in a at matters. The plot was cunningly 
“ contrived : but like all other matters intrusted to O’Rielly’s 
„hands, the execution fell far short of the design. The 
& project miserably failed in fact, notwithstanding pliant 
‘tools were found in one of the Companies between New- 
„Vork and Boston.” 

In these, as in some other similar assaults upon 
me, the shot is misdirected, and glances from me 
against parties whom the Agents of the “ Asso- 
ciated Press would not willingly assail—seeing 
that some of the Associated Editors themselves at 
the time actually spoke not unfavorably of the 
„union“ of the above-named lines between New- 
York and Boston—and seeing, also, that that 
‘union was affected ” chiefly, if not solely, through 
arrangements between (not me, but) Mr. Marshal 
Lefferts and Mr. F. O. J. Smith—the same Mr. Lef- 
ferts who was at the time President of the Bain 
Line, and who is considered particularly friendly to 
the Associated Press, I knew nothing about the ne- 
gotiation, till the whole matter was substantially 
settled between Mr. Lefferts and Mr. Smith ; that 
negotiation having, sv far as I know, been managed 
as exclusively between those gentlemen as a simi. 
lar and simultaneous (though not equally success- 
ful) agreement was made by the same parties for 
uniting the Morse and Bain lines between Bos‘on 


and Portland; the testimony of Mr. C. H. Hud- 


son, who is chief managing officer of the latter 
line, showing, in a letter elsewhere quoted, that 
even he never heard of the agreement between 
Lefferts and Smith for uniting the said latter line 
till nearly a fortnight afterwards, and it was only 
from Mr. Hudson that I ever heard any particulars 


of that attempted union, which union Mr. Hudson 
and myself both opposed, as we considered it un- 
just to allow any such amalgamation of property, 
at least “until provision was first made to secure 
“ payment to creditors, agreeably to the conditions 
“on which rests the company’s title to the line ;” (one 
of the conditions of my transfer of the line to the 
Boston and Portland Company being, that the 
balance due to me should be paid to certain cre- 
ditors who aided me in constructing the line.) 

As for the “union” between the New-York and 
Boston Lines, effected chiefly through the negotia- 
tions of Mr. Lefferts with Mr. F. O. J. Smith, it fur- 
nished occasion for several articles rather compli- 
mentary than otherwise towards those gentlemen, 
in some of the Associated Presses at the time. 
The Courier and Enquirer, for instance, one of 
whose editors constitutes half of the Committee 
of two in special charge of the Telegraphic af- 
fairs of the Associated Press, bad some editorial 
articles on the 3d and 18th of July, 1852, in one 
of which Mr. Lefferts was particularly eulogized, 
while the other article gracefully “buried the 
hatchet,” by declaring that the editora cherished 
no ungentle sentiments towards Mr. F. O. J. Smith. 


“THIS IS THE END OF THE WAR,” said. the 
Courier and Enquirer, when announcing the “union” of 
lines between New-York and Boston. This is the end of 
“the war commenced by the President of the old Boston 
“ (Morse) Line against the Associated Press of this city. 
“As one of that ‘Association, WE HAVE NO HARSH 
“FEELINGS towards that officer, (F. O. J. Smith,) who 
“has certainly shown that he possesses the quality of per- 
“ severance in a degree rarely manifested by any thing that 
goes on two legs. We also understand that the rates of 
“tariff on dispatches between this city and Boston will be 
“raised, on and after Monday next, from ten to twenty-five 
„cents for the first ten words, and two cents for each 
“added word. These rates are extremely reasonable, in 
5 1 with the charges over some of the other 

ines. 


Concerning this union between the New- 
York and Boston Lines, which thus appeared 
at the time to be satisfactory, not merely to 
Mr. President Lefferts, as a friend of the As- 
sociated Press, but actually to the associated 
editors themselves, as shown by the Courier 
and Enquirer and other papers, I may add, 
that without having any pecuniary interest in 
the Line or Company, Laapposed the measure 
justifiable on the ground (if no other) that, 
even though enjoying the business of the As- 
sociated Press, the Bain” or Merchants’” 
Line, notwithstanding it made a large dividend 
the first six months after I delivered it to the 
Company formed to receive it from me, it was 
utterly unable afterwards to maké any divi- 
dend for two years, owing to the force of com- 
petition, low prices, &c. But, whether justifi- 
able or not, the “glory or the shame” rests 
not with me, but with Mr. Marshal Lefferts | 
and Mr. F. O. J. Smith. And surely the Press 
did not then (if it does now) consider the 
junction very criminal, seeing that the Courier 
and Enquirer, one of whose editors had the 
best means of knowing what was going on, 
so far from considering the union“ hostile 
ta the Associated Press, made emphatic de- 
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claration that the war was thereby ended, and 
disclaimed all “harsh feelings towards” Mr. 
F. O. J. Smith, the President of the old 
Boston line,” while particularly eulogizing Mr. 
Lefferts for his management of the Bain Line. 

But, though I had no more concern than 
the Courier and Enquirer had in “ effecting 
“the union” of these lines, I take pleasure in 
acknowledging that, after the union was ef- 
fected, I used all proper influence, and used it 
successfully, in promoting the election to the 
Presidency of the United Company of Henry 
M. Schieffelin, the present incumbent, a well- 
known and highly-esteemed merchant, who 
had been President of the Bain” or “ Mer- 
“ chants’ ” Company when, in 1850, I deli- 
vered the Line to the management of that 
Company—a gentleman, who, with all his 
other qualities, was known from the com- 
mencement as a steady friend of the Asso- 
ciated Press. Seeing the abuse with which I 
am assailed for matters in which I had no 
agency, it will be considered excusable to refer 
distinctly to the connection I had with the 
election of a President for the Union Company. 
When the period of election arrived, I was 
consulted respecting the person who would 
probably be most acceptable to the public, the 
press, and the stockholders. I suggested Ex- 
President Schieffelin. That gentleman was 
absent on a summer tour, and he was not per- 
sonally known to Mr. Smith and others who 
controlled a mħjority of the United Stock. 
Mr. Smith said, however, that so desirous was 
he of showing his earnestness in harmonizing 
the discord which had unhappily prevailed, 
he and his friends would elect Mr. Schieffelin, 
: relying on me to communicate the fact to him, 


ton, from which it may be seen who was or was 
not concerned in the alleged “conspiracy” for 
“throwing the Associated Press once more at the 
mercy of Mr. F. O. J. Smith!” 
As for history of the Boston and Portland Line 
which I constructed, and which line is now made 
a special pretext for heaviest denunciation against 
me, by the anonymous slanderer under the cloak 
of the Associated! Press, the incidental allusion 
already made to it will indicate a condition of 
things quite as remarkable as that which charac- 
terized the “union” of the Morse and Bain Lines 
between New York and Boston. It is one of the 
very last subjects on which any reproach should 
fall upon me from the Press or the Public, built as 
it was by me under all the peculiar circumstances. 
As already intimated, a “union” somewhat like 
that effected on the latter line, was attempted upon 
it, but I never learned much of the particulars till 
very recently. I learned enough, however, about 
a month after the arrangements which Mr. Lefferts 
(not I) had made with Mr. F. O. J. Smith, to in- 
duce me to protest against it, as inimical to the in- 
terests of creditors whose claims the Bain Com- 
pany had agreed to pay in part consideration to 
me for the line, but which claims had lain too long 
without liquidation, I informed Mr. Hudson, the 
managing officer of the Company, residing at New- 
buryport, that I relied on his codperation to pre- 
vent any transfer or amalgamation, till aftter all 
just demands of creditors were paid, adding that, 
from the“ under-currents” which seemed to influ- 
ence some recent Telegraphic movements, which I 
did not understand, I thought some measures 
should be taken speedily to secure payment to 
creditors, as the Company had stipulated with me, 


| lest some unforeseen cause might arise, after such 


long delay, to delay still longer, if not wholly pre- 
vent, payment to those creditors. Were the con- 
tracts fulfilled by settlement of debts, I would not 
interfere for or against a union—that being the 


and to request him not to decline the office, at | business of the stockholders, of whom I was not 


least until after his return, when he could 
learn particulars.of the causes which resulted 
in his election. I telegraphed him immediately 
at Saratoga. He replied by mail; and I re- 
joined in the following letter, the language of 
which expressed the motives which influenced 
me in unceremoniously suggesting his name 
(in his absence) as a worthy recipient of the 
Presidency of the Union Company :— 


% New-York, July 19, 1852. 
„% Henry M. Scrierre in, Esq., now at Saratoga, President 
Union Telegraph Company, consisting of the united 
Morse and Lines between New-York and Boston: 


“ DEAR Sir,—Your favor of the 17th is just received. 
I am glad to find that you appreciate your election in the 
spirit in which it was made. The office will be one of the 
ao 0% ened in the Telegraph world. Capital 

7 0 

I rejoice to see gentlemen selected for such offices as 
will satisfy the public that no sinister practices will be tol- 
erated—no stock-jobbing operations practised—and who 
will require that everything in the management of lines 
sna. be open, just and honorable. 

“The friends to whom I communicated your letter, are 


gratified to hear from yon. 
‘* Yours, respectfully, HENRY O’RIELLY.” 


tE So much for the union effected with the 
Morse and Bain Lines between New-York and Bos- 


one. Mr. Hudson promptly replied, under date of 
July 16, 1852: 
“I assure you,” said he, that measures are in pro- 
„ gress which, if they do not result in an immediate set- 
“ tlement, will effectually secure the rights and interests 
of all creditors of the Line. Depend upon it, (he added,) 
“no arrangement or disposition of the Line shall be made 
with my consent, unless those rights and interests are 
“ sacredly regarded. 1 have given the subject much care- 
“ful attention and consideration since I saw you in New- 
„Vork, and am confident that no disposition of the Line 
„can be made without my consent; but, nevertheless. I 
« will do nothing to prevent any arrangement which is 
calculated to do justice to all parties.“ 
The “ under- current“ still threatening to 
sweep away the Line in some way or other, 
without fulfilling covenants with me for pay- 
ing certain balances due to creditors, (as I 
had witnessed and suffered from certain ex- 
traordinary operations on another Line not 
long before,) I continued advising with Mr. 
Hudson for a speedy settlement of the debts 
which had then lain nearly twenty months 
unpaid. Mr. H. evinced a desire to do all he 
could to settle matters; but he could not 
control the action of the Company: and as 


that gentleman, like myself, was erroneously 
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supposed to have been privy to the arrange- 


ments for union between Messrs. Lefferts and in 1850, when 


Smith, it is just alike to himself and others, 
that the facts be shown in his own words, 
under date of August 3, 1852 :— 


It may not perhaps be known to you, that the agree- 
ment’ between Messrs. Lefferts and Smith [for a union of 
the Morse and Bain lines between Boston and Portland] 
was made without my knowledge ;—that I was neither 
advised with nor consulted in regard to it, until my visi 
to New-York on the Ist of July, two weeks after its date ; 
and that I was then given to understand (by both parties) 
that it was final, and must be complied with. I state this 
merely to correct any erroneous impression which you 
may possibly have received in regard to it. 

“ One thing is certain: The creditors have a just right 

to expect that no ultimate disposition will be made of the 
Line, until their interests are secured ; and any attempt 
to violate their just rights in this matter will surely meet 
with a determined resistance. Ifthe parties wish to pro- 
tect themselves under the Charter, from personal liability, 
they must not attempt to use it also as a means to ena- 
ble them to dispose of the property, to the injury or ex- 
clusion of the creditors ; but if such attempt should be 
made, I am confident 1t cannot succeed. 
. “I have repeatedly stated my fixed determination to 
obtain a final settlement of all these matters as soon as 
the object can be accomplished by honorable means ; and 
all who attempt to reach it by any other, will find in me a 
determined opponent. 

„With undiminished confidence in your sincere desire 
to aid me in all such efforts, I remain, respectfully and 
very truly, Yours, 

“C. H. HUDSON,” 


A printed Circular from Mr. Hudson, sets 
forth substantially the facts mentioned in the 
foregoing extracts from his letters. The mat- 
ters on the Boston and Portland Line remain, 


GI.) 


down to this day, substantially as they were 


delivered that Line to the 
company; though this long delay of payment 
led to a suit on the subject, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :— When Mr. F. O. J. Smith 
was threatening suit for some alleged claims 
on the Boston and Portland Line, I protested 
against any proceedings which should inter- 
fere with what I considered the paramount 
claims of creditors—and Mr. Smith, conceding 
the justice of that requirement, promised to 
waive his own claims in any threatened suit so 
as to give precedence to those creditors. 


The foregoing narrative, sustained by re- 
cords cotemporaneous with the events, shows 
whether I have at any time allowed any per- 
sonal feeling to prevent me from properly re- 
garding the rights of Creditors and Stockhold- 
ers of the Press and the Public—in all the 
complicated troubles by which I have been 
surrounded in establishing these Telegraph 
Lines. 


And now, having briefly reviewed the “ Re- 
lations between the Associated Press and 
Henry O’Rielly,” for the last seven or eight 
years, let us see whether I have in any respect 
furnished any evidence of a contradictory 
course by my transactions in reference to the 
Nova Scotia Restrictions and the Cunard Let- 
ter. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE “QUNARD LETTER’— 


The Remonstrance against the Restrictions in Nova Scotia upon Telegraphic Intercourse between Europe 
and the United States. 


The extraordinary misrepresentations which 
have recently been widely circulated through the 
United States and British America concerning my 
letter of last September to the President of the 
Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, (Mr. Cunard,) 
render it proper that the facts respecting subjects 
of such public interest shall be more fully under- 
stood—in justice to the Editors and News-Agents 
in whose behalf I framed that document—and in 
justice also to the Community whose interests are 
affected by the principles involved in the restric- 
tions imposed on Telegraphic Intercourse through 
that Province. 

I will endeavor to recite the facts with all the 
brevity consistent with the various important top- 
ics connected with the general question. To those 
facts I invite the particular attention of “all con- 
cerned,” and especially of the various Telegraph 
Officers and Editors with whom my association 
will probably be more intimate hereafter than it 
has been hitherto, in connection with the manage- 
ment and extension of Telegraph lines—which 
facts will show clearly whether [ have assumed 
untenable ground in this discussion, and whether 
the doctrines of my. Cunard Letter are or are not 
strictly accordant with principles which the Asso- 
ciated Press and the Public have sustained me in 
asserting on former occasions — PRINCIPLES on 
which the TELEGRAPH System rests the defense 
of its UTILITY and INTEGRITY, 


The industrious malignity with which a pam- 
phlet issued by some anony mous villain, under the 
“imprint of the Associated Press“ —a pamphlet 
which, though clandestinely circulated all over the 
land by some one of their agents, that Association 
have substantially denounced through their Secre- 
tary as making a fraudulent use of their name to 
cover the “revenge” of some news speculator,” 
whose assassin-like attacks are levelled at me for 
causes that may be understood by any one who 
examines the facts herein set forth—indicates the 
existence of some extraordinary knavery that 
flourishes quietly (unknown to the Nova Scotia 
Company as well as to the Associated Press) under 
the “restrictive system” which the Cunard Letter 
was written by me to oppose. 


And now for the narrative = © 


In August last, (1852,) I was informed 
by Mr. Abbott, of the News-Reporting firm 
of Abbott & Winans, that many editors 
through the United States, for whom his firm 
acted as Agents, had vainly endeavored, for 
six or eight months previous, to secure EQUAL 
RIGHTS IN TELEGRAPHING European news be- 
tween Halifax and the United States. 

It was added by those gentlemen, that, hav- 
ing memorialized sundry Legislatures, and 
caused the passage of several laws for en- 
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forcing impartiality in Telegraphing—and 
especially as [ had constructed new lines be- 
tween New-York, Boston and Portland, to 
enable the Associated Press” and the public 
generally to enjoy such equal rights between 
those points—(rights which had been infringed 
by certain arbitrary rules of the old Morse 
Company on that route)—it was expected that 
I would aid in securing an equally impartial 
transmission of Telegraphic business for all 
parties on the remainder of the route—(be- 
tween Portland and Halifax.) 


I replied, at first verbally and afterwards in 
writing, that the importance of the subject— 
the nature of the alleged evils, and the extent 
to which Abbott & Winans and John Wills 
represented the interests and wishes of editors 
aggrieved by those evils—should be definitely 
stated in writing; and that I required ample 
evidence of existing facts and complaints be- 
fore I could take any part in appealing to the 
Nova Scotia authorities respecting the alleged 
difficulties—adding that, however ready to 
encounter difficulties in asserting the right, I 
was equally tenacious in first requiring proof 
of the existence of the wrong. 


In compliance with my letter demanding 
specific information and specific charges in the 
matter of complaint, dated August 10th, 1852, 


Messrs. Abbott & Winans soon after furnished. 


me with their own written statement, dated 
Aug. 18th, 1852, and accompanied it by a 
corroboratory statement which they had in the 
mean time obtained from Mr. Wills, of Balti- 
more, dated Aug. 13th—(Mr. Wills represent- 
ing himself as Telegraph Agent and corre- 
spondent of the Southern Press generally,” 
Kc.) They also furnished me with their cre- 
dentials, or letter of authority, from several 
well-known editors, which latter document 
embodied similar complaints and similar de- 
mands for redress of grievances. This edito- 
rial letter of authority was not written “a 
couple of years before,” and was not designed 
for “a different purpose;” but it was writ- 
ten for this specific purpose, as its language 
strongly shows, in the previous November— 
since which time, during a period of eight 
months, as stated by Abbott & Winans, those 
agents had “repeatedly endeavored,” but in 
“every instance failed,” to procure the trans- 
mission of “independent dispatches from 
Halifax” for the editors whom they repre- 
sented, and under whose authority they were 
acting—which authority, so far as the Balti- 
more editors were specially concerned, is in 
the following words—(and it is published now, 
for the first time, only to show the real in- 
fluence which occasioned my letter to Mr. 
Cunard, seeing the gross imputations which 
have been thrown upon my transactions in 
the case :) 
~ 22 


TO WIIOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


We the undersigned have not been satisfied with the 
manuer in which European intelligence, arriving by +team- 
ers at Halifax, has been heretofore furnished us through 
the Agency of what is called the ‘Associated Press of New- 
York.” It is therefore our desire to obtain said news in- 
dependent of the New-York Associated Press, and through 
such agency as we may designate, direct, F necessary, 
from Halifax. 

We acknowledge as among our principal Telegraphic 
agents and correspondents, Mr. John Wills of Baltimore, 
Vr. George W. Johnson of Philadelphia, and Messrs. Ab- 
bott & Winans of New- ork. Any arrangement made 
with either, or all of these gentlemen, by which they can 
obtain the news of European steamers from Halifax, 
permanently, und upon aa equal footing with others, and 
supply the same to us, will be satisfactory. (Baltimore, 
Nov. 7, 1851.) 


Dossin, MU- PHY & Boss, of Baltimore (American.“ 

Ia AAC MuNROK & Co, of Baltimore Patriot, 

Butt & TUTTLE, of the Baltimore Clipper. 

Ricuar p30:,Cro:' D & Horr, Republi. can and Argus. 

Joun WILL, Telegraph agent and correspondent for 
the Baltimore and Southern press generally, in- 
cluding Washington, Richmond and Charleston 
papers, and New-Urieans Picayune. 

With an introduction like this, calculated to 
command the confidence of all who know the 
character of the above-named Editors and 
Presses, Messrs. Abbott & Winans added 
that similar feelings pervaded most, if not all, 
of the large body of editors for whom they 
and Mr. Wills (either jointly or severally) 
acted either wholly or partly as Telegraphic 
News-Agents and correspondents: And the 
names of not less thin sixty prominent Jour- 
nals in all parts of the United States were 
presented to me as being interested in obtain- 
ing the right of impartial Telegraphic facili- 
ties (for nothing more was asked) on the Lines 
of the Nova Scotia Telegraph, between the 
Maine frontier and Halifax. A catalogue of 
those Newspapers, collated from the several and 
separate statements of the gentlemen who thus 
claimed to represent their views on these Tele- 
graphic questions, presented the array men- 
tioned in my letter to Mr. Cunard, herein- 
after re-published. 

The substance of the several statements of 
Messrs. Abbott & Winans and Wills, respect- 
ing the grievances complained of by the Jour- 
nals which they represented, and furnishing 
instances of the restrictive and exclusive course 
of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Line, is embraced 
in my letter to Mr. Cunard, hereto annexed. 
Circumstances, however, now render it neces- 
sary to include in this narrative copies of two 
other letters from those gentlemen, as I have 
now included the foregoing Credential from 
the Baltimore editors—neither one of which 
was enclosed in my letter to Cunard, because I 
deemed it needless to multiply statements re- 
specting requests self-evidently correct, and 
because, with all deference to the Baltimore 
editors and to their Agents, Abbott & Winans, 
I disliked to see any reflection cast upon the 
‘‘ Agsocialed Press” for acts which seemed to 
me chargeable rather to the misconduct of 
some “ Agents” in connection with the Nova 
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Scotia Line or otherwise. These letters (aside 
from the Baltimore editorial certificate) specify 
the extent to which Abbott, Winans and 
Wills represented themselves as acting for 
portions of the Editorial Corps through the 
Union—one of those letters declaring that, 
besides the prominent Journals specially enu- 
merated, the writer (Mr. Wills) believed that 
“ more than half the newspapers in the United 
States are supplied with telegraphic news by 
himself and the several agents and corre- 
spondents with whom he is connected.” The | 
letter of Abbott & Winansof 18th August en- 
closed to me one which they had received 
from Mr. Wills, dated the 13th of same 
month. The letters were as follows : | 


(Letter from Abbott & Winans, of New- | 
York, Agents and Correspondents of 
sundry newspapers in all sections of the 


United States.) 


Henry O’RIB LLY, Esa. 


% Dgar Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 10th in- | 
stant, with reference tor ceiving news by steamersstopping 
at Halifax, we beg tu state that we have repeutedly, during 
a period of six months at least, endeavored to get over a 
dispatch of said news in season for use by the respective 
Journals we represent, and who depend on us for said 
news; but hane, in every instance, failed. | 

It appears thut an Association of some half dozen of 
the New-York morning papers have a monopoly of the | 
wires between this City and Halifax; and that the various 
lines between those points have agreed to not send any 
other dispatch of stvamcr’s news until the one fur the New- | 
York Press is all transmitted and published, no matter if it | 
is 24 hours after the arrival of the steamer, The papers 
enjoying the monopoly of this news, undertake to dictate | 
to the various presses throughout the country, which 
must abide by whatever rules they choose to adopt. All | 
papers therefore who object to these dictatorial terms, are 
deprived of the news; and, notwithstanding they are willing | 
to take an indep ndent dispatch from Hul faz, and have 80 
expressed themselves often through their regular Tele- 
graphic agents, yet, in no one instance have they been | 
able to accomplish it so that the news would be received 
in season to benefit them—or, ia other words, until the 
news had been published by the monupolists—thus causing 
an entire loss of the money paid for the dispatch. 

We have tried repeatedly to get over this news for the 
papers we represent, but invariably have fuiled in doing 
so; and in several instances the dispatches have been re- 
Sused transmission by the operators at the Halifax end of 
the line, and that even after the money had been tendered 
in pre-payment for them. 

The present unjust system is one that should be broken 
up; fur, as is clearly shown, the present monopoly shuts 
out a great portion of the Press of the United states, who 
are willing to take and pay for the news, but who choose 
to receive it through their own regular and authorized 
agents—a thing they surely have a perfect right to do. 

The following are some of the papers we represent, and 
who are deprived of the news, because they will not join 
what they consider@n unfair monopoly :—Picnyune, New- 
Orleans; Mercury, Charleston; Standard, do.; Evening 
News, do.: Herald, Norfolk; Beacon, do.; Argus, do; 
Gazeite, Alexandria: Intelligencer, Washington; Telegraph, 
do.; 1er Baltimore; Argus, do.; Correspondent, do.; 
Inquirer, Philadelphia; Bulletin, do; Sun, do.; Pennaylva 
nian, do.; News, o.; Daily Advertiser, Newark; Commer- 
cial Advertiser, New-York ; Evening Post, do.; Evening 
Mirror, do.; Times, Hartford ; Register, New. Ilaven; Jour- 
nal and Courier, do.; Palladium, do.; Transcript, Worces- 
ter; Spy, do.; Herald. Boston ; Transcript, do.; Journal, 
Albany; Argus, do; Atlas, do.; Regi ter, do.; Express, do.: 
Knickerbocker, do.; Post, Troy; Budget, do.; Whig, do.; 
Times. do.: Commercial. Ruffalo; Exprees, do.: Courier, do; 
Republic, do.; Bough Notes, do.; Herald, Utica; Gazette. 
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New-York, August 18, 1852. 
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do; Journal, Syracuse; Star, do.; Advertiser, Auburn; 
Democrat, Rochester; Daily Advertiser, do,; American, 
do.; Courier, Lockport; Timea, Oswego; Journal, da.; 
Republican, Binghampton, and others that might be 


ven. 
We have still further further facts to give you if required. 
Respectfully, ABBOTT & WINANS, 


(Second statement of Mr. Wills, submitted 
to Henry O’Rielly by Abbott & Winans, 
along with their own statement and that 
of the Baltimore Editors.) 


Bactimore, August 13, 1852. 
FRIENDS ABBOTT & WINANS: 


Yours of the 12th instant is at hand. You desire to 
know what papers I am Agent-and Correspondent for. 

t am the regular Agent and Corr. spondent for the fol- 
lowing papers, by telegraph and otherwise :— Baltimore Pa- 
triot, Baltimore Argus, Balimore Correspondent, Balti- 
more Sun, in part; National lutelligencer and American 
Telegraph, Washington; Gazette, Alexandria; Times, 
Richmond. in part; Beacon, Herald and Argus, Norfolk; 
Mercury. Standard and Evening News, Charleston, S. C. 

I would remark that quite a number of papers South, 
and in the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., are dependent upon 
the Mercury for their Telegraphic news, supplicd by me to 
that paper. 

[ am also the Telegraphic 
the New-Orleans Picayune.’ 

Also, in part, for the Pittsburgh Journal, and other pa- 
pers obtaining news from it. 

Also for the Republican, St. Louis, Mo., and other papers 
depending on it fur news. 

I am likewise the Baltimore Correspondent aud Tele- 
graphic Agent for the Inquirer, Pennsylvanian, Sun, News, 
Evening Bu'letin, and Argus, of Philadelphia, through 
whose Agent many papers in the West and North are sup- 
plied with news. 

l am likewise the Baltimore Correspondent for the Agents 
(Messrs Abbott & Winans) of the New-York Commercial 
Advertiser, Evening Post, aud other papers in the city of 
New-York, who also supply a large portion of the Boston 
press a d the press throughout the States of New-York, 
New-Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massa husetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New-Hampshire, and elsewhere. 

re So fur as fam able to judge, my firm impression 
is. that MORE THAN ONE HALF THE NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES ar- supplied with Telegraphic 
news by myself and the several agents and correspondents 
with whom lam connected. 

I will further say that I know of no newspaper proprie- 
tors who would not as willingly receive their news from 
me and those with whom I am connected, as from any 
othe: parties —.nany preferring to do so. 

An OPEN AND FAIRC ‘MPETITION IN TELEGRAPH 
CORRESPONDING IS ALI. THAT CAN BE DESIRED. 

Any monopoly of the wires by any one party—-allowiny to 
them ezclusine advantages over others—is viewed by all 
the pap rs and parties whom I represent, as UNJUST IN THE 
EXT BMRB, and m st, in time, tend to destroy c nfidence in 
the enti-e Tilegruphic system. Open, fair competition, is 
most desirable. 

I therefore EXPRESS THE SENTIMENTS OF THE 
PAPERS FOR WHICH I ACT AS AGENT, io condemn- 
ing all exclusive privileges granted by Telegraphs, and in 
asking that every Line in the country be TAROWN 
OPEN TO ALL ALIKE—upon the golden rule of “frst 
come, first se ved” 

Respectfully yours, JOHN WILLS, 
Telegraph Agent, Baltimore, 


A gent and Correspondent of 


Having been informed by Messrs, Abbott 
& Winans that the editors of the “New Or- 
leans Picayune” were among the most earnest 
in demanding EQUAL FACILITIES WITH ALL OTHER 
EDITORS in transmitting Telegraphic dispatch- 
es between Halifax and New-Orleans, and 
being further informed that Mr. Holbrook, of 
the Picayune,” who was then visiting in the 
Northern States, would soon again be in New- 
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York, and add his personal request in support 
of what the editors of the above-named jour- 
nals generally were represented as desiring, I 
telegraphed him as follows, on the same day 
that I wrote to Abbott & Winans demanding 
specific facts and allegations on the subject 
of their complaints: 
New-York, Aug. 10, 1852. 
“ Mr. HOLBROOK, editor Picayune,’ now at Uarrisburg or 
Lancaster: ; 


“Abbott & Winans say you want dispatches from Eu- 
rope dir- „t, via Halifax; but you fail to get them. If 
you and other editoras want such ubuses corrected, let me 
know the fac's, and the work will be done. Will you be 
in New-York soon ? Henry O’Ricbey.”’ . 


Mr. Holbrook replied; and, when visiting 
New-York about the close of the month, he 
called on me concerning the subject, and con- 
firmed the representations which the agents, 
Abbott & Winans: and Wills, had made to 
me respecting the desire which he, in common 
with many Southern and Western journalists, 
felt with reference to UNFETTERED TELEGRAPHIC 
INTERCOURSE across Nova Scotia with the Euro- 
pean steamers at Halifax—intercourse EQUAL 
AND IMPARTIAL, like that which law and cus- 
tom had secured to the public in all the States 
on “our side” of the British-American fron- 
tier. 

The grievances complained of were such as, 
if existing in the United States, would subject 
the offending parties to punishment for mis- 
demeanor in the shape of fine and imprison- 
ment; and it was not doubted that, when 
the complaints, sustained by such respectable 
authorities among the American press, were 
respectfully presented for the consideration of 
the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, the 
evils would ,be speedily corrected by an en- 
forcement of the first rules of telegraphing— 
rules providing that the lines should be open 
IMPARTIALLY TO ALL PERSONS, On the principle 
of “first come, first served.” Much of the 
most important correspondence between the 
Old and New Worlds is transacted by Tele- 
graph. The European news, in the shape of 
Telegraphic dispatches, affect the values in all 
markets of America—being in advance of all 
postal correspondence. Were any attempt 
made by the Cunard steamers or the Nova 
Scotia Post-Office Department to discriminate 
or restrict the transmission of letters brought 
from Europe via Halifax, for people in the 
United States, would it or would it not be a 
subject for gencral popular consideration, if 
not for remonstrance on the part of govern- 
ments on both sides of the Atlantic? 

Having thus received evidence which could 
not consistently be disregarded, touching the 
wishes of such a large portion of the public 
Press, in all sections of the United States—the 
editors and agents of which journals desired 
nothing more than tht IMPARTIAL JUSTICE 
which even the humblest individual is Now able 


i to demand from the Telegraph 


System in the United States—I complied with 
their requests, by preparing and forwarding a 
letter to Mr. Cunard, who had then recently 
been elected to the Presidency of the Nova 
Scotia Telegraph. In that letter, I endeavored 
briefly to state the case which was submitted 
through me to him for the action of his Tele- 
graph Company; and accompanied my letter 
to him with ove of the two documents, signed 
by the Baltimore editors, and by one of the 
two statements of Mr. Wills, in the shape in 
which my letter and those statements were 
published in the October number of the 
“American Telegraph Magazine.” Copies of 
that letter and those statements are annexed ; 
and to them I invite the attention of “all 
whom it may concern”—(and it does concern 
the public interests, as well as the interests of 
the Press and the Telegraph)—for the purpose 
of having it seen whether any just exception 
can be taken by any person towards any ac- 
tion or expression of mine concerning the 
important. subjects under consideration. As 
further indicating the spirit in which these 
matters were presented to Mr. Cunard, and 
published in the Telegraph Magazine, it is but 
justice to the editor of that Magazine to quote 
the remarks with which he preceded the pub- 
lication of my letter and its accompanying 
papers from Mr. Wills and the Baltimore 
Editors :— . 


(From the Am. Tel. Magazine, Oct. 1852.) 


Telegraphing between Europo and the United 
States—Restrictions in the British Provinces, 

It would be difficult for any of us to forget 
the commotion excited two or three years ago, 
in consequence of the restrictive measures 
which some of the Eastern Telegraph Lines 
adopted in reference to the ‘‘Associated Press.“ 
For a time, there was a serious breach in the 
Lightning Lines, so far as the Press were con- 
cerned, and extra railroad locomotives had to 
be chartered, at great expense to the editors, 
in order to transmit in that way from Port- 
land the dispatches from Europe, (via Halifax, ) 
which were refused transit over the Telegraph 
lines between Portland and New-York. It is 
also remembered that this was one of the 
stimulants which influenced Mr. O’Rielly to 
construct new lines, under Bain’s Patent, be- 
tween New-York and Portland, in which he 
was encouraged by the New-York Associated 
Press,” the editors in which Association were 
thus enabled to secure the uninterrupted 
transmission of their dispatches by Zeleyraph 
the whole way between Halifax and New- 
York. So much for reminiscences on a sub- 
ject that excited embittered controversy and 
unmeasured denunciation for a considerable 
time. 

Now for a later phase of a similar spirit! 
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But we have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing now, that the difficulty lies not with any 
Telegraph in the United States. The trouble 
at present is among Her Majesty's loyal sub- 
jects on the other side of the Provincial Line. 
The Nova Scotia Telegraph, on which the 
difficulties occur, is said to have lately passed 
into the hands of a Company of which Mr. 
Cunard (residing at Halifax) is President. 
We learn this with great satisfaction; and 
the public cannot doubt that that gentleman 
has too high a regard for his own reputation 
to permit any abuse to remain long uncorrect- 
ed, where he has the power (as in this case) 
to comply with the demands of justice. It 
cannot be possible that he and other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who control the Nova 
Scotia Line will permit the abuse to continue 
for a single day after tneir attention has been 
distinctly called to the subject, in the manner 
set forth in the following letter from Mr. 
O'Rielly to Mr. Cunard sustained, as that 
letter is, by the document signed by numerous 
editors in behalf of themselves and their asso- 
ciates, in various cities of the United States. 
The subject is highly important to the busi- 
ness world on both sides of the Atlantic: 


Mr. O Rielly's Letter to Mr. Cunard. 
ö New-York, Sept. 6, 1852. 
‘SAMUEL CUNARD, Esq, President Nova Scotia Telegraph, 
Hatifux : 

Sm: At the request of parties representing 
the interests and feelings of a large section of 
ithe Press in the United States, I take the 
liberty to submit for your consideration the 
complaints engendered by the alleged restric- 
tions upon Telegraphic intercourse over the 
‘Nova Scotia Line. As it is understood that 
that line has lately passed into the hands ofa 
company over which you preside, I cannot 
doubt that immediate attention will be paid to 
remonstrances which have, for some unknown 
cause, failed to secure even an acknowledg- 
ment from the former officers to whom they 
were addressed. 

One of the three memerials or remonstrances 
which I now enclose you, emanates from and 
is signed by the editors and publishers of 
the Baltimore American, Baltimore Patriot, 
Baltimore Sun, the Republican and Argus, 
and the Baltimore Clipper. 

The second is presented by Messrs. Abbott 
and Winans, of New-York, who represent 
themselves as agents for more than sixty pro- 
minent newspapers between New-York and 
New-Orleans; and similar complaints were 
lately addressed to me personally by one of 
the publishers of the New-Orleans Picayune. 
Messrs. A. & W., thus acting as agents for 
a large portion of the Press, allege that they 
“have repeatedly, during a period of six 
months at least, endeavored to get over the 
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Nova Scotia Line a dispatch of steamer’s 
European news in season for use by the re- 
spective journals they represent, and who de- 
pend on them for said news, but have, in 
every instance, failed;” ‘‘and in several in- 
stances,” it is further alleged, ‘‘ the dispatches 
have been refused transmission by the Tele- 
graphers at Halifax, even after the money had 
been tendered in pre-payment for them.” 
And it is further charged by those agents, in 
behalf of the journais which they represent, 
that, “ notwithstanding they are anxious to 
get independent dispatches from Europe via 
Halifax, and have so expressed themselves 
often through their regular Telegraphic agents, 
yet in no one instance have they been able to 
accomplish it so as to receive the news in 
season to benefit them, or, in other words, un- 
til the foreign news had been published by 
the favored parties; thus causing an entire 
loss of the money paid for such dispatches,” 
It is also alleged that all these difficulties are 
occasioned by the fact that the Nova Scotia 
Telegraph will “not send any other dispatch 
of steamer’s news until the one for the fa- 
cored parties is all transmitted and published,@ 
no matter if it is twenty-four hours after the 
arrival of the steamer.” 

The. third remonstrance comes from Mr. 
John Wills, of Baltimore, long known as one 
of the most efficient news agents for the Ame- 
rican Press. Like Messrs. Abbott & Winans, 
Mr. Wills names many of the journals in 
whose behalf he complains of present restric- 
tions, and asks only for egual rights in cor- 
responding over the Nova Scotia Telegraph ; 
so that di- patches shall be sent over the line 
from Halifax in the order in which they are 
received from Europe, on the arrival of steam- 
ers at your cily. 

In addition to all the Baltimore journals 
already named as speaking. directly through 
their editors, Messrs. Wills and Abbott & Wi- 
nans represent themselves as acting and 
speaking in behalf of the following journals, 
the general character of which renders it need- 
less to mention more than their names, in evi- 
dence that the complaints with which those 
names are connected are worthy of the re- 
spectful attention which I am sure they will 
experience at your hands. They are: 

The National Intelligencer and the Telegraph at Wash 

the 9 88 Advertiser, the Evening Post and Even- 
ing Mirror, at New-York ; 

The Picayune, at New-Orieans ; 

The Charleston Mercury, the Standard, and the Evening 

News, also at Charleston; 

The Herald, the Beacon, and the Argus, at Norfolk; 


The Argus, the Evening Journal, the Atlas, the State 
Register, the Knickerbocker, and the Express, at Al- 


bany; 

The Gazette, at Alexandria; ‘ 

The Inquirer, the Sun, the Evening Bulletin, thé News, 
and the Pennosylvaninn, at Philadelphia; 

The American, the Patriot, the Sun, the Republican and 
Argus, and the Clipper, of Baltimore ; 
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The Daily Advertiser at Newark, and the Times at Hart- 


ford ; 
The Register. the Journal and Courier, the Times, and 


the Palladium, at New. Ilaven; 

The Spy, and the Transcript. at Worcester; 

The Herald, aid the Transcript, at Boston 5 

The Whig, the Budget. the Times. and the Post, at Troy; 

The Commercial Advertiser, the Express. the Courier, the 
Republic. and the Rough Notes, at Buffalo; 

The Herald und the Gaz. tte, at Utica; 

The Journal and the Star, at Syracuse; 

The Advertiser, at Auburn; and the Republican, at 
Binghamton 5 

The Daily Advertiser, the Democrat, and the American, 
at Rochester ; 

The Courier, at Lockport ; 

The Times, and the Journal, at Oswego. 

Mr. Wills also represenis himself as agent in part for The 
Republican, at St. Louis; The Times, at Richmond ; 
and the Pittsburg Journal; and indirectly for many 
Newspapers obtaining news from what he furnishes to 
the establishments nam ed. 


In addition to this specific enumeration, 
Mr. Wills expresses his opinion that ‘ more 
than one half the newspapers in the United 
States are supplied with Telegraphic news by 
himself and the several agents and corre- 
spondents with whom he is connected.” And 
he adds: Any monopoly of the wires by 
any one party; any allowance of exclusive 

dvantages, is viewed by all the papers I re- 
Present as unjust in the extreme; and must, 
in time, tend to destroy confidence in the en- 
tire Telegraphic system. Open and fair com- 
petition is most desirable.” 


Such an array of remonstrants among the 


Press was probably never before combined 
for the repression of any grievance; and, as 


they ask of the Nova Scotia Telegraph Com- 
pany nothing but equul and exact justice in 


the transmission of dispatches to them in the 


order in which they are furnished at Halifaz, 
I deem it needless, in addressing you, to add 
a single word beyond the simple presentation 
of the case—convinced as I am that your of- 
ficial and personal influence will be promptly 
used with the Nova Scotia Telegraph Com- 
pany, to cause a change of the present rules, 
and to insure to all journals and to all indi- 
viduals the right of having their dispatches 
transmitted in the order in which they are 
received, that the rule of “first come, first 
served,” may prevail in your Province, as law 
and public opinion require it to prevail in the 
United States. 

The circumstances will probably justify me 
in adding a word of explanation somewhat 
personal to myself, in connection with these 
Telegraphic arrangements and remonstrances. 
Unfortunate difficulties between the Assoei- 
ated Press” and some persons connected with 
the Eastern Telegrapbs, caused such a schism, 
three years ago, that the Press were compel- 
led for a while to hire vailway locomotives for 
transmitting their dispatches from Portland 
to New-York, between which points the then 
sole Telegraph Line refused to transmit such 
dispatches unless the Press submitted to 


restrictions which they pronounced unjust and 


inadmissible. This state of things, and the 
encouraging voice of the Associated Press, in- 
duced me to establish new lines (on which 
Bain’s patent was used) between Portland and 
New-York ; since which time, I believe, no 
undue restrictions and no exclusive privileges 
have been allowed on the lines this side of 
Her Majesty’s Provinces ; and the same spirit 
which influenced me then, induces me now to 
comply with the request of a large portion of 
the American Press in asking that the Tele- 
graph through Nova Scotia, like the gallant 


.steamers which transmit the news between 


Liverpool and Halifax, shall “act like a com- 
mon carrier—open to the use of all, upon 
equal terms “ permitting no exclusive pri- 
vileges to one party over another in the trans- 
mission of news”—a matter important alike to 
the European as well as the American com- 
mercial world. Respectfully yours, 
Henry O’RIELy. 


(Referred to in the foregoing ) 


To the Directors and Proprietors of the Telegraph Lines 
extending from Halifax, N. S, to St. John, N B., and 
N. B., and connecting with Telegraphs in the United 
States. 


Having been informed that the lines of Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph, extending from Hali- 
fax, N. S., to St. John, N. B., and thence con- 
necting with various Telegraph lines in the 
United States, constantly permit exclusive 
privileges to one party over another in the 
transmission of news; we, therefore, take this 
occasion to express our decided disapprobation 
of this mode of managing and using any Tele- 
graph. We consider it fair and just that the 
Telegraph, as a common carrier, should be 
open to competition, and to the use of all, 
upon equal terms. | 

Believing, therefore, that the public at large 
should be accommodatcd upon an equal foot- 
ing by all Telegraph lines and companies, and 
that monopoly by them, or the granting or 
permitting of exclusive privileges to one party 
over another, is not only contrary to the de- 
clared intention of the inventor, but adverse 
to the spirit of the age and to the course of 
strict justice—entertaining these opinions, we 
hereto subscribe our names, hoping jJor a 
speedy remedy of the evil, and that we may 
be enabled to obtain dispatches pirrct from 
Halifaz, or from any other point, such as we 
may desire, either individually or through our 
authorized agents, upon an equal footing with 
any other party or parties. Respectfully 
yours, 

DOBBIN, MURPHY, & BOSE, of Balt. American. 
ISAAC MUNRUE & Co., of Baltimore Patriot. 
A.L ABELL & Co., of Baltimore Sun. 

BULL & TUTTLE, of Baltimore Clipper. 


RiCHARDSOUN, CLOUD & HOPE, Republican and 
Argus. 


As Telegraph Agent and correspondent for 
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the Baltimore papers, and a large majority of | the demands of one large section of the pub- 


the Southern newspaper press from Baltimore 
to New-Orleans, including the principal pa- 
pers of Washington, D. C.; Richmond and 
Norfolk, Va.; Charleston Courier; and other 
papers in Charleston and the South, receiving 
news through me from the Courier, and the 
Picayune, New-Orleans, —I feel justified, in 
their behalf, in stating that it is their desire 
to have all Telegraph lines thrown open to 
honorable and fair competition. 

Fully sensible of the justness of the remarks 
set forth in the foregoing petition, and of the 
universal desire of all newspaper publishers 
for whom I act as agent and correspondent, 
that the Telegraph should be open to all, upon 
an equal footing, I therefore cheerfully com- 
mend the foregoing petition to the consider- 
ation of those concerned. 

I speak also on behalf of a large portion of 
the Western press, for whom I act as agent 
and correspondent. Jonn WILLS. 

(Abbott & Winans’ letter is of a similar character.) 


fe" Such is the “Cunard Letter,” for 
which one of their anonymous employées is 
falsely using the “imprint of the Associated 
Press” for the purpose of libelling me—and 
such the letters and certificates, or“ memo- 
rials,” which the same libeller says were 
“ fraudulent,” and that I “knew them to be 
fraudulent.” ; 

The leading motive for my assenting to the 
publication of my letter to Mr. Cunard was, 
as stated in a note covering the printed letter 


which I enclosed to him in the ‘Telegraph. 


Magazine,” that said publication might “ pre- 
vent any misapprehension concerning the na- 
ture of the movement,” as I had nothing to 
conceal in a movement which concerned the 
Public more than it could concern any single 
individual like myself. 


At the time these complaints were made to 
me in August, and for some time after, the Hali- 
fax (foreign news) dispatches of the ‘‘Associ- 
ated Press” were transmitted over the lines 
which I constructed between New-York, Bos- 
ton, and Portland, as a part of the route; and 
a refusal on my part to aid in securing to 
the Press generally the same equal rights 
on the Nova Scotia end of the route which I 
had built Telegraph lines and invoked Legis- 
tures to secure for the public on “our side” 
of the British-American frontiers, might sub- 
ject my associates and myself to the imputa- 
tion of being unduly influenced by personal 
and pecuniary’ considerations, pernicious to 
public confidence in the Telegraph system. 
Circumstances at the time indicated that 
some insidious influences were fomenting 
jealousies between the Associated Press and 
the New-York and Boston Union Line; and 
I was not unmindful that my compliance with 


lic Press would probably be tortured, as it 
has been tortured, into pretext for vilifying 
me with another important portion of the 
newspaper world. I felt assured, however, 
that an Association powerful and enterpris- 
ing as the New- York Associated Press,” re- 
quired no exclusive or improper privileges 
no monopoly of the Telegraph lines—in order 
to compete successfully with any other com- 
pany of Journalists, and, although my course 
would not hare been different EVEN WERE IT 
OTHERWISE, I did not believe that the editors 
of the distinguished Journals constituting that 
“Associated Press,” who had cheered my 
efforts for establishing lines that enabled them 
to transact Telegraphic business without be- 
ing compelled torun extra railroad trains to 
carry dispatches which the Old Morse Com- 
pany at one time refused to transmit for them 
over a part of the route between New-York and 
Halifax, would condemn me for advocating the 
INDEPENDENCE and IMPARTIALITY (aS insepara- 
ble from the INTEGRTrV) of the TELEGRAPH 
System, beyond as well as on this side of the 
Nova Scotia frontiers. With this feeling I for-, 
bore to name the “Associated Press” in the 
letter to Mr. Cunard; and I forbore also from 
sending or using two documents which I pos- 
sessed, as before-mentioned, in which the com- 
plainants spoke of the Associated Press” as 
‘“‘monopolists” in these matters—my belief 
being then, as it is now, that, whatever evils 
existed then, or exist now, are attributable 
either to the neglect of proper rules by some 
officers of the Nova Scotia Telegraph, or to the 
„agency of persons who use the name of the 
“Associated Press” for obtaining Telegraphic 
facilities beyond the knowledge or wishes of 
the editors composing that distinguished Asso- 
ciation—editors, with some of whom I have 
been on friendly terms for the last quarter 
century, and by most of whom, personally and 
through their several journals, I have been 
often encouraged during that long period in 
various matters of public importance con- 
nected with political and other reforms and 
improvements. That I am not alone in these 
opinions, may be seen before the conclusion . 
of this article, and, if necessary, still more 
clearly seen practically hereafter. 

Justice to others, if not required by myself, 
renders it proper for me to add, that, so far from 
my course in these matters having been insti- 
gated or influenced by Mr. Francis O. J. Smith, 
—between whom and myself it is alleged that 
a coalition was formed n hostility to the Asso- 
ciated Press /*—Mr. Smith knew not the con- 
tents of my letter to Mr. Cunard till he found it 


* The “Settlement of December, 1851.“ which had 
reference solely to the controversies between the Morse 
Patentees and myself, about western lines, is elsewhere 
published in this narrative. 
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printed in the October number of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Magazine,” (printed about the 
18th September,) in which work it was pub- 
lished at the request of the editor, who con- 
sidered the subjects interesting to the Press, 
the Telegraph, and the Public. The publicity 
thus given to the matter, it may be incident- 
ally remarked, indicated my consciousness that 
I had written nothing and asked nothing which 
might not challenge public scrutiny at least 
for CONSISTENCY and SINCERITY OF PURPOSE. 

In fact, so utterly independent was I of 
any connection or consultation with Mr. Smith 
touching my correspondence in behalf of the 
complainants about the Nova Scotia line, and 
“so little was he disposed at that time to 
take any course inimical to the Associated 
Press, that it is due to all parties to quote 
from his letter of the 2d September, (which 
reached me from Portland the day before my 
letter to Mr. Cunard,) the statements which 
he (Smith) wrote in reply to my inquiry“ whe- 
ther there was any truth in the allegation set 
afloat by some person that he might use his 
power to overthrow the relations then existing 
between the Associated Press and the Union 
Telegraph Company.” Mr. Smith’s letter 
said : 

“I have long since ceased to feel any 
uneasiness towards the Associated Press, I 
hope never to have occasion to feel any again. 
As for taking advantage of my power in the 
Union Line to disturb the New-York Press, it 
would be both madness and folly to do so. 
Had I cherished one lurking purpose of the 
kind, I certainly would not have consented to 
the giving of power to a committee of the 
Union Line, (consisting, two in three, of the 
uniform friends of the Associated Press, ( Mar- 
shall Lefferts, Esq., and his brother John,) to 
make a contract with the Association for an 
indefinite period, limited only by their dis- 
cretion and the wishes of the Press. The fact 
is, the Press mistakes me wholly. Now that 
they hare ceased to assail me, I can cheerfully 
coéperate with them, and would cheerfully 
oblige them.” 

It is worthy of particular remembrance, in 
.this connection, that the negotiations for the 
union of the New-York and Boston and Bos- 
ton and Portland Lines were made between 
Mr. F. O. J. Smith and (not me, but) Mr. Mar- 
shall Lefferts, which latter gentleman was then 
President of one of the companies, and was 
eulogized as a particular favorite of the Associ- 
ated Press: And it is here shown that he 
(Lefferts) was one of a committee authorized by 
Smith and his associates to bind the Union 
Telegraph Company in bonds for the faithful 
transaction of business on the usual terms, for 
an “indefinite period”—five years, more or 
less, as theAssociate Editors might prefer: and 
this, too, at and after the time when I was inter- 


ceding with Mr. Cunard for a modification of 


the rules of the Nova Scotia Telegraph in be- 
half of other editors and the public generally, 
though by no means in hostility to the Asso- 
ciated Press,” as all the record shows. 

I may add that, on the 7th of September, 
(the day after my letter to Mr. Cunard, and 
after sundry merchants who are stockhold- 
ers in the New-York and New-England Union 
Telegraph had spoken with me on the subject, ) 
I addressed a letter to Gerard Hallock, Esq., of 
the Journul of Commerce, who is President 
of. the Associated Press, of which a portion 
was in the following words: $ 


„Some information has reached me respecting the sub- 
ject of our lute conversation, which, in necoidan e with the 
wishes of some of many parties interested, and deeming it 
just to yourself and your Association, I respectfully sub- 
mit for your consideration :—A committee was actually 
appointed by the Union Telegr pk Company, as I am 
told, to make arr:nyements with the Press sulrsfactory 
for a period of any extent up to five years, or even longer, 
if desired—a fuct which utterly removes the appr: hension 
you expressed; 1. e., that :fter the lnp-e of less than one 
year, the Press might be left subject tu arbitrary rules and 
exactions in the transmissisn of their news dispatches. As 
this was the only subject which yon mentioned as counte- 
nancing the alleged necessity fur abandoning the present 
line nnd making new arrangements with another line, I 
deem it needless to add another word to stimulate your 
sense of justice to an inquiry why it was that you should be 
left uniuformed of propositlons so important to your press 
and other preases, and to some persons who stuked money 
and effort for the construction of lines which never yet fully 
paid their cost aud expenses; on which lines, I believe, you 
all admit that rhe Press has had fair play. Could any thing 
fuirer be offered to any person, or press, or Association ? 

In the same friendly spirit with which you have spoken 
with me, | may add the belief that there are mfinences 
at work in these mutters, which require only to be known 
to be spurned by those who, like yourself, ask nothing 
but the right of PLAIN saILIxe, and FREE TRADE, 
with FAIR COMPETITION, upon an OPEN SKA. the Tele 
graph, like the Press, suffers from the conduct of some 
who are allied in the unworthy gaume; and, after induc'n 
people to aid me in building the lines which iocswe 
equal rights and full justice to the Pes, I should dem 
myself recreant to their interests if I failed to aid [at their 
request] in having the facts laid promptly before yuu.” 


Germane to these subjects, and indicating 
some of the sources of difficulty in the connec- 
tions between the Telegraph and the Press, 
the following letter may be introduced here— 
a letter which, though not designed for publi- 
cation, I have no reason for suppressing now 
when my course upon such questions is so 
grossly misrepresented by anonymous slan- 
derers : 

i “New-York, Sept. 22, 1852. 
‘“GerarD HaLLOCK, Esq.: 

“Dear SiR :—I did not receive your note till after you 
left town; and since then, circumstances prevented my 
rep'ying till vow. 

1. „ My last letter to you embodied all of the substance 
of our conversation - namely, that portion respecting the 
offer of the New-York and New-England Uniun Telegraph 
Company to transmit intelligence for five years, more or 


less. on at least equally favorable terms as at present, for 


the Press—which Ii designed to address to your a: sociates 
as we'l as yourself. I deemed this proper in justice to all 
parties, as, in a previous conversation, you ex.-ressed ap- 
prehension that the Press might be subjected to annoyance 
or extra charges after the close of the present year. I cer- 
tainly would not have importuned fur business for myself? 

2. “On the other subject of our conversation, | repeat 
what I stated to you, that what 1 mentioned was for the 
purpose of inviting your own ob. er vation, if you thought 
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proper to consider the subject respecting the propriety of 
any agent, who receives the Press d'sputches, acting also 
as agent, informant, or correspondent for men engaged in 
any branch of traffic which is usually influenced by news 
from Europe, especially while the news from Europe is pre- 
verted coming over the Nova Scotia line to any bus the 
AG«NtTS for the ‘As ociated Press, in various cities of 
the Union—such agents obtaining this great power over the 
news and markets solely under the suppgsition that the 
news is exclusively for the Press. You concurred with me 
in the opinion that such a practice should not exist, if it 
does exist; and on that subject | may say, without erimi- 
nating any one, that 1 believe such agencies do exist; and, 
80 believing, I addressed you confidentially, thut you might 
satisfy yourself, if you chose, by your owna inquiry or ob- 
servation, and apply the remedy quietly, if you thought 
remedy needed. I considered this due to you, as & senior 
of the Press, trom one who has endeavored always to con- 
sult the first requirements of thé Public and the Press in 
1 to the Telegraph. 


. The complaints frequently niade in some of the pa- 
pers, show that there is considerable difficulty somewtere 
about the news from Europe. It must either be with the 
Telegraph or with the news agents. If with the Telegr«ph, 
I umte with the editor of the new Telegraph Magazine in 
expressing the hope that the faithless Telegraphers (and 
there are doubtless some few, as you will perceive from 
what that Editor says) may ‘receive the same umount of 
public justice and indignation as is meted out to other can- 
didates for the penitentiary and whipping-post? Ana it is 
with the view, in part, of secing where the errors and difi- 
culties lie generally, as well as tor guarding against recur- 
rence of them, that I respectfully invited your personal 
attention, as opportunity might quictly offer, to satisfy 
yourself of the tact whether or not any of theagents or 
correspondents who received the news from Europe for the 
Press, were or were not acting ordinarily as agents or 
informants of merchants and traders, or others besides the 
Press. The possession of the news about European ma- 
kets by these few news agents, so long before others know 

` any thing about them, in many cases——as no other person or 
press can receive.news from Eur: pe vid Halifax, owing to 
the restrictions on the Nova Scotia line, till all is not only 
received but putin print at New-York, no matter how 
many hours’ delay occur in the printing—is a per so vast 
that, with the n-ws agents, as with the Telegraphers, it 
Jequires to be carefully considered, and its abuse guarded 
aguinst. 

4 Were any legal proceeding now instituted, which 
might compel the attendance and answers of witnesses, it 
would afford some means of reaching the facts concerning 
the abuses which may have occurred among news agents 
or Telcgraphers in these matt: rs in the pa-t; and from the 
nature of the Cases mentioned in the T: legroph Magazine, 
(pages 1, 6, 7, 10, 17, &c.,)* it seems probable that such 


investigation will soon take place under judicial authority, 


as you will see there is a determination in that magazine to 
hold Telegraph companies and Telegraphers to the strictest 
accountab:li y, while ut the same time asking that the op- 
portunities for abuse on the purl of news agents fur the 
Press shall be so burred by the seniors and responsible 
editors of the Press as to prevent the news from being seen 
or used by any one except for tbe Press. Of course, this 
remark has reference only to such news as the Press obtains 
by ertraordinury privileges oner the Teleg:aph, under the 
expectation that the news is for the Press solely until its 

ublication. Were the Nova Scotia line open to all persons 
in the order in which they might offe- dispatches, then 
there would bea free field fur all, and none could com- 
plain; and the news obtained from Europe by one set of 
agents, for one set of journals, would render it impracti- 
cable for any other news agents or Telegra; hers to find 
much inducement for violating their trust by “ fabricating” 
or ‘making merchandise” of the news. You see that 
there is no disposition to exempt the Telegraph from the 
most stringent rules; on the contrary, the aim is. fo to 
guard against misuse of the news for the Associated 
Press” or other journals, that, if any revelations ure made 
of such news, the blame may be more readily tra-eable, 
and the cor.demnation fall with unmitigated severity upon 
the Telegraphers through whose hands the news passed. 


The Telegraph Magazine for October was issued about 
15th September, before this letter was written. 


+ Of which derelict'on of duty on the part of some Tele- 
eranhers, who plundered and sold to a rival news ngent 
En the intelligence contained in dispatches transmitted by 
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agent of the Associated Press, some proofs are furnished 
in the Amerisan Teregruph Migazine for December, Ja- 
nuary, February and March.— Ed. Tel. Mag. 


5. “The efforts I have mad , from the earliest day of 
Telegraphing down to the present time, to establish and 
enforce rules, where I had any influence, for furnishing 
reliable Telegraphic facilities ut reasonable rates, (efforts 
which, I may remark with a lively sense of gratitude, have 
been so lung and steadily acknowledged by the Press ge- 
nerally, and particularly by the J. urn»l of Commerce, and 
others of the New-York As:ocated Press,) are and will be 
continued in my renewed and extended connection with the 
Telegraph sys em; for the advancement of which system, 
in a just and elevated course, I look now, as I have long 
looked, to the opinion of the Press; and to no portion of 
the Press with such peculiar interest as to the Associated 
Press of New-York. in reference to whose wishes | con- 
structed the lines between New-York and Boston and Port- 
land—lines which freed them from the difficulties that 
previously embarrassed the transmission of their European 
news. 


6. The importance of the subject, and the reapect 
which I have long cherished for yourself, have led me to 
apeak thus freely to you in reference to the subje:t of our 
conversation; and if in any thing [am mistaken, I trust to 
your own generous spirit tu believe that no one will more 
readily uckn wledge error, 

“ Yours truly, Henry O'RıeLLY.” 


The occasion furnishes opportunity for say- 


ing that, excepting only so far as respectfully’ 


receiving and acting on their complaints in 
behalf of such a large portion of the Ameri- 
can Press, I have had as little connection with 
Messrs. Abbott, Winans and Wills, or any 
other News Agents, as I had with Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith in these matters. The fact is well 
known to most of the principal Telegrapherg 
and to some Telegraphic News Reporters, ag 
well as to various Editors, that, for reasong 
briefly mentioned in the foregoing letter of 
22d September to Mr. Hallock, President of 
the Associated Press, I am not favorable to 
the existing mode of Telegraphic reporting 
for newspapers by persons who are at the 
same time acting as private agents and corre- 
spondents of business-men interested in having 
the earliest intelligence about markets, &c.— 
as I believe it to be susceptible of great abuses, 
which should be guarded against, and produc- 
tive of difficulties unjust towards the Public 
and pernicious to the Telegraph. Hence, I 
am one of the lst persons who would seek 
any change in Telegraphic arrangements for 
the mere purpose of favoring one class of Tele- 
graphic Reporters instead of another—my 
wish being to prevent evil by securing EQUAL 
RIGHTS to all—relying on SALUTARY COMPETITION 
as the most efficient corrective of error and 
abuse. I know well the extent and bitterness 
with which I am assailed by interested par- 
ties for maintaining these positions—of which 
bitterness, the recently published pamphlet, 
hereafter more particularly mentioned, fur- 
nishes a memorable example—though it is not 
the first time that I have encountered abuse 
for asserting doctrines which finally vindi- 
cated thcir own truth against all assailants. 
In connection with these statements, I may 
add that, having discharged what was con- 
sidered a duty from me towards alarge portion 
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of the newspapers, in regions through which 
I have constructed several and am arranging 
to construct more Telegraph Lines, I have 
taken no active part in the matter since dis- 
patching my letter to Mr. Cunard last fall :— 
And I had no connection with, or Knowledge 
of, the late effort to establish an ‘‘ Opposition 
Telegraph Line across Nova Scotia” —of which 
effort, the following notice was published in 
the shape of a “dispatch from Halifax” in the 
Telegraphic columns of the Associated Press, 
on the 18th of March, 1853: 

“The attempt to obtain a charter from the Provincial 
Parliament for an opposition Telegraph line from [Halifax 
to the boundary of New-Brunswick met with ‘a signal 
failure to-day by a vote of 67 to 16. The applicants for 
the charter vainly endeavored to excite a prejudice nguinst 
the present Telegraph Company, of which the H-n S. 
Curard is President, on the ground of its alleged partiality 
to the New-York Associated Press, And the decision 
may be regarded as a fair erp ession of public sentiment 
in favor of the policy and justice of the existing arrango- 
ment between the Halifax line and the Associ ted Press 
relative tu the transmission of the steamers’ news.” 


In thus disclaiming all connection with that 
movement for an independent Telegraph Sys- 
tem in Nova Scotia, I must not be considered 
as reflecting on its propriety—inasmuch as I, 
like the Editors of the Associated Press, have 
always favored the most liberal general laws 
in the United States for the extension of Tele- 
graph Lines by any and all parties who choose 
to employ energy and capital in that way—as 
the best means of freeing the Telegraph Sys- 
tem from the jeclousies and abuses which com- 
monly beset all enterprises where different 
policy is pursued. In all my memorials to 
Legislatures, and in other efforts for establish- 
ing Laws and Lines in accordance with these 
views, I have had for eight years the support 
and encouragement of some or all of the As- 
sociated Presses, as well as of the Press gen- 
erally throughout the Union: and hence, if 
for no other reasons, I do not believe that the 
Editors of the Associated Press (whatever 

any of their agents may assert in“ Halifax 
dispatches” or slanderous pamphlets) have 
changed their grounds, as I certainly have not 
changed my ground, in reference to the prin- 
ciple of IMPARTIAL and UNFETTERED TELEGRAPH- 
Ina. It is a coincidence worthy of peculiar 
notice in this connection, that it was some of 
the Associated Presses (as for instance the 
“Courier & Enquirer,” whose remarks are 
now before me) which, in reviewing my first 
Proposal for extending the Telegraph System 
by individual enterprise throughout the United 
States, in 1845, (eight years ago—before a 
mile of Telegraph was built by private enter- 
prise in America,) expressed the keenest 
sensitiveness and the liveliest commendation 
respecting that particular portign of my Pro- 
posal which declared that “the Telegraph is 
“an agency which can properly and safely be 
‘in custody of those only under whose ad- 


“ ministration of its almost superhuman facili- 
“ ties, it would be kept alike open to ail, and be 
“ monopolized by none ;” and that it is made a 
fundamental rule in the organization of Tele- 
graph Companies, that all persons shall be 
“served on equal terms—‘FIRST COME, FIRST 
“ SERVED —without respect to wealth or sta- 
“tion.” We have heretofore expressed ap- 
prehensions,” said the Courier & Enquirer of 
July, 1845, when commenting on this portion 
of my first Proposal, “that this vast and tre- 
e mendous engine, by resting entirely in the 
“ hands of individuals, might be exercised often 
“for the promotion of selfish purposes, to tke 
“ public detriment: But we are free to say th&t 
“ the patentees have made regulations, in refer- 
“ence to this matter, which will go far to 
“prevent, if they do not render impossible, 
“any such abuse of the immense power 
“which the Telegraph must confer upon any 
“ persons in whose hands it rests.” : 

Of course, there can be no serious objection 
to any presses and persons buying, building 
or leasing Telegraph Lines for their own spe- 
cial accommodation—provided the sume privi- 
lege is thrown open, under general and equita- 
ble laws, as in the United States, for all other 
presses or person: to organize OTHER LINES for 
their own particular use, or for the impartial 
accommodation of the Public. What is right 
and expedient in Telegraphing in the United 
States cannot be wrong in Nova Scotia; and it 
is doubtless alike unjust towards the “ Associ- 
ated Press” and the people of Nova Scotia, to 
allege that the first-named body seek thus to 
maintain, and the latter body approve, in that 
Province, a monopoly condemned by tele- 
graphic laws and by public opinion through- 
out our Federal Union. Some other motives 
and influences must have caused the above- 
mentioned results in the Nova Scotia Parlia- 
ment; for who can believe that the People or 
the Parliament of that Province will, when the 
question is distinctly presented on broad 
grounds of principle and policy, refuse to pass 
either general or special laws encpuraging (in- 
stead of opposing) any companies that may 


-be desirous of employing capital and enter- 


prise in constructing Telegraph Lines through 
their Province, for increasing the facilities and 
promoting the impartiality of Telegraphic 
intercourse between Europe and the United 
States? 

Repelling the pretensions of some Journalists 
who professed to obtain foreign news via Hali- 
fax in advance of, or as soon as, the Associ- 
ated Press, one of the employees of the latter 
exposed and denied those pretensions, by 
stating the impossibility thereof, in conse- 
quence of the exclusiveness of the privileges 
of the, Associated Press, as set forth in the 
following passage published in one of, the As- 


sociated papers on the 2 t- Kügust last, during 
N. „ f we. 7 
. 
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the period when the complaints were being 
presented to me by the agents of the Balti- 
more and other Journals against such exclu- 
siveness: 

„Now, these parties have never received, 
“and they cannot receive, a single word of 
„news over the Halifax wires, from the time 
“ the steamer is signalled off Halifax until after 
“the receipt, by the associated press of this 
“city, of their dispatch of three thousand 
“words. Nor can any other party, under any 
“ but the most urgent necessity, and then only 
„with the consent of the Association. Any 
“one, therefore, who professes to have received 
“the foreign news via Halifax, in advance of, 
“or even simultaneously with the Associated 
„Press, may be safely put down as a cheat.“ 

And, in reference to the arrangements of 
the Agents of the Associated Press” for 
exclusive privileges in transmitting business 
intelligence for their own personal emolument, 
in advance of all other private communica- 
tions,” the following card is deserving of spe- 
cial notice: 

“Telegraphic Communication between America and 

Europe. 

“JOAN HUNTER, gent in England of the New- York 
Associated P. ess. re · pectfully begs to announce tothe Mer- 
cantile and Business community that TELE RAPHI `- 
DiSPATCILES to and from any part of Britain, or the Con- 


tinent of Europe, will be punctually forwarded if confided 
to his care. 

“ Dispatches should be forwarded as early as possible 
before the sailing of the steamers, in envelup:s, unsealed, 
aud ad ressed TELEGRAPHIC. Agents: 


“In Liverpoon - J. HUNTER, No. 2 Paradise-st. 

In H. LIr AT -R. NUG* NT, Editor of the Sun. 

In Bos rox— w. G. BLANCHARD, Office of the Mail. 

In New-Yorx —D. H. CRAIG, Office of the Associated 
Press, No. 3 Hanover-st., (up stairs.) 

Jn Poti aDELPHIA—W, W. FULTON, Ledger Building. 

In Battimorns—C, C. FULTON, Sun Building. 

In CuaRLEST. NA. CARROLL, Courier Office. 

In Naw-Urteans—E. FUL' ER, Merchan s' Exchange. 

In Lovisvittg—J. W. CLARKE, Courier Office. 

In Cincinnari—R. SMITH, Merchants’ Exchange. 

In B Ur FTA TOA. B. LEVIEN, Commercial Office, 


tF “Correspondents in Europe should, to insure 
prom ptness in the delivery and transmission of dispatches, 
forward their communications for the United States through 
the Ageicy at Liverpool. By so doing. their dispatches 
will be transmitted over the wires in adoance of ail other 


private communications, on the arrival of. the steamers at 
Halifax, Boston, or New. Vork. 


“Charges moderate, avd accuracy and reasonable prompt- 


ness in the transmission of dispatches guaranteed, or the 
money will be refunded. 


„J. HUNTER, Telegraph Agent, No. 2 Paradise-st., Liv- 
erpool, Eagland, and General Agent in England for the 
tik of Telegraph between Halifax, Nova Scotia and New- 

It is needless to multiply words in comment” 
ing on the positions assumed in the two fore 
going quotations. Such-restrictions and such 
uses of the Telegraph are wholly incompatible 
with the public laws and Telegraphic rules in 
the United States. Were similar exclusiveness 
or favoritism attempted in the Nova Scotia 
Postal Department, the business-men and the 
governments on both sides of the Atlantic 
would scarcely submit patiently to the re- 
strictive arrangements, after the facts became 


fully understood. No Telegraph Companies 
or Telegraph officers in the United States will 
dare acknowledge that they have allowed such 
privileges to particular parties for the transac- 
tion of business in advance of all other pri- 
vate communications.” My knowledge of some 
of the “Agents” above-named forbids me from 
believing that they all concurred in these 
operations. I now that some, and believe 
that all, of the Associated Editors were una- 
ware of the use thus made of their cloak to 
cover private business “speculations” in Tele- 
graphing, as I also know that some and believe 
that all of those Editors were unaware of the 
manner in which some of their employees have 
used the cover of the “Associated Press” to 
screen their personal “revenge” upon me for 
the tenor of my letter to Mr. Cunard. 

It is stated by my anonymous assailant 
that some or most of the sixty Journals repre- 
sented by Messrs. Abbott, Winans and Wills, 
in the complaints submitted to me, and through 
me to Mr. Cunard as President of the Nova 
Scotia Telegraph Company, now take dis- 
patches from the “Agency of the Associated 
Press: And it is hence inferred and asserted 
that the statements of those gentlemen (and, 
inferentially, the statements of the above- 
mentioned Baltimore Editors, and of Mr. Hol- 
brook, of the New-Orleans Picayune) were 
false and “ fraudulent,” and that I knew them 
to be thus false and “fraudulent” when I 
submitted those statements in my letter to the 
President of the Nova Scotia Telegraph. 


So, some or many of those sixty Journals 
actually took their foreign news from the 
“Agency of the Associated Press” at the very 
time they and their agents protested against 
the necessity which compelled them either to 
take foreign news dispatches in that way, or go 
without them. The above-mentioned Balti- 
more Editors expressly protested against being 
thus virtually compelled to take dispatches in 
that way, and asserted their right and prefer- 
ence for dispatches “through such agency as 
they might designate, directly, if necessary, 
from Halifax.” They also, in the second paper 
signed by them, and included in this nar- 
rative, (after condemning the course of the 
Nova Scotia Line in permitting “ exclusive 
privileges to one party over another in the 
transmission of news,”) concluded by hoping 
for a speedy remedy of the evil, and that they 
may be enabled to obtain dispatches direct 
from Halifax or from any other point, such as 
they may desire, either individually or through 
their authorized agents, [among whom they 
named Abbott, Winans and Wills,] upon an 
equal footing with any other party or parties.” 
„We consider it fair and just,” said those Bal- 
timore Editors, (and so also said their agents, 
Abbott, Winans and Wills,) “that the Tele- 
graph, as a common carrier, should be open to- 
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competition, and to the use of all upon equal 
terms.” Mr. Holbrook, of the New-Orleans 
Picayune, personally expressed his sentiments 
to me in substantially similar terms. 

The simple fact that Editors of such promi- 
nent newspapers in different cities should, with- 
out consultation or preconcert, thus earnestly 
protest against the exclusive and arbitrary 
course of the Nova Scotia Line in granting 
“exclusive favors to one party over another,” 
at the time when the protesting Editors were: 
necessitated to take dispatches under a system 
which they condemned, adds strength to their 
protests against “the manner in which Eu- 
ropean intelligence, arriving by steamers at 
Halifax, has been heretofore furnished us” 
through the “Agency of the Associated Press 
of New-York”—and enforces their demand, if 
such a demand wanted any force beyond its 
innate justice, that neither the Nova Scotia 
Telegraph, nor any other Telegraph, should 
throw any further obstacles in the way of 
their obtaining said news independent of the 
New-York Associated Press, and through such 
agency as they may designate, direct, if neces- 
sary, from Halifax.” 

But, whether the complaint were confined 
to “only a dozen,” or even to a single one, of 
the Editorial corps, or of any other class of 
citizens who felt aggrieved, the demand for re- 
dress would be equally strong on the score of 
PRINCIPLE—inasmuch as practices which Law 
and Public opinion unite in denouncing, and 
which most of the Associated Press frequently 
aided me in denouncing, on this side of the 
Nova Scotia Line, cannot consistently be prac- 
tised and defended when practised on the 
British side of that boundary. 

In connection with the foregoing explana- 
tory narrative, it will not probably be con- 
sidered irrelevant to mention a few public 
questions which have steadily influenced my 
action in Telegraphic matters, and which di- 
rectly affect the principle involved in the 
Nova Scotia Telegraph contrrversy. 

The American Telegraph system, though 
conducted by individual enterprise, is esseri- 
tially a publie institution—in the management 
of which, the People generally have an interest 
not exceeded by the interest attaching to any 
one branch of the Federal Government. My 
agency in originating, constructing and or- 
ganizing the first lines that ever connected 
telegraphically the chief towns on “the At- 
lantic, the Lakes, and the Mississippi,” cover- 
ing several thousands of miles, may therefore 
justify an allusion to certain principles and 
facts which have swayed my action in Tele- 
graphic matters affecting the Public Interest. 

In 1843, a couple of years before commenc- 
ing the establishment of the Telegraph System 
by individual enterprise, I aided in organizing 
the State Constitutional Association,” of 


which MicnAEI. Horrman was President, by 
preparing the documents declaratory of the 
objects of the organization—objects and or- 
ganization which have been emulated in most 
States of the Confederacy, to a degree which 
has already occasioned essential Constitu- 
tional Reforms. in probably two-thirds of the 
United States. In the first printed circular 
which I framed on that subject, I briefly 
stated the objects of the Constitutional Reform 
movement, and invoked the aid of all persons 
friendly to such principles— 

—*Tn restricting the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial Authorities—in checking or regulating the progress of 
debt-creating, tax-imposing and mo-opo y-fanoring legisla- 
tion—in reforming the courts by abolishing the lumber 
some and expensive technicalities and formalities of legal 
and judicial proceedings—in forbidding all speci:l legis 
lution tne nsistent wih Equal R guts, whether affecting 
banks or other corporations or tndiv-duals ; and for pre- 
venting Exe utive abuses of the Appointing Power, by 
recognizing more thoroughly the Democratic Principle in 
restoring to the People the right of choosing all officers 
that can be consistent'y elected through the ballot-box in 
their respective counties or districts, or in the State at 
large” a 


In 1845, (when commencing the establish- 
ment of the Telegraph System through the 
Union, ) the projected Constitutional Reforms 
were approved by overwhelming majorities of 
the people; and the new Constitution of New- 
York, like the new Constitutions of many 
other States, recognized the leading doctrines 
which I had co-operated in the organization 
for establishing—doctrines which I had long 
and steadily advocated in my former Editorial 
capacity, and to which I was also substantially 
pledged by my published political creed when 
in nomination for the Legislature in previous 
years. Prominent among the doctrines to 
which I was. thus particularly committed, 
was the Anti-Monopoly principle, “ forbid- 
„ding all special legislation inconsistent 
“with egual rights, whether affecting banks 
“ or other corporations or individuals” — and, 
taking always since a deep interest in the es- 
tablishment of such doctrines throughout the 
various States of the Confederacy, my Memo- 
rials to the Legislatures of New-York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and other States, show that, in all 
applications for legislative regulations con- 
cerning the Telegraph System, I steadily ad- 
vocated the same doctrine of Equal Rights 
which was interwoven by me in the first 
organized movement for Constitutional Re- 
form—of which my brief Memorial to the 
Legislature of New-York, in 1847, (when cér- 
tain patentees aimed to render the Telegraph © 
a practical monopoly, more exclusive than the 
world ever yet witnessed,) will furnish satis- 
factory evidence : 

Memorial in favor of Equal Rights and no Monopoly in 
Telegraphing. 
To the Legislature of New-Vork: 
In behalf of sundry associates in the Atlantle, Lake and 
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Mississippi Telegraph Enterprise, the undersigned respect- 
fully requests, that Legislation concerning the Telegraph 
Sy-tem shal! be modified in consunance with the Ref rmed 
Institutions of the Stare so as to allow Equal Right» to 
all persons enraged in Telegruph'ng, by granting facilities 
imp irtiadly to all individuals or companies who have suffi- 
cient confidence in avy of the various modes of Telegraph- 
ing, to induce them to bestow their efforts and their money 
in extending Telegraph Lines along the Public Highways, 
in any section of the State of New-York. However grate 
ful for all proper fa ilities, the undersigned and his assu- 
ciates seek no exclusine fanors, and believe that the best 
security for the best and most economical ~ystein of Tele- 
graphing, will be found in throwing open the duors for Fre- 
and honorable tompetition—any thing like Monopoly or 
Favoritism being as contrary to the real interests of the 
Telegraph System generally, as it is repugnant to the Pub- 
lic Interests and the doctrine of Equal Rights. PUBLIC 
CoaFipence will be found more potent than Exclusive Le- 
gis at-on, in extending and protecting those modes of Tele- 
graphing of which American genius already furnishes 
several valuable inventions) best calculated for counter- 
acting abuses, and promoting ' the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” Henry O'RIILL I. 
Albuny, Jauuary 26, 1847. 


Now, here were strongly exhibited, some 
seven or ten years ago, the liberal doctrines 
of public policy which most or all of the As- 
sociated Presses (as well as the great mass of 
Journalists and other citizens) then sustained 
me in demanding from Legislative Bodies in 
the United Sates— the very same doctrines 
which, in behalf of many distinguished Jour- 
nals above-mentioned, I embodied respectfully 


in my letter to Mr. Cunard, as President of 


the Nova Scotia Telegraph Company. 

—In these Telegraph matters, the under- 
signed has endeavored to represent alike what 
is intrinsically just, and what is accordant 
with the sentiments of persons influential in 
the Telegraph Lines, with whom he is more or 
less associated. And the following statements 
from the presiding officers of sundry lines 
of several thousand miles in extent, between 
the Atlantic, the Lakes and the Misssisippi, 
will indicate the prevalent public sentiment 
concerning the laws and rules which should 
govern the Telegraph System generally : 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONGERN: 


The undersigned, officers of several Telegraph Com- 
panies, and owners of a majority of the Stock in sundry 
Telegraph Lines extending between the Atlantic, the 
Lakes and the Mississippi. when lately assembled in Chi- 
cago, had their attention directed to the present restric- 
tions (in Nova Scotia) upon Telegraph Intercourse between 
Euro eand the United States. They have read the pub- 
lished letter from Mr. O’Rielly to Mr. Cunard, President of 
the Nova Scotia Telegriph, upon the subject; and have 
also read the statements of the Baltimore Editors, and of 
the News-Agents of other Ed tors in different parts of the 
Union, complaining of the evils, and demanding that re- 
dress which Mr. O’Rielly was invoked to assist in obtaine 
ing from the Nova Scotia Company, of which Mr, Cunard 
is President. 

The undersigned, therefore. take occasion to state. on 
this inportant subject, that they concur with those Edit. 
ors and with Mr. O'Reilly, in expre-sing the hope that the 
aforesiid restri-tions will be modified by the Nova Scotia 
Telegraph Company. so as to allow an impartial transmise 
sion of ‘Telegraphic dispatehes across that Province, on the 
principle of “firat cone, first serred—uwithout regard to 
wealth or st :tt-n’’—a principle with which the Telegraph 
commenced its career in the United States, and which is 
deemed indispensable to the public interests. as well as 
important to tne welfare of all the Lines with which the 
under-igned are connected, as officers und stock holders. 

And they further deem it a duty to all interested in the 


Telegraph Lines which they represent, to state that, if the 
existing Nova Scotia Telegraph will not comply with this 
fundamental rule of Telegraphing, the subject should be 
presented respectfully to the People and to the Legislature 
of Nova Scotin, in the hope that some g: ne. ad laws may be 
passed in that Province which will allow the establishment 
of other lines that uè Z transmit Teleg aphic dispatches of 
European news impa tintly ucruss that Province, as a 
matter of justice to the Telegraph Lines and the Press and 
the Public generally in the United States: 


JOIN J. SPEED, Jr., President of Erie and Michi” 
gan Telegraph Co., between Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago and Milwaukie. 

J. H. WADE, President of Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Telegraph Companies. 

EZRA CORNELL, Lessee and Manager of Ohio, 
Indiana and Minois Tel graph, between To- 
ledo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukie, &c.; 
and also representing a majority of Stock in 
Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph Company, 
between Chicago, St. Louis, Galenu, Dubuque, 


& c. 
I concur in the foregoing. E. W. CHESTER, 
Pres't of the New-York-and 
Western Union Tel. Co., 
[between N. Y. and Lake 
Erie]. 


New-York, May 9, 1853. 


Such isa plain narrative of the facts connect- 
ed with my letter to the President of the 
Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, on subjects 
highly important alike to the Public and the 
Press generally, as well as to the Telegraph—a 
letter to which, and to its accompanying cir- 
cumstances, I again invite the scrutiny of “all 
whom it may concern,” so that all concerned 
may point: out, if possible, a single act or ex- 
pression on my part which may not challenge 
respect rather than abuse from all who value 
the INTEGRITY OF THE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM and 
the RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC. 

Yet, my course in this matter is made the 
pretext for torrents of abuse against me which 
can scarcely be paralleled in the Annals of 
Libel—abuse which is disseminated with an 
industry commensurate with its malignity— 
abuse that is scattered in pamphlet form all 
over the Union, whenever it is supposed it can 
injure me, (as I am informed by various Tele- 
graph Presidents through the United States,) 
—the dastard who disseminated the libels hav- 
ing actually attempted to screen his “revenge” 
(as he probably cloaks his speculations“) 
under the mantle of the “Associated Press“ — 
a covering which that honorable fraternity 
have promptly torn from his assassinism by 
the following denunciatory article from their 
Secretary (Mr. M. S. Beach, editor of the New- 


York Sun) :— 
“Telegraphic Controversy. 

A most scurrilous pamphlet has recently been put forth, 
bearing on its face the imprint of “THE AS30CIATED 
Prass, in which an extremely ungenerous and disgraceful 
attack is made on Henry O'Rielly, Fsqr.. the weil-known 
and energetic construc'or of Telegraph lines. Our only 
purpose in alluding to it is to deny, in the fullest and broad- 
est sense any knowledge of, or complicity in, the publica- 
tion of it by » The Associated Press.“ True, the writer 
incidentally remarks that he acts on his own esponsibility, 
and without consult ng the members of the Association, 
but the staring capitals of the title given to his es ay, too 
clearly show his intent in fixing the retponsibili y upon 
other shoulders than his own. As tot e charges brought 
aguiust Mr. O'Reilly we bave little to say. That gentleman 
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can, undonhtedly, defend himself if necessary. We will 
only remark our conviction that one of the most important 
charges is entirely without foundation. 


“The present Association of the New-York Newspaper 
Press, was first started by the present proprietur of the 
Sun,on the occasion of his making arrangements for a 
daily express to secure the transmission of news from the 
South, und particularly from the seat of War in Mexico, 
in advance of all the ordinary channels of communication. 
Its objects and aims have been ever in accordance with the 
iest iuterests of the whole community, whose confidence 
bhas deservedly received and constant:y merited. It does 


not lend its-if, knowingly, to the attainment of private. 


ends, whether of revenge or speculation ; and when it de- 
sires to speak, it needs neither mask nor cloak behind 
which to screen itself from public observation.” 


Thus much by way of explanation to Edit- 
orial and Telegraphic friends concerning the 
difficulties and results produced by the Tele- 
graphic restrictions imposed at different times 
by different parties on both sides of the British- 
American fronticr—difficulties which, though 
causing ungenerous hostility in certain quar- 
ters towards me personally for my efforts in 
counteracting them, may, when fully known 
to the community, produce reformatory results 
salutary to the Public Welfare in connection 
with the Telegraph System. 


Few persons now connected with the Press 
were earlier enlisted as Printer and Editor than 
myself; and none can feel a deeper interest 


in every thing which affects the character and 


interests of the Newspaper World—certainly 
no one connected with the Telegraph has 
stronger incentives, in the Future as well as 
in the Past, to render the Telegraph satisfac- 
tory to the Editorial Fraternity generally in 
every thing that can legitimately be accom- 
plished on the Lightning Lines. The feeling 
which influenced me when commencing the 
Editorship of the first Daily Newspaper ever 
established between Albany and California, 
more than a quarter-century ago, still influ- 
ences me in hoping to renew editorial life 
again after completing the “ATLANTIC AND 
Paciric TeLtearapa,” of which I have already 
completed the Atlantic, Lake and Mississippi 
Division—that feeling which, among other 
considerations, has steadily influenced me, 
from the commencement of the Telegraph 
System down to the present time, so to estab- 
lish Telegraphic business, as far as I have 
been or may be concerned in its establishment 
and extension, that THe Press at least shall 
have no great reason for changing the opinion 
which has thus far been generally expressed 
in approbation of the principles by which I 
have aimed to be guided in an enterprise 
more intimately connected with the interests 
and feelings of the American People than 
ys Departments of the Federal Govern- 
men 


HENRY O’RIELLY. 
New-York, June 13, 1853. 


» 


Compact of 1847 between, and settlement of 185l with, 
Morse Patentees—referred to in O’stielly’s Memoranda. 


LA. J) 
Morse & Vail’s compact with F. O. J. Smith, 

By which said Morse & Vail should be “secured and held 
“harmless from and against ull claims or liabilities 
“which Uenry O’Rielly has or may establish against“ 
the suid Morse & Vail, ; 

Th. se presents witnesseth, that, for valuable and mutual 
considerations, Francis O. J. >mith, ot the first part, and 
Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail, by their attorney, 
Amos Kendall, of the second part, huth agreed and pro- 
mised to and with each other, as follows :— 

The said Smith shall SECURE and OLD HARMLESS 
the said party of the second part FROM AND AGAINST 
ALL CLAIMS OR LIABILITY WHICH HENRY 
O’RIELLY bas or muy establish upon the siid two par- 
ties, by virtue of ANY CONTRACT MADE HERETO- 
FORE WITH SAID O’RIELLY BY SAID MORSE, 
VAIL & SMITH, in conjunction with L. D. GALE, touch- 
ing the right to construct Telegraph lines under said Mor: e’s 
Letters Patent, and to cause all ot said O'Rielly's claim 
aforesaid to be settled amicably or judicially, us soon as 
may be, without recuurse by said Smith to said Morse and 
Vail for aid, assistance, contribution of costs, or expenses 
thut may hereaſter in any way accrue touching the premi- 
ses. But said Morse aud Vail shall, if nece-sary, concur in 
the execution of any writing, conveyance or evidence of 
settlement that shall be made of said claim, consistently 
with the undertakings of said Smith herein set forth, and 
shall, if required, put at the disposition of said Smith all 
correspondence between suid Morse and Vail and their 
a'toruey, Amos Kendall, with said O’Rielly and his asso- 
ciates, touching the premises aforesaid, and shall give to 
the said Smith all information in the possession of said 
Morse and Vail or their said Attorney, relating to taid 
matter, 

And if from any cause other than the JUDICIAL VA- 
CATION OF MORSE’S PATENT for the Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph, the said Smith shall be unable to contiol stock 
on the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Louisville and St. Louis 
line ef Telegraph, this day, in the extent of their interest, 
sold and conveyed to him by said Morse and Vail. sufficient 
to pay the consideration stipulated to be puid thereior, and 
in addition thereto, stock on the Pittsburgh and Louisville 
portion of said line sufficient to meet deficiencies, if any, 
in the consideration to be given for the line from Buffalo 
through Detroit, aud Chicago to Milwaukie this day, to the 
extent of their intere t sold and c nveyed to said “mi:h, 
by aid Morse and Vail, the said Smith covenants and binds 
him-elf to pay said consideration or any deficiency in either 
or both cases in other Telegraph Stock- of equal value, or 
in cash, at his option: and should any difference of opinion 
arise as to the value of the stocks thus to be substituted, 
or as to the amount to be paid, the point or points in dis- 
pute shall be submitted to three arbitrators, one to be 
selected by said Morse and Vail, and one by said Smith, 
and the third by the two so appointed, and the parties 
hereto bind themselves to abide by and carry inio effect the 
award of them or a mujurity of them. 

Witness our hands and seals at the city of New-York, 

this 22d day of June, A D. 1847, 
In presence of J. J. Speen, Jr. 

(Signed) Fxancts O. J. Smirn, 

SAMUEL F. B. Morse, 

ALFRED VAIL, i 
By their Attorney, 
AMOs KENDALL, 
[B.] 
Settlement of Dec. 2, 1852, 


Between the Repre-entative of the Morse Patentees (F. O. 
J. Smith,) and Henry O'Reilly — omitting only some 
non-essential details. 

WHEREAS, differences have arisen in the execution and 
fulfilment, by the parties thereto, of a certain contract made 
and entered into at the city of New York, on the thirteenth 
day of June, A. D. 1845, by and between Henry O’ Rielly, 
of the first part, and Samuel F. B. Morse and others, of 
the second part, relative to the construction and use of 
lines of Magnetic Telegraph, under Letters Patent granted 
to said Mor- e and his assigns : 

[Here follows a recapitulation of powers already re- 
ferred to:] 

And whereas, by virtue of the rights and powers thus 
acquired by said Smith of the one part, and of the rights 
and powers of the said O’Rielly ofthe other part, touching 
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said premi-es, and to adjust and settle said contract, and 
all claiuis, disputes and difference: relating to or growing 
out of the same, including all suits and processes at law 
here ofore instituted touching any of said premises, in the 
States of Pennsylvania, New-York and Ohio, and pending 
in said States and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States; which su:ts shall be dismis ed without cost, taxed 
by either par: y — the said Smith and O’Kielly have, on this 
2d day of December, A.D. 1851, at the city of New-York, 
amicably agreed and united upon the following terms and 
understandings, and respectively obligate and bind thereto, 
each on his own part, himself, his heirs, representatives and 
assigns, to wit: 

Ist. The said O'Rielly obligates and agrees to cause to 
be paid to said Smith or his order — and for this purpose, 
by powers of attorney, of even date herewith, authorizes 
the suid Smith to demand collec, and receive, in lieu of 
all costs and damages that have accrued to him as original 
party or as-ignee of and under the first contract de- 
scribed above, and for differences arising therefrom — ONE 
FOURTH PART OF ALL THE NET EARNINGS, 
whether declared or not declared heretofore as dividend-, 
or otherwise, to this date, OF ALL AND OF EACH OF 
THE SEVERAL LINES OF TELEGRAPH, CON- 
STRUCTED BY HIM, OR WELD BY COMPANIES 
ORGANIZED UNDER CONTRACTS WITH HIM on 
each of the rou es described or contemplated in the said 
first- named contract above, and whether the said lines 
have been in the charge of companies or individuals. 

And the said Smith, on his part, agrees thereupon, and 
in consideration of such payment first being made, and of 
these premise-, to refund to said O’Rielly twenty per cent. 
or one fifth part of said sum which he shall receive and 
collect; also to execute unto any legal company that shall 
be free of debt, aud designated by suid O’Rielly, a deed of 
transfer and conveyance of the right to use on said route 
or line la-t named said Morse’s patented inven ions ufore- 
said, for and duriug the existence of such letters patent 
therefor as have been or shall be granted tu the said Morse 
or his assigns, in renewal of or auxiliary to the said Morse's 
existing letters patent aforesaid; said company, in con- 
sideration therefor, and as a condition of ruch deed of 
transfer, shall issue to said “mith, or his order, on demand, 
an amount of stock and right of cer. ificates to represent the 
same, &c. &c. 

2d In LIEU OF ALL COS TS AND DAMAGES that 
HAVE ACCRUED 10 SAID O’RIELLY under and by 
renson of SAID FIRST-NAMED CONTRACT AND THE 
DIFFERENCES ARISING THEREFROM, the said 
O' Rielly shail have FULL AND EXCLUSIVE POWER, 
to construct ALL and as many lines uf said Telegraph, 
with full right and power to use said patentee’s inventions 
thereon. as he shall procure capital therefor, auxiliary to, 
or independent of, lines heretofore constructed by him or 
that shall be acquired by him, asis by these premises con- 
templated, on the following terms and conditions, and 
within the terri orial limits hereinafter described. to wit: 

3d. The territorial limit- within which the provisions of 
these presenta shall operate to secure to the xaid O' Kielly 
THE EXCLUSIVE POWERS HEREIN CONTEM- 
PLATED, shall be as follows, viz. :—The territory lying 
within a drawn line extending from Detroit, in Michigan, 
to Toledo ; thence by the Wabash River to the point where 
the National Road erosses said River; thence by said road 
to Vandalja, in Illinois; thence to St. Louis; and thence 
by the valley of the Rive Des Moines, or otherwise, through 
Iowa, by such route us shall be found most advantageous 
for the extension of a telegraphic communication, to inter- 
sect lake Superior at or near Fondulac; thence along the 
national boundary line through Lakes Superior and Huron, 
to Detroit. the firat point mentioned above, 

4th. That the provisions of these premises shall continue 


in force for and during the period of seven years, during 


which period said ©’Rielly binds himself, and agrees to 
devote and contribute, by himself and responsible agents 
and representatives. his best efforts and ability, and all ne- 
cessary labor. forthe vigorous extension and construction 
of lines of telegraph WITILIN SAID TERRITORY, nnd 
without aid to, or interest in. or arrangement with, direct- 
ly or indirectly, any otber lines or system of telegraphing 
than are herein contemplated, AND WITHIN SAID TER- 
RITORIAL LIMITS, during the continuance of these 
presents; and to conduct his said undertakings without 
expense to suid Smith, or snid Morse or Vail. at any time 
or in any manner: Anii these presents witnesseth, that 
said O’Rielly hereby EXONERATES AND RELEASES 
THE SAID MORSE AND VAIL FROM ALL CLAIM 
OR LIABILITY TO CLAIM TO HIM, THE SAID 


* 


O’R'ELLY, or his representatives, for aid, assistance, con- 
tribution of cost or expenses that have in any way acerued 
touching the contract of June 13th, 1845, herein first de- 
scribed, subsequent toghe 22d day of June, A. D. 1847, or 
that may hereafter accrue, t uching the premises; and 
hereby cancelling ani dissolving into these present-, all 
and several, the provisions, undertakings and promises of 
each party, made and entered into by suid last-named con- 
tract; and nothing herein contaived shall be construed to 
authorize said O’Rielly, or his agents or representatives; 
to creute any charge or indebtedness of the said Morse, 
Vail or Smith, jointly or severally, for or on account of these 
premises, or otherwise in the con-truction of any t legruph 
line as aforesaid, or in conducting the business thereof; nor 
incur any indebtedness whereby the rights of the Pruprie- 
tors of said Patents - hall be impaired or prejudiced. 

But the said O’Rielly shall have power and is hereby 
authorized to settle and adjust, on such terms as he shall 
deem proper, all claims pe' taining to snid Patent rights 
existing WITHIN THt TERRIT RY HEREINBEFORE 
DESCRIBED. 

That the said Smith, on his part, further agrees, upon 
the receipt of the one fourth part of the stock above pro- 
vided to be issued to suid Smith on the several lines of 
telegraph heretofore constructed by or under the arrange- 
ments of said O’Rielly. twenty per cent. of such fourth 
part shall be transferred to the order of said O'R elly by 
suid Smith, and the remainder of »aid fourth part shall be 
retuined by suid Smith to represent the interests of the 
grantors uf the patents in such lines of telegraph. N 


ee oe— 
American Telegraph Magazine, and approbation 
bestowed on it. 

Ir will probably interest many friends who 
desire the success of this work, to learn the 
general approbation with which our efforts 
have been honored and encouraged by most 
of the gentlemen who are prominent in the 
Telegraph Lines through the United States 
and British-American possessions. This ap- 
probation is the more gratifying, as it is- 
evinced equally from lines built under various 
patents, and by various constructors—the in- 
terests of which patents and constructors have 
been supposed to be so incompatible as to 
render it impracticable for them to be united 
in support of any one telegraphic publication. 
The Fact that we aim in all sincerity to render 
this Magazine an independent record of Tele- 
graphic history, and a fearless censor of Tele- 
graphic operations, can alone account for the 
general confidence with which we have been 
honored by Telegraphers of all setions and all 
interests. The current opinion of the Tele- 
graphic world,” it rejoices us to find, fully 
sustains the language of Professor Morse, in 
his letter, published in the December number 
of the Magazine. 

e do not see,” says Professor Morse, I do 
not see why your Magzine should not have a 
permanent position among the periodical lite- 
rature of the world; guite as permanent as 
THE TELEGRAPH ENTERPRISE ITSELF. I think 
you have been fortunate in originating it just 
at the time when such a work is needed; and 
I most cordially wish it success.” I have 
seen enough of the animus of the conductor 
of it, in the two numbers already issued, to 
feel confident in his disposition to be JUST AND 


IMPARTIAL.” 
E “JUST AND IMPARTIAL?’ 
for our Future as for our Pust. 


` 


A capital motto 
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NEWS-ROBBERIES—ONCE 
MORES 


Duties of Telegraph Companies and officers, &c. 


THE TELEFRAPH 


No Telegraph Company ouzht to be ashamed 
or afraid to let the public see how it does the busi- 
ness of the Public. Neither should Telegraph 
Companies, or the officers thereof, become indig- 
nant, if their acts are somewhat closely scrutinized : 
nor should they be greatly surprised if, when some 
gross outrage has been perpetrated by some of their 
employees, (such as the exposure or theft of private 
dispatches, as was, at one time, the case on the 
Atlantic and Ohio or Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Line,) the public should inquire why the persons 
detected in such rascalities should be continued in 
responsible situations, with all the facilities that 
they had before (with incrensed experience) for 
plundering those who sent messages over the line. 

We are led to these reflections by the course 
‘pursued by the Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, in relation to some remarks which we felt 
called upon to make concerning their action in a 
certain case. 

In the first number of this Magazine, we noticed. 
the fact that some of the operators on one of our 
principal lines had conspired together for the pur- 
pose of stealing and selling private dispatches, 
We referred to the matter for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of Telegraph Companies tothe fact 
that it was possible for their lines to be greatly 
disgraced and injured by such nefarious practices, 
and to the necessity of procuringa class of oper- 
ators, at whatever price, whose characters should 
be above any such reproach. 

In our second number, in answer to -many 
inquiries, we stated fully and explicitly what we 
knew about the affair on the Atlantic and Ohio 
line—to wit—that certain of the operators at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were detected in steal- 
ing and selling private dispatches—diapatches be- 
longing to some Editors, and selling them to other 
Editors —and that we believed that Mr. Reid prompt- 
ly discharged them. In that article we spoke of 
the character of the persons who were guilty of pi- 
rating and selling the confidential dispatches of the 
patrons of the line in the most emphatic terms. 
Mr. Reid, Superintendent of the Atlantic and Ohio 
line, saw our article, and was so much pleased with 
it, that he immediately wrote us a letter, stating 
that what we had said on the subject was true and 
just, and honorable to ourselves as a journalist.— 
saying further that the parties whom we had de- 
nounced were undoubtedly deeply guilty. At that 
time. Mr. Reid had nothing to say about the baleful 
effects of “a hasty exposure of wrong,” as he has 
now, after the wrong has been pretty thoroughly 
exposed for several months, Probably Mr. R 
would have all wrongs become chronic before ex- 
posure. ri 

In our second article, we gave Mr. Reid credit 
forat once diacharging the operators who had been 
“deeply guilty” of the most disgraceful practice 
possible in the telegraph business—and Mr. Reid 

rononnees our article just and honorable! But, be- 
oe the issue of another number, we are informed 


that Mr. R. had almost immediately re-employed 
the operators who had disgraced themselves and 
whom he had discarded, and placed them in their 
former positions, where they could again prey 
upon and expose the confidential communications 
of the public. Such appointments seemed to us 
an outrage upon the public, and a proceeding 
calculated greatly to injure the reputation of the 
Telegraph business. We commented upon it as 
seemed proper to us; and we are very sure all 
Telegraph inen not directly interested in that ease, 
will approve of what we then said. But Mr. Reid 
was no longer satisfied with our course; for we 
were compelled to denounce his course in the mat- 
ter of the re-appointment of the persons referred 
to. He became indignant, and so continues up to 
this time; which does not at all surprise ua. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 


Mr. R. publishes an article in Philadelphia on 
this matter, in which he says: “When a great 
agent of usefulnéss is publicly attacked, and its 
integrity questioned, it becomes u suitable occasion 
for public anxiety and regret.” 

The foregoing enunciation is not exactly clear, 
and we will endeavor to elucidate it alittle. Per- 
haps Mr. R. means to say: When the employees 
“ofa Telegraph Line, over which the confidential 
„business of the public must pass, prostitute the 
“positions which they hold to purposes of plunder; 
“when they steal and expose private dispatches, 
“and become ‘deeply guilty’ of the worst prac- 
“ tices pos-ible in the business; and when all this 
“becomes known to their superiors — the Superin- 
“ tendent and Directors — and those superiors ovt- 
“rage all decency and propriety by continuing 
“the delinquents in the same positions which 
“they had eo indelibly disgraced ; and when the 
“ Superintendent energetically endeavors to blast 
“the characters of honorable men who accidentally 
“discovered the perpetration of the iniquities upon 
“the line. and rewards with friendship, confidence, 
“and office, the perpetrators thereof; when all 
“thia takes place, as it has taken place, on the 
A. & O. Line, ic becomes a suitable occasion for 
“public anxiety and regret.” 

We might perhaps add. (but we fear it would 
not accord with Mr. Reid's sentiments,) “ When 
“any person exposes such a state of things upon 
“any line, it becomes a suitable occasion for both 
“regret and satisfaction — regret that it should 
“exist,—eatisfaction that it has been exposed.” 

Mr. Reid seems to think it discourteous and 
improper in any way to assail the management of 
the A. & O. Telegraph Company. In his view, the 
action of the Directors of that Corporation seems 
to be above question; and referring to our strict- 
ures on their, or his, course in the re-appointment 
of the dispatch-stealers, (for there were several.) 
he says: “ When a great agency of public useful- 
“ness is publicly attacked, and its integrity 
“ questioned, it becomes a suitable occasion for 
“public anxiety and regret”; and in referring to 
the Directors, he says, “Mr. Robinet is a retired 
“merchant of Philadelphia—a gentleman, the 
“very last to wink at or cover over the least ap- 
“ proach to dishonorable conduct by the agents of 
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“ the Company of which he is a Director. This 
“is characteristic of every member of the Board.” 

Now, we must suggest to Mr. Reid, tbat tbis 
sort of defense, against a “serious charge,” the 
truth of which is admitted, won't do. We have 
no doubt that the Directors are all reputable 
men—that “Mr. Robinet is a retired merchant 
of Philadelphia,” and that “this is characteristic 
of every member.of the Board.” Nevertheless, 
incorporated companies, even when composed of 
very respectable people, as companies generally 
are, frequently require that public attention should 
be called to their proceedings; and it is this direct 
responsibility to the community that gives any 
security that corporations will be “ agencies of 
usefulness, and not of infamy.” i 

The Directors of the A. & O. l'el. Co. may be, 
and doubtless are, very respectable men. But they 
are not more respectable tban are the Directors of 
tbe American Art Union, or than the Canal Com- 
missioners of the State of New-York, or than the 
Cabinet of Gen. Pierce :—Yet, the acts and pro- 
ceedings of all these Directors and Officers are 
scrutinized, investigated, approved or denounced, 
according to their character. 

Tbe Art Union, directed by highly respectable 
men, many of them “retired merchants,” a for 


„aught we know, this may be “ characteristic of the 


whole of them,”) has been brought up before the 
courts. Some of the acts of the Canal Commis- 
sioners (who are also reputable men ; and some of 
them “retired merchants”) have been declared 
null and void, because in bad faith to the state. 
Members ‘of the President’s Cabinet have been 


‘brought before Congress for Galphinizing the 


public treasury. Scores of corporations, composed 
entirely of respectable retired merchants and other 
men equally reputable, have been wound up by 
legal process. And only a few days since, the 
people of the city of New-York sat in, judgment 
upon the acts of the Common Council, which is 
composed of about forty respectable gentlemen— 
«retired merchants” and others; and decided, as it 
has been decided thousands of times before, in all 
manner of ways, that corporations, to be safe, must 
be scrutinized by the public—that no corporation 
is so high, that its acts shall pass unquestioned, 
especially when they are of a decidedly question- 
able character, 


The style of defense adopted by the A. & O. Co. 
and their agents is unsatisfactory. The Directors 
compliment the Superintendent, and the Super- 
intendent, in return, “ goes bail” for the very high 
respectability of the Directors—which argues a 
good and pleasant understanding between those 
officers, Such reasoniog amounts to nothing, and 
nothing more. 

But let us sum up, and close up this affair. 

Mr. Reid admits that some of the operators on 
the A. & O. Line were “deeply guilty” of stealing, 
selling, and exposing private dispatches—to what 
extent these villanies were carried, is unknown. 
Than the conduct of which these persons were 
guilty, nothing could more tend to destroy all con- 
fidence in the Telegraph business; and robbing 
the mail would not be in itself more disreputable. 
For this gross outrage, these persons were dis- 


charged, and, within a very brief period, (we never 
eaid the ‘‘succeeding day,) they were again re- 
employed; which re-appointmeut seemed to us to 
be an outrage on the publie and on the Telegraph 
business. If Mr. Reid and Mr. Morehead felt strong 
sympathy for the culprits, and believed them to be 
the innocent victims of great temptation, and chose 
to show their sympathy for and confidence in them, 
by placing them in places of profit and trust in 
their own private affairs, it would be all very well. 
But they have no more right to furce snch men into 
places of public confidence and trust, than bas the 
Postmaster-General to place a person who has been 
known to have tampered with the U.S. Mai, in 
charge of a Post-Office. 


The cases are quite analogous. These men had 
shown themselves either too dishonest or too weak 
to be trusted; yet we find them re-instated in 
positions, where the private and confidential com- 
munications of the public must pass through their 
hands and under their eyes. 


We believe such appointments to be unwise and 
improper. Mr. Reid believes such appointments 
to be wise and proper. Such is the difference 
between us. | 

On various Lines, operators have been guilty of 
similar improprieties; but we believe that, in all 
cases, except the one under consideration, the con- 
nection of such persons with such Lines has been 
promptly terminated; and in no case, except on 
the A. and O. Line, have they been re-appointed, 

The Pittsburgh and Philadelphia (or A. & O.) 
affair, at least its principal facts, were widely 
known long before we made any mention of it; 
and we have avoided mentioning the names of the 
parties implicated in it, because we had nothing to 
do with them. But wi.h the action of the company, 
we had something to do. It is our right and duty, 
if any Telegraph company shall, by their appoint- 
ments, compel the public to intrust their confiden- 
tial business to the care of men who are unworthy 
of confidence, no matter whether they are too weak 
or too unprincipled to withstand temptation, to 
protest against such a policy. 

Clerks in the Post Office have at various times 
violated the sanctity of the mail; but we never 
heard that the perpetrators of such perfidy were 
considered suitable incumbents for a confidential 
position. 

Clerks in other Telegraph lines have been 
guilty of the same offense with those on the At- 
lantic and Ohio;“ but on no other line have such 
persons been rewarded, as on the “A. and O.” with 
position and office. And on no Line where the 
nature of the Telegraph business and the just 
rights of the public are properly appreciated, could 
such a state of things exist. 

The commission of such an offense would re- 
quire and receive comparatively small notice at 
our hands, and with the offenders we have nothing 
to do. But we must be allowed to take excep- 
tions to the wisdom and propriety of placing such 
offenders in positions where the most confidential 
and private business of the community must pass 
through their hands, and where their honor and in- 
tegrity (?) is the only guarantee for its safety. 


P.S. In the article to which we have referred, 
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Mr: Reid makes several incorrect statements. We 
care, however, to correctonly one or to two of them. 

He says that itis asserted by the American Tele- 
graph Magazine, that the persons discharged by 
him were reëmployed the succeeding day. No 
such statement has ever been made by us. 

He also says that Mr. O’Rielly was a “ party to 
the compilation of these charges, and co-Editor.” 
Mr. O'R. was neither the one nor the other! Mr. 
O’Rielly sometimes writes for the Telegraph Maga- 
zine, as does Prof. Morse; but nvither of them had 
any thing to do with the “charges” referred to. 

The necessity of a “good memory is obvious in 
Mr. Reid’s case. In one page of his publication, 
Mr. Reid alleges that Mr. O’Rielly heard officially 
about these News-Stealing operations, which he 
now blames Mr. O’Rielly for denouncing. On 
another page, Robinet’s report (revised, if not 
written, by Reid) assails Smith and Baily for let- 
ting facts be made known to “outsiders,” such 
as Mr. O'R. and others. Mr. Reid knew that his 
statement first above mentioned was false; but, as 
the fulsehood is indicated by the second (Robinet's) 
statement, it is noticed here only as it indicates 
the recklessness of assertion which characterizes 
these “ latter-day ” effusions of Mr. Reid. 


— —— 
“ Union and Harmony Consolidation, Settlements, 
et cetera, et cetera. 

Tux last two or three months have been very 
eventful in Telegraphic matters. Several im- 
portant Lines have been united in different 
regions; several other Lines have been leased 
by their respective owners, to parties who 
have now assumed the management in connec- 
tion with other Lines; and various projects are 
now on foot for amalgamating or consolidating 
all the Telegraph Lines in certain regions or 
in the whole United States. Of all these mat- 
ters, we will endeavor to speak fully jn our 
next and future Numbers—our reason for re- 
fraining now from particular remarks, being 
the fact that these arrangements and proposed 
arrangements involve sundry considerations 
which require more particular elucidation than 
we can bestow upon them until further develop- 
ments are made and further facts obtained. 

Correspondents who inquire of us about the 
People's Line,” particularly, may understand 
from this that we are not inattentive to requests 
for information—none of those persons seem- 
` ing to consider the pamphlet lately published 
as satisfactory in showing the condition of that 
Line prior to its union with the rival line; 
about which union, also, no statement appears 
to have been made for the information of stock- 
holders generally in the (late) People’s Line— 
at least, no such statement has been heard of 
in this region. a2 

8 


THE HOUSE LINE TO BOSTON. 

Tue above line was badly built, and for some 
three years subsequent to its erection, was 
badly worked, until the posts, wires, machines, 
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operators, officers and Company, became com- 
pletely “ demoralized”; and the whole thing 
was a reproach to the Telegraph System—par- 
ticularly to the House Telegraph System.” 
Nevertheless this line has had a resurrec- 
tion l’ 

John M’Kinney, about one year since, leased 
this dilapilated, unworking and seemingly un- 
workable Telegraph from New-York to Boston ; 
and straightway it became one of the most 
docile, tractable and steady-working of lines: 
until to-day it is equal in all respects to any 
other line over the same route. Mr. McK. has, 
by capacity, skill and energy, triumphed over 
all the difficulties which can beset a Telegraph 
line. He has replaced a poor line by a good 
one—brought system and order among his 
operators—put money in a Treasury which 
was previously not only empty, but in debt; 
and now receives and transmits his full share 
of the business between New-York and Boston. 


“TONG MAY HE WAVE.” 


— — 


Submarine Telegraphing—in the old World, and 
the New. 

WHILE on terra firma the Lightning Lines . 
have been constructed, in the United States, 
to an extent and with a rapidity that “left out 
of sight” the comparatively slow progress of 
Electric Telegraphing in the Old World, it is 
evident that our British cotemporaries are 
rather a-head of us in Submarine Telegraphic 
Operations. Aside from the evidences furnish- 
ed by the submerged lines between England 
and France, and between Scotland and Ireland, 
the accomplishment of “the Submarine Tele- 
graph from London, by way of Ipswich, across 
the German Ocean, to Ostend, in Belgium,” is 
a fact that marks an era in this branch of Elec- 
tric Intercourse—the distance being thrice 
greater than that of either of the lines first 
above-named. 

Yet, this last and greatest submarine Line 
is not more remarkable in itself than in what it 
foreshadows. The success of such an enter- 
prise will stimulate the establishment of many 
Lines between places separated by watcr—as, 
for instance, between European and African 
cities on the opposite shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and between islands and continents. 

In the way of European and African annex- 
ation” by the Lightning Lines, we notice the 
important fact, that the French Emperor has 
lately conferred on Mr. Brerr the right of 
Telegraphing for fifty years between France 
and Algcria, on condition of the immediate es- 
tablishment of a submarine line between those 
countries. 

All this has a direct and important bearing 
on the great project of connecting Newfound- 
Jand with the main land of America, for which 
the “Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Com- 
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pany” is established with sundry privileges 
under a charter from the Parliament of that 
Province—a part of the design being to estab- 
lish St. Johns (N. F.) as a “port of call” for 
vessels steaming between Europe and America, 
so as to transmit telegraphic intelligence be- 
tween those Continents by a short passage of 
five or six days—for the encouragement of 
which steam project, as well as for the Electric 
line to connect Newfoundland with the Ameri- 
can Continent, the Provincial Parliament also 
offers some pay and privileges. The distance 
from Newfoundland to the proposed point of 
connection on the American shore is about 130 
miles. We have heard little about this enter- 
prise for several. months, except that the 
Electric Telegraph Company have applied for 
an alteration of Charter so as to permit an in- 
crease of capital with reference to a proposed 
extension of their line to New-York, &c. It 
is said the work will be completed next au- 
tumn. 

As for the projects of Telegraphing across the 
Atlantic Ocean, it is only necessary to say, as 
is often said when one has nothing particular to 
say—“ we await further developments,” with- 
out caring now to dwell on the question of its 
practicability. 


eee 


Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph—Leased 
for five years, á 

Tis important Line—hitherto profitless 

alike to its constructor and to the stock- 

holders—inportant as a public convenience 

through important regions, extending about 

nine hundred miles—has been leased by the 

Directors to Ezra Cornet, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of the New-York and Erie Telegraph 
Company, for a period of five years. 

The Line, or rather Lines, for there are 
several branches, connects many of the most 
important cities and towns in the flourishing 
regions of the North-west, between the Lakes 
and the Ohio River. The Company hitherto 
has paid no dividends ; but we incline to think 
that the Lessee will realize a handsome return 
for his efforts, besides paying a rent of $3000. 
If such a Line, properly managed, will not pay 
handsomely, then indeed may telegraphing be 
pronounced a poor business. 

gay” This is the Line, about which, in the 
fifth number of the Telegraph Magazine, we 
published a Memorial or Remonstrance to the 

Indiana Legislature concerning the rascality 
which smuggled a late law through that body 
tosanctify all past “irregularities” perpetrated 
in the management of the Company—a scheme 
in which the schemers have been headed by 
results already witnessed. 7 


NOTA BENE. 


Ir affords us pleasure to find that the course 
of the “American Telegraph Magazine” meets 


—— aaa ᷓꝗ— —äê 


with the approbation of the present President 
of the “Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Telegraph 
Company,” as it had previously met the ap- 
proval of nearly every prominent Telegraph 
Officer in the United States and British Amer- 
ica. 
Lucian Barbour, Esq., the President above- 
mentioned, in writing us from Indianapolis, 
says :— 

0 I received the February and March Num- 
ber of the Telegraph Magazine to-day. It is 
really valuable and interesting. I was not 
aware that a Magazine devoted exclusively to 
this subject, could be made so useful. New- 
York City affords facilities for an Editor and 
publisher, which no other part of the country 
can furnish.—You have made your Magazine 
valuable to every reading man, and indispen- 
sable to every man engaged in Telegraph busi- 
ness. 

(a> Our arrangements for the future will 
enable us to render the Magazine hereafter even 
more serviceable than our Telegraphic friends 
declare it to have been thus far. 

— pert: 
Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph—between 
Chicago, St. Louis, Galena, &c. 
°” Pursuant to notice, and in accordance with 
a special law passed in Illinois last June, 1852, 
such shares of stock as the assessments ($2.50 
per share) were not paid on, were sold at auc- 
tion in Ottawa, on the 2d of May, 1853. Out of 
an aggregate of about nine thousand shares, the 
assessments were voluntarily paid on about 
three thousand—about three thousand more 
were bought in by several parties at the late 
public sale—and about three thousand were 
knocked down “to the Company,” and can- 
celled—there being no bidders willing to pay 
any advance on the amount of assessment. 
This result therefore reduces the stock about 
One-third, and correspondingly increases the 
value of that which remains—the money re- 
ceived on assessments and sales also enabling 
the Company to put the Line in better order 
for business. The loss to some is there- 
fore a gain to others in the Company; andthe 
public will probably be better served after the 
proposed improvements, for which means are 
now realized as above. Improved connections 
with other Lines, and the construction of some 
auxiliary lines for which Mr. O’Rielly and others 
are now arranging, will also essentially aid the 
“ Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph Compa- 
77 
ny. 
Motive Power produced by the eleotrical Decompo- 
sition of Water. 

Tux Genoa correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser, in noticing the many wonderſul dis- 
coveries of the age, states that “a complete 
revolution in the means of steam navigation 
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and locomotion (we quote his own words) is | that does go across is sufficient to work one or 


anticipated from a recent invention by Dr. Ca- 
rosio,” of Genoa. It is said that the Doctor 
has succeeded in constructing an apparatus for 
the decomposition of water by electro-magnet- 
ism, which will introduce the gases thus gen- 
erated into the engine, in a way to save all the 
expense of fuel! His invention has been ap- 
proved by savans and practical engineers, and 
a company has subscribed the means of giving 
it a. full experiment. Means have also been 
adopted to secure patents in all other coun- 
tries. Mr. J. B. Musso, a respectable mer- 
chant of Genoa, has started for the United 
States, with letters from our Minister at Turin 
to the head of the Patent Office, at Washington. 

We shall see what we shall see. Without 
being considered unduly skeptical, we may say 
that we have heard of so many wonderful in- 
ventions for producing motive power, that we 
prefer hearing more about this alleged inven- 
tion before we yield our faith to its practica- 
bility. 

——__+<§>e-—-————— 
Telegraphing without wires—Lectures in Ireland, 
and experiments on the Susquehanna. 


IN a lecture delivered recently in Belfast, 
some speculations were indulged respecting 
the practicability of transmitting currents of 
Electricity across or through bodies of water— 
to a certain extent, atleast. The British Jour- 
nalist says :— 

“In that Lecture, Mr. J. B. Lrnpsay snowed 
that much yet remains to be done in the beau- 
tiful applications of science to telegraphic pur- 
poses. Mr. Linpsay said that he had recently 
instituted a series of experiments with the view 
of testing an idea that he had formed some fif- 
teen years ago,—that no submarine wires are 
necessary for the transmission of electricity. 
In explanation of this principle, he said: ‘I 
shall localize the case, in order to render it in- 
telligible. Suppose a wire connected with the 
copper end of the battery to be led down to 
the shore, and connected with a shect of metal 
laid in the river. Suppose a wire from the 
zinc end taken to Broughty Ferry, and soldered 
to a metallic plate placed also in the river. 
Suppose similar plates laid in the river on the 
Fife side, at Newport and South Ferry, and 
these joined by a wire having in its course one 
or more telegraphs. Suppose now that a charge 
of electricity is sent through the wire on the 
Dundee side, this current may make its circuit 
from the copper to the zinc either by leaping 
four miles through the water from Broughty 
Ferry to Dundee, or by a leap of two miles 
across the river to the other wire at South 
Ferry, and another leap of two miles from 
Newport to Dundee. In such a case, I have 
found that part of the electricity does not go 
across, and part of it does; but the part of it 


ten thousand telegraphs.” 
ITA statement by Professor Morse, about 
transmitting electricity through the Susque- 
hanna, in Vail's book about Electric Telegraphs, 
published in 1845, may beremembered by some 
of our readers in connection with the forego- 
ing remarks of Mr. Lindsay. Mr. Henry J. 
Rogers, as well as Mr. Vail, was present on 
that occasion at the Susquehanna; and we 
would like to hear further particulars of what 
was then said to be a successful experiment in 


transmitting electricity across rivers—an ex- | 


periment never yet applicd to practical pur- 
poses in Telegraphing. 


— 


Telegraphs in Russia — and cennecting the Old 
World and the New. 


Lare intelligence from Europe shows that 
the Russian Government is arranging for the 
extension of Electric Telegraphs in some por- 
tions of the country. The region of the Black 
Sea is particularly mentioned as the locality 
of some of the Lines proposed, for connecting 
the Capital with some of the outposts of the 
Empire. 

It needs no prophet to foresce the rapid 
extension of Telegraphic Lines after they are 
once fairly commenced and their convenience 
realized in the vast dominions of the Czar. 
The railroad between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and other railways in progress or pro- 
jected, will, of course, be supplied with Tele- 
graphic facilities, unless they are left far“ be- 
hind the intelligence of the age.” 

The Russian empire, embracing portions of 
Europe, Asia, and America, furnishes the op- 
portunity for connected Telegraphic inter- 
course between fhe Old and New Worlds. It 
would be “glory enough” for any monarch to 
exert his power in thus establishing electric 
communication between the ends of the 
earth.” 

We hope soon to see an example furnished 
to his Majesty, and an opportunity afforded 
him for hitching on” his Lightning, by the 
completion of the “Second Division of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, from the Missis- 
sippi to California, Oregon, and Vancouveria,” 

— — ' 


‘‘ New-Orleans, Red-River, and Texas Telegraph 
and Branches,” 

T. C. H. Smita, Esq., who manifested much 
enterprise and perseverance in constructing 
lines between Wheeling and New-Orleans, is 
now engaged with others in constructing a 
range of lines under the above name, between 
New-Orleans and Galveston. _ 

Mr. Smith is associated particularly with 
Mr. Ward in constructing the westerly section 
of this range of lines; and Mr. S. W. Cady 
and his associates, (among whom are Mr. B. 


* 
Da 
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P. Crane, late Telegrapher at New-Orleans,) 
construct the easterly division. 

Mr. Cady’s division runs from New-Orleans, 
via Franklin and Opelousas, to Alexandria. 
Messrs. Smith and Ward are to build from 
Alexandria up to Shreveport, and thence 
southwest to Houston and Galveston in Texas. 

The posts are already erected on a portion 
of the Line; and weare assured that the sub- 
scriptions for stock are such as to justify a 
belief in the completion of the whole Line 
within reasonable time. It is stated that the 
Company has been chartered by the Louisiana 
Legislature. 

The completion of this Line is looked for 
by us with much interest. It traverses re- 
gions which require vivification by lightning. 
Texas, though politically in our Union, is now 
telegraphically world-wide away” from the 
“ country generally.” We hope for her speedy 
“annexation ” with the bonds of Lightning. 


— 


„The“ Magnetic Telegraph Company—Anniver- 
sary of its Line. 

Tunis is the broad name of a Company with 
a short but profitable Line—its route extend- 
ing between New-Vork, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. As it is a sort of 
bridge or tollgate for a large share of business 
passing to and from extensive regions, it re- 
ceives more than ordinary profit from this 
consideration, aside from the local business of 
the cities which it aids in connecting (for it 
has a competitor in the House Line between 
those cities.) 

This Magnetic Telegraph Company's Line 
was one of the Pioneers in the American Tele- 
graph System. In looking among the Anti- 
quities of Telegraphic History, we find the 
following notice of the completion of the Line 
in a New-York Apress some seven years old: 


(Baltimore correspondence of the Phil. North American :) 


BALTIMORE, June 5, 1846, 3 P.M. 
“The Telegraph between this City and Philadelphia 
(completing the whole line between New- York and Wash- 
ington) was again iu successtul operation to-day. It 
worked toacharm. Soon after the first intimation was 
given, the following note was transferred and immediately 
sent through to Washington : l 


% PHILADELPHIA, June 5, 1846, 10 A.M. 


« Henry O’Rielly congratulates Professor Morse on the 
completion of the Telegraph, and on the connection of the 
Hudson and Fotomac by links of lightning,’ 


In five minutes after, the following note was received 
in Philadelphia, and responded to that it was all O.K.: 
% WASHINGTON, June 5, 1846. 


“< Professor Morse congratulates Mr. O’Rielly on the 
success of his labors.’ 

A number of other communications were sent back- 
wards and forwards, all proving the completeness with 
which the Telegraph works.“ 


The Magnetic Telegraph Company is 
now under the efficient Presidency of WILLIAM 
M. SwAN, of the Philadelphia Ledger, who was 
one of the first subscribers that aided Mr. 


O’Rielly with means for constructing the 
section between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Few men have bestowed as much thought, or 
have as correct appreciation of the proprie- 
ties” of Telegraphing, as Mr. Swain. This Line 
has always remunerated its stockholders with 
handsome dividends. 


In those “ancient days,” the New-York 
Herald, after complimenting “ the Telegraph 
Line between Baltimore and Philadelphia,” 
congratulated the public on the fact that, 
when the line should be completed between 
New-York and Boston, the United States 
Government will receiye the spirit of the 
foreign news, brought ‘by each steamer to 
Boston, before the vessel will touch the dock.” 


In the short period since then (just seven 
years) more than twenty thousand miles of 
Telegraph have been constructed by private 
enterprise, without aid from the Government; 
and the Government experiences the benefit 
of almost instantaneous communication over 
those vast distances, as fully as it was then 


‘hoped it would realize such an advantage 


“between Washington and Boston.” 
— — 


To the Magnetic Telegraph. 


“ HarP of a thousand strings!“ 
Swept by a mightier minstrel than the wind, 
A viewless spirit, whose unfettered wings 
Leave all, save thought, behind : 


Outvying in its flight . 

The fleeting footsteps of the panting steed, 

The arrowy keel that cleaves the billows bright, 
Or the fierce engine’s speed : 


Thine is the magic spell, 
With deepest tones the huinan heart to throb ; 
The power outvying feeble speech, to tell 
Tidings of good or ill. 


Thou who dost herald on 
To the vast inland, stretching far and wide, 
Tales from the ships, whose moorings yet unwon 
Must still the wild waves ride: 


Telling of kings and thrones, 
A nation’s downfall, or an empire’s birth— 
Revealing in thy weird und mystic tones, 
l Strange histories of Earth— 


Of famine, fire, and flood, 
The fearful earthquake, or the whirlwind’s breath, 
The ocean tempest, or the field of blood, 

The pestilence, and death: 


Or tidings sweet and dear, 

The blissful messages of love and peace, 

To waiting hearts that yearn from thee to hear 
Hope, joy, return, release : 


Thou who shalt link all lands, 
Thou who at last shalt span the stormy sea, 
Binding the nations into brother-bands— 
What shall we sing of thee? + 


The earth whereon we tread, 

The mighty billows rolling over thee, 

The lightning’s flash, the sky, the clouds o’erspread, 
Shall yet thy minstrels be. 


Thou messenger of mind! 

Thy triple chords shall make the electric zone 

Which heart to heart, as shore to shore, shall bind, 
When space shall be unknown! 
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George D. Prentice. 


Wrrs all the keennéss of his wit, with all 
the energy of his sarcasm, with all the “ sa- 
vagery” of his politics, in which no man wields 
the editorial artillery more efficiently for de- 
fense or assault, George D. Prentice mingles 
with his writings, in an eminent degree, the 
traits of a heart swayed by the gentler and 
holier affections of human nature. One of his 
latest effusions is peculiarly illustrative of the 
latter qualities. 


TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 
BY G. D. PBENTICE. 


Tis morn: the sea-breeze seems to bring 
Joy, health, and freshness on its wing : 
Bright flowers, to me all strange and new, 
Are glittering in the early dew, 

And perfumes rise from every grove, 

As incense t+ the clouds that move 

Like spirits o’er yon welkin clear; 

But I am sad—thou art not here! 


Tis ncon—a calm, unbroken sleep 

Is on the blue wave of the deep ; 

A soft haze, like a fairy dream, 

Is floating over wood and stream, 

And many a broad magnolia flower, 
Within its shadowy woodland bower, 

Is g'eaming like a lonely star; 

But I am sad—thou art afar ! 

Tis eve—on earth the sunset skies 

Are printiog their own Eden dyes; 

The stars come down and trembling glow, 
Like blossoms on the wave below, 

And, like an unseen spirit, the breeze 
Seems lingering ’mid the orange trees, 
Breathing its music round the spot; 
But 1 am sad I see thee not! 
“Tis midnight—with a soothing spell 
The far-off tones of ocean swell— 

Soft as the mother’s cadence mild, 

Low bending o’er her sleeping child; 
And on each wandering breeze are heard 
The rich notes of the mocking-bird, 

In many a wild and wondrous lay; 

But I am sad—thou art away ! 

I sink in dreams Low, sweet and clear, 
Thy own dear voice is in my ear; 
Around my cheek thy tresses twine, 
Thy own loved hand is clasped in mine, 
Thy own soft lip to mine is preased, 
Thy heat is pillowed on my breast; 

Oh, I have all my heart holds dear, bg 
And I am happy—thou art here ! 


Col. Benton’s Opinions respecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Highway and Telegraph. 
(Further Extracts from Benton’s Address, concerning 
facilities of the proposed Central Roate.) 


THESE two documents—the letter of Col. 
Fremont and the statement of Mr. Leroux— 
establish the facts which are necessary to give 
the Central route a place in the public mind, 
and to entitle it to an examination under the 
act of Congress; and in the meantime to 
satisfy all inquirers that this great work is not 
only practicable but easy, and on the exact 
line which every national consideration would 
require it to be upon, and with every advantage 
of facile construction and universal use. Central 
to the Union, and embracing the business 

23 


centres of the Atlantic and Pacific, and the 
Mississippi Valley States; on a straight line 
with San Francisco and St. Louis, and connect- 
ing at this latter point with the concentrated 
steamboat navigation of the great West, and 
with the entire railroad system from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic—straight and smooth— 
not à mountain to be climbed, a river or swam 
to be crossed, a hill to be tunnelled—wood, 
water, and soil for continuous settlements— 
coal known to exist on many points of the 
line—the whole traversable in winter, and all 
south of 39, 38, and 37 degrees: such is the 
character of the Central route, which now 
claims a share of public attention and of the 
Congress appropriation. I shall ask for it but 
justice, and that it may be examined by some 
practical man whom I can commend, and who 
will have a stomach to the work, and do it 
without talk or delay. 


Description of the Country. 


I now add some notices on the line of coun- 
try over which this route would pass, with the 
view of showing the facility of making the 
road, and the capabilities of the country for 
continuous, populous and powerful settlements 
all along it. 

1. THe. Kanzas River.—Its mouth is in 
lat 39, lon. 944; elevation of the country 700 
feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico; its 
head is in lat. 39, lon. 103, elevation about 
4000 feet, and its course (the Smoky Hill fork) 
neatly straight, and skirting the latitude of 
89 all the way. It has four forks, all close 
together, and parallel to each other. It is 
without falls, and its valley—if that can be 
called valley which is nearly on a level with 


| the prairies on each side—is fertile, grassy and 


wooded. The two main forks, the Smoky 
Hill and Republican, (where the United States 
is now establishing a fort,) are in lat 39° 3’, 
lon. 96° 24’, elevation 926 feet above the Gulf 
of Mexico. Fremont describes the two streams 
(1st of June) as too deep to be forded, and the 
country as beautifully watered with numerous 
streams, and handsomely timbered, some of 
the oaks five or six feet in diameter, the soil a 
rich, black, vegetable mould. Higher up, and 
half way up the Smoky Hill fork, he describes 
the country as still assimilated to north-west 
Missouri, the river having a uniform breadth 
of 80 to 100 yards, with many small streams 
falling in, wooded with oak, large elms, and the 
usual varieties of timber common to the lower 
part of the river. The mouth of the river is 
in communication with the rich and populous 
country of Missouri, with supplies of every 
kind at hand, and transportation easy up the 
Kanzas river by water, and over the clean 
level prairies, now traversed by annual thou- 
sands of wagons. 

2. THE UPPER ARKANSAS AND ITS VALLEY.— 
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Taking Bent’s Fort, near the mountain of 
Huerfano, as a point in the line, and its latitude 
is about 38, longitude 1083, and elevation 
above 4000 feet. Its head is about latitude 
89, and there are several pueblos above, where 
Indian corn, and other grain and vegetables 
are grown, and cattle, sheep and horses are 
rfised, which shelter and feed themselves all 
the winter. There is wood upon the river, 
both above and below the fort, and it is fordable 
any where for some hundreds of miles. It has 
the aspect of a settled country, and Fremont 
speaks of travelling both above and below the 
fort, “along a broad wagon-road.” Soil good 
for cultivation. 

8. HuerraNno, oR OrpHAN River. — The 
mouth is just above Bent’s Fort, and therefore 
it has about the same geographical position. 
It comes in from the south-west, and its head 
is in about latitude 374, and longitude 1053; 
elevation not known, but not considerable, as 
it has mo falls. It flows through an open 
country, traversable on a broad space, having 
the Sierra Mohada, or Wet Mountains, on 
the west, and is the line of approach to the 
Pass El Sangro de Christo, and others which 
lead through the Sierra Blanca, (in which it 
heads,) into the head valley of the Del Norte. 
Fremont found no snow in this pass. 


4. Tae VALLEY or Sr. Lovis.—This is the 
head valley of the Del Norte, about between 
lat. 87 and 88, and between lon. 105 and 107; 
elevation not known. Fremont and Leroux 
both describe it as rich and beautiful, valuable 
in itself, and the more so as being about half 
way between St. Louis and San Francisco. The 
United States have the Fort (Massachusetts) 
in it, and it is filling up with settlers. It 
must have an area of 5000 or 6000 square 
miles, is nearly surrounded by grand mountains, 
and must be one of the finest and most pictu- 
resque mountain valleys in the world. Fremont 
found but little snow in it. 


5. Tue Pass Coo-CHA-TOPE, or EL PU ERrO.— 
Its latitude is believed to be near 39, lon. about 
1073, elevation hardly less than 7000 feet. 
It is a continuation of the St. Louis Valley, 
narrowed down to eight miles, level, and no 
obstruction but a dense forest of large pines. 
Several trails lead through it, and many from 
it toward the west. The first western water 
is the Rio Compadre, a branch of the Grand 
river, or east fork of the Great Colorado. 
From what Leroux tells me, the whole breadth 
of eight miles is good for a road, and he him- 
self never followed any particular trail on going 
through it. It is a magnificent pass, worthy 
to be called El Puerto, (The Gate,) and worthy 
to open the door from the East to the Great 
Western slope of the North American Con- 
tinent, and in the right place, and accumpanied 
by all advantages. > 


From this pass to the mouth of the Kanzas 
the face of the country is an inclined plane, 
level to the eye, but rising under the baro- 
meter, the country broad and open, and tra- 
versable anywhere. The coal fields of Missouri 
are known to extend high up. Fremont says 
it is ready for the operative engineer to go 
and lay down the road. 


6. THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER CoLoRADO.— 
This large valley lies between the latitudes 37 
and 44, and between longitudes 107 and 113, 
and is crossed by the great Spanish trail 
probably about latitude 38. Its elevation at 
the crossing of Green river, the main fork, 
may be conjectured at between 4000 and 5000 
feet, being ascertained by Fremont to be 6000 
feet where he crossed the river, two or three 
degrees- higher up. It is large enough for a 
great State, and has sufficient tillable land, 
with wood and prairie intermixed, and a milder 
climate than in corresponding latitudes east 
of the mountains. It is famous for its many 
streams of good water, and is not known to 
present any obstruction toa road. The two 
principal streams (Green and Grand rivers) 
are easily passed, the latter usually fordable, 
the former usually ferried. 


7. Las Vecas DE SANTA CLARA.— This will 
be an important stage in the route, being the 
terminating point of a good country, and che 
commencement of what is called the Desert, 
and as such is already settled by the Mormons, 
as are two other places before you get to it 
one, Nicollet's river, the other the Qjo San 
Jose, Spring of St. Joseph. Its latitude, ac- 
cording to Fremont, is 374 deg., its longitude 
9154; elevation above the sea 5280 feet. It is 
described by Fremont as a mountain meadow, 
rich in bunch grass, and fresh with numerous. 
springs of clear water, all refreshing and de- 
lightful to look upon; the meadow about æ 
mile wide and ien miles long, bordered by 
grassy hills and mountains, some of them 
rising two thousand feet, and still white with 
snow down to the level of the Vegas, (May 12,» 
while the weather was hot in the Desert from. 
which he had issued. From this point a 
pretty stream called the Santa Clara, a fork of 
the Rio Virgen, (River of the Virgin,) issues 
to the south, and reaches the Great Colorado 
of the west, and has a good cultivation om 
the lower part of it. From Las Vegas the 
trail bears south-west to reach Los Angelos, 
and makes an elbow which it will be neces- 
sary to cut off to go nearly due west to 
Walker’s Pass. This Desert is above three 
degrees of longitude in breadth—from 115} to 
1184—and is generally sterile, and deficient 
in grass and water, though daily camping- 
grounds are found, and the great annual cara- 
vans of many thousands of horses from Cali- 
fornia to New-Mexico were accustomed to 
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travel it. Col. Fremont was sure of finding 
a direct way across it, and saw at a distance 
a range of mountains lying east and west, 
along the southern base of which he expected 
to find wood, water, and soil. 


8. WatkeEr’s PAss.— This is the south end 
of the Sierra Nevada, in lat. 354, and lon. 1183, 
and opens into the head of the beautiful valley 
of San Joaquin; and certainly, short of Para- 
dise, there is nothing more sweet and beautiful 
than the entry into that valley at this pass. 
Fremont thus describes it as first seen by him 
the 14th of April, 1845: “One might travel 
the world over without finding a valley more 
fresh and verdant—more floral and sylvan— 
more alive with birds and animals—more 
bounteously watered, than we had left in the 
San Joaquin. The air was filled with perfume, 
as if we were entering a highly cultivated 
country ; and instead of green, our pathway 
and the mountain sides were covered with 
fields of yellow flowers, which here was the 
prevailing color. Gooseberries were nearly 
ripe. We were in the midst of an advanced 
spring. Snow was in sight on the butte of 
the mountain which frowned down upon us 
on the right; but we beheld it now with 
feelings of pleasant security, as we rode along 
between green trees and on flowers, with 
humming-birds and other feathered friends of 
the traveller enlivening the serene spring air. 
Taking into donsideration the nature of the 
Sierra Nevada, we found this pass an excellent 
one for horses; and with a little labor, or per- 
haps a more perfect examination of the local- 
ities, it might be made sufficiently practicable 
for wagons. Its elevation was not taken, our 
half-wild cavalcade making it troublesome to 
halt before night when once started.” With 


this pass, the last obstacle is cleared on this 


route to San Francisco. The Sierra Nevada 
is passed ; the beautiful valley of San Joaquin 
is entered ; the gold region is almost reached; 
steamboat navigation is near; a railroad is 
already projected; you are in Tulare county, 
in the midst of settlements, and can say, “I 
*am in California.” 


Thus, not only the practicable, but the ab- 
solute ease of building the railroad to California 
is demonstrably shown, and through a coun- 
try all the way good for continuous and po- 
pulous settlements, and on the very line where 
every national and commercial consideration 
would require it to be, and where there is not 
more snow than on the railroad tracks of New- 
England and New-York, and western Penn- 
Sylvania; and that dry and light, and: readily 
yielding to the snow-plough. A deep dry 
snow is less impediment to the cars than a 
thin wet one. 


Attempted Application of Electro Magnetism as a 
Motive-Power. 


In the first number of the American Tele- 
graph Magazine for October, 1852, we referred 
to the experiment of Professor Page in apply- 
ing clectricity as a motive-power on railways. 
We then expressed, and now repeat, the 
wish—a wish in which we know we are joined 
by many of our readers—to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which the experiments have been car- 
ried. 

We all remember the interest excited in the 
public mind when Congress appropriated 
twenty thousand dollars or more to enable 
the Professor to demonstrate the practical 
value of the application, when it was an- 
nounced that a railroad engine had actually 
been moved by electricity at the rate of 
“nineteen miles an hour,” on the plan of 
Professor Page. The public interest was ex- 
cited to a degree of hope and anticipation 
which has scarcely been exceeded by the more 
recent experiments of another inventor (Er- 
icsson) with the caloric engine for maritime 
purposes. 

Since the first report of the alleged achieve- 
ments of the electric railroad engine, we have 
not seen any authentic particulars of the prac- 
tical opetations of the machine. The same 
spirit which influenced Congress in voting the 
appropriation for the experiment, influences 
the public now in desiring to know the actual 
condition of things with reference to an inven- 
tion which started off under such apparently fa- 
vorable circumstances. We hopesoon tobe able 
to inform our readers on the subject, either by 
quoting any statement which Professor Page 
may think proper to make through his own 
valuable magazine (the Polytechnic Journal) 
or through other channels. Earnestly desiring 
to witness the entire practical success of the 
experiment thus commenced under the pub- 
lic auspices, it will afford us pleasure to state 
the facts whenever they may fall under our 
observation. 

Meantime, in accordance with our purpose 
of making the Telegraph Magazine an accu- 
rate record of the progress of electric disco- 
very and application, we deem it proper to 
record the results of the experiment made by 
Professor Page on the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, as we find those results stated 
by a writer in the National Intelligencer of 
that date: 


“A gentleman who was present, and one of 
those who went in the car on its trip, furnished 
to the Republic the annexed account of Prof. 
Page’s experiment on Tuesday last. The pro- 
gress of the locomotive, when it started, was 
so slow that a boy was enabled to keep pace 
with it for several hundred feet. But the 
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speed was soon increased, and Bladensburg, a 
distance of, we believe, about five and a quar- 
ter miles, was reached in thirty-nine minutes. 
When within two miles of that place, the 
power of the battery being fully up, the loco- 
motive began to run, on nearly a level plane, 
at the rate of nineteen miles an hour, or seven 
miles faster than the greatest speed heretofore 
attained. This velocity was continued for a 
mile, when one of the cells cracked entirely 
open, which caused the acids to intermix, and, 
as a consequence, the propelling power was 
partially weakened. Two of the other cells 
subsequently met with a similar disaster. 

The Professor proceeded cautiously, fear- 
ing obstructions on the way, such as the com- 
ing of cars in the opposite direction, and cattle 
on the road. Seven halts were made, occupy- 
ing in all forty minutes. But, notwithstanding 
these hindrances and delays, the trip to and 
from Bladensburg was accomplished in one 
minute less than two hours. 

“ The cells were made of light earthenware, 
for the purpose of the experiment merely, 
without reference to durability. This part of 
the apparatus can, therefore, easily be guarded 
against mishap. | : 

“The great point established was, that a 
‘locomotive on the principle of Professor Page 

can be made to travel nineteen miles an hour.” 

The alleged rate of progress of this 
electric engine is about double as great as that 
of the average of the caloric-ship, and is more 
remarkable comparatively than the speed at- 
tained by Ericsson. If the speed and success 
of the electric engine were really as they were 
represented, high hopes may well be enter- 
tained. 

The successful application of electricity for 
practical purposes, as a motive-power, would 
truly form a brilliant page” in the annals of 
science and art. We are anxious for parti- 
culars. | 

— 2 — 
Calhoun’s Opinion on the Mechanical Employment 
of Electricity. 
From the American Polytechnic Journal. 


THERE is a destination for every traveller, 
an end for every march, a goal for every 
racer, a climax for every aspirant, a summit 
for every mountain-steep ; but where is the 
end of thought and its developments? The 
faster run the quicker won,” ‘The greater 
speed the earlier meed,” may be mottoes for 
the encouragement of ephemeral labors; but 
there is no perch for genius, be her swift flight 
never so long—her pinions, never so strong. 
No goal, no end, no summit, though with 
ever-accelerating pace it goes, for ever waxing 
strong and great—no resting place, for there 
is no fatigue; but, with ceaseless efforts, it 
climbs, it soars, expands, invigorates under 
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heavy burdens, takes fresh life and vigor from 
each new obstacle in its pathway, and, with 
perpetual grasp, its abiding glory and guer- 
don is to conquer. It has but to desire, to 
obtain, to “seek and to find.” Such is the 
career of science; eternal with the Great 
Supreme, but by man hardly commenced ; 
immortal, and to him eternal in the future. 
In apostolic times, we read that even those 
miraculously gifted from on high were im- 
pressed with the belief, that the end of all 
things was at hand,” notwithstanding the pre- 
cept of their great Teacher, that “of that day 
and hour no man knoweth.” Reason has no 
better, surer foundation than the Scriptures. 
But we are not reading a homily now. We. 
propose merely the inquiry, Was not such 
belief, on the part of those of old, to some ex- 
tent founded upon their own restricted con- 
ceptions of the vastness of mental develop- 
ments, as measured by their own standards? 
And is not this the secret belief—yes, the 
uttered thought—of many at the present day, 
and upon the self-same principle of narrow 
‘perceptions and limited scope of mental vision, 
which looks to the present compared with the 
past only, and conceives no future which may 
bear similar comparison with the present— 
which regards mind as fully or sufficiently 
expanded, human wants as nearly supplied, 
the measure of earthly happiness as nearly 
full, resources mostly exhausted—in short, 
the full stature of the perfect man alread 
attained? With the shallow thinker, enoug 
has been done, and to do more is incompre- 
hensible, and if not impossible, at least im- 
probable ; but to the deep thinker, the “ end 
as not by and by.” Omniscience alone has 
set the bounds; and how near or how remote, 
not even angelic intelligences divine ; but we, 
in the very poverty of our judgment, seem to 
discern clearly this truth, that if the achieve- 
ments of mind are to terminate only with the 
exhaustion of its resources and capabilities, 
then the “end is not by and by.” Time 
was when a single capacious intellect could 
grasp and hold all of recorded and traditionary 
science, but the master spirits of this age tire 
under the burden of a single branch of the 
great circle of sciences. The world is going 
ahead fast,” has now become a familiar apoph- 
thegm, and he that would win must work ; 
he that lags must lose. Genius waits for no 
one; and the incessant, impetuous, ever-in- 
creasing whirl of thought confounds and in- 
toxicates all save those who, avoiding the sur- 
face, plunge into the depths. ‘Drink deep 
or taste not the Piérian spring,” was once 
a wholesome admonition; but now no alter- 
native, for from tasting follows, as almost an 
unavoidable necessity, the deep draught. Itis 
indeed ‘ going ahead fast ;” but the faster it 
goes, the further it seems fromthe end. Wants 
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and supplies increase ; fountains of wealth and 
power unfold and are unfolded; gigantic en- 
terprises are accomplished, and more and 
more undertaken; and there is a universal 
pressure which bears every thing before it, and 
every one along with it. Space and time 
suffer violence, distance disappears, a day is 
as a year, and the blessing of threescore years 
and ten is the equivalent of patriarchal longe- 
vity. It is somewhat paradoxical to consider 
the destroying agent, steam, as contributing 
to the prolongation of human life; but this 
it does, and through its instrumentalities we 
live a day in an hour, a yearinaday. Butit 
is electricity that takes no note of time, and 
heeds no space; that brings leagues to inches 
and time to nothing. Thus we live, and such 
is the career of science. But how shall we 
live, and how will it be hereafter? The in- 
satiate cravings of thought, the restless yearn- 
ings of genius, even now, with all their rich 
earnings, betray impatience of delays. 
At first, with vaporous wings, she flings the waves aside; 
And then, with fiery chariots, shakes the earth beneath 


ber rapid strides; 
And: las, with lightning’s self,she rides both sea and 
nd: 


And now she stops a while to ponder if aught quicker 
may be found to speed her way.” 


What is all this but the foreshadowing of 
new gains upon time and space? Mr. Cal- 


houn once remarked to us, while conversing 


upon the subject of electricity, that ‘the 
subjugation of electricity to the mechanical 
necessities of man would mark the last era in 
human civilization.” Theelements, air, water, 
and heat, had all been pressed into man’s 
service, and electricity alone remained. But 
electricity has begun its work; and if the 
convictions of the great statesman accord with 
destiny, then that era has commenced. If 
so, the signs of the times point to an era of 


length immeasurable, and the number of 


whose developments is legion. Such is the 
career of science, and its prospects. Part of 
man’s duty and destiny is to comprehend and 
know all that the Great Creator has put 
under his dominion, and he is yet hardly 
aroused to the task. The learning of the past 
is to that to come only as the penumbra to 
that volume of light which will irradiate the 
escutcheon and make effulgent the crown of 
immortal genius. l 
— 28 — 


Australia -a Land of Contraries—Electric Telegraph 
there. 


Tue “fifth quarter of the globe” (if we may 
use an Hibernicism in describing that queer 
country, which is sometimes called “the land 
of contraries”) is shortly to be added to the 
Telegraph world; as our friend McGowan is 
now near his destination, with all sorts of 
apparatus necessary for generating and shoot- 
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ing lightning over the proposed lines in Aus- 
tralia. It will be remembered that we men- 
tioned Mr. McGowan’s departure some months 
ago, with our best wishes for his success. He 
was particularly and well known to persons 
transacting basiness with the old Morse Line 
between New-York, Albany, and Buffalo, of 
which Mr. Fanton is President. ä 

The oddities of Australia, which he and his 
assistant telegrapher will soon have to enjoy 
or suffer, as the case may be, are amusingly 
hit off in a late English paper. There is not 
so much difference between England and the 
United States as to render the contrasts of 
Australia less remarkable in the eyes of an 
American than in those of an Englishman, 
(and by-the-bye, Mr. McGowan, though resi- 
dent long in America, is of Irish origin.) The 
“‘contrarieties” mentioned in the concluding 
passages of the following article will, we hope, 
induce McGowan and his associate to bear the 
oddities of Australia with “fortitude and re- 
signation.” The British writer says: 

If there be a land on the face of the earth 
which, to an Englishman’s eyes, must appear 
a land of contraries as compared with his own 
country, Australia is surely that land. It is 
our literal antipodes. When it is day with 
them, it is night with us; and when we are 
all hard at work, they are in the ‘arms of 
Murphy.’ When they have their longest day, 
we have our shortest; and when it is summer 
with them, it is winter with us. Their May- 
day is in autumn; and while our trees are 
budding, theirs are in the sere and yellow 
leaf. They begin to wear their summer foliage 
in October, and commence putting on top- 
coats and pea-jackets in June. Their Christ- 
mas is in summer; and when mosquitoes are 
flying about, and the sun’s heat is severe, the 
Yule-log, as may be easily imagined, is some- 
what superfluous; and to dance Sir Roger de 
Coverly at Christmas, with the thermometer 
standing at 95 degrees in the shade—think of 
that, shades of Christmas! Without clear 
frost, Christmas in England is nothing; but 
Christmas with mosquitoes and hot wines! 
snap-dragon in the dog-days! hot spiced claret 
in the height of summer! The climates, 
winds, and seasons, in Australia, are all re- 
versed. The north wind does not blow cold, 
as with us, but hot like the sirocco. The 
south wind— 

t The sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor,’ 
in Australia brings rain, sleet, and hail. The 
sun comes overhead in the north, and not in 
the south ; in the north are the tropics, in the 
south the polar regions. Australian poets 
have to reverse their tropes, and instead of 
singing of— 

‘Old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away,’ 
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they sing, in the language of an Australian 
bard— 3 


When hot December’s sultry breeze 
Scarce stirs a leaf on yonder trees!’ 


“ Soils, streams, vegetables and animals, 
are equally puzzling in Australia. The rich- 
est soils are often found on the tops of the 
hills. The valleys are cold, the hill-tops 
warm. Rivers flow from the neighborhood 
of the coasts into the interior, where they be- 
come lost. Trees do not shed their leaves, 
but only their bark; and the most of them 
in Australia afford no shade. The cherries 
grow with their stones outside. The birds 
don’t sing, the dogs don’t bark, the bees don’t 
sting, and the flowers don’t smell. The mòle 
(ornithoryncus) is a fish, and the kangaroo 
carries its young in a nest attached to its body. 
Australian swans are black, and Australian 
eagles are white. Cuckoos coo in the night, 
the owls hoot in the day, and the Australian 
jackass isa bird! But above all things, the 
people of Australia are not poor! that is, 
perhaps, the most crowning and satisfactory 
contrariety of all.” : 


——0@¢ 


International Telegraphing—Submarine Connec- 
tions between Britain and the Continent. 


Tue Submarine Telegraph between Great 
Britain and the European continent is invest- 
ed with a degree of interest far transcending 
the ordinary importance of Lightning lines 
of equal extent. It was the first, and is yet 
the only successful experiment in subaqueous 
Telegraphing for such a distance. And its 
successful results embolden many to believe 
in the practicability of Telegraphing between 
continents separated by thousands of miles of 
the Atlantic ocean—a stretch of imagination 
rather greater than will very soon be verified 
by “the wires.” . 

Even though a Submarine Telegraph should 
never be established on another or a longer 
line, this connection by lightning between 
two such countries as France and England— 
the people of which countries, for so many 
centuries, considered each other hereditary 
enemies—marks one of those great strides in 
human progress which will render the nine- 
teenth century memorable as a turning-point 
in history. 

The character of the event would alone jus- 
tify us in republishing an account of the es- 
tablishment of that submarine line, as a most 
interesting record of Telegraphic enterprise ; 
but the matter has a practical value with re- 
ference to its example in other projects for 
telegraphically connecting regions separated 
by water. 

The account furnished by the London jour- 
nals is as follows : 

“The long-promised experimental opera- 


tions for establishing a continuous telegraphic 
communication between Great Britain and the 
Continent, by means of wires sunk between 
Dover and Calais, were commenced on Tues- 
day at Dover. At one o'clock the steamer 
Goliah was ready to start across, with all the 
necessary apparatus on board, and a crew of 
about thirty men, consisting of pilots and 
sailors, superintended by Dr. Reid, of the 
House of Commons; Mr. C. J. Wollaston, 
C. E. ; Mr. J: Crampton, C. E. ; Mr. F. Edwards, 
and others. 

“ Between the paddle-wheels, in the centre 
of the vessel, was a gigantic, drum or wheel, 
nearly fifteen feet long and seven feet diam- 
eter, weighing seven tons, and fixed on a 
strong framework. Upon it was coiled up in 
careful, close convolutions, about thirty miles 
of telegraphic wire, one tenth of an inch in 
diameter, encased in a covering of gutta per- 
cha, the thickness of a little finger. The point 
proposed to be reached, Cape Grinez—the 
nearcst landmark to the English coast, and 
between Calais and Boulogne, is a distance of 
twenty-one miles, so that a surplus of nine 
miles of wire was held in reserve for the pur- 
pose of slackening. 

Captain Bullock, of her Majesty’s steamship 
Widgeon, caused the track of the navigation 
to be marked in as direct a route as possible 
by placing a series of pilot-buoys with flags 
on the route, besides being prepared to accom- 
pany the experimental cruise with his own 
vessel as a tender. The connecting wires were 
placed in readiness at the Government pier in 
the harbor, and likewise at the Cape, where 
they run up the face of the acclivity, which is 
one hundred and ninety-four feet above the 
sea-mark. 

“ The necessary batteries and manipulators 
were all on board, but as a gale and rolling sea 
unexpectedly sprung up, the operation was. 
adjourned until Wednesday morning. Some 
interesting experiments, however, were made 
upon a small scale to show the practicability 
of the plan. A mile of wire was paid out off 
the deck, from the pier to Shakspeare’s Cliff, 
and the sinking process was proved to be a 
practicable performance. A communication 
to the following effect was also sent through 
twenty-four miles of wire: ‘ Printed by elec- 
tric telegraph on board the Goliah steamboat.’ 

“ On Wednesday morning, at half. past ten, 
the experiment of sinking submarinely was 
practically commenced. The Goliah rode out 
to the Government pier, with her telegraphic 
tackle and apparatus on board, under a calm 
sea and sky and a favoring wind. The con- 
nection between the thirty miles of telegraphic 
wire was then made good to three hundred 
yards of the same wire enclosed in a leaden 
tube on shore, to prevent its being bruised by 
the shingle on the beach, and to enable the 
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experimenters, as they proceeded out to sea, 
to send communications on shore. 

“The vessel, being fairly under weigh, 
steamed out at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour into the open sea, in a direct track for 
Cape Grinez. The wire weighed five tons, 
and the cylinder two. The operation of pay- 
ing out the thirty miles of wire commenced 
on a signal to the sailors to “Go ahead with 
the wheel, and pay out the wire,” which was 
continuously streamed out over a roller at the 
stern of the vessel, the men at every sixteenth 
of amile being busily engaged in riveting on 
to the wire square leaden clamps, or weights 
of iron, fourteen to twenty-four pounds, and 
which had the effect of sinking the wire in 
the bottom of the sea, which, on the English 
coat, commences at a depth of thirty feet, and 
goes on at a depth varying from that to a 
huzdred and one hundred and eighty feet, 
which latter, or thirty fathoms, is any where 
the greatest depth. The whole of the casting 
ow and sinking was accomplished with great 
precision and success, owing to the favorable 
stite of the day. 

Various interesting salutations were kept up 
burly, during the process of submerging the 
vire, between the gentlemen on board and 
Messrs. J. and J. W. Brett, the original pro- 
moters of the enterprise. 

The only conjectured difficulties on the 

route were at a point in mid-channel called the 
Ridge, between which and another inequality 
called the Varne, both well known and dread- 
ed by navigators, there is a deep submarine 
valley, surrounded by shifting sands, the one 
being seventeen miles in length and the other 
twelve; and in their vortex, not unlike the 
voracious one of the Goodwin Sands, ships 
encounter danger, lose their anchors, and drift, 
and trolling nets of fishermen are frequently 
lost. Over this, however, the wire was suc- 
cessfully submerged below the reach, it is 
believed, of either ships’ anchors, sea animals, 
or fishing-nets. 

The remainder of the route, though rough- 
er on approaching the coast of France, was 
accomplished cleverly but slowly. A com- 
munication dated Cape Grinez, coast of France, 
half-past eight P. M., and received at Dover 
by submarine telegraph, was as follows: ‘The 
Goliah has just arrived in safety, and the com- 
plete connection of the under-water wire with 
that left at Dover this morning is being run 
up the face of the cliff; complimentary inter- 
changes are passing between France and Eng- 
land under the strait and through it for the 
first time.“ . 


Some of the readers of the American 
Telegraph Magazine may not be aware that 
the Messrs. Brett, who have thus and other- 
wise distinguished themselves for their enter- 


prise in establishing Telegraphic communica- 
tions on several routes in Europe, are or were 
agents for our American House Printing Tele- 
graph, which printing Telegraph is now used 
by them,with some variations that are said to 
be “improvements,” though it is difficult to 
imagine how any thing in the way of a Print- 
ing Telegraph can be an “ improvement” on 
the beautiful invention of our countryman, 
Professor House. 

Nota Bene.—“The direct transmission by 
the Electric Telegraph between Paris and 
London (the former communications being 
between Calais and Dover) commenced on the 
7th ult., (March,)” says an English paper, 
“when a singular circumstance occurred. A 
dispatch of forty words sent from Paris at 
nine, arrived in London at two minutes before 
nine. This is explained [quoth the English 
editor] by the difference between the clocks 
of Paris and London.” 

Brother Jonathan beats Johnny Bull all hol- 
low in Lightning Races, inasmuch as this is 
“a great country” in comparison with the 
small region between Paris and London. 
Saying nothing at present of what we mean 
to do when our Telegraph lines reach the 
Pacific, and when we may beat Old TIE him- 
self in a fair race by two or three hours, see 
what the poet Pierpont says about what has 
been already done between the Potomac. and 
the Mississippi, (and in this case, for a won- 
der, the poetry is not quite as wonderful as 
the simple fact,) in reference to the transmis- 
sion of Zachary Taylor’s Message over the 
O’Reilly Lines to St. Louis. Pierpont saith: 

“A hero chieftain, laying down his pen, 
Closes his eyes in Washington at ten; 
The lightning courier leaps along the line, 
And at St. Louis tells the tale at nine; 


Halting a thousand miles whence he departed, 
And getting there an hour before he started !” 


— 0 — 


Consolidation of Telegraph Lines, and the Benefits 
resulting therefrom. 

RECENT movements in various quarters and 
among interests hitherto antagonistic, indicate 
that the parties chiefly interested in Telegraph 
Lines are beginning to realize the benefit 
of consolidation, from the advantage which 
“ union” affords in promoting the public con- 
venience while enhancing the Telegraph pro- 
fits. Other movements are on foot, the par- 
ticulars of which we are not at present au- 
thorized to communicate, which will carry out 
this doctrine of consolidation to an extent that 
will enable the projectors to greatly promote 
the public convenience while largely bene- 
fiting all concerned in lines (now profitless 
and inefficient) through vast regions of the 
United States. 

The union of the Morse and Bain lines 
between New-York and Washington, New- 
York and Boston, and New-York and Buffalo, 
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is proving profitable to the stockholders; and 
the union, or rather alliance, between the two 
lines between Louisville and New-Orleans, 
(that built by Kendall & Co. with that built 
by O’Rielly,) is accommodating the public 
better than heretofore, while saving expenses 
and insuring reasonable profits to the Com- 
panies. 

One important point to be kept in view in 
all these unions and consolidations, is, that 
some benefit should be secured to the public 
by every arrangement. Sound policy dictates 
that the permanent interests of the Telegraph 
will not be promoted by increasing the price 
of transmitting dispatches, unless increased 
benefit is rendered in'the way of accuracy 
and certainty. If the business 1s done better 
than it has been, the public will have reason 
for congratulation. If not, the way will soon 
open for competing lines. 

Talking of profits, we observe that the 
stock of the Consolidated Railroad (a union of 
all the lines between Albany and Buffalo) com- 
mands large premiums—twenty per cent. or 
more. This is a large and rapid advance, and 
will doubtless be followed by still greater pre- 
miums. It indicates the effect produced on 
the minds of capitalists respecting these rail- 
road consolidations; and furnishes food for 
reflection to those contending parties in Tele- 
graph matters whose collisions hitherto have 
prevented all profits to themselves, while pre- 
venting the Telegraph from attaining that effi- 
ciency which will ultimately render “the 
Lightning” a very different “institution” from 
what it has thus far proved on the best-con- 
ducted lines. 


— 1 — 


New-York and New- England Union Telegraph 
Company. . 

Since the union of Companies now known 
under this title, the business is transacted in 
a manner more satisfactory to the public than 
formerly, while the results yield liberal re- 
muneration to the stockholders. . 

The monthly reports of the officers of the 
United Company are furnished us, and we 
wish that all Telegraph Companies had their 
affairs presented regularly in a form so clear 
and intelligible. 

Of the capacity of Mr. Swan, the Superin- 
tendent, for the active duties in working the 
lines, and for that integrity of character which 
forms the first qualification for such a respon- 
sible office, we spoke with freedom in con- 
nection with his appointment; and we take 
pleasure in saying that the United Company 
consults its own interest in sustaining an 
officer so well qualified to execute faithfully 
all the duties imposed on him by the Board of 
Directors and their worthy President, Henry 
M. Schieffelin, Esq. 


In one of the latest monthly reports, we 
find the following statement of the condition 
and arrangement of the seven lines or wires 
employed in transacting the business of this 
Company. We hope to see similar returns, 
equally exact, from other Telegraph Lines: 


SPECIAL REPORT. 


To the President and Directors of the New- 
York and New-England Union Telegraph 
Company : 


In obedience to the resolution instructing the 
Superintendent to prepare and preseit to 
the next regular monthly meeting of the Di- 
rectors a statement of the number of mils of 
line owned by this Company, including doth 
main and side lines, and also the distance be- 
tween each station,” the undersigned wald 
respectfully submit the following report: 


The Company own five wires between New- 
York and Boston, which are placed on differmt 
sets of poles, following different routes; ago 
one wire from Worcester to Providence aid 
New-Bedford, recently purchased from tle 
Rhode Island Magnetic Telegraph Company. 
The whole may be classified and arranged a 
follows: Numbers One, Two, and Three, arı 
what have heretofore been known as the Morse 
wires. They are on one set of poles from 
New-York to Meriden, a distance of ninety-four 
miles. At Meriden, Number Three leaves the 
New-Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Rail- 
road, and follows along the turnpike to Middle- 
town, New-London and Norwich; and thence 
by the line of railroad to Worcester. Num- 
bers One and Two continue to follow the rail- 
road from Meriden to Enfield, a distance of 
thirty-four miles. At Enfield Number One 
leaves the railroad, and takes the turnpike 
to Clappville, a distance of forty-five miles. At 
Clappville, nine miles west of Worcester, Num- 
bers One and Two come together, Number 
Two having kept the line of railroad from 
Enfield. At Worcester, Number Three unites 
with One and Two, and all follow the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad from this point into 
Boston. 


Numbers Four and Five are the Bain wires, 
and are both on one set of poles from New-York 
ta Boston. Their route is from New-York along 
the turnpike to Stamford, Norwalk, Bridge- 
port, New-Haven, Middletown, Norwich, and 
Providence, at which point they strike and 
follow the Boston and Providence Railroad into 
Boston. Number Six is the wire from W orcester 
to Providence and New-Bedford, having a 
branch fourteen miles in length, from Provi- 
dence to Bristol,, which wire has not been 
worked for some time past, and has therefore 
fallen into dilapidation. 
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The following are the different stations, and 
the distances between each, commencing at 
New-York : 


New-York to Stamford, 36 miles, 5 wires. 
a oe 


Stamford to Norwalk, 8 
Norwalk to Bridgeport, 14 “ 6 «“ 
Bridgeport to New-Haven, 18 “ 5 „ 
New-Haven to Meriden, 18 „ 3 
Meriden to Hartford, 18 2 
Hartford to Springfield, 26 “ 2 & 
Springfield to Worcester, 54 “ 1 <“ 
Worcester to Boston, 44 “ 3 „ 
New-Haven to Middletown, 286 2 «“ 
Middletown to Norwich, 33 2 & 
Norwich to Providence, 45 “ 2 „ 
Providence to Boston, 43 „ 2 *. 
Meriden to Middletown, 10 “ 1 “ 
Middletown to New-London,38 “ 1 <“ 
New-London to Norwich, 15 “ 1 
Norwich to Worcester, 59 1 
Enfield to Clappville, 45 * 
Worcester to Woonsocket, 27 
Woonsocket to Pawtucket, 12 1 „ 
„ Pawtucket to Providence, 44 1 “ 
Providence to Taunton, 24 “ 1 
Taunton to Fall River, 18 “ 1 „ 
Fall River to New- Bedford, 14 1 “ 
Providence to Bristol, l4 “ 1 “ 
Whole number miles of pole - - 663 
(13 sc 6 66 wire 5 8 á i 1281 
60 „ offlce - - = - 18 

Length of Number One wire 226 
6 6 e Two ‘* z S ee - 236 
c cc et Three“ sw e 260 
“o („„ „% Pour %& =- 223 
tc cc ce Five = 22 


gh os 3 
Six, or Rhode Island Line, 113 
G. SWAN, Superintendent. 


— e 20 


Cleveland and Cincinnati Telegraph Company 
known as Wade's Line. 

THE annual meeting, at which new officers 
were elected, was held at Columbus on the 26th 
and 27th January, and-the proceedings and re- 
ports are now in pamphlet form before us. Ezra 
CornELt presided at the stockholders’ meeting, 
and the former President of the Company, 
J. H. Wane, was reélected. The Treasurer 
is H. M. Hubbard, of Columbus; and the Se- 
cretary is John M. White, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
The other members of the Board of Directors 
are: John J. Speed, Jr., of Detroit; Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithaca, N. Y.: A. P. Prichard, of 
Granville; He B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon ; 
W. B. Hubbard, W. A. Platt, and Wm. Den- 
nison, Jr., of Columbus. i 

The following report exhibits the condition 
of the Company : 

“At our last meeting, in July, there was 
shown to be on hand, at the different offices, 
$2430 94, and in my hands, $256 96. Total 
on hand, $2687 90—of which amount $1876 
95 stood charged to the St. Louis line, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Since that time, there has been 
received for messages, - - 
From other sources, 


6 ct 66 


$16,314 17 
853 53 


Total for the six months ending 
January 5, 1853, - - $17,167 70 


During that time there has been paid to 
other lines, for forwarding business, $4,686 
17; and paid out for working the line, repair- 
ing, rebuilding, &c., $12,302 68. Inthisamount 
is included $190 84 paid for taxes; $100 paid 
to the Mansfield and Sandusky line, as their 
proportion of the nett earnings of the whole, 
and about $1,200 for rebuilding the line; leav- 
ing a balance on hand at the different offices, 
January ist, 1853, of $2,287 68; and in my 
hands, $579 12. 

Total on hand, January tst, 1853, $2,866 
80, of which $1,719 90 still stands charged to 
the St. Louis line, for doing their business at 
Cincinnati. f 

This shows the nett earnings of the line for 
the last six months, over and above what has 
been paid for ordinary repairs, to have been 
about $1,400 ; and over and above all expend- 
itures, including the amount paid for rebuild- 
ing, &c., $178 90. 

The amount against the St. Louis line in- 
creased from the time of our last meeting, till 
within the last two months. In that time it 
has diminished from ‘$2,178 39, to $1,719 90, 
up to January 1, 1853. And as the St. Louis. 
line is now doing (in addition to their former 
business) the business going west of Cincin- 
nati, for the “ House line,” the balance against 
them will probably continue to decrease in 
about the same proportion, till paid, after which 
the balance will probably be in their favor. 

Our expenses for repairs have been heavier 
during the last six months than ever before, 
which expense must continue to increase till 
portions of our old line are rebuilt. 

Since our last meeting we have rebuilt six- 
teen miles with new poles, and set from 600 
to 700 new poles along the remainder of the 
line, where they were most needed. 

In this manner, to set a few posts in a place, 
and then not till they have failed, (and per- 
haps subjected our business to delay,) it costs 
more than to start a suitable gang of men, and 
have them renew, to the best advantage they 
can, and in the most substantial manner pos- 
sible, every thing that needs it. 

This last course I think the most economical, 
and would therefore recommend it, as fast as 
our surplus funds will admit of it, taking care 
not to get the Company in debt. At Cincin- 
nati I have purchased three hundred black 
locust posts, for which we pay one dollar 
each at the landing, and intend setting them 
as soon as the weather is favorable; and for 
that part of the line in and near the city, on 
account of the expense of repairing and re- 
building, as well as the damage we are liable 
to by the line getting down, they are doubt- 
less the cheapest and best posts we can get. 
But in view of the first cost and expense of 
drawing them, (being very heavy,) I do not 
think it policy to use them on other portions 
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of the line. Having learned by experience 
and observation the relative value of such 
timber as we can get in the vicinity of the 
line, we can build a very good line, and one 
on which the expense for repairs will be light 
for a long time, with such timber as we can 
get on the route. 

For the north part of the line, where timber 
is the poorest, and where good timber could 
not be had when the first line was built, we 
can now transport them by railroad, and re- 
build with tamarac posts, which are doubtless 
the best, except locust and cedar, that can 
be procured. J. H. Wane, Sup’t. 


— 0 — 
‘Cincinnati and St. Louis Telegraph, Wade Line 
Crossings of the Mississippi, &c. 


TERRE Haute, February 4, 1853. 
_ DONALD Mann, Esq., Ed. Telegraph Magazine: 


Dear Sm:—Being at Cincinnati a short 
time since, I met with a number of your Tele- 
graph Magazine, with which I was much 
pleased, and hope you may meet with such 
encouragement that it will prowe as profitable 


to yourself as I think it will be to the public. 


It strikes me as just the thing that Telegraph- 
ers have long needed. Please send me the 
back numbers, as I wish to be posted ‘up as 
far as possible. 

I am at present superintendent of a line from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, which is doing a very 
good business, with a fair prospect of an in- 
crease. I heard of you at Indianapolis, and 
hoped to make your acquaintance, but was 
prevented. 

By the way, I saw in your Magazine a state- 
ment that a new plan for crossing rivers with 
Telegraph wires had been lately invented in 
Kurope, which was, to cover the gutta percha 
with iron wires running laterally instead of 
spirally. Now, I beg leave to say that this 
plan is not new, nor was it invented by Johnny 
Bull. We have been using one over a year in 

crossing the Mississippi river, made and put 
down by myself, which has proved entirely 
successful so far. I think it was the first of 
the kind ever made, and, with a slight im- 
provement, would be the best. 

This crossing has worked at all times with, 
out the least interruption, while five or six 
crossings of much greater cost have been 
swept away by the drift and other resisting 
forces. I am not disposed to be vain of my own 
achievements, but feel bound to claim this 
invention (if not for myself) for my country. 

With my best wishes and highest hopes for 
the success of your noble enterprise, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, A. WADE, 
Supt. Cinn, and St. Louis Telegraph. 
he line above mentioned is known 
as the Wade Line,” of which J. H. Wane, 
Esq., of Columbus, Ohio, is President.’ It is 


prudently managed by men interested in its 
success, and is improving in business that 
begins to yield a fair return, even in the midst 
of powesful competition. 


— 22. — 


General Safety of Telegraph Offices from Lightning 
A Flash on the House Printing Telegraph. 


Tun general exception of Telegraph offices 
from injury by lightning—an exemption so 
general that any damages may be mentioned 
as rare exceptions to the rule—furnishes an in- 
teresting practical refutation of the fears which 
some landlords and fnsurance companies ex- 
pressed in the “early days” of Electric Tele- 
graphing—in the “remote antiquity” of seven 
or eight years ago. 

We aim to collect all facts on this as well 
as other points in Telegraphic history, and 
now annex an account of the phenomena at- 
tending the last battle between natural light- 
ning and the manufactured article,” which 
occurred not long ago in the House Printing 
Telegraph office in Philadelphia, as described 
by the North American of that city : 

“ Yesterday afternoon, during the heavy 
storm of rain, which was accompanied by 
several vivid flashes of lightning, the electric 
fluid produced quite an exciting effect in the 
office of House’s Telegraph line. 

“The shock was sensibly felt by several 
persons in the rooms of the building, but - 
more so by Mr. Alexander, one of the opera- 
tors in the office, who was standing near the 
instrument, but was not operating at the time, 
having a few moments previously broken the 
circuit, as is usual during the prevalence of a 
heavy thunder-storm. He experienced the 
shock severely upon one side of his body, 
which for an instant paralyzed him, followed 
by nausea, dizziness, buzzing in the head, and 
a sensation as if air was escaping from his 
ears. 

“The instrument was damaged; and the 
wire upon the helix forming the magnet was 
found to have been burned and melted to a 
considerable extent. 

„The fluid, it appears, passed along the 
connecting wires from the instrument to the 
battery in the fifth story of the building, where 
an explosion took place, with a report. 

“At the time the fluid struck the instru- 
ment there was also a report, quite as loud as 
that produced by the discharge of a pistol. 

„The wire upon the helix is said to be 
about three miles in length; and from the 
extent of damage done to it, the replacing of 
it was a considerable piece of work. 

“ The accident to the apparatus is attributed 
to the supposed immediate contact of the elec- 
tric fluid with the wires of the lines, some five 
or six miles distant from the office. 

„We are glad to know that no serious per- 
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sonal harm resulted to any of the individuals 
in the building.” 


Comparative Liability of Steamers and Sail-vessels 
to Injury by Lightning. 

Wao ever heard of a steamboat injured by 
lightning? Ifany one of our correspondents 
can remember any event of the kind, let him 
give us the facts as a contribution to the 
chapter of electric ‘“‘accidents by flood and 
field.” 

Ships and other sail-craft experience some 
awful admonitions of the necessity of protec- 
tion from lightning, admonitions which too 
many of their owners and captains, like the 
landlords of too many edifices on shore, ne- 
glect until it is too late. A recent case, 
reported in the London Times, presents an 
awful picture: On Saturday, intelligence was 
received at Lloyd’s of the total destruction of 
the ship Maise, of Queenstown, Pearson mas- 
ter, by lightning, on the 8d of August last, 
when off the island of Malta. The ship, being 
on her passage from Ibrail to Queenstown, 
was overtaken by a violent thunder-storm. 
At half-past ten P. M., the vessel was struck 
by lightning, which passed down her main- 
mast, and striking the hull, separated it in 
two, fore and aft. The ship instantly went 
down, with the crew, fourteen in number, 
‘and two passengers. Captain Pearson, on 
rising, caught a floating spar from the wreck, 
on which he continued to buoy himself up ; 
and for seventcen hours afterwards he kept 
himself above water, when he was happily 
descried by a Maltese coasting-vessel, and 
landed at Queenstown, Ireland, the whole of 
the crew and passengers haying perished.” 


— 


Professor Page's Opinions on the Dignity of Patents. 
Ir is to be taken for granted that the vari- 
ous organizations adopted by the governments 
of enlightened nations for the encouragnment 
of the useful arts by protection for limited 
times, are invested with enough of official 
and real dignity, to remove even from the 
most squeamish all scruples, hesitation or deli- 
cacy in seeking that protection which the 
government wisely and generously proffers. 
Philosophers are among our greatest bene- 
factors, but their gifts to the world are espe- 
cially grateful, when they present to us some 
really useful application of their original dis- 
coveries. Sir Humphrey Davy is more re- 
membered for his safety lamp than for all his 
splendid efforts and achievements in the field 
of discovery. Franklin’s fame is so identified 
with the lightning-rod, that the mention of his 
name rarely fails to recall this wonderful in- 
vention and the discovery which led to it. 
Discovery and invention are sometimes 


tiplied discoveries, and 


used as synonymous terms, but in their 
patentable relations they are distinct. The 
mere discovery of a fact, truth, or principle, 
independent of practical application or inven- 
tion, is not the subject of letters-patent, for the 
reason that it involves nothing to protect by 
letters-patent. The discovery by Oersted of 
the connection between magnetism and elec- 
tricity, affords a good illustration of this posi- 
tion. That signal discovery has brought in 
its train a bright array of inventions and stu- 
pendous results, but of itsélf it presented 
nothing tangible as property or a source of 
pecuniary profit, being a discovery of a fact, 
truth, principle, or relation, for which we may 
say, metaphorically, he “took out a patent” 
for all time to come, and which none can evade 
or infringe. There are however some tangi- 
ble inventions, the reward of which is honor 
alone. Newton’s theory of gravitation is as. 
purely an invéntion as the printing-press or 
the steam-engine; and many others might be 
cited of a similar character. We must, in con- 
nection with this subject, adyert to certain 
opinions recently advanced by some eminent 
men of science in this country, which, if not 
properly explained or controverted, might 
exert an unfortunate influence upon a parti- | 
cular class of inventors, and operate to the 
prejudice of our patent system. In the suit 
of French vs. Rogers, for infringement upon 
Morse’s telegraph, Prof. Henry in his testi- 
mony says as follows: “I left to others what 
I considered ima scientific point of view of 
subordinate importance, the application of my 
discoveries to useful purposes in the arts.” 
“Besides this, I partook of the feeling com- 
mon to men of science, which disinclines them 
to secure to themselves the advantage of their 
discoveries by a patent.” Prof. Henry does 
not mean to discourage or throw discredit 
upon patents, and we wish merely, for the 
sake of our own great cause, to show that he 
was in error in assuming that the feeling 
which actuated himself was “ common to men 
of science.” To dedicate to the world an in- 
vention of magnitude, or one fraught with 
promise of emolument immediate or remote, 
is truly a praiseworthy and self-sacrificing act, 
but such acts are, to the best of our know- 
ledge, among the rarest of philosophers’ 
doings, and in fact would in most cases defeat 
their own intentions; for experience has shown 
that the securing a valuable invention by 
letters-patent, is the surest guarantee of its 
early introduction and public benefit. In 
support of our views, we cite the distinguished 
Liebig, who has taken out a patent for a manure 
of his own invention; Sir David Brewster, 
preéminent for his physical researches, mul- 
inventive genius, 
whose name appears often upon the patent 
roll; Wheatstone, a prince among practical 
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hilosophers, abounding in patents; Bramah, 
W tt, Barlow, Stephenson, Lardner, and many 
others of distinction, as bright examples 
among foreign patentees; and in our own 
country, among the many patentees, we notice 
Prof. Hare, Prof.. Locke, Prof. Maury, Prof. 
Horsford, Prof. Olmsted, Prof. Renwick, 
Prof. Johnson, Prof. Espy, &c., &c. With the 
eountenance of such distinguished men, surely 
we need no reinforcement. The only case of 
open hostility to patents from the scientific 
profession in this country, that has come to 
our knowledge, is one which we cannot pass 
over in silence. We regret it extremely for 
the sake of the cause, and while we believe 
it will not be responded to by our scien- 
tific brethren, we trust that Dr. Jackson will 
not always be in such bad humor with pa- 
tentees as exhibited in his address last year 
before the American Institute of New-York. 
We entertain high personal and professional 
respect for Dr. Jackson, but should deem it 
recreant to our cause if we passed his tirade 
upon patentees without comment. We are 
at a loss to account for his sallies on that occa- 
sion upon all who sought to protect themselves 
by letters-patent. Dr. Jackson is himself a 
patentee, but we are to infer that he zgnores 
his patent for the use of ether in surgical 
operations, as he contests priority of discovery 
with Dr. Morton, his partner in the patent. 
We cannot now stop to argue with him the 
propriety of patenting inventions and disco- 
veries in science and art, nor need we, after 
the array of scientific patentees which we have 
cited in support of an institution held in such 
high estimation by the governments of all 
enlightened nations ; nor need we at the pres- 
ent day attempt to trace how far the pros- 
perity of our country, in all its great industrial 
relations, is due to the ingenuity of inventors, 
and the Patent Institution: 


—  - 


Discoveries and Improvements in Connection with 
| Electricity. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer lately mentioned a matter which 
will interest the community in various ways, 
in reference to the applications of Electricity. 
If what is stated be fully verified by practical 
results in the case referred to, the discovery 
will indeed be largely valuable, as it is theo- 
retically beautiful. | 

In connection with the subject of illuminating 
cities and towns by Electricity, the writer for 
the Intelligencer says: 

“Science, particularly electrical science, 
seems to be making fresh triumphs every day. 
We have now to record a new application of 
electricity by Dr. Joseph Watson, which is 
exhibiting in the neighborhood of Wands- 
worth. The great feature of the invention is, 


that the materials consumed in the production 
of electrical light are employed for a profitable 
purpose, independent of the illumination, and 
more than remunerating the entire expense ; 
so that the light, which is rendered constant 
and brilliant, is produced for nothing. Thus, 
while the light is being produced by galvanic 
action, materials are introduced into the bat- 
tery by which pigments of the finest quality 
are obtained; these are so valuable, that they 
considerably exceed the entire cost of the 
operation. Dr. Watson thus speaks of his 
invention in a pamphlet not yet published: 

“ ‘Our battery we have termed the chromatic 
battery, and its produce is colors. It may 
seem difficult to imagine how any number of 
galvanic arrangements can be made to yield 
a great variety of colors; but when it is re- 
membered that the real number of natural 
colors is small, and that a difference of tint 
and shade imparts to each separate product a 
distinct commercial existence as a color, we 
may then be believed when we say, that by 
the use of not more than five substances in- 
troduced into our batteries, we are able to 
produce no less than one hundred valuable 
pigments, exceeding in value, by a great per 
centage, the original value of the article con- 
tributing towards their production. Our mode 
of producing these colors consists, not in any 
subsgquent mixing of the products resulting 
from the working of our batteries, but is the 
result of the actual development of the elec- 
tricity in the battery.’ 

“The exact process cannot be made in- 
telligible by a short extract from the pam- 
phlet, but the discovery is allowed to be the 
most valuable, and its perfect accomplishment 
undoubted.” 

Germane to the foregoing remarks about 
electric illumination, is a paragraph which 
we find among the items of the Neu- Tork 
Daily Times, to the effect that “an Electric 
Lamp has been put in operation in England 
by Dr. Watson and Mr. Prosser. The illumi- 
nating power of a single electric light, as tested 
by the photometer, is equal to that produced 
by W gas-burners, while the cost of its pro- 
duction is one twenty-fifth less than that of 
common gas. The durrent proceeding from a 
battery is never the same for any length of 
time together, and, therefore, if the electrodes 
or points whence the light emanates—were 
not made to approximate and recede to suit 
its varying strength, the light could not be 
maintained.” 


— 466% — 
Atmospheric (Subterranean) Telegraph, vs, the 
Underground Railroad.” 
As chroniclers of every thing Telegraphic, 


whether “in air, earth or water,” we might 
subject ourselves to a charge of undue partiality 
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to the Lightning lines, were we to overlook the 
projected Atmospheric Telegraph,” by which a 
man's trunk as well as his letters ean be trans- 
mitted almost in a twinkling between New-York 
and Boston, and other places hundreds of miles 
apart. This new Telegraph (which, though 
atmospheric in principle, is “subterranean” 
in locality) will, when completed, furnish 
decided relief to the Electric Telegraphs, 
which have not yet been able (such is the 
pressure of other business”) to furnish trans- 
portation for passengers and baggage along 
their wires. Were one of these “Atmospheric 
Telegraphs” in operation any where near 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, it would doubtless 
prove a powerful competitor with the Under- 
ground Railroad” in facilitating the flight of 
“ colored gemmen” on their way to Canada. 

But, seeing what novelties the times are 
producing, and seeing around us the accom- 
plishment of many things which were not 
long ago deemed utterly visionary, we do not 
mean to be understood as contesting the possi- 
bility, or even the probability, of successful 
results in the projected Atmospheric Tele- 
graph”—about which we find the following 
_ particulars in the Boston Advertiser of April 
(not the 1st, but) the 16th: 


“We had an opportunity yesterday of exam- 
ining, at No. 24 Merchants’ Exchange, Mr. I. 
S. Richardson’s ingenious invention called the 
‘Atmospheric Telegraph,’ by which letters 
and parcels can be transported considerable 
distances with almost incredible velocity, ren- 
dering it practically nearly equal in speed to 
the Magnetic Telegraph, over which it has 
many advantages in other respects. The ap- 
paratus consists of a tube connecting the places 
between which communication is to be main- 
tained, in which a sort of piston called “the 
plunger” is fitted, with a loose leather packing. 
The matter to be sent is enclosed in a b 
attached behind this plunger. Its propulsion 
is secured by the pressure of the atmosphere 
of ordinary density behind it, that in front 
being rarefied by means of an air-pump, pro- 
ducing a partial vacuum. This propelling 
power is so great as to produce apparently 
instantaneous motion of the plunger with its 
load from one end to the other of the model 
tube on exhibition, which is about 30 feet long 
and 13 inches in diameter; indeed, the plunger 
issues forth with so much force when confined, 
as to knock down violently a heavy billet of 
wood placed opposite the end of the tube, if it 
is left open. ‘The speed is estimated at about 
one thousand miles in an hour. 

“The apparatus is so arranged that there 
can be intermediate stations upon the line, at 
which the progress of the ‘plunger’ can be 
arrested, or, if preferred, it can pass directly 
through to the terminus. 


“The mechanical difficulties in the plan 
which readily suggest themselves have been 
ingeniously and apparently effectually obvi- 
ated by Mr. Richardson. The inconvenience 
of the sudden shock occasioned by the arrival 
of the ‘plunger’ at the end of its journey is 
avoided by an arrangement by which a por- 
tion of the air in front of it is compressed and 
allowed to escape but gradually, forming a 
sort of cushion to ease the jolt. The retard- 
ing effect of the friction caused by the motion 
of the large column of air which necessarily 
follows the plunger in the tube, is prevented 
by the occasignal recurrence of valves in the 
tube connecting with the atmosphere to be 
opened by the plunger as it passes. The 
friction of the plunger itgelf is reduced to a 
very low point by the manner in which its 
packing is constructed. i 


“We are informed that the apparatus has 
met with the approval of several gentlemen 
competent to form a sound opinion, who have 
examined it. 


“The patent-right for the machine is owned 
by the Atmospheric Telegraph Company, of 
which Mr. Richardson is agent. It it proposed 
to open the subscription books of a company 
under the name of the New-York and Boston 
Dispatch Company,’ to construct a line be- 
tween this city and New-York. The tube of 
this line, it is proposed, shall be two feet in 
diameter. The cost of laying it down is es- 
timated at $2000 per mile. There will be 
supply valves as often as once in twenty-five 
miles, and intermediate stations at suitable 
points; for instance, at Worcester, Spring- 
field, &c. There will be air-pumps at all the 
stations. Hourly mails may be made up and 
dispatched, a part of them at fixed hours, stop- 
ping at the stations, and the others proceeding 
throughout direct: It is expected that letters 
and parcels from New-York would be deliv- 
ered in Boston in less than half an hour. A 
company able to carry mail matter at this rate 
of speed would be powerful competitors as 
contractors for performing the mail service. 
If a sufficient amount of matter is présented, 
it is claimed that the actual cost of trans- 
portation is not more than half that of any 
other method, while it is twenty times as fast. 
This line need not be straight, but can be 
curved so as to follow the face of the ground, 
or underline the channels of rivers. f 


“Tt will be observed that this invention 
bears some resemblance to the ‘Atmospheric 
Railway’ so much talked of at one time, but 
that it avoids the objectionable features of 
that scheme, as the tube is closed throughout. 
It is worthy the attention of business men. 
Weare informed that Mr. Richardson has had 
in successful operation a line of 3- inch tube 
a mile in length.” 
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Patent Extensions. 


Tux following article will be found interest- 
ing. Telegraphs, planing machines, and India- 
rubber, have been more prolific of law-suits 
than have inventions touching any other de- 
scription of substances, processes or ma- 
chinery : 

THE INDIA-RUBBER CASE AGAIN—EXTENSION 
THE PATENT. 


On the 24th day of February, 1839, Na- 
thaniel Hayward, of Woburn, Mass., secured 
a patent for vulcanizing India-rugber by means 
of sulphur, which patent was assigned to 
Charles Goodyear—a man of a shrewd and fu- 
ture-grasping mind. Some idea of the impor- 
tance of this improvement may be formed from 
the fact that it has been a subject of continual 
litigation for a number of years; yea, almost 
since the day the patent was issued. Itis the 
real vulcanizing substance now. used in the 
manufacture of India-rubber fabrics of every 
description. The claim is in these words, 
“the combining of sulphur with gum elastic, 
whether in solution or in substance, either by 
mixing with the digested India-rubber, knead- 
ing it, or sprinkling it on the surface of sheets 
and pressing it in.” 

The conspicuous litigants have been Good- 
year versus Horace H. Day. Daniel Webster 
distinguished himself not many months before 
he departed from this earth, on the side of the 
complainant, before Judge Grier, at Trenton, 
N. J. That was a famous court scene; there 
were Webster and Choate, of Massachusetts, 
engaged in legal conflict with eye to eye and 
foot to foot opposed.” The fame of such legal 
champions brought together a crowd of ad- 
miring and wondering listeners, who “ne'er 


OF 


shall look upon the like again.” The result of 


that hearing—it was not a trial at law—tre- 
sulted in victory to the side on which the 
great deceased lawyer and statesman had de- 
voted his talents and learning, and the result 
was an injunction to restrain H. H. Day from 
infringing on Goodyear’s patent. 

As the patent of Hayward expires on the 
24th—Thursday next weck—it was not to be 
expected that the proprietors of this patent 
would! calmly suffer it to become public prop- 
erty without an effort to get an extension 
for seven years. Indeed, we have heard it 
stated, that the great amount of law business 
connected with this patent during the past 
few years was all a well arranged contempla- 
ted matter, in order to present a great bill of 
losses to prove that the inventor, in his agents, 
had not received sufficient compensation for 
benefits conferred upon community by the in- 
vention. Be that as it may—we cannot cre- 
dit such stories—the extension was prayed 
for, and the case has been heard before the 
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Commissioner of Patents. It was the most 
extraordinary hearing for an extension of a 
patent that has ever been brought to our no- 
tice. It continued for eight or nine days, we 
believe, from the 1st inst., before the Commis- 
sioner, afid eminent counsel, three or four on 
each side, were employed by those interested 
in the patent and those opposed to it. This 
is the first time that such a mighty quantity 
of speech-making has been presented to a 
Commissioner of Patents; it shows us some- 
thing of the value of the invention. But it is 
only a few weeks since that all the circulars 
issued from the Patent Office contained these 
words in reference to the extension of patents, 
“all arguments must be submitted in writing.” 
That rule has been departed from, and we are 
afraid that it may lead to an increase of 
expenses to inventors by opening up a new 
field for lawyers’ fees. It appears, however, 
that the law, Sec. 18, Act 1836, contemplated 
that argument—real argument—should be al- 
lowed, but it makes provision only for those 
opposed to the extension. It says, Any per- 
son may appear and show cause why said ex- 
tension should not be granted,” but makes 
mention of the applicant furnishing his petition, 
proofs, and statements in writing only. It 
appears to us that no provision is made in the 
Patent Laws for such an exhibition of speak- 
ing and oratory as has lately taken place be- 
fore the Commissioner of Patents in reference 
to the extension of this patent. The law is 
plain that the Commissioner shall hear and 
decide upon evidence produced, both for and 
against the extension of the patent, but this, 
in our opinion, has reference only to state- 
ments of facts, not speeches; but at the same 
time, it certainly means oral statements; we 
think there can be no doubt of this, and the 
present Commissioner has the same right to 
say how they shall be made, as the previous 
one to say, they shall only be in writing.“ 
The public, however, should have full infor- 
mation about such things; we are only afraid, 
as we said before, that this new mode of hear- 
ing arguments will lead to a great evil in 
entailing unnecessary expenses upon invent- 
ors. 

The great question discussed before the , 
Commissioner was whether he had or had not 
a right to extend the patent to an assignee. 
Those opposed to the extension contended 
that he had no such right, and the applicants 
contended he had. The law by strict con- 
struction says, and means no more and no less 
than that the patent is to be extended to the 
patentee only. There is not a word in sec- 
tion 18, Act 1836, about an assignee, and that 
is the only authority the Commissioner has 
for his rule and guide. 

In England it is not uncommon to extend a 


patent to an assignee in conjunction with a 
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patentee, but not otherwise, so far as we are 
informed. It appears to us, however, that an 
assignee may often suffer injustice from in- 
fringers, without recompense by our laws, 
which grant a man a patent, but do not pro- 
vide for its enforcement. In England the At- 
torney General always appears for the patent 
plaintiff in the Court of Exchequer, but this is 
not the case in our patent trials. It is a hard 
thing for a man to purchase a patent and then 
have to pay high fees to counsel to bring a 
case of infringement before the courts of the 
government which has granted it, whose title 
deeds have been infringed. Our inventors, 
we believe, would rather pay $60, or more, 
for a patent fee, if the United States District 
Attorneys were by law compelled to pursue 
infringers. The District Attorneys might get 
$1,000 per year additional salary from the pa- 
tent fund, for the peformance of extra labor. 
As it regards the extension of a patent to as- 
signees, however, it appears to us that Con- 
gress alone can do this, as no provision is 
made for an extension to such persons by our 
Patent Laws. Scientiſic American. 


— 2 


New-York, Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph. Let- 
ter from the Superintendent, &c. 


THE recent union of interests between the 
old Morse lines above-named, (of which Theo- 
dore S. Fanton has been President since its 
foundation,) and the Bain or O’Rielly Line 
along the same route between New-York 
and Buffalo, has been already mentioned in 


this Magazine; and we may now add, that 


the united lines are working with admirable 
Promptness. (It was reported that the House 
Printing Line, on the same route, was also to 
be “annexed” to the above-mentioned union; 
but the House folks yet continue operations 
“on their own hook.”) 

Unions of companies are desirable when the 
public interest, as well as the interests of the 
stockholders, can be consulted and promoted; 
but it must be steadily borne in mind that, in 
an enterprise so essentially “public” as the 
Telegraph, the PUBLIC INTEREST must be con- 
sidered quite as carefully as that of the owners 
of the lines. We are confident that the union 

of the New-York and Buffalo will be product- 

ive of public utility, as well as of pecuniary 
advantage to the stockholders; and we need 
scarcely warn the officers who manage the 
united lines, that the public will expect from 
the union even greater facilities than the 
lines separately could afford. We will be glad 
to chronicle any improvements (for improve- 
ae may be made even) on this well-managed 

ine, 

In this connection, we may be excused for 
introducing a letter from the present Super- 
intendent of the united lines above mentioned, 


Oris E. Woop, Esq.; in which we recognize 
with satisfaction the prevalence of a friendly 
spirit such as Mr. President FAN rox took early 
occasion to evince towards the object and- 
character of this Magazine. 

Office New-York, Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph Co. 

Utica, December 8th, 1852. 
Mr. D. MANN: 

My Dear Sir :—Business engagements have 
unavoidably delayed an acknowledgment of 
the receipt, some weeks since, of a copy of 
the American Telegraph Magazine.” s=. ; 

So universally has the Telegraph become 
extended throughout the United States and 
Canada, as well as throughout the world, that 
the want of some work devoted especially to 
the objects for which the Telegraph Maga- 
zine” is intended, has become generally felt. 

I need not say that the reputation and 
ability of the editor of the work just placed 
before the public—he being well and favorably 
known to “the FRATERNITY” and the public, 
as having been connected with all depart- 
ments of the business—bespeak for it entire 
success. 

Permit me to say that, while the work 
needs no other commendation than that found 
upon its pages, it gives us pleasure to recom- 
mend it to the patronage of every person in 
any way connected with the Telegraph busi- 
ness. 

With assurances of high consideration, 

I am, your obedient servant, | 
Otis E. Woon. 


— e @e 


Novel Experiment in Telegraphing.” 

ALTnovdn the matter is less novel“ than 
is supposed by our friends of the Rochester 
Daily Advertiser, the fact set forth in the 
following paragraph from that journal will 
not be without interest for many readers: 

“We learn from Mr. Allen, the Morse 
operator here, that an experiment of a novel 
character was tried on the Morse Line of 
Telegraph. The ground wires at New-York 
and Buffalo were taken out, and a metallic 
circuit substituted: that is, the circuit was 
formed by the upper and lower wires of the 
line, thus making a continuous line of over a 
thousand miles in length, so that when the 
operator at either office wrote on one machine, 
he received the same on the other. The writ- 
ing was thus sent 1,000 miles, or 500 miles 
and back, and not the least difference could 
be perceived in the striking of the two 
machines. The wires worked, if any thing, 
better and clearer under this arrangement of 
the line.” 

——*#@-o——— 


Lake Erie Telegraph. 


We learn that Mr. Bishop, who has for a 
considerable time acted as Superintendent of 
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the above line, has terminated his connection 
therewith, as have several of -the operators 
at the principal offices. We are not informed 
of the cause of these resignations, but the 
condition, management, and prospects of the 
line for some twelve or eighteen months past 
have not been satisfactory or encouraging to 
stockholders. 

The books of the Company are kept in 
Rochester, by the Treasurer, Mr. Hervy Ely. 
One or two small dividends have been made 
upon a part (how large a part we do not know) 
of the stock. We mention this so that per- 
sons purchasing this stock may first ascertain 
whether Mr. Ely will consider what they con- 
template buying is dividend or non-dividend 
drawing stock, as in the one case it might be 
valuable, and in the other would probably be 
-salueless. We presume there are few paral- 
Jels in the history of incorporated companies 
to the past proceedings of the Lake Erie Tele- 

h Company. 
S ora ee Esq., for several years past 
of Rochester, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Lake Erie Telegraph Line. 

Mr. Allen has experience, intelligence, and 
industry, and we look upon his appointment 
as a fortunate one for the stockholders. . The 
Rochester Directory have acted wisely and 
for the best interests of the Company in secur- 
ing the services of a practical and competent 
manager. The line has unquestionably been 
in a declining state for some time; but we 
presume it will now improve, and perhaps 
recover its former position. The “Lake Erie 
Telegraph” had at its commencement a fair 
prospect of paying as well as any line in the 
country, and judicious management would 
certainly have made it, at least, a fair invest- 
ment for those owning stock in it. We trust 
that, under the administration of Mr. Allen, 
it will take rank among the most prosperous 
lines in the Union. 

— e 
Telegraph Lines in California. 


Two or more parties are now engaged in 
constructing, or arranging to construct, Tele- 
graphs in California; and instruments and 
other supplies have been dispatched from 
New-York to San Francisco for the purpose. 
These movements, of which we will soon give 
some particulars, are more or less connected 
with some of the movements in Congress for 
lines across the continent. Morse and House 
instruments are to be used on the lines going 
up in California. 

l ——— e-e —— 
Union Lines. 


Tue “New-York, Albany, and Buffalo Tele- 
graph Company” have recently purchased the 
Bain Line,” which extends with two wires 


from New-York to Buffalo, with a branch of 
one wire from Syracuse to Oswego and 
Ogdensburg. This line is nearly new and 
in good condition. The same Company have 
rented the New-York and Erie” Line, which 
extends from New-York to Dunkirk. In 
these arrangements, Mr. Faxton has managed 
well for the Company of which he is the Pre- 
sident. He has secured valuable facilities 
for the prompt transmission of business from 
this city to the West, or to any towns in our 
own State. It is hardly possible that al/ the 
wires which this Company now controls, being 
on three sets of posts, on different routes, 
should fail at one time. 


— 2 — 


“Lightning-Arresters!’—Some Inquiries about 
their Merits. 

Mutrituprnovs projects have been mentioned 
for “arresting the lightning,” which frequently 
“plays fantastic tricks” upon the Telegraphic 
wires. Several arrangements, intended to 
effect this desirable result, have been attempt- 
ed on various lines, in different sections of 
the country. 

As new propositions are occasionally men- 
tioned for improving” in this branch of tele- 
graphic arrangements, it would enable us 
better to judge of the necessity for new appa- 
ratus, if we could ascertain the efficiency of the 
plans already followed on the lines whereon 
attention has been particularly turned towards 
a correction of the evil. | 

We will thank our Telegraphic friends to 
give us, in brief and lucid form, the results of 
their practical experience in the use or disuse 
of “ Lightning Arresters”—showing the bene- 
fits or injuries, as far as they can be estimated, 
of the employment or disregard of precaution- 
ary measures against the “ Spirit of Storms.” 

— 2 — 


Susquehanna River and North and West Branch 
N Telegraph Company. 
To the Editor of the American Telegraph Magazine: 


Tue following is a list of the officers of the 
“Susquehanna River and North and West 
Branch Telegraph Company :— 

Dr. A. C. Goell, President, Philadelphia; 
T. O. Van Alen, Esq., Treasurer, Danville; 
Geo. M. Leslie, Esq., Secretary, Danville; Dr. 
M. C. Grier, Superintendent, Danville. 

Richart and Phillips, Telegraphers at Pitts- 
ton; Miss ©. M. Collings, Telegrapher at 
Wilkesbarre; W. H. Raymond, Telegrapher 
at Kingston; Draper Smith, Telegrapher at 
Plymouth ; H. W. Creasy, Telegrapher at Ber- 
wick; J. M. Chamberlain, chief, sons assist- 
ants, Bloomsbury; M. C. Grier, chief, W. A. 
M. Grier, R. M. Cathcart, and Isaac Grier, 
assistants, Danville; Forsythe and Priestly, 
chiefs, and Misses Agnes and Mary Forsythe, 
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assistants, Northumberland ; A. J. Rockafeller, 
Telegrapher at Sunbury ; O. N. Worden, chief, 
and J. R. Cornelius, assistant, Lewisburg; J. 
Russel Wingate, Telegrapher at Milton; Hays 
and McCormick, Telegraphers at McEwensville; 
W. P. L Painter, Telegrapher at Muncy; J. L. 
Mussina, chief, son assistant, Williamsport ; 
©. Carter, Telegrapher at Jersey Shore; Jas. 
Kintzing, Telegrapher at Lock Haven; Saul 
McCormick, Telegrapher at Mill-Hall ; George 
Furst, Telegrapher at Beach Creek; Joseph 
Schnell, chief, and A. C. Schnell, assistant, 
Milesburg ; Thaddeus M. Schnell, Telegrapher 
at Bellefonte. — 

I would respectfully suggest the propriety 
‘of sending a copy to each of the officers on 
our line, and solicit them to subscribe to your 
very valuable periodical. 

The Superintendent will, I think, interest 
himself in your favor. l 

It was by the kindness of Dr. Goell and 
Mr. Baldwin (of the Philadelphia office) that 
I was shown the first number of your Maga- 
zine; and itis by their suggestion, as well as 
by an article in the Magazine, that I take the 
liberty of addressing you. I shall be happy 
to give you any information in my power that 
you may desire. The Superintendent is not 
now at home, but will be shortly. 

„ Very respectfully, 
l W. M. GRIER, Danville. 


British-American Telegraph Lines. 


Execrric Telegraphs are being extended 
steadily ig.Canada. Unlike the condition of 
things in Nova Scotia, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has not refused to allow charters or 
authority to any Company or persons that are 
willing to employ capital and enterprise in 
establishing Lightning Lines. It can hardly 
be credited that, should the subject be pro- 
perly presented and fully considered in all its 

earings by the Nova Scotia Parliament, less 
liberal rules will be allowed to prevail in that 
Province than in other sections of British 
America. 

The successful operation of the Montreal 
Telegraph Company,” under the Superintend- 
ence of O. S. Woop, Esq., has been already 
noticed in the American Telegraph Magazine; 
and the Tariff of rates, showing also the ex- 
tent of Lines belonging to that Company, 
appeared in the January number. 

About the new Company in Canada, of 
which Mr. Purkis is Superintendent, we may 
add that we have information that it has 
lately added 180 miles to its Lines—making a 
total of about 800 miles now working under 
its charter—and about 600 miles additional 
will be added during the summer. It is 
designed to extend it through Canada from 
Quebec to Detroit, with branches in various 

: 24 


directions. It is said to be a good line—well 
built and organized; though of this, we can- 
not speak from personal knowledge. 

How far the new Company may interfere 
with the business and profits of the first-named 
(“Montreal”) Company, remains to be seen,” 
as the newspapers say in such cases. At 
present, the stock of the “ Montreal ” is said 
to be two per cent. above par.” If so, it is 
rather better off than most Companies on 
this side of the British-American frontiers. 

By the bye, we have read with interest the 
proposal of the Hon. WMLIAM L. MACKENZIE, 
for a Railroad and Telegraph Line from 
Quebec to the coast of Labrador, so as to 
bring both Railway and Lightning within five 
days of Europe—part of the plan being the 
establishment of steamers between Labrador 
and England. Although the American ter- 
minus of the proposed steamer line is rather 
farther north than may seem advisable at 
present to most minds, this is not the age or 
country for pronouncing hastily against its 
expediency. 

— 


Consolidation of Lines and Interests. 


“ UNloN and Consolidation“ seem to be 
watchwords now among the American Rail- 
road, Telegraph, and Steamer Lines. Among 
the most formidable results, may be mentioned 
the union effected between the Railroad Lines, 
owned lately by several companies between 
Albany and Buffalo, which Lines are now con- 
solidated into one Line, under the title of the 
Central Railroad Company, with an aggregate 
capital of about $23,000,000. Other consolida- 
tions and combinations, on a smaller scale, have 
lately taken and are now taking place in Rail- 
way interests in different sections, of which 
the newspapers furnish particulars. 

The two Steamship Companies on the 
Pacific, between Panama and San Francisco, 
have also lately united in one Line and stock. 

Several Telegraph Companies have united, 
and more are preparing to unite. Necessity— 
self-preservation—a desire to promote the 
public interests, as well as to arrest or avert 
the ruinous effects of excessive competition, 
from which most Telegraph Lines have been 
suffering—have brought together various Com- 
panies that hitherto wasted their energies in 
competition to an extent that actually ren- 
dered themselves more or less incapable of 
fulfilling their duties to the Public. The sad 
experience of several persons who were most 
largely interested in establishing Telegraph 
Lines through the United States, can speak 
volumes on these subjects. 

It is already well known that unions have 
been effected between the Morse and Bain 
Lines, so called, between New-York and Bos- 
ton, and between New-York and Washington. 
The rival Lines between Louisville and New- 
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Orleans, one of them known as the People’s 


(O’Rielly) Line, and the other as the Morse | ` 


Line, have also been united lately; though, on 
what terms, we cannot precisely say. The 
New-York and Erie Telegraph Line, built by 
Cornell and Speed, has been united by a lease 
to the Morse or Faxton Company which owned 
the “ old line” between New-York and Buf- 
falo—which latter company also bought the 
Line built by O’Rielly between the latter 
points. 

The House Printing Lines yet remain un- 
annexed.” How long they will all continue 
in “ single blessédness,” this deponent cannot 
say—tho’ it is not improbable that some of 
them may soon follow the fashion in forming 
combinations for the better advancement of 
their own interests and for enabling them- 
selves better to discharge their duty to the 
Public. . 

A consolidation of various Lines built by 
Col. Speed, Mr. Cornell, and Mr. Wade, along 
with some of the Lines built by Mr. O’Rielly, 
seems also probable. This consolidation, if 
we can judge from what we hear of the ar- 
rangements which will govern it, will probably 
result in realizing for the Public an improve- 
ment in Telegraphic matters which will essen- 
tially increase confidence and business, and 
consequently benefit all concerned in the ex- 
pected newly organized Telegraph System 
over the vast regions covered by the Speed” 
and Wade” Lines, as well as by the portion 
of ‘O’Rielly ” Lines. within the same ter- 
ritories. 

The fact that, after so many years of toil 
and anxiety, so many of these lines have proved 


unprofitable to all concerned—alike profitless | 


“National Telegraph Convention.” 

(The Second—held March, 1853.) 
Tue call for a meeting under the above- 
1 title, published in former numbers of 
the “American Telegraph Magazine,” was re- 
sponded to by an assemblage (at Washington 
City, on the 5th of March, 1853) of gentlemen 
connected with several important Lines in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. The assemblage 
was confined tq representatives of Lines using 
Morse instruments; but several extensive 
ranges of Lines using such instruments (in- 
cluding all of the Lines built by Messrs. Speed, 
Cornell and Wade, and some of those built by 
Mr. O'Rielly) were not represented on this oc- 
casion—owing to various causes; though, it is 
proper to add, that those causes do not imply 
any want of appreciation of the necessity of 
improved organization in the operations of 
Telegraph Lines in the United States and 
British America. On the cantrary, we hap- 
pen to know that the business which then oc- 
cupied Messrs. Speed, Cornell, Wade, &c., in 
another section of the Union, had direct refer- 
ence to an improved organization of several 
vast lines extending between the Atlantic, the 
Lakes, and the Mississippi. 

We rejoice at all these movements. Much 
good must result from them; they were greatly 
needed, and further and energetic efforts are 
needed, to render the Telegraph what it ought . 
to be, for the common good of the public and 
the stockholders, * 

It will be seen that the proceedings of this 
Second Convention of Telegraph Lines are 
eneng in unison with the objets of the 

irst Convention, of .which latter body, a 
sketch is published in this ‘connection, (vide 


to the stockholders and to the contractors, | article on p. 286,) by way of preserving me- 
who generally took a large portion of their moranda of the historicat order of these efforts 
pay in stock, which has been unsalable from for improving the Telegraph system. It will 


the fact that the Lines paid little or no divi- 
dends—renders sufficiently obvious the neces- 
sity of different arrangements for the future; 
and we rejoice in believing that these new ar- 
rangements will render the:improvement quite 
as satisfactory to the Public as to the Stock- 
- holders. 

ES The future, not very distant, will pro- 
bably show that Tae TELEGRAPH System, 
wonderful as is what it has already accom- 
plished, is capable of accomplishing far more 
for the convenience of society than is now 
generally contemplated. 


— — 
Natural Magnotiam. 
“Tue editor of the Ste. Genevieve (Mo.) 


be noted, however, that the first Convention 
was not exclusively of persons representing 
lines worked by Morse instruments. Among 
those present, were Messrs. Henry J. Rogers, 
Mr. Lefferts, L. W. Jerome, C. H. Hudson, 
who were connected with four important lines 
then using Bain’s Electro-Chemical appara- 
tus, in different parts of the Union. 

The gentlemen who appeared in the second 
Convention, lately held in Washington City, 
were, as stated in the printed record before us, 

Messrs. H. O. Alden, and James Eddy, of 
the Maine Telegraph. x 

Mr. F. O. J. Smith, of. N. Y. and N. E. 
Union: Telegraph. : ad 

Messrs. William M. Swain, Amos Kendall, 
B. B. Trench, and George R. Dodge, of the 


Plaindealer has received a beautiful piece of| Magnetic Telegraph Company, the Western 


iron ore from the Pilot Knob, which possesses 
magneti properties in a very high degree. It 
is thought that the mountain abounds in this 
species of ore... o 


Telegraph Company, ánd the Washington and 
New-Orleans Telegraph Company; Messrs. J. 
K. Morehead and James D. Reid, of Atlantic 
and Ohio Telegraph Company; Messrs. A. O. 


bad 
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Goell, of Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre Tele- 
graph and Susquehanna River Telegraph Com- 
pany; Mr. George C. Penniman, of American 
Telegraph Company; Mr. J. N. Alford, of Ohio 
and Mississippi Telegraph Company; Mr. J. 
D. Caton, of Illinois and Mississippi Telegraph 
Company; Mr. J. D. Reid, of People’s Tele- 
graph Company; Messrs. Isaac M. Veitch and 
Tal. P. Shaffner, of St. Louis and Missouri 
River Telegraph; Messrs. William Tanner, T. 
P. Shaffner, and D. S. Crockett, of New-Orleans 
and Ohio Telegraph Company ; T. P. Shaffner 
and I. M. Veitch, of St. Louis and N. O. Tele- 
graph Company; Mr. W. P Bacon, of N. Y., 
Albany, and Buffalo Telegraph. Mr. B. B. 
FRENCH was elected President, and Mr. TAL. 
P. Saarrner, Secretary. 

The proceedings appear to have been inter- 
esting, and occupied portions of two days. 
The Resolutions adopted by the Convention, 
and the Address issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee, set forth the objects of the movement 
in a light which will render the whole pro- 
ceedings intelligible and satisfactory, and it will 
- afford us pleasure to recur occasionally, as we 
have already frequently spoken, of most of the 
important subjects on which this Convention 


has acted. 

co ADDRESS, 

To the Presidents of the several Companies using 
Morse’s American Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, 

in the United States, Mexico and the British Colo- 
nies in North America. 

GENTLEMEN :—In obedience to the directions 
of the Telegraph Convention, recently held in 
the City of Washington, the undersigned have 
the honor to transmit a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by them, and ask the concurrence and 
future coöperation of your respective: Com- 
panies, - : ) 

The members of the late Convention, as 
well from their observation and experience 
abroad, as by an interchange of views among 
themselves, were deeply impressed with the 
necessity of some organization to preserve 
harmony and preduce uniformity in the mode 


of doing business by the many Companies 


using Morse’s Telegraph. Obviously, this can 
be attained only by laying aside, for the occa- 
sion, all animosities and jealousies which may 
have grown out of competition, or the violation 
of exclusive privileges, real or supposed; and 
' waiving for that purpose only, but without 
abandoning, all conflicting claims. Acting 
upon these principles, the recent Convention 
was distinguished by the harmony and good 
feeling which characterized its sittings, giving 
promise of much good to be derived from the 
annual recurrence of such assemblages. 

> It is, perhaps, a-public niisfortune, that all 
the priticipal Telegraph Lines of the country 


were not subject to one control, governed by 
one set of rules, and presenting in all cases an 
undivided responsibility. As such an arrange- 
ment is obviously impracticable, it becomes 
important to the companies, and to the public, 
to secure by other arrangements, as far as 
practicable, the advantages which would result 
from such a controlling power. Many evils 
have alree dy shown themselves as incident to 
the present system, among which are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 

1. The adoption of different abbreviations 
and signals on different lines, rendering their 
language ‘measurably unintelligible to each 
other. On some lines it has even been proposed 
to change the elements of which some of the 
letters of Morse’s Alphabet are composed. It 
requires no argument to prove that the tend- 
ency of these practices is to produce utter 
confusion in the business of telegraphing, and 
if allowed to proceed, those engaged in it will 
become as unintelligible to each other as were 
the builders of Babel after the confusion of 
tongues. This mischief cannot be obviated 
otherwise than by a concert of action among 
the companies, and the adoption of one general 
system, setting their faces against any altera- 
tion therein, unless it be by common consent. 
As a basis for all future action, we earnestly 
recommend the adoption of the seventh’ and 
eighth resolutions herewith transmitted. 

2. Perhaps the greatest evil existing under 
the present system, is the absence of due re- 
sponsibility on account of messages sent over 
the lines of two or more companies, which are 
unreasonably delayed, or never delivered at 
all. We all know that perfect certainty of 
prompt delivery is not attainable in the present 
condition of the Telegraph lines generally ; 
but it is not difficult to adopt and enforce such | 
regulations as will greatly lessen the disap- 
pointment and irritation so prevalent among 
the customers of the Telegraph, in conse- 
quence of the failure of their messages to reach 
their destination, or their inability to procure 
information as to what has become of them. 

The idea so prevalent among operators, that 
it is an injury to their line to let connecting 
lines know when they are down, is fatally 
erroneous. They receive messages and retain 
them, awaiting the repair of their line; and 


when the station whence the message came 


inquires after chem, too frequently no answer 
is returned. The customer becomes impatient 
and irritated, and demands the refunding of 
his money, which is refused; whereupon he 
curses the Telegraph, and ceases to use it. 
None of us, it is confidently believed, have 
duly appreciated the injury done to all the Te- 
legraph Lines by such short-sighted policy. 

All this can be readily obviated. Let each 
line when down promptly inform every con- 
necting line of the fact. If there be any other 
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line by which messages appropriately belong- 
ing to the line thus down can be promptly 
sent, let them be silently received and so for- 
warded. If not, let the customer be frankly 
told that a connecting line over which his 
message must pass is down, and that it is un- 
certain when his message will reach its desti- 
natian. If, thus informed, he chooses to leave 
his message, he cannot complain of fraud or 
imposition. 

The undersigned are perfectly satisfied that 
incomparably more harm arises from the 
omission to give information in such cases, 
than from the failures themselves; and that 
multitudes abandon the use of the Telegraph, 
not because their messages have been delayed 
or lost, but because they can obtain no satis- 
factory explanation of the cause. 

Intimately connected with these practices is 
the subject of refunding. Customers are put 
to great inconvenience in obtaining evidence 
that their messages have been delayed, muti- 
lated or lost, when the Telegraph ought to know 
all about it. That the station from which the 
message is sent is not in possession of the 
facts when messages are delayed or lost, is 
the fault of other stations or connecting lines, 
in withholding information which ought to be 

ven. 

These evils the Convention hope to mitigate 
by the rules laid down in their second, third, 
fourth and fifth resolutions, which are earn- 
estly recommended to the adoption of your 
respective companies. 

To give greater efficiency to the principles 
therein laid down, the Committee recommend 
that the following explicit instructions be given 
to the chief operator at the terminal station 
of every line, viz. : 

1. That when any line ceases to operate, in 
whole or in part, for the space of one hour 
during ordinary business hours, notice thereof 
shall be given to all connecting lines, speci- 
fying what part of the line, if any, is still in 
operation; and that when the line again com- 
mences to operate, notice thereof be also given 
immediately to all connecting lines. 

2. That operators of connecting lines, receiv- 
ing such notices, shall immediately send them 
along their respective lines. 

3. That when from any cause a message 
from another line or station cannot be for- 
warded, or, if it has reached igs destination, 
cannot be delivered the same day, notice there- 

of shall be given to the station whence it came. 
A strict observance of these rules would 
remove many causes of irritation which now 
beset the Telegraph business, and would ob- 
viate much trouble now experienced in the 
matter of . 

The second resolution purports to reg ulate 
the oe on which moneys refunded sh 
be charged upon the several companies co.1- 


cerned. In the discharge of the duties im- 
posed on the Committee by the fourteenth 
resolution, they recommend the following rules 
for giving effect to the second resolution, viz. : 

1. Where refunding is required by reason 
of an error of the Telegraph, the whole amount 
shall be chargeable to the company on whose 
line the error was committed. 

2. Where refunding is required by reason 
of delay in the transmission of a mes 
the whole amount shall be chargeable to the 
company on whose line the delay occurred, 
unless said company shall show that it was 
occasioned by providential or uncontrollable 
circumstances, of which the connecting lines 
were duly informed. 

8. Where refunding is required by reason 
of neglect to deliver a message when received, 
the whole amount shall be chargeable to the 
company at whose station the neglect oc- 
curred. 

4, In all cases where refunding is required, 
the manager of the station where the money 
was paid in the first instance, shall be sole 
judge of the justice of the demand; and if any 
dispute arises as to what line is chargeable 
with the amount refunded, or any part of it, 
the question shall be referred to the Presidents ` 
or principal manager hof the lines concerned; 
and if they disagree, the subject shall be re- 
ferred by them to the Corresponding Com- 
mittee, whose decision shall be final. Pro- 
vided, that when any line refuses or omits to 
give information as prescribed in the third and 
fourth resolutions, the whole sum refunded 
shall be charged to such line. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention do not appear to need any explanation. 
That uniformity may at once be introduced 
and preserved, it is recommended that they be 
all adopted, though they may in some particu- 
lars be considered objectionable, and that any 
desirable modifications be reserved for the 
next annual Telegraph Convention. 

The Committee trust that all Telegraph 
Companies in North America using Morse’s 
system, will cause themselves to be represent- 
ed in the next Annual Convention by dele- 
gates formally chosen and furnished with 
credentials, and that they be authorized to 
pledge the faith of their respective companies 
to carry into effect the resolves of the Con- 
vention, so far as they may relate to the mode 
of doing business, their intercourse and re- 
sponsibilities among themselves. It is only by 
receiving the vote of the General Convention 
as authoritative, that it can become permanently 
useful. | 

In conclusion, we beg that, as soon as prao 
ticable, you will submit the resolutions of the 
late Convention, together with the recom- 
mendations of this Address, to your Company 
or Board of Directors, and communicate the 
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result of their action thereon to our Chairman, 
that we may notify each Company of their 
adoption or rejection by the rest. 


B. B. Frenca, 
Amos KENDALL, 
J. D. Caron, 

J. K. MOREHEAD. 
WX. M. Swan. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the American Telegraph Convention, 
held at the City of Washingten, on the 5th day of 
March, 1853, 

1. That proper names composed of two or 
more words, which, in ordinary usage in 
writing or printing, are commenced with capi- 
tal letters, shall be counted as being composed 
of as many words as are commenced with 
capitals. All other compound words which 
are joined continuously together in ordinary 
language as recognized by standard lexico- 
graphers, shall be counted as one word—and 
that compound words, which in ordinary writ- 
ing or printing are usually joined by a hyphen, 
be counted as two or more words. 

2. That when, by reason of a failure to de- 
liver, error, or unnecessary delay, the tariff 
collected on a dispatch requiring transmission 
over more than one line has to be refunded, 
the whole amount shall be justly chargeable 
to the line so neglecting to make or pre- 
venting good service, and be collectable upon 
suitable evidence thereof. Provided, that 
where providential or uncontrollable circum- 
stances prevent suitable service by one or 
more of the lines over which transmission is 
necessary, then the lines shall bear the amount 

refunded according to the respective tariffs 
charged thereon. 

8. That messages of inquiry and answers 
thereto, from one line to another, shall precede 
all other business: Provided that such in- 
quiries be solely in reference to the transmis- 
sion and delivery of messages, and that when- 
ever a message cannot bè delivered from any 
lcausc, notice be at once given thereof, that 
useless inquiries may be prevented. 

4. That it is important to the efficient and 
harmonious transaction of business, passing 
over two or more lines, that whenever a break 
occurs on any line, information thereof, and 
the place where, be immediately transmitted 
to all lines connecting immediately with that 
line, and the like information so soon as said 
break is. repaired. 


5. That it be deemed important that in the 
receipt, transmission and writing out of mes- 
sages intended to be passed over to connecting 
lines, the full and explicit address of its desig- 
nation be given in letters, and that no abbrevia- 
Lions be suffered to be made by the operator or 
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copyist, in any message of a customer; and 
further, that in all messages passing over any 
line, the number of words of which the mes- 
sage is composed be checked. 

6. That no message to be transmitted over 
a connecting line shall be received at any office 
for the transmission of which payment is to be 
collected, unless it be an answer to a message 
marked “answer paid,” by the office from 
which the original message emanated. 

7. That the Morse Alphabet be preserved as 
now existing on all lines, with the exception 
of a substitution of the spaced letter C for K, 
and the K for C. 

8. That the following be recognized as 
abbreviations to be used as general signals, 
and considered as checks : 


W for Words. 


RDH “ Refunding message free. 
Cl “ Collect. 

Pd “ Paid. 

DH Free. 

RT “ Repeat. 

SSS Finish Signal. 


APD Answer Paid. 

2. Messenger will wait for answer. 

3. Answer by Telegraph, payable here. 
4, Answer immediately by Telegraph. 
9. Was message received and delivered ? 


9. That lines running east and west re- 
gulate their hours of operation, either by the 
time of their eastern or western terminus or 
at some other point upon the line, and have 
the same published to the other companies. 

10. That, in the opinion of this Convention, 
each line of Telegraph, working under the 
Morse Patents, should be known by its corpo- 
rate title. a oe 

11. When it is practicable, we deem it due 
to public convenience, and the more rapid dis- 
patch of business from one line to another, 
that where two or more lines terminate in the 
same city, they should unite in the same office. 

12, That whenever an employee may be dis- 
charged for any breach of integrity or duty, 
which may disqualify him for proper employ- 
ment by another company, it shall be the duty 
of the company so discharging to inform all 
other companies thereof, with the specific 
charges for which discharge was found neces- 
sary. Provided, that in the event of a resto- 
ration by said company of such person, the 
like notice be given, with the reasons there- 
for. i 

Resolved, That no operator ought to be em- 
ployed on any line, after having been qualified 
or employed previously on any other line, un- 
less he should produce a satisfactory written 
recommendation for capability, integrity and 
ndustry, from the President or Superintend- 

nce of such other line. ‘And whenever an 
perator or employee shall wish to leave the 
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service of one company, it shall be the duty 
of the proper officer of such company to give 
him a just statement of his qualifications, un- 
less he shall be deemed unworthy of further 
employment.“ 

„And this Convention recommend to all 
officers and Superintendents, to refrain from 
tempting competent operators to forsake the 
line in whose service they are. engaged, and 
embark in the service of other lines, by the 
offer of higher compensation, without first 
consulting the company from which the ope- 
rator comes, and that any such practice should 
be steadily and uniformly discontinued.” . 

18. That a General Convention of Repre- 
sentatives from the different Telegraph Com- 
panies, similar to this, shall be held annually 
hereafter; the next Convention to be held at 
the city of Washington, on the next Monday 
after the fourth day of March, 1854. 

14. That a Committee be appointed, styled 
the Corresponding Committee of the Morse 
American Telegraph Convention. The duties 
of the said Committee shall be as follows, 
viz. : 

Ist. To consider and act upon all disputed 
questions that may be referred to them by 
the respective lines of America. 

2d. To carry out such measures as may be 
referred to said Committee by this Con- 
vention. 

8d. To perform all, and severally, such du- 
ties as may be by them deemed promotive of 
the interest and welfare of the Telegraph 
enterprise, consistent with the principles 
adopted by this Convention—not to interfere 
with the management or special interest of any 
given line. 3 

15. That the Corresponding Committee be 
requested to revise the tariff of charges on 
the various Telegraph Companies under the 
Morse Patents, and recommend a uniform sys- 
tem to operate throughout the country as far 
as practicable. - 

16. That it shall be the duty of the Corre- 
sponding Committee to encourage the estab- 
lishment, at some central point, of manufacto- 
ries or dépôts of all the necessary materials, 
such as acids, instruments, stationery, used or 
consumed in the conduct and management of 
Telegraph Lines. 

-17. That it be the duty of the Correspond- 
ing Committee to furnish to the Presidents 
of each Telegraph Company throughout the 
United States, the Canadas, New-Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Mexico, a copy of the reso- 
lutions of this American Telegraph Conven- 
tion. 

' (Proceedings of 1850, referred to on page 282.) 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPH CONVENTION. 

(The firsı— 850.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing call, Delegates 

representing several of the principal Telegraph 


Companies, assembled in the Directors’ Room- - 
of the Telegraph Office, 181 Broadway, New-- 
York, on Wepnespay, July 17, 1850. 

The Convention was organized by the ap- 
pointment of Henry O'RIEL LV as President, 
and L. W. Jerome, Secretary. 

On taking the chair, Mr. O’Rielly explained 
the objects of the Convention. From the com- 
mencement of his connection with the Tele- 
graph enterprise, five years ago, when not a 
single line had been built on individual ac- 
count, and when none was in operation except 
the small experimental section constructed by 
the Government between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, he had proposed in the first circular 
which he issued, that, on the completion of the 
lines then projected, and all of which had since 
been constructed, (making over six thousand 
miles, embraeed in the division: known as the 
“Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi Telegraph 
Range,“) “each section shall appoint a dele- 
gate to form a General Board for. equalizing’ 
the tariff of charges, and otherwise promoting 
public convenience and the general welfare of 
the enterprise, the interests of each individual 
section and of the public requiring a thorough. 
organization of he lines, by the establishment 
of such general and fundamental rules as the 
said General Board may deem requisite for the 
harmony and common welfare of the various. 
sections of Telegraph included within the 
Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi range.” 

The idea here set forth had been kept stea- 
dily in view by him, (Mr. O’Rielly,) it having 
been published in connection with prospectuses 
for all the lines built by him. The time had 
now come, in his opinion, when this general 
organization should be effected; and witk a 
view of its accomplishment, this Convention 
was called. | : 

The effect of an organization, such as has- 
been indicated, will be to harmonize the dif-. 
ferent lines in their business arrangements, 
and to impart unity and efficiency to the Tele- 
graph system. There ought to bea uniformity ` 
of tariffs adopted, and those tariffs should be 
lower on messages going over a number of 
lines, than the proportionate rates charged 
over a single section. And if communication 
is temporarily interrupted over the shortest 
route to a given place, it should be so arranged- 
that we may send messages by other routes, 
though much longer, at the same price. 
we can reach the point at all, we ought to do 
‘so at the same charges imposed fer sending 
over the usual or shortest route. 

Again: the organization ought to be s0 
perfected and completed, that delays and er- 
rors, now of such frequent occurrence, may 
be promptly investigated and as promptly 
corrected. Instances are every day and con- 
stant, in which messages going over a number 
of lines are unreasonably detained, lost alto- 
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gether, or, which is often the ease, so changed 
from the original dispatch as to be unintelli- 
gible, or conveying different language and in- 
telligence from what was intended. This ought 
not to be. Such annoyances tend to destroy 
all confidence in the Telegraph system, and 
people rather prefer to await the slow process 
of thail conveyance and delivery, than incur 
hazard and disappointment, and perhaps posi- 
tive loss and injury, by trusting the Telegraph. 
As soon as we can perfect the system by an 
organization such as is contemplated, so that 
we may have a constituted authority for the 
supervision of business and the correction of 
errors, thus securing harmony in the opera- 
tions of the different lines, and where there 
is a wrong, to have it: promptly corrected by 
the removal of its cause; and when, too, we 
are enabled to do our business with lightning 
dispatch and with commendable correctness, 
over long as well as short distances—then, 
and not till then, will the Telegraph enjoy, to 
its fullest extent, the confidence of the public; 
and then too will that confidence, ever gene- 
rous as it is, and aiding as it always does the 
cause of reform and progress, bestow upon 
this enterprise a degree of patronage it has 
never before enjoyed, large as it has been from 
the beginning. Commensurate with the effi- 
ciency of the Telegraph which the proposed 
organization is intended to promote, will be 
the patronage it receives. On this considera- 
tion—that of self-interest—as well as the duty 
we.owe the public, we ought to adopt speedy 
measures to harmonize the lines in a general 
organization. N 

So deeply have I been impressed (said Mr. 
ORielly) with the present and pressing ne- 
cessity of this measure, that upon my indi- 
vidual responsibility I have established the 
general office at 181 Broadway, in this city, 
as & beginning towards the accomplishment of 
the organization. Here, in New-York—the 
great focus-point of business for the United 
States, and I may say the Continent—seems 
to be the place for the head-quarters_ of the 
general organization, which, with such an 
office as has been opened, and under the di- 
rection of efficient management, may. be the 
means of effecting the desired union of the 


Telegraph lines, and the consummation of the, 


reform so much needed. | i 
With these remarks, gentlemen, I submit 

this whole matter to your consideration, trust- 

ing. to your good judgment to supply such 


suggestions, and to originate such measures. 


relating to the same, as the importance of the 
subject may require. : 


Henry. J. Roasrs, representing the North 


American. Telegraph Line,” extending from 
New-York to Washington, remarked that he 
had long seen and felt the necessity of such 
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union there is strength, and without union we 
never can advance another step in promoting 
the utility of the Telegraph system. He sub- 
scribed fully to the opinions expressed by Mr. 
O’RIELLY, and would cheerfully concur in any 
system of measures calculated to effect the 
much-needed Telegraph union and reform. 

M. Lerrerts, Esq., President of ‘‘ Mer- 
chants’ Telegraph,” from New-York to Boston, 
and the ‘New-York State Line,” from New- 
York to Buffalo, being called upon for an ex- 
pression of his views on the subject, said that 
in order to place this matter in a practical 
shape, there ought to be, in his opinion, defi- 
nite and official action by each Company. An 
informal meeting may devise and recommend 
measures, but before going into effect, those 
measures: must be officially ratified and con- 
firmed by the Companies. Unless we have 
the authority, we cannot speak for our Compa- 
nies, but we may recommend measures for 
their acceptance. In this, as in all other mat- 
ters, itis requisite that a practical business 
rule should be applied. If we do not make 
the application, we shall find ourselves at sea 
without rudder or compass to guide us. 
“ Stick to business, and business will stick to 


ou, is a maxim worthy of all observance 


and acceptation. 5 
In reference to the proposed general organi- 
zation, (remarked Mr. Lefferts,) I cordially. 
approve the idea. The only thing to be done 
is to get it in a tangible shape for adoption. 
This, I think, may be done; but we must have 
a full conference and understanding first. The 
reason why people have had so little to do with 
the Telegraph, is because of its mismanage- 
ment. By better organization and management 
we make an interest with capitalists by which 
increased value is given to the enterprise. 
In showing what business method will accom- 
plish, I may perhaps without vanity refer to 
the operation of the Merchants’ Line, between. 
this city and Boston. We have made it a 
point from the beginning to do business prompt- 
ly on that line, to do it as we agree, and with- 
out resorting to the artifice of false promises. 
Well, what has been the result? The Mer- 
chants’ Line has probably done a larger busi- 
ness, received a better patronage than any 
line has ever enjoyed on that route, notwith- 
standing two other lines have been in operation 
all the time. This only goes to show what. 
may be accomplished in Telegraphing if it be 
conducted as it should be, in. accordance with 
business principles. If we can effect a general 
organization of thelines embraced in the exten- 
sive range constructed by Mr. O’Rielly—such 
an organization as would induce them to act in 
business concert and harmony, and through 
which errors may be detected.and corrected, and 


| messages transmitted ultimately with as much 


an organization as was now proposed... In ! certainty over a number of lines as they now 
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can be over a single one—the business will 
increase to an extent which we can scarcely 
realize now, sanguine as may be our anticipa- 
tions. 

Heretofore, said Mr. Lefferts, the public 
have had no responsible power to apply to 
when errors have been committed in the trans- 
mission of dispatches. They could simply go 
to the office where the message was left, and 
the only satisfaction they could get there 
would be the assurance that the message was 
sent over their line correctly and punctually. 
If urged quite earnestly, perhaps some little 
pains might be taken to ascertain the source 
of the difficulty; but what is every body’s 
business is no body’s business,” and the inves- 
tigation amounts to nothing. So great has 
become this evil of Telegraph errors, that 
unless something is done as proposed by this 
general organization of the lines, it will soon 
become a question in law how far and to what 
extent a Telegraph line is responsible for the 
nonperformance of what it undertakes to do 
in forwarding dispatches, and for which the 
Company receives payment. People will not 
suffer to be swindled with impunity, and they 
ought not to. We must organize the system 
thoroughly to make it what it should be. In 
this matter we owe much to ourselves and 
much to the people. We owe something, also, 
to Mr. O’Rielly, who originated the idea of the 
general organization, and through whose ef- 
forts the Telegraph enterprise has assumed an 
importance, from its extension over thousands 
of miles, which it could not otherwise possess. 
I am anxious to have the organization effected 
promptly, but at the same time I insist that 
the work should be accomplished with care 
and prudente, and with a steady eye to the 
best interests of all the lines entering into the 
arrangement. We can now adopt a plan, and 
that plan may be officially assented to and 
approved by the several Boards of Directors. 

Mr. James W. Warp, of Cincinnati, inquired 
whether there was exact authority for us to 
do any thing now. He would suggest whe- 
ther a committee should not be appointed by 
this meeting to confer with the several Com- 
panies and obtain the requisite authority. 

Mr. C. H. Hupson, of the Boston and Port- 
land Line, thought the necessary regulations 
could be agreed upon now, subject to the con- 
currence of the several Boards. 

r. Wooprurr, of the Louisville and St. 
Louis Line, said, that unless the rules and re- 
gulations for the general organization cou!d 
be definitely settled and published, so that we 
may know and see the benefits to be derived as 
well as the expenses incurred, he would not 
for a moment think of entering into any ar- 
rangement. We must see our way clear first, 
then go ahead. 

Some further discussion followed in refer- 


ence to the manner of proceeding in effectin 
the organization, when, on motion of Mr. Lef- 
ferts, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to draft resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of this meeting, and also 
to propose a plan for the general organization 
of the Telegraph lines embraced in the O’ Rielly 
“Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi Range.” 

The Chair appointed the following gentle- 
men such committee: Messrs. Lerrerts, Ro- 
GERS, and Warp. . 

On motion, the Convention then adjourned 
till the following day, then to hear the report 
of the committee, and to take such further 
action as should be deemed expedient. 


(Tbe Address reported by this Committee, embodied 
many valuable remarks, which will be quoted, wholly or 
partially, in a future Number of the Telegraph Magazine.] 

— .. — 


Professor Morse's late allusion to the origin of the 
Electric Telegraph. ; 

Ar a meeting of the Association of the Alum- 
ni of the University of New-York, some Tele- 
graphic allusions occurred, which deserve rec- 
ord in the American Telegraph Magazine. We 
quote from the report of proceedings in the 
Tribune : — 

„The President now proposed the health of 
Professor Morse, inventor of the Electric Tele- 
graph. This was received with loud applause. 
The Professor responded as follows: 

When I received the flattering invitation 
of your Committee to be present on this occa- 
sion, and at the coming of age of your honored 
Association, (for, it seems, this is your 21st 
anniversary,) my first impulse was to decline; 
but on second-thought, I sent you my accept- 
ance, for I had some ancient recollections and 
endearing associations connected with the 
University, which I wished to revive more 
vividly, and to strengthen. Shall I say it? 
I was a little startled at the phraseology of 
your worthy President's note; he says, The 
Alumni of theUniv ersity are justly proud of 
the name and fame of their Senior Professor.” 
Senior Professor? Yes, it is indeed so. Six- 
teen years have brought me unconsciously to 
this position. Yesternight, on once more en- 
tering your chapel, and while listening to the 
lucid and able address of the head of the Med- 
ical Department, I more than once realized a 
Rip Van Winkle sensation. There were the 
well-known walls of the venerable pile, un- 
changed; the same marble staircase and 
marble floors I once so often trod, and so often 
with a heart and head o’erburdened with al- 
most crushing anxieties. Separated from the 
chapel but by a thin partition was that room 
I occupied, now your Philomathean Hall, 
whose walls—had thoughts and mental strug- 
gles, with their alternations of joys and sorrows, 
the power of being daguerreotyped upon them 
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would show a thickly-studded gallery of evi- 
dence that there the Briarean infant was born 
who has stretched forth its arms with the in- 
tent to encircle the world. Yes, my worthy 
friends, that room of the University was the 
birth-place of the recording Tclegraph. 

“ ‘Attempts, indeed, have been made to assign 
to it other parentage, and to its birth-place 
other localities. Personally I have vefy little 
anxiety on this point, except that the truth 
should not suffer; for I have a consciousness 
which neither sophistry nor ignorance can 
shake, that that room is the place of its birth, 
and a confidence, too, that its cradle is in hands 
that will sustain its rightful claim. 

«You have been pleased to honor me by 
your attentions this day. Be assured, it is one 
of my most gratifying amends for the many 
trials through which I have passed, that I have 
the generous appreciation of the Alumni of our 
University. The credit of my invention does 
pertain to your Alma Mater; and if this fact 
adds character and name to our institution, so 
that the memories that are awakened by the 
name of the University shall be influential in 
restraining her sons from all that would tar- 
nish her fair fame, and inspire ambition to add 
to her honors, I shall experience a higher grat- 
ification than any personal deference that has 


been or can be bestowed upon me by foreign 


nations or my own countrymen. I would pro- 
pose to you the following sentiment : 

“+ Your Alma Mater—May she never have occasion to 
blush for any of her sons, nor ask in vain their sympathy 


and aid.“ : 
— 


Important Verdict against a Telegraph Company. 

Ir behooves Telegraph Companies to pre- 
pare themselves for being held to stricter ac- 
countability than heretofore, for errors in trans- 
mitting dispatches. : 

The peculiar public feeling which prevailed 
for some time in favor of the Telegraph, and 
other circumstances, prevented aggrieved par- 
ties from seeking redress at law in many cases 
where it was important alike to the Tclegraph 
and the Public that examples should be made 
as warnings against future abuses, The scene 
is now changing. Negligence and other de- 
fects of the Telegraph System must no longer 
hope to escape with impunity from those whose 
interests hdve bean injured by blunders or 
other improprieties in transmitting dispatches. 

On a late occasion, Bowen & M’Namee of 
New-York recovered a verdict against the 
„Lake Erie Telegraph Company,” in a suit at 
Cleveland, for the erroneous transmission of a 
dispatch. It seems that an Ohio merchant 
telegraphed to Bowen & M’Namee to send by 
Express “one handsome shawl,” of a partic- 
ular quality, The telegraph dispatch was al- 
tered, in transmission to New-York, so as to 
read “one hundred shawls,” &c. Hence, 


damages were claimed, and the Jury gave 
damages accordingly against the Telegraph 
Company on whose Line the error occurred. 
In justice tothe other Lines, it is proper to 
state that the Line which was thus mu'cted 
is one of those built by O’Rielly, but with the 
management of which he has no connection. 

Such verdicts will have a good effect in 
quickening the attention of Directors and Stock- 
holders towards greater accuracy and fidelit 
in transmitting Telegraph business for whic 
they may be responsible. 

— 2 — 
New-York and New-England Union. 


Tue New-York and New-England Union 
Telegraph Company have recently removed 
their offices in New-York from No. 5 Hanover 
street and No. 29 Wall street to corner of Wall 
street and Broad street. This latter is un- 
questionably one of the best points for busi- 
ness in the city, and Mr. Swan, the capable 
Superintendent of the line, deserves much 
credit from the Company for securing so fine 
a location and arranging the office in such com- 
plete style. Probably no office in the country 
is so perfect in all its arrangments. The room 
for the reception of communications is on the 
first floor, the operating-room, superintending- 
room, messenger-boys'- room, battery-room, all 
being alone and separate from each other. 
This office is as it should be upon it no pro- 
per expense has been spared and no improper 
expense lavished. 

In Mr. Swan the public will find a courteous 
and gentlemanly officer, and in him the Com- 
pany, over whose property he has supervision, 
have secured a person who has capacity suffi- 
cient to comprehend and energy enough to 
execute whatever is required to make the 
Union Line prosperous and profitable. We 
have known Mr. S. since he commenced the 
Telegraph business. He has steadily advanced 
without any Foreign aid, from the place that a 
novice in the art usually holds to one of the 
very first positions which the business affords. 
We trust that the Company will make it. for 
his interest to remain in their employment. 


THe CrystaLotyPe.—The Tribune has the 
following :—‘ The latest effort of invention, 
in the way of art, is one of singular beauty, 
called the Crystalotype, invented and patent- 
ed by John A. Whipple, of Boston, and brought 
to this city and now in practice by Root, the 
daguerrean artist, No. 363 Broadway. The 
crystalotype is a method of taking likenesses 
upon glass and paper, so that when finished 
they present all the beauty of an actual paint- 
ing, with the unerring accuracy of the da- 
guerreotype likeness. The process is easy, and 
when one picture is made, hundreds of ‘copies 
may be taken—thus in a measure rivalling the 
steel-plate press,” &c., &c. i 
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Washington and New-Orleans Telegraph Company. | St. Louis and Missouri River Telegraph Company. 


Tun annual meeting of this Company was 
held in Washington on the 6th and 7th inst., 
‘and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Elam Alexander, the former 
President, and Hon. Amos. Kendall, former 
Treasurer, having declined reélection, Smith 
Mowry, Jr., Esq., of Charleston, S. C., was 
elected President; D. F. Clark, of Macon, Ga., 
Secretary; and B. F. French, of Washington, 
Treasurer. On the announcement of his elec- 
tion as Treasurer, Mr. French resigned his 
office of Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and George Wood, Esq., of Washington, was 
elected to fill his place. In order to facilitate 
the transfer of stock, and for the convenience 
of stockholders, a resolution was adopted to 
opon an office for the transfer of stock in the 
city of New-York, and Edward G. Hyde was 
appointed commissioner to open said books 
and transfer stock in that city. The opera- 
tions of this Line are beginning to realize the 
hope of the projectors. The Company is now 
entirely free from debt, and a dividend of 5 per 
cent. was declared, payable on the 20th inst. 


— 


New. Orleans and Ohio Company. 


Tue following Officers were elected unani- 
mously by*the May meeting of this Compa- 
ny :— 

. eee Tanner, President. 

Geo. L. Doveras, Secretary and Treasurer. 

W. D. Reed, H. H. Forthy, James B. Waller 
and Samuel Casseday, Directors. 


— — 


St. Louis and New-Orleans Company. 


Ar a late meeting of this Company, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected its officers :— 

TAL. P. SBArFNER, President. 

M. W. Corg, Secretary and Treasurer. 

D. A. Given, John W. Jones, James B. Hus- 
bands, John F. Harris, of Paducah; I. M. 
Veitch, G. B. Allen, St. Louis; J. N. Little- 
john, St. Genevieve; Robert Sturdivant, Cape 
Girardeau; and H. F. Given, of Smithland, 
Directors. 


CHLOROFORM is being used to remove bees 
from honeycombs. The hive is placed above 
a chamber having a glass window at one side, 
and a small hole pierced at the other. 
chloroform is put into a small bottle having 
two tubes through its cork, only one.of which 
is allowed to come into immediate contact with 
the chloroform. The tube which does not 
come into immediate contact with the chloro- 
form is inserted into the small hole on the side 
of the box, and by blowing into the other, the 
chamber is soon filled with the gas, and they 
tumble out into a box below. 2 


% 


The. 


| gaged in further experiments. 


Tis Company held its Annual Meeting on 
the 20th May. The following were elected 
officers for the current year: | 

Isaac M. Veitch, President; S. B. Morris, 
Secretary. Directors—Hon, John How, Tal. 
P. Shaffner, Gerard B. Allen, E. K. Woodward, 
S. H. haflin, of St. Louis; E. B. Cornell, Jef- 
ferson City; W. H. Trigg, Boonville; Robert 
Hull, Lexington; W. McCoy, Independence; 
Hon. S, P. McCurdy, Weston; E. Livermore, 
St. Joseph. ate 

The Board of Directors have just declared 
a dividend equal] to four per cent. on the ori- 
ginal capital stock of the Company. The affairs 
of the line are encouraging, and it has met 
with less interruption than any line we know 
of. A branch line is just being finished to 
connect with this line at Boonville, running to 
Glasgow and Brunswick. Efforts are being 
made also to construct a line from Jefferson 
City or Boonville, to Warsaw and Springfield. 
These two lines will be independent Compa- 
nies, but, connecting as they will with the St. 
Louis and Missouri River Line, they must 
throw a large amount of business over it, and 
considerably increase its receipts. | 


— e @ — 


Heat From Friction.—Dr. Alexander May- 
er, a French physician, has written to. the 
Presse, announcing that he had met with an 
intelligent and skilful mechanic who has solved 
the problem of obtaining heat for all the pur- 
poses for which fuel is now employed, by the 
means of friction, and that he will soon be able 
to exhibit to the public an apparatus by which 
any quantity of heat may be obtained by fric- 
tion; without fuel of any kind, for the purpose 
of domestic use, or for the generation of steam 
for steam engincs. . 


Durine a thunder-storm in December, says 
the Panama Herald, nearly 800 head of cattle 
assembled in a corral on a “hacienda” about 
ten leagues from Panama, together with the 
men who were employed watching them, were 
all struck to the ground by a thunderbolt that 
fell among them, but that fortunately neither 
men nor cattle received any injury, 


HLLOTYPICAL:—A letter inthe National In- 
teligencer from Professor Morse, explains ‘the 
discovery, by Mr. Hill, of a method to produce 
photographs naturally colored, and defends 
him from the imputation cast upon him on ac- 
count of partial failure in the results. He says 
that the invention is still incomplete. Some 
colors can be transferred exactly, while others 
are only imperfectly obtained. Mr. Hill is en- 
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House's. Printing Telegraph between New-York 
au and Boston. 


Tue line between New-York and Boston, 
which was sold last year “ for scarcely enough 
to pay its debts,” and of which the present 
capital is far less than its original cost, has 
improved greatly in its management during 
that period, under the superintendency of. Mr. 
McKinney, and no line more wanted improve- 
ment. It now has better title to its motto: 
„Prompt, accurate, and reliable.” 

It is said to be doing a good business; but 
when it is stated that it declares a “ dividend 
of seven per cent. on the last half-year’s busi- 
ness, it should be added that that dividend 
is calculated on the present reduced capital, 
being probably not more than one third or 
one half of the original capital or cost. Still, 
it is doing well, even with this explanation; 
and the worthy Superintendent has our hearty 
good wishes for still more abundant crops of 
dollars and reputation. 

| 3 

THe Sunday Times has the following ques- 
tion and answer :—‘‘Is there any published 
philosophical work which recognizes electrici- 
ty and the human will as synonymous agents, 
and which asserts their omnipotence in the 
government of the universe ?”....We do not 
know that there is any philosophical work 


which treats of electricity and the human will 


as being precisely synonymous; but nearly 
all the modern theories in regard to mesmer- 
ism, animal magnetism, and all the alleged 
spiritual phenomena, claim a connection, more 
or less, between them. In Reichenbach’s 
Dynamics, a work recently published by Red- 
field, the author claims to have established the 

existence of what he calls the ‘‘odic fluid,” 
which governs the operations of the will. 
This work contains some very curious and in- 
teresting experiments, and will answer your 
purpose more satisfactorily than any other of 
which we have any knowledge.” 


Ao the patents lately granted is one for 
a magnetie machine for washing and separat- 
ing Gold.” The inventor, Samuel Gardiner, 
of New-York, says:“ I do not claim to have 
invented a rotary cylinder of magnets, for the 
purpose of separating magnetic particles from 
gold or metals; but I claim separating gold or 
other metals from earthy and magnetic parti- 
cles, by means of a rotary cylinder of magnets, 
which magnets, at the same time as they col- 


lect the magnetic particles, serve as agitators. 
for agitating the water and the metal and 
earthy and other foreign matter which is. 
mixed, for the purpose of washing away the 


said earthy and other foreign matter; the 
said cylinder of magnets being constructed and 
arranged in relation to the trough containing 
aforesaid mixture in any way.” : 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph. 
MovEMENTS are in progress for an efficient 
prosecution of this great project, to be com- 
pleted at an early day after the Government 
renders the route secure against Indian depre- 
dations. Particulars in our next. 


Execrricai ERL. — We saw yesterday, at 
the office of James Bishop & Co., three speci- 
mens of the Gymnotus, or Surinam eel, more 
commonly known as the electrical eel. After 
several unsuccessful attempts, Capt. Brown, 
of the -bark Republic, from Para, South Ame- 
rica, which arrived on Sunday last, succeeded 
in importing these creatures in a hogshead 
filled with mud and water from the Amazon, 
in which river they were captured.. They 
were taken by the natives, in baskets. The 
largest is four feet long, and as thick as a man’s 
arm. Upon an iron rod (held in the hand) 
being applied to the electric organs of the fish, 
a shock is communicated, proportioned in 
strength to the degree to which they are irri- 
tated. In securing their food, fish are para- 
lyzed by the shock, and fall a prey.—Journal 
of Commerce. | 


Mr. Perry, the telegraph operator at Mer- 
iden who was run over by the Hartford and 
New-Haven cars, had insured his life for $1000 
for the benefit of his mother, just a year pre- 
vious to Saturday. The accident occurred at 
3 1-2 o'clock in the afternoon, and it is con- 
tended on the part of the Insurance Company 
that the policy expired, by usage, at 12 o’clock 
noon. His friends claim that his policy held 
good until 12 at night. 


CONVERSATIONAL TELEGRAPH.—The telegraph 
lines from New-Haven to Waterbury and Fair 
Haven are managed on a much more liberal 
principle than that of the system of charging 
for every ten words, as we learn from the New- 
Haven Journal and Courier. The whole line 
is let by the hour or minute, at the rate of ten 
cents for five minutes and one cent for each 
subsequent minute; and you may have as 


| much talk for your money as you can crowd 


into the time, while for twenty-five cents a 
person is allowed to write as much as he 
pleases! This reminds one of the old days of 
“ accommodation” stages, when obliging drivers 
were expected to stop to allow ladies who 
were travelling in search of country-seats time 
to examine the houses to let along the road.— 
Boston Daily Adv. . 


REMOVAL. 
NORTON’S TELEGRAPHIC ROOMS. 


Tun Subscriber has removed his room from 177 


to 179 Broadway, (up stairs, ) the first door above 
his late location. 


J. W. NORTON. 


‘4 ‘4 


New-York, June, 1858. 
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NATIONAL TELEGRAPH. 


NEW-YORK, ST. LOUIS, AND NEW-ORLEANS. 
OFFICE, No. 2 WALL ST., New-YorE. 

THR connection of these important cities has re- 
cently been rendered complete by business arrange- 
ments of a lastiog character, by which extensive 
interests are blended, and the process of transmis- 
sion rendered more rapid and direct. 

The revenues of the duplex lines from Pittsburg 
to St. Louis have for some time been devoted to 
their reconstruction and improvement. Messages 
are now sent direct to Louisville and St. Louis, 
and at pleasure to New-Orleans, save during 
storms. 

Having two routes to New-Orleans, three to St. 
Louis, three wires connecting the Ohio river cities 
and interior, with extensive auxiliary lines to the 


Lakes, and interior of Western States, the public 


will find them suited to a correct, prompt, and 
extensive transmission. 

These lines are termed “National, not to dis- 
parage former names, but to unite hitherto con- 
tending interests under a generic title, known to 
friends, and justified by their extent. They em- 
brace 10,000 miles of wire, numerous offices, and 
an increasing business. 

The energy which built them will be attempted 
in their management. 


JAMES D. REID, Superintendent. 
Jan. ly. 


White Flint Insulators for Telegraph Wires 


Tue Subscribers would respectfully call the at- 
tention of those interested in the construction and 
in the repairing of Telegraph Lines, to a new and 
superior article for the insulation of Telegraph 
wires. It is manufactured in Bennington, Vt, and 
excels in point of strength, of economy. and insu- 
lating properties, 

Its composition is flint, quartz and feldspar, prin- 
cipally flint. It is compact, thoroughly vitrefied, 
and the body throughout, like glass, wholly im- 
pervious to water. Its insulating properties equal 
those of the purest flint glass; and in point of 
strength, it is many times superior. Any required 
thickness may be given, and no iron covering is 
necessary to protect from breakage by missiles. 
It can be furnished at prices so moderate, that, in 

int of economy, we believe it unrivalled. It may 
be fastened to wooden or iron pins in any of the 
usual modes, and can be furnished either connected 
with the pins or detached. 

e Severest tests from practical and experienced 
Telegraphers are respectfully solicited. \ 

All orders must be addressed to the subscribers 
at 77 State street, Boston. Specimens of different 
patterns may be seen at “Norton's Telegraph 
Rooms, 179 Broadway, New-York.” 

The largest orders for any variety of patterns 
can be filled at three weeks’ notice. 


ELLIOTT & CO,, Sole Proprietors, 


77 State street, Boston; and 2 Paradise street, 
Liverpool, Eng. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


New Arrangements. 


Tars sixth Number of the American Tele- 


graph Magazine has been delayed for some 
time after nearly all the contents were printed, 
in order to announce some new arrangements 
which were contemplated. Those arrange- 
ments are now so far completed, as to enable 
us to announce that, after this issue, “ Shaff- 
ner's Telegraph Companion” (of which two 
Numbers were published at Louisville) will 
be merged in the American Telegraph Maga- 
zine ;” and that Mr. Shaffner will be associated 
with us in the future Editorship of this publi- 
cation. Mr. Shaffner is known as an efficient 
constructor and officer of some western lines; 
and his efforts will be combined with ours to 
render the American Telegraph Magazine 
worthy of the good opinion which has been 
extended towards it by most of the prominent 
Telegraphers in the United States and British 
America. 


Ehe publication of “Shaffner’s Com- 
pound Tariff Scale,” showing the rates of Tel- 
egraphing between any and all points through- 
out the United States and British America, 
will be continued under this new arrangement, 
as a part of the Telegraph Magazine—and the 
greatest care will be taken to render it fully 
reliable in all respects, as it has heretofore been, 
for reference in Telegraph offices and among 
business-men generally. Its value is self-evi- 
dent. 

Further reference to the new arrangements 
will be made in our next—which will appear 


at the close of August—after which, the issues 


will be more prompt than some of them have 
hitherto appeared, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of other important duties. 


DoxALD Mann, Ed. Am. Tel. Mag. 


American Telegraph Magarine. 


EF Terms, Two Dollars a year, invariably in advance. 


ADVERTISING. 
6 lines, one insertion, - - - - $050 
10 do. do. - =- æ > - 075 
14 do. do. 1 00 
Half page, one insertion, - - 5 00 
One page, do. doo. 110 00 
Less than half a page, a year, per line, 1 75 
Half page, per year. 50 00 
One page.. 11100 00 


It is particularly requested, that all addressing orders to 
me would write in a plain hand the name in full of the 
Town or Post-Office, County and State, to which they wish 
their answers forwarded. 


Subscribers are authorized and requested to send bank 
notes or change by mail, at my risk, provided it is done in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the letters are franked. 


fe Post-Office Stamps taken at their value, These are 
be most convenient to send, and there is no discount upon 
em, 


y 
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NO RTO NS TELEGRAPHIC ROOMS, 


179 Broadway, New-York. : 


The attention of Telegraph companies through- 
out the United States an British Provinces, is 
respectfully invited to my stock of magnetic and 
chemical Telegraph apparatus, which will be found 
extensive and complete. 

My facilities for manufacturing and forwarding 
with promptness and dispatch, whatever may be 
required to supply the wants in the offices or on 
the lines, are unequalled by any establishment in 
the country. The most careful attention will be 
given to the quality of my goods, being convinced 
that a reputation for good articles is the most en- 
during, and in the end most profitable; at the 
same time I shall aim to keep constantly on hand, 
not only every article required in the business, but 
also every variety of such articles. 

My arrangements, both abroad and at home, 
are such that I think I can offer English and 
American wire upon as reasonable terme as it can 
be found in the market. i 

Register Paper, Porous Cups, Platina, Nitric and 
Sulphuric Acid, Battery Tumblers, Insulators of 
every description, Gutta Percha -covered office 
and river Wire, silk and cotton-covered Wire, and 
every article connected with the business, not 
manufactured by me, will be sold at manufac- 
turer's prices. I am also prepared to furnish to or- 
der Communication Headings, Record Books, and 
Envelopes, printed in the neatest and most econo- 
mical manner. 

Morse Registers, $30, $35, and $40. 

Relay Magnets, $10, $123, and $15. 

Key, $5; Key with circuit closer, $6. 

Bulkley’s Protector from Lightning, $3 50. 

Carey’s do. do. $7 00. 

A new article of office wire, much superior, (and 
containing in a pound double the length of Gutta 
Percha office wire,) $1 per pound. 

I have recently added to my manufactory an 
electro-plating and gilding department, and am 
prepared to give the highest style of finish and or- 
nament to the instruments furnished. I am also 
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prepared to carry out any original design, altera- 
tion or improvement in the construction of instru- 
ments, &c., which may be suggested by the taste 
of the purchaser. 

Every person connected with the Telegioph is 
desirous of seeing it improved, and every induce- 
ment thereto will be held out by me to the inge- 
nious operator and mechanic. Itis my intention 
to add to my stock every valuable improvement, 
(as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made,) and any person that may have made, or 
at any future time constructs, any instrument that 
can materially benefit the working of the Tele- 
graph, is solicited to address me (post-paid.) 

Those companies that have heretofore employed 
agents to make their purchases in this city, will 
be enabled to save that expense by sending their 
orders direct to me; as it is my intention to keep 
constantly on sale, at the lowest prices for cash, 
every article used in the construction and working 
of a line of Telegraph. 

Goods can be forwarded to any town in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces, (provided said 
town has connection by express with New- York,) 
and the money collected on their delivery. Per- 
sons will do well, when in places that have no 
such connection, to have what they order forward- 
ed to the nearest express town. 

The subscriber, having become the proprietor of 
Bulkley’s patent 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ENUNCIATOR, 
OR 


HOTEL TELEGRAPH, 


Would respectfully call the attention of those in- 
terested in Hotels and Steamboats throughout the 
country, to the universal satisfaction it has given, 
wherever it has been put up. It is rapidly taking 
the place of the Mechanical Enunciator, its great 
superiority being apparent to any person that will 
examine it. ö 


J. W. NORTON, | 
179 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ACIDOMETERS, 


FOR TESTING WITH PERFECT ACCURACY THE STRENGTH OF ACIDS. 
No Telegraph Office should be without them. 


FOR SALE BY 2 


** 


J. W. NORTON, 177 Broad way, New-York. 


LECTURES ON THE TELEGRAPH, 


BY LAWRENCE TURNBULL, M.D, 


Lecturer on Technical Chemistry at the Franklin Institute. 


“ We have a great number of works on the Telegraph and Electrical apparatus, but this is the best 
and ablest of them all. It contains a brief history of telegraphing, and gives descriptions, with illus- 
trations, of all the important telegraphs in use; also those which have been illustrated in other works. 
Those who wish to be posted up on telegraphs must consult this book.” —Scientific American. 


Price $1 50—or fifty postage stamps remitted by mail. 


For sale by 
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JOHN W. NORTON, 177 Broadway. 
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UNITED STATES-SUPREME COURT. 


HENRY O’RIELLY AND OTHERS, APPELLANTS, 
Versus 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, ALFRED VAIL, AND FRANCIS O. J. 
SM 


ITH, a, 


IN EQUITY. 


“APPEAL FROM THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
FOR THE 


DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 


ABSTRACT OF CASE, 


AND 


POINTS BY APPELLANTS. 


R. H. GILLET, 
Of Counsel for Appellants. 


ST, GEORGE T. CAMPBELL & AMOS KENDALL, 
For Respondents. 


FEBRUARY, 1852. 
NEW YORK: 


BAKER, GODWIN & CO., PRINTERS, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS. 
1852. 
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Supreme Court of the United States. 
J rf A 


HENRY O’RIELLY AND OTHERS, 4 He ar 
U8 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE anp oruers. 


Morse and others filed a Bill, August 1848, in the Kentucky Circuit, for an injunction to 
prohibit O’Rielly and others using a telegraphic invention in that State, known as the Columbian 
Telegraph, and for relief; and preliminary injunction was granted, August 14, 1848. Record, 
p. 1 and 2. 

By it, the defendants were forbid to use the Columbian Telegraph, or any other telegraph 
worked by the motive power of electro-magnetism, and consisting of combined circuits of elec- 
tricity, connected by the receiver or mutator, and the register worked by electro-magnetism, in 
whole or in part, or in any combination whatever, in violation,” &c. Record, p. 20. 

The Bill stated the grant of two patents, the surrender and reissues on account of failure 
in specification, (p. 4,) and that the patent of 1840 had been twice surrendered, and reissues 
granted forthe same cause. Appropriation by Congress, p. 7. 

The defendant O’Rielly set up the following defences in his answer under oath, p. 14. 

First, Moree was not the inventor of the use of the motive power of electromagnetism for 
marking intelligible characters, but that Dr. Steinheil used it in 1837. Record, p. 21-2. 

Second, That Morse was not the inventor of the combined circuits, but they were used and 
patented by Davy. Record, 22. 

Third, Patent of 1840 invalid. 1, Because Morse patents a principle; 2, Because he 
patents a system of signs; 3, Because he was not the original and first inventor of several sub · 
stantial and material parts of the thing patented; 4, Because the thing patented is not suffi- 
ciently described; 5, Because the invention will not produce the effect described; 6, Because 
the specification originally filed, was altered and enlarged by adding things vaknown to him 
when he filed the same, and which he did not invent, but which were invented by Davy. Re- 
cord, 23, 24. 1 

Fourth, That the patent of 1846 is invalid, because—1, The thing patented was before 
knows and patented; 2, That the patent don’t distinguish between new and old; 3, That the. 
first claim had been e patented by Morse; 4, That Morse was not the first inventor of 
it; 5. That the thing patented was in public use before the application for a patent, with his con- 
sent and allowance, and on sale, and that he sold two machines; and 6, That: the description. 
is insufficient. ö 

Fifth, He alleges that Morse has unreasonably delayed to enter a disclaimer of the portions. 
not invented by him. Record, p. 25, 26. , 

Sixth, He denies using the motive power of electro-magnetian, i in the manner, or upon the- 
principle patented by Morse, and denies all infringement. . Defendants use electricity. merely to- 
change polarity of an armature. Record, p. 26. i 
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Seventh, He sets up complainant’s delay, in waiting until after the line was mostly completed 
before applying for an injunction. Record, 26-27. 

Eighth, He denies using any of Morse’s inventions. Record, p. 27. 

REPLICATIONS FILED—RECORD, p. 29. ORDER, Nov. 1848, directing the Mar- 
shall to take line into custody, and out the wires. Record, p. 30. 

AMENDED ANSWER OF O’RIELLY SETS UP— 

Ninth, That the issue, and surrender and reissues of the patent of 1840, were illegal, for the 


following causes: 
l, Becanse before he filed his specification and drawings for his patent of 1840, a patent for 


the same invention in France, to wit in 1838; that he did not disclose this fact to the Com- 
misioner ; and that he hereby obtained a patent ranning fourteen years from 1840, when it should 
have been from 1838, the date of the French patent. Record, p. 34. 

2. Denies that Morse was the first inventor or discoverer of the things included in the firet 
and eighth claim of his patent of 1840; but that Dr. Jackson was the inventor, and communi- 
cated the ideas to Morse. Record, p. 35. 

3. Denies that Morse was the inventor of the use of a combination of dots and lines, but that 
Dr. Swaim published such a combination in 1829. Record, p. 35. 

83° ORDER TO RESTORE LINE TO DEFENDANTS, Aug. 11, 1849, nine months 
after Marshal was ordered to take possession of it and cut wires. Record, p. 35. 

Order to try issues by jury REFUSED. Record, p. 38, 41. 

List of papers‘and affidavits read on the hearing. Record, p. 38-39-40. 

Tenth, On the hearing, the defendants objected to the reading of a letter from S. F. B. 
Morse to Dr. Jackson, of Boston, dated Dec. 7, 1837, and an article signed by Morse, in the 
Boston Evening Post, but the court permitted their being read. Record, p. 40. 

Eleventh, Defendant asked to have answers to certain interrogatories excluded, as being an- 
swers to leading questions; but the court refused toexclude them. Record, p. 41. 

DECREE 12 Nov. 1849—Record, p. 42. 1. That patent of 1840 is valid; that defend- 
ants infringe, and the former injunction be continued. p. 42. 

2. That it is limited te the 14 years from the date of his French patent, and that the injunc- 
tion run only for that time. The injunction extends to the use of the Columbian telegraph, and 
to any which uses the combined circuits of electricity worked by the motive power of electro- 
magnetism, on the plan or principle of Morse; and these shall not be used to record or produce 
sounds, p. 43. 

3. That Morse was the first and original inventor of the things described in his patent of 1846; 
and that the defendants infringed, by using the mutator and receiving magnet. 

4. Also that the defendants used Morse’s pen lever, and pen point with the groved roller, to 
make indentations, and thereby infringed; and the defendants were conjoined as to this patent 
for 14 years from April 11, 1846. 

October 6, 1837, Morse filed a caveat for a telegraph, important portions of which are unlike 
his patent of 1840. p. 48. 

Patent of 1840, p. 52. Nine claims 63,64. First reissue p. 64, four claims. Second reissue 
eight claims, p. 74. 

Patent of 1846, p. 69. Reissue p. 80. 

On the 27th of August, 1837, Morse wrote Commissioner of Patents, about a caveat, and 
said, It is nearly five years (within a few weeks) since I not only conceived the idea of such a 
telegraph, but proceeded to put it partially into execution.” p. 97. 

On the 15th of May, 1838, he writes abont not farnishing duplicate drawings, and adds, 
May I ask the favor of you to delay i issuing the letters patent until you hear from me in Eu- 
ropo. p. 97. 

On the 2d May, 1840, he again writes him, and refers to the absence of the duplicate draw- 
ing, and says, “ I have nearly completed an improved apparatus, for which I intend to take out a 
patent, adding it to my patent already executed, as an improvement.” He then speaks of 


Wheatstone’s telegraph in England; and that Steinheil’s was sustained by the Bavarian govern- 
ment. p. 98. 
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On the 18th of May, 1840, he returned his specification and drawings, and says he will spe- 
cify the improvements, as soon as he can complete the new apparatus. p.99. 

On the 29th May, 1840, he again returns his specifications with corrections. p. 100 

By a letter dated 26th May, 1840, it appears that Morse’s oath to the application was defec- 
tive, and alterations in the specifications were suggested. p. 101. 

First, On the 18th of August, 1838, Morse took a patent for his invention from the 
FRENCH GovennmMENT. p. 102 to 117. 

The use of the Columbian instrument on the People’s line by O’Rielly and others, is both 
proved and admitted. 

Sxcoxp, The Columbian instrument is a different invention from Morse’s. 

This is stated in the answer, and is proved by the following witnesses. 

1. The defendants do not use the invention of Morse. i 


E. F. Barnes, p. 362. S. K. Zook, p. 375. C. S. Smith, p. 381. 

J. C. Cressen, p. 391. C. T. Jackson, p. 401. G. W. Benedict, p. 403—5. | 
N. B. Chamberlin, p. 405. C. T. Durant, p. 337. R. Peter, p. 442. 

C. B. Moss, p, 469—471. ` A. Stager, p. 472. R. T. P. Allen, p. 477—8. 


The following witnesses, called by complainant, state that the Columbian differs from Morse’s 
invention. 

‘The instrument of Barnes and Zook, differs from that of Morse in construction, and in 
some of the details of operation.“ Dr. Page, p. 188. 

e The registering instruments differ in these respects, that where Morse uses the motion of 
the armature of an electro-magnet to imprint the signal, Barnes & Zook, use the motion of the 
electro-magnet itself for this purpose, substituting for the armature, the steel or permanent mag- 
net; and where Morse uses a spring to effect one motion of his armature, Barnes & Zook use 
another steel magnet, and change the poles of the electro-magnet by changing the direction of 
the galvanic current.” Id. 

B. Pike, Jr., speaks of differences, p. 206. 

A. Prosh, says, “ the distinguishing difference is its general mechanical structure,” &c., 
p. 223. ö 

J. Stokel, at p. 228, speaks of a difference. 

C. T. Chester, at p. 245, speaks of differences. 

John Torry, at p. 289, says, It will at once be perceptible from the descriptions and draw- 
ings of the two instruments, that there is a difference in the arrangement and mechanical struc- 
ture of Barnes & Zook’s instrument.” | 

P. S. Fall, at p. 355, speaks of a difference. 

J. R. Chilton, at p. 435, states important differences. 

The complainants’ witnesses have testified under the belief that Morse had patented the ex- 
clusive right to use the motive power of ‘the electro-magnetism to record telegraphic characters; 
and it is the use of this power which they refer to, when they say that the Columbian instra- 
ment involved the same essential principle. 

Dr. Page, says, “lt is principle in patent law, that when an inventor has discovered the 
means of producing an entirely new result, and shows a successful and practicable mode of pro- 
ducing that result, he may claim the result, however produced, and claim also his own special 
mode.? Morse “ has limited his claim to the production of that result by means of the electro- 
magnetic power however employed,” p. 127. e 

“ The patent of said Morse is also for means of recording, the same consisting of the electro- 
magnet and machinery set in motion by it. While the said patent gives to said Morse the 
broad ground of the right to use electro-magnetic power or motion for recording signals at a 
distance, it also secures to him the right to use the electro-magnet in such connection, and the 
machinery actuated by it, for this purpose,” p. 128. 

Speaking of the patent of 1846, he says, “ another principle, or gengral feature is secured, 
as well as special matter. The invention therein specified as a receiving magnet is an electro- 
magnet, used as an intermediate agent, or anxiliary to that magnet which performs the record- 


ing,” p. 128. 
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% New forms of electro-magnets might be invented, but no especies of electro- motion could 
bé used in such a connection, for such a purpose without liability to said Morse as patentee,” 

. 129. 

: L. D. Gale, p. 179, Do Barnes & Zook, in the operation of their instrument, use one cur- 
rent of electric fluid, one circuit battery or magnet? If they do, the identity of principle must 
be admitted.” | 

1 The two instruments resemble each other in this; both are moved by the electro-magnet, 
and inthe same way. The electro-magnet being the prime mover, and indispensable, and the 
only indispensable part of the instrument,” p. 180. 

“But where an individual opens a new field of enquiry and investigation, and shows by ade- 
quate means (the apparatus used), the subjection of any of the principles or powers of nature 
not hitherto subjected to such purposes, and thus obtains a result, it has been the practice of the 
office to give him who opens the field, the benefit of the first harvest by grant of letters patent, 
covering the ground by such means as he had used to obtain the result, or by any other means. 

In the patent granted to Professor Morse, on the 20th of June, 1840, I consider the essence 
of invention to be mainly embraced in the 6th claim. Parts of the same are further detailed in 
claims 7 and 8. In the reissue of the patent of 1840, dated January 15, 1846, the spirit of the 
invention is embraced in the first claim. For the 2d reissue; 13th June, 1846, it is contained in 
the first and last claims,” p. 122. These two claims are for the use of the motive power of 
electro-magnetism, however developed, for marking, &c., p. 78-79. 
| Gale, at page 122, says: Morse’s patent, inasmuch as he was the first to introduce machine- 
ry of any kind to mark or print prominent signals of whatever kind, at distances for telegraphic 
purposes, I consider entitle him to the use of electricity, or magnetism (both being considered 
by scientific men as of common origin), as a motive power for telegraphic recording of signals, 
and to all machinery he hes invented and described, and to his telegraphic alphabet.” 

J. Renwick, at page 439 says: I have not stated that they are identical, but have pointed 
out certain points of similarity and certain differences; the main points of similarity are: first, 
the power employed in the two instruments is the same, namely, magnetism developed in bars 
of soft iron by an electrical current ; and second, in the character of the signals.” 

J. R. Chilton, at page 435 says: “ If Mr. Morse is entitled to the exclusive right of using 
electro-magnetism for imprinting marks or signs of ideas at a distance, then any instrument in 
which electro-magnetism is employed, as it is in the Columbian for that purpose, whether for 
better or worse, must be identical in principle with his; but if his is not entitled to that exclusive 
right, and by the arrangement of the Columbian Telegraph an instrument is obtained which 
can be worked in electrical states of the atmoephere when his cannot be worked (of which fact, 
however, I am unaware), then I should say the combination was a distinct instrument from his. 
1 have already said in my former deposition, that its mechanical arrangement was different.“ 

_ All the other witnesses of the complainant, who speak upon the question of identity of the 
instraments, refer to the use of electro-magnetism to prove their positions, while their descrip- 
tion of them proves that in all respects they are unlike. See testimony of Barnes, page 360— 
Benedict 401—Renwick 428—Chilton 433. . 

| Fourth, Morse was not the first inventor of the things which constitute the invention used 
by the defendants, or either of them, nor their combination. 

1. The battery. This was not invented by Morse—Henry p. 417. Moss 466. 

2. Metallic conductors. Steinhiel used these before Morse's invention; and he was advised 
to: adapt them. Moss 466. Henry, 423. 

‘8. The ground circuit. This was used by Steinhiel before Morse. Moss 467. Henry 
422. 
4. The local circuit. This was in use by Wheatstone early in April 1837, and seen by Pro- 
fessor Henry. p. 422. 

In Hansary 20, 1838, the London Mechanios Magazine contained an account of this, and 
that: Davy had invented and used the same thing; and it was included in Davy's patent of 


July 4, 1838, which is several years before Moree applied for a patent for it. Mose 467. Barnes 
366. , 
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5. A finger key. This was known and used by Ampere in 1820, and described in the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, vol. 4, p. 173. Moss, 468. Morse, in his patent, has type and portrule 
and mercury cups, &c., instead of a finger key. A finger key, or something whereby a circuit 
could be opened and closed, must have been known as long as circuits have been used. 

6. Ribbon paper. This was used by Steinhiel. Moss, 468—9. 

7. Clockwork—Was known centuries ago. Steinhiel used in 1837 for moving paper to be 
marked. Moss, 469. 

8. The alphabet. Steinhiel had an alphabet in 1837. Moss, 469. Swaim had an alphabet 
like Morse’s, invented in 1829. 

9. Morse did not invent the combination which constitutes the Columbian. There is no 
witness who swears the combination to be the same. All agree they do not contain the same 
things. 

10. Permanent magnets. These were not invented by Morse, but were known and used in 
ancient times. Barnes, 363. This is a portion of the common knowledge of educated men. 
They are made of hardened steel by the application of the loadstone, or other permanent mag- 
nets, in a particular manner. See Dictionaries, title magnet. 

The use of permanent magnets would be fatal to the operation of Morse’s telegraph. Bene- 
dict, 404, 

Fifth. Permanent magnets are not affected by atmospheric causes like the electro-magnet. 
Barnes, p. 365. The application of the permanent magnet to the mutator of the Columbian 
is of very great benefit. I do not hesitate to say, that with this mutator during the summer 
months, when there is so great a prevalence of atmospheric electricity, a line of telegraphs can 
be operated at an average of two hours per day, when communication would be entirely inter- 
rupted on a line where Morse’s receiving magnet was used. That this is so in fact I personally 
know. During a period of about oue month, from the 14th or 15th of September, 1848, to 
about the 16th of October, of the same year, I conducted the correspondence from the Louisville 
office for the “ People’s line,“ and during that period of time numerous thunderstorms were 
experienced, which entirely interrupted the operations of some, and often all of the four lines of 
telegraphic communication branching out from the city of Louisville, one of which is built along 
the same road of the People’s Telegraph to Nashville, and which was more frequently inter- 
rupted than any other ; and during that whole time, the People’s line, which was operated by 
means of the Columbian, was not interrupted in a single instance by demonstrations of atmos- 
pherio electricity. The reason of this may be found in the faet that however much the equili- 
brium of magnetism may be disturbed by atmospheric electricity traversing the wire, the power 
of the permanent magnet is instantly employed to restore the equilibriam.” 

Zook, p. $76. “The comparative uselessness of Professor Morse’s esse sende Tele- 
graph (from the day when his receiving magnet weighed several hundred pounds to the present) 
during the demonstrations of atmospheric electricity, has been a very serious detriment to the 
practical operations of his instrument. To my knowledge, Professor Morse was aware of this 
detriment, and in the summer of 1847 attempted to remedy it, and failed to do so; one of the 
ends 9 by the Columbian Telegraph, is the remedy of this difficulty.“ ; 

That it is less liable to derangements is not disputed by Morse’s witnesses, and is ooslinned 
by the following. Smith, p. 381—Chamberlin, p. 407. Peter, p. 442.—C. B. =o 469, et seq. 
Allen, p. 477—Cresson, p. 391. 

Sixth, The electro-magnet is a totally different thing from permanent magnets. . 

C. F. Durant, p. 437. “Permanent magnetism and electro-magnetism are totally distinct 
things in their nature and operation.” 

Walter, p. 307. The permanent magnet, called the steel magnet, is made magnetic, 
when the process of induction is applied.” The electro-maguet ia made, or magnetized by 
placing a piece of soft iron within a helix composed of insulated copper-wire, which wire is een- 
nected to the poles of a common galvanic Battery and the bat’ ery not in motion. Benedict, P- 
404—p. 405—Chamberlin, p. 406—7. 

Morse in his caveat says: An electro-magnet made in any of the usual modes of forming 
it, such as winding insulated copper-wire.” &c. p. 50. 
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He claims, patent 1840, p. 63. 5th, “ The application of electro-magnets by means of one or 
more circuits of metallic conductors from any known generator of electricity or galvanism, &c. 

Morse, in the first reissue of his patent of 1840, p. 68, says: . I wish it to be understood that 
I do not claim the use of the galvanic current, or currents of electricity for the purpose of tele- 
graphic communication ; but what I specially claim as my invention and improvement, is the 
making use of the motive power of magnetism, when developed by the action of such current 
or currents, as a means.” 

Morse, in the second reissue of the patent of 1840, at p. 75, says: My apparatus for this 
purpose consists of two principal parts. The first part consists of a galvanic battery, or known 
generator of galvanism, or electricity ; a galvanic, or electric circuit, composed of any known 
conductors of electricity; a port rule,” &., “all in combination with an electro-magnet, or 
device by which the motive power of the electric or galvanic current, which I call electro. 
magnetism, may be developed,” &c. 

At page 78—-“ The motive power of magnetism when developed by the action of such cure 
rent, or currents, substantially as set forth,” &c. 

These extracts show that Morse contemplated the use of electro-magnets whose efficiency 
and power were derived solely from the galvanic current by the use of the usual battery, and 
not a permanent magnet. 

Seventh, Morse did not invent the electro-magnet. It was known and used before his dis- 
covery by Henry, Wheatstone, Davy, Steinhiel. Henry, p. 422—426. Moss 467—8, 

Eighth, The permanent magnets in the Columbian are applied to a different purpose than 
Morse’s electro-magnets. Smith, p. 383. Barnes, 636. Zook, 376. Cresson, 391. Bene- 
dict, 405. 

Nintn.— The true date of Morse’s application for his first patent is after May 29th, 1840, 

On the 15th of May, 1838, Morse requested that a patent should not issue on his applica- 
tion. p. 98. 

May 2, 1840, he wrote Commissioner that there was something to be done to perfect his 
papers. p. 98. 

May 14, 1840, the Commissioner writes him, pointing out things to be attended to, before a 
patent could issue.. p. 101. 

On the 18th, Morse had his papers in his possession in New York to perfect them. p. 99. 

May 26th, the Commissioner again returns them to Morse to perfect and to be properly 
sworn to; the want of an oath might affect the validity of his patent. p. 101. 

On the 29th, Morse again had his papers in hand to correct them. p. 99. 

Tentu.— Moree was not the first and original inventor of the local circuit. 

Professor Henry, p. 422, testifies that Wheatstone showed him, in April, 1847pin London, 
his method of bringing into action a second galvanic circuit. 

“ This consisted in closing the second circuit by the deflection of a needle so placed that, the 
two ends projecting upwards, the open circuit would be united by the contact of the end of the 
needle when deflected, and on opening or breaking the circuit so closed by opening the first cir- 
cuit, and thus interrapting the current, when the needle would assume its ordinary position 
under the influence of the magnetism of the earth. I informed him that I had devised another 
method of producing effects somewhat similar. This consisted in opening the circuit of my 
large quantity-magnet at Princeton, when loaded with many hundred pounds weight, by attract- 
ing upward a small piece of moveable wire, with a small intensity-magnet connected with a 
long wire circuit. * * Tho object of Professor Wheatstone, as I understood it, in bringing 
into action a second circuit, was to provide a remedy for the diminution of the force of a long 
cisenit. My object, in the process described by me, was to bring into operation a large quantity- 
magnet, connected with a quantity battery in a local circuit, by means of a small intensity-mag- 
net, and an intensity-battery at a distance.” 

Mosse, by his silence, acquiesced in Gale’s statement in 1848, that he did not know how 
produce effects at a distance, until Gale referred him to Henry's papers on the subject, and that 
after that he succeeded. Henry, p. 426. 

“Combined circuits invented by Henry, and included in Davy’s patent of July 4, 1838. 
Barnes, p. 366 ; Moss, p. 467. 
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Exveventu.—The local circuit patented and described in a printed publication before 
Morse’s application for his patent of 1846. 

Barnes, p. 366, says it was patented in 1838 by Davy. Moss, p. 467, states that a descrip- 
tion was published in the London Mechanics’ Magazine, Vol. 28, No. 754, January 20, 1838 
where both Wheatstone’s and Davy's plans are spoken of. Davy’s is there described as found 
in his patent. Among other things, in his patent Davy states— Now by my invention, I so 
arrange the metallic circuits that at the requisite intervals the apparatus itself will bring into 
action a succession of wires having their own batteries, which I call renewers.” He then 
describes the process, which is the same, in substance, as that described in Morse’s patent 
of 1846. 

TwLrrn.— Morse's second re-issue of the patent of 1840, contains more than the inven- 
tion patented in 1840, and things that were in that patent dedicated to public use. 

In his first claim on the 2d re-issue, (p. 78,) Morse says— What I specially claim as my 
invention and improvement, is making use of the motive power of magnetism, when developed 
by the action of such current, &c., to give motion to machinery.” 

There is no such claim in the original. There, it is confined to the use of electro-magnets. 
Claims 6 and 8, p. 63. 

In the eighth, (p. 79,) he says“ I do not propose to limit myself to the specific machinery, 
or parts of machinery, described in the foregoing specification and claims, the essence of my 
invention being the use of the motive power of the electric, or galvanic current, which I call 
electro-magnetism, however developed for marking,” &c. 

No such claim as this is found in the original patent. 

On the same page, are the 5th and 6th claims—* Fifth. I claim as my invention the system 
of signs, consisting of dots and spaces, and dots, epaces, and horizontal lines, for numerals, let- 
ters, words, or sentences, substantially as herein set forth and illustrated, for telegraphic pur- 
poses. Sixth. I also claim as my invention the system of signs, consisting-of dots and spaces, 
and horizontal lines, substantially as herein set forth and illustrated, in combination with ma- 
chinery, for recording them as signals for telegraphic purposes.“ 

The original contains no claim like the fifth, and the only one resembling the sixth, is in the 
ninth, (p. 64,) where the combination is very different, being for the combination of the mechan- 
ism snd system of type and signs, with the dictionary described. 

The things included in the first, fifth, sixth, and eighth claims, were each and all of them 
described in the original patent of 1840, as in the last reissue, and not having been claimed in 
such original, the defendants allege that it is conclusive evidence of abandonment, or dedication 
to public use. 

In Morse’s patent of April 11, 1846, he described and claimed the following, p. 73. 

“ I claim as my invention, the use of a local battery and magnet, in combination with a 
battery and magnet, connected with the main line or lines of condactors, for the purpose above 
specified.” 

This, by not being claimed in the reissue, is abandoned to public use, and covers all that the 
defendants are charged with using. 

THIRTEENTH.——Material parts of the patent of 1840, were known and used prior to Morse’s 
invention. 

1. The motive power of electro-magnetism was used by Steinhiel, in 1837, to record, before 
it was used or applied by Morse. Moss, p. 466, 467; Barnes, p.371. 

Also by Wheatstone in the early part of April, 1837; Henry, 422. It was also known and 
used by Weber, also Gould p. 411, 412. | 

2. The combination of two or more circuits was known and used. 

Davy & Wheatstone, knew and used them. Moss, p. 467. 

Wheatstone & Henry, knew and used them. Henry, p. 422; Barnes, p. 371. 

3. A system of signs composed of dots, lines, and spaces, was known and used before. Stein- 
heil used it. Moss, p. 469. Swaim, also. 

Fountrenru.—Material parts of the patent of 1846, were known and used before their 

invention by Morse. 
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The thing patented by Morse in his first claim in this patent, was previously known and used 
by Henry, Davy, and Wheatstone ; Henry, p. 422; Moss, p. 466, 467; Barnes, 371. 

A material part of it had been previously patented and described in a printed publication. 

This first claim is the same as the fourth in the patent of 1840. It is these words, p. 87, 
A device or contrivance called the receiving magnet, in combination with a short, local, inde- 
pendent circuit, or circuits, each having a register and register-magnet, or other maguetic con- 
trivances for registering, and sustaining such a relation to the register-magnet and other mag- 
netic contrivances for registering, and to the length of the circuit of telegraphic line, as will en- 
able me to obtain with the aid of a main galvanic battery and circuit, and the intervention of a 
local battery and a local circuit, such motion or power for registering, as could not be obtained 
otherwise, without the use of a much larger galvanic battery, if at all” 

In the patent of 1840, it is thus described, p. 79: Fourth, I claim as my invention, the 
combination of two or more galvanic, or electric circuits, with independent batteries, substan- 
tially by means herein described, for the purpose of obviating the diminished force of electro- 
magnetism in long circuits, and enabling me to command sufficient power to put in motion re- 
gistering, or recording machinery at a distance.” : 

The description in the specifications fully sustain this position. See p. 84, and p. 78. 

Firreenta.—Morse changed his patents by surrender and reissue, sọ as to include the Co- 
lumbian, after it was in use on the People’s Line. 

Shaffner, (p. 151) swears that the Columbian was put on the line about the 6th of Mareh, 
1848. Fose, Morse’s agent (p. 131,) frequently saw them in use. MeAfee (p. 312,) attests 
to the same thing. The reissued patents upon which this suit is instituted bear date, June 13th, 
1848, (p. 74, p. 80,) which is some months after complainant’s agents saw the Columbian, and 
knew that it was constructed and used. 

The broad claim of the use of electro-magnetism as a motive power for marking, was first 
included in this reissue, as appears by the patents themselves. 

Sixreenta.—The reissued patent of 1846, granted in June, 1848, contains things not 
claimed in the original. 

1. In the original (p. 73), he claims “the reeeiving magnet or a magnet. pone a similar 
charact er,” sustaining an undefined relation. 

In the reissue he claims (p. 87) „ the employment, in a main EPESA circuit, of a device 
er contrivance, called the receiving magnet, in combination with a short, independent local cir- 
euit or circuits, each having a register or a register-magnet, or other * contrivances for 
registering, sustaining an undefined relation. 

2. In the original (p. 73) he claimed, the combination of the points affixed in the pen 
lever with the grooved roller (N), for tario on paper as above described.” In the reissae, this 
elaim is enlarged by including the pen lever or its equivalent, and e indentation for 
coloring matter for. marking, d&e., (p. 87), as follows: 

“3. I also claim as my invention, the combination of the point or points of the pen 
and pen lever or its equivalent, with the groved roller, or other equivalent device, over which 
the paper, or other material suitable for marking upon, may be made to pass for the purpose of 
receiving the impression of the characters, by which means I am enabled to mark, or print signs 
or signals upon paper, or other fabric, by indentation; thus dispensing with the use of ane 
matter for marking as specified in my letters patent of 8 15, 1846.“ 

SEVENTEENTH.— In neither of his patents does Morse sufficiently distinguish blai is new 
From whet ie od. 

Except in his historical account of telegraphs and what is included in his claims, his 
patents throw no light on thie subject. In these he claims what he did not invent. 

E1GHTEENTH.—T he reissued patents show, when compared with those surrendered, that the 
object was not to amend a defective een but te obtain new: patente without reference 
to what was claimed in the old ones, 


DEFENDANT'S POINTS. 


First.—Morse’s patent of 1840is void ; because it runs fourteen years from the date of ite 
issue, instead of that length of time from the date of his French patent. 

The seventh section of the patent act of 1836, prohibits granting a patent where one has 
been previously granted for the same thing. 

The 8th section modifies this in favor of the true inventor, if within six months after his 
taking foreign letters he files here his specifications and drawings. 

The 6th section of the act of 1839 suspends so much of the 7th section of the act of 1836 
as relates to patents obtained abroad ; Provided, “ that in all cases, every such patent shall be 
limited to the term of fourteen years from the date or publication of such foreign letters patent. 

The object of this section was to limit patents to fourteen years from the time the inventor pa- 
tents the same thing here or abroad. Under the act of 1836 it could not run over fourteen years 
from the time of patenting here, which must be within six months from the date of the foreign 
patent. The public would in all cases have the right to use the invention, after fourteen years and 
six months. Under the construction claimed by the complainants, Morse would be entitled to 
fourteen years here, though he had had it fourteen abroad, and it had become public property 
then. This would place this country fourteen -years further from the right to use an invention 
than foreign nations. 

The question is, upon the true meaning of the words, every such patent,” which clearly 
refer to a patent here, when there has been one issued abroad for the same invention. There are 
no exceptions in favor of cases pending in the patent office when the act of 1839 passed. But 
they were equally with others within the mischief intended to be corrected, and the act must 
therefore apply. 

Srconn.—Jn construing a patent, and deciding what are the inventions patented thereby, 
the summing up is conclusive. Nothing is patented but what is expressly claimed, in the 
summing up, as the invention. 

Moody vs. Fishe (2 Mason 112., p.118), Story J. says, It appears to me clear, both upon 
principle and authority, that where a patentee in his specification states and sums up the par- 
ticulars of his invention, and his patent covers them, he is confined to such summary ; and he 
cannot afterwards be permitted to sustain his patent by showing, some part which he claims in 
his summing up as his invention, though not in fact his invention, is of slight value or importance 
in his patent. His patent covers it, and if not new, the patent must be void.” 

Rex vs. Cutler, 1 Starkie R., 354. z 

Davieson, Patents, 398—404. 


Bovil vs. Moore, 2 Marsh R., 211. 
Wyeth vs. Stone (1 Story, at p. 285). In order to ascertain the true construction of the 


specification in this respect, we must look to the summing up of the invention, and the claim 
therefor asserted in the specification ; for it isthe duty of the patentee to sum up his invention in 
clear and determinate terms. This was the doctrine maintained in Moody vs. Fishe (2 Mason 
112); and I see no reason to doubt it, or depart from it.” 

Act of 1836, Sec. 6, provides, And he shall particularly specify and point oat the part, 
improvement, or combination, which he claims as his own invention or discovery.” 

This being a statutory — i he is concluded by his own acts under it. 
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Tann. What is described in a patent and not claimed, whether invented by the patentee or 
not, is dedicated to the public, and cannot be afterwards claimed as a part of hia patent, in a 
reissue or otherwise. 

The 6th section of the act of 1836 requires, the applicant “shall particularly specify and 
point out the part, improvement, or combination which he claims as his own invention.” If he omita 
to claim, it is evidence of non-invention, or abandonment, or dedication to the public. The object 
of this provision is to enable the public to know what they may use and what they cannot. 

Battin vs. Taggert. (Kane—Sept. 10,1851). “1. That a description by the applicant for a 
patent of a machine or part of a machine, in his specification, unaccompanied by notice that he 
hus rights in it as inventor, or that he desires to secure title to it as patentee, isa dedication of it 
to the public.” Neither of these sections authorizes a change in the character of the claim, the 
substitution of a different patentable subject. The defect to be remedied, is either some insuffi 
ciency of description, or an error in claiming too much.” 

A dedication cannot be recalled. 

Battin vs. Taggert. By Kane. Sept 1851. 

Pennock vs. Dialogue. 2 Pet.1, 15-16. 

The following things in the second reissue, in 1848, are not found in the first, of 1846: 

1. The second claim in the reissue of 1848, which is for the employment of the machinery 
called the register, or recording instrument composed of the train of clock wheels, cylinders, and 
other apparatus, or their equivalents for moving the material upon which the characters are to be 
imprinted, and for imprinting said characters, as set forth in the description of the second part of 
his invention, essentially differs from the fourth claim of the reissue of 1846, which is for a train of 
clockwork, and spring, in combination with an electro-magnet. 

2. The third claim in the reissue of 1848, is not found in that of 1846 at all. 

3. The fifth claim of the reissue of 1848, for the system of signs &c , is not in the reissue of 
1846, 

4, The sixth claim of the reissue of 1848, which is for a system of signs in combination 
with machinery for recording them, varies from the second claim in that of 1846, which is for a 
system of signs in combination with the telegraph. $ 

5. The eighth claim in the reissue of 1848, is not contained in the reissue of 1846. 

The following claims in the patent of 1840 were dropped in the reissue of 1846, and 
became public property: 

1. The sixth claim, which is for the application of electro-magnets by means of one or more 
circuits of conductors from any known generator of electricity or galvanism to the several levers 
in the machinery described to impart motion &c., for transmitting intelligence between a distant 
point, or simultaneously to several points. . 

2. The seventh claim is for the mode and process of recording signs by the use of electro- 
magnetism, as described in the specification, 

3. The eighth claim is for the combination of electro-magnets in one or more circuits, for 
transmitting intelligence. 

4, The ninth claim is for the combination and adaptation of the mechanism and system of 
type and signs with a dictionary, as described. 

These four claims were dropped in 1846, though appearing to a certain extent in the second 
reissue. ° 

The following claim in the patent of 1846 was dropped in the reissue of 1848. 

The second claim in the patent of 1846 was “ for the use of a local battery and magnet, in 
combination with a battery and magnet connected with a main line or lines of conductors, for 
the purpose above specified,” 

The public have a right to all that Morse has thus dropped ; and they will cover the whole 
that the defendants use, which Morse asserts is a violation of his patents. 

The including the things dropped in the first reissue of his patent of 1840, in the second 
reissue, was appropriating what belonged to the public. It had been previously patented, and 
described in a printed publication : this violates his patent. 
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Fourta.—A patent void in part ie void in whole, except when otherwise provided by 
statute. T 

A patent is an entirety, and, at common law, if void it was wholly so, there being no rule by 
which it could be good in part and bad in part. If the Crown had been deceived in the grant in 
any particular, the whole patent was a nullity. 

In Wyeth ve. Stone (1 Story, 285—6), Story, J., says: “A claim broader than the actual in- 
vention of the patentee is, for that very reason, upon principle of common law, utterly void, and 
the patent is a nullity.” 

In Moody vs. Fishe (2 Mason, p. 118, 119), Stony, J., says: He cannot afterwards be per- 
mitted to sustain his patent by showing that some part which he claims in his summing up as 
his invention, though not in part his invention, is of slight value or importance in his patent. 
His patent covers it, and if it is not new the patent is void.” 

In Woodcock vs. Parker (1 Gall. 437), he said, This present patent is admitted to cóm- 
prehend the whole machine; it is too broad, and therefore void.” o 

In Evans vs. Eaton (7 Wheat. 356. 5 Con. p. 302, p. 314), Srory, J., says,“ If therefore the 
patent be for the whole machine, the party can maintain title to it only by establishing that it is 
substantially new in its structure and mode of operation. If the same combination existed before, 
in machines of the same nature, up to a certain point, and the party’s invention consists in the 
adding some new machinery, it includes more than his invention, and therefore cannot be sup- 
ported.” p. 315. „ It never could have been the intention of this court, to declare, in direct 
opposition to the terms of the patent act, that a party was entitled to recover although he should 
be proved not to have been the inventor of the machine patented.” | 

In Bovill vs. Moore (Davis' Pats., p. 398), Grass, Cu. J., said, The specification contains 
an account of all which is stated to be invented by him, and he is bound te confine himself to 
that which is his invention ; and if in his specification he has exceeded the limits of what he has 
invented, and of which he is entitled to the sole privilege, though in other respects there may 
be no objection to his patent, that will overturn it; for he will not then have registered a speci- 
fication of his invention ; it will be irregular in faving exceeded the limits of that invention.” 

The acts of 1836 and 1839, proceed upon the ground that this is the law; and the latter act 
has not changed it when there is no disclaimer. The 7th section of the on of 1839, which 
authorizes a disclaimer in cases of inadvertence, accident, or mistake, has been held to apply 
only to suits pending when the disclaimer was filed. Wyeth vs. Stone, 1 Story, 273, 293. 

The 9th section authorizes suits for “ any infringement of such part of the invention or dis. 
covery as shall be bona fide his own, as aforesaid, notwithstanding the specification may em- 
brace more than he shall have a legal right to claim.” 

Then follows this proviso: ‘‘ Provided, however, That no person bringing such suit, shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the provisions contained in this section, who shall have . 
neglected or delayed to enter at the patent office a disclaimer as aſoresaid.“ 

This leaves the law where it stood beſore, where there has been no disclaimer, the last pro- 
viso controlling what precedes it. The disclaimer must be before suit, so that issue can be 
taken on the question of unreasonable neglect. If not made before suit, it might be forever 
omitted. 

In Wyeth vs. Stone (1 Story, 294), Story, J., says, “The disclaimers in the 9th section 
apply solely to suits brought after the disclaimer is filed.” At p. 295, he gays, Still, however, 
it does not seem to me that a Court of Equity ought to interfere to grant a perpetual injunction 
in a case of this sort, whatever might be the right and remedy at law, unless a disclaimer has 

been in fact filed at the patent office before the suit is brought. The granting of such an injunc- 
tion is a matter resting in the sound discretion of the court; and if the court should grant a pere 
petual injunction before any disclaimer is filed, it may be, that the patentee may never after- 
wards within a reasonable time file any disclaimer, although the act certainly contemplates the 
neglect, or delay to do so, to be a good defense upon a patent to secure the rights granted 
thereby.” 

Firra.—An invention is net complete, so as to be patentable or to bar the obtaining a pate 
ent by another inventor, until it is perfected and adapted to use. 
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Reed ve. Cutter, 1 Story, 590, 597—599; Washburn vs. Gould, 3 Story, 183; Allen vs. 
Blunt, 2 Wood. & Min, 121, 141. 

Sixtn.— Where a patent is for a combination of parts, and not for the different parts com- 
posing the combination, the use of any of those paris lese than the whole is not an infringe- 
ment. 

Barrett vs. Hall, 1 Mason, 447; Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason, 117; Prout vs. Draper, 1 
Story, 568; Howe vs. Abbott, 2 Story, 190; Brooks vs. Jenkins, 3 McLean, 433; Evans vn. 
Eaton, 1 Pet. C. C. R, 322. Curtis on Patents, Sections 8, 9, 10, 11. Prout vs. Ruggles, 
16 Pet., 336. 

In this case, Chief J. Taney, at p. 341, said, And this combination composed of all the parts 
mentioned in the specification, and arranged with reference to each other and to other parts of 
the plough in the manner therein described, is stated to be the improvement, and is the thing 
patented. The use of any two of these parts only, or of two combined with a third, which is sub- 
stantially different, in form, or manner of its arrangement and connection with the others, 
is therefore not the thing patented. It is not the same combination if it substantially differs 
from it in any of its parts. The jogging of the standard into the beam, and its extension back- 
ward from the bolt, are both treated by the plantiffs as essential parts of their combination for the 
purposes of brace and draft, consequently the use of either alone, by the defendants, would not 
be the same improvement, nor infringe the patent of the plaintiffs.” 

Sgventu.—Morse’s patents of 1846 and 1848, are void, because he wae not the first in- 
ventor of the things patented, or of substantial and material parts thereof. 

The sixth section of the act of 1836, provides that a person who has invented &c., ‘ not 
known or used by others before his or their discovery or invention thereof; and he must make 
oath, “ that he does verily believe, that he is the original and first inventor,” &o. 

The seventh provides that if on examination of it “shall not appear to the Commissioner, 
that the same had been invented or discovered by any other person in this country, prior to the 
alleged discovery thereof by the applicant , if he shall deem it sufficiéntly useful and im- 
portant, it shall be his duty to issue a patent therefor.” The section then goes on to provide a 
different course, if on such examination it shall appear to the Commissioner, that the applicant 
was not the original and first inventor thereof, or that any part of that which is claimed as new, 
had been invented or discovered in this or a foreign country, as aforesaid.” 

This latter provision is in harmony with the sixth section, and must control what precedes it 
if in the seventh there is a conflict. 

The eighth section provides an appeal where either party shall be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the commissioner on the question of priority of right, or invention.” 

The fifteenth provides that the defendant may give in evidence, that the patentee was not 
the original and first inventor or discoverer of the thing patented, or a substantial part thereof 
claimed as new. There can be but one first inventor ; and these provisions show that Congress 
intended that he, and no one else, should be entitled to a patent. 

The decisions of the Federal judiciary, commencing in 1804, and coming down to this time, 
confirm this assumption. Kent says: If the patentee be not the first or original inventor in 
reference to all the world, he is not entitled to a patent, even though he had no knowledge of 
the previous use or previous description of the invention in any printed publication; for the law 
presumes he may have known it. 2 Kent, 368, 

1804, Ruetgen vs. Kanowrs, 1 Wash., 170. 

1808, Dawson vs. Fallen, 2 Wash., 311. 

1809, Evans vs. Weiss, 2 Wash., 342. 

1813; Woodcock va. Parker, 1 Gall., 438. 

1814, Ordorne vs. Winkley, 2 Gall., 51. 

1816, Evans vs. Eaton, 1 Pet., C. C. R., 322. 

1817, Bedford vs. Hunt, 1 Mason, 302. 

1818, Evans vs. Eaton, 3 Wheat, 454 (4, Cond. R., 307-8). 

1825, Mellus vs. Silabee, 4 Mason, 108—p. 110-111. 

1829, Pennock vs. Dialogue, 2 Pet. 1-22-23, 
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It (the 6th section, act of 1793) gives the right to the frst and true inventor and to him 
only ; and if known and used before his supposed discovery, he. is not the first, although he may 
be a true inventor; and this is the case to which the clause looks.” 

1831, Whitney vs. Emmett, 1 Baldwin, 303, p. 321-322. 

“The invention must be new to all the world.“ If you think the thing patented not new, 
but had been known or used anywhere before the application for the patent, you will find gen- 
erally for the defendants.“ 

1833, Shaw vs. Cooper, 7 Pet., 292-313. 

In this case, Mc Lean, Justice, said: The plaintiff’s case therefore comes under the act of 
1800, extending the right of obtaining patents to aliens, 9 * # the concluding part of the sec- 
tion expressly declares, that every patent obtained pursuant to that act, for any invention which 
it should afterwards appear had been known or used previous to such application for a patent, 
should be void. There was nothing in the act confining such use to the United States ; and that 
if the invention was previously known in England or France, it was sufficient to avoid the pa- 
tent under that act.” 

So the law stood prior to the act of 1836, and has not been changed in this respect, as above 
shown. 

1841, Reed vs. Cutler (1 Story, 590, p. 596). i 

Story, in this case, says— Under the patent laws of the United States, the applicant for a 
patent must be the first as well as the original inventor; and a subsequent inventor, although 
an original inventor, is not entitled to a patent if the invention is perfected and put into use by 
the first and original inventor; and it is of no consequence whether the invention is extensively 
known or used, or whether the knowledge or use thereof is limited to a few persons, or even to 
the first inventor himself, or is kept a secret by the first inventor.” 

It is sufficient that he is the first inventor, to entitle him toa patent; and no subsequent in- 
ventor has a right to deprive him of the right to use his own invention.” 

The language of the patent acts of 1836 and 1837, fully establish this construction; and 
indeed, this has been the habitual, if not the invariable, interpretation of all our patent acts, 
from the origin of our government. The language of the act of 1836, ‘ not known or used by 
othere before his or their discovery thereof,’ has never been supposed to vary this construction, 
or to require the invention should be known to more than one person, if it has been put into 
actual practical use.” 

“In Pennoch vs. Dialogue (2 Pet. 1, 22, 23,), the Supreme Court expressly held that the 
section of the patent act then in force (and ON THIS POINT THE LAW HAS UNDERGONE NO ALTERA- 
TION), gives the right to the true and first inventor, and to him only; if known and used before 
his discovery, he is not the first, although he may be the true inventor, and that is the case to 
which this clause looks.” 7 

1844. In Washburn vs. Gould (3 Story 122, 133), Srory, J., says, The law is, who- 
ever first perfects a machine is entitled to a patent, and is the real inventor, although others 
may previously have had the idea, and made some experiments towards putting it into prac- 
tice.” 

At any rate, he is the inventor and entitled to a patent who first brought the machine to 
perfection, and made it capable of useful operation.” | 

1846. Allen vs. Blunt, (2 W. & M. 121, 140), Woopsury, J., said—“ 6. The next 
ruling involves the question, whether, under the act of 1836, when the inquiry is which is the 
original invention, the earliest is not to prevail over the succeeding one, although a succeeding 
one may be made and used before the letters patent are taken out by the first. There is no 
doubt it must prevail, as a matter of historical and chronological truth. It is in truth the first 
invention.” 

Kent, Story, and Woodbury, confirm the views which we take of this statute. Morse not 
being the first inventor, his patent is void. 

E:guta.—WMorse’s reissued patents, dated June 13, 1848, are void, because he has not 
shown that the surrendered patents were inoperative or invalid for defective specification, or 
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otherwise, so as to confer on the commissioner jurisdiction to make such reissues, The sur- 
rendered patents being set out, disprove any such jurisdi ction, 

The power to accept surrenders and make reissues, is wholly derived from the 13th section 
of the act of 1836. It can only be done when the patent “ shall be inoperative or invalid, by 
reason of a defective or insufficient description or specification, or by reason of the patentee 
claiming in his specification, as his own invention, more than he had” the right to claim as new. 
‘If the error has, or shall have arisen from inadvertency, accident, or mistake,” and without 
fraud, the Commissioner may receive the surrender and grant a reissue. 

The jurisdiction only attaches where the patent was inoperative or invalid, and that occa- 
sioned by inadvertency, accident, or mistake, These facts must be shown to give jurisdiction. 
Here, too, old patents disprove that they were invalid or inoperative, and show an absolute 
want of jurisdiction. 

The Commissioner’s jurisdiction is statutory, and must be strictly followed; and nothing can 
be presumed, to make it out. 

The words inoperative ” and “ invalid,” in this case, mean the same thing. A patent that 
is invalid is also inoperative, and one that is inoperative, is invalid. This is rendered clear by 
the use of the same words in the 16th section, where provision is made for the action of the 
court in cases of contested cases. 

Shaw vs. Cooper, 7 Pet. 290, 321, McLxan, Justice, says— And the same evidence 
which would defeat his application for a patent, would at any subsequent period, be fatal to his 
right. The evidence he exhibits to the Department of State, is not only ex parte, but inter- 
ested; and the questions of fact are left open to be contravened by every one who shall think 
proper to contest the right under the patent.” 

In Grant vs. Raymond, 6 Pet. 218, 246, MansmaLL, Ch. J., says—“If he shows that 
the patentee has failed in any of those pre-requisites on which the authority to issue a patent is 
made to depend, his defense is complete.” 

In the same case the court put amended patents on the same footing. p. 242. 

“The counsel for the plaintiff in error have shown very clearly that the question of inad- 
vertence or mistake is a judicial question, which cannot be decided by the Secretary of State. 
Neither can he decide those judicial questions on which the validity of the first patent depends. 
Yet he issues them without inquiring into them. Why may he not, in like manner, issue the 
second patent also? The correct performance of all those preliminaries on which the validity 
of the original depends, are always examinable in the court in which a suit for its violation shall 
be brought. Why may not those points on which the validity of the amended patent depends 
be examined before the same tribunal? In the case under consideration, those questions were 
not supposed by the ciftuit court to have been decided by the Department of State, but were 
expressly submitted to the jury. The rightfulness of issuing the new patent is declared to 
depend on the fact, that the defect in the specification arose from inadvertence or mistake, and 
without any fraud or misconduct on the part of the patentee.’ The jury of course were to 
inquire into the fact. The condition on which the right to issue the patent depended, could be 
stated to them for no other purpose.“ 

Nintu.—The patent of 1840, as secondly reissued, ie void, because the Commissioner had 
no authority to accept a second surrender and make a second reissue. 

A statute power when once exercised, cannot be the basis of a second exertion of it. 

The presumption is that on the first reissue the invalidity was cured. No provision is made 
for a second accident, mistake, or inadvertency. 

It would be impolitic to allow continual surrenders and reissues, and would lead to endless 
abuses and frauds. 

Reissues are the very fountain head of litigation. 

Tents.—Morse’s patent of 1840, as secondly reissued, is void ; because it is broader than 
the invention originally patented. 

1. The first claim is for the use of the motive power of magnetism, which he did not invent. 
In the original there was no such claim, it being there limited to the application and arrange- 
ment of electro-magnets. 
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2. In his second claim he includes the employment of machinery, called a register c., or 
their equivalent. In the original it is for a combination of machinery, constituting the recording 
cylinder as described, which at page 77 includes a “ fly” and “ spiral spring.” 

3. The third claim is for the invention of a combination of machinery described, consisting 
of a generator of electricity, circuit of conductors, contrivances for closing and breaking the cir- 
cuit, electro-magnet pen or contrivance for marking, machinery for sustaining and moving 
paper,—all constituting one apparatus. 

There was no such claim in the original, and it is wholly an enlargement. It includes the 
“ fly” and “ spiral spring,” which were not in the original. In the original he describes a mode 
of setting his clock-work in motion by an electro-magnet (p. 61)"; but he now claims a different 
method (p. 77), which was not in the original at all. Also includes breaking and closing the 
circuit by metal contact, by applying the hand or machinery—in other words, all modes. 
p. 76. 

4. The fourth claim is for the combination of two or more galvanic circuits, with independent 
batteries, to obviate the diminished force of the electro-magnetism in long circuits.” 

In the original it is for combination of electro-magnets in one or more circuits of conduc- 
tors, with armatures of magnets (claim 8). The original related to the position of the magnets 
and armatures, and the reissue includes batteries, and their relations and combinations de- 
scribed, which enlarges the claim. 

5. The fifth claim is for the invention of the system of signs, consisting of dots, &e. 

In the original there is no such claim. The only way signs are spoken of, is the use, sys- 
tem, formation, and arrangement, of type and signs for transmitting intelligence, by the applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism and metallic conductors, combined with mechanism.” The combina- 
tion is dropped, and elements claimed. ö 

6. The sixth claim is for a system of signs, consisting of dots, &c., in combination with 
machinery (generally) for recording. 

There is no such claim in the original. Itis there in combination with machinery described. 
It is enlarged from this limited use, to one which extends to all machinery. 

7. The seventh claim is for the invention of types or their equivalent, and typerule and 
portrule, in combination with the signal lever, or its equivalent, as described, for the purpose of 
closing and breaking the circuit. oe 

In the original there is no such combination. There, the first is for a combination that con- 
tains, in addition, “ a straight portrule, a circular portrule, two signal levers, a register lever, and 
an alarm lever with its hammer, combined with an electro-magnet, and equivalents are not men- 
tioned. 

This seventh claim is wholly an addition to his former claims. ` 

8. This eighth claim is wholly an addition, and has nothing resembling it in the original. 

His ninth claim in the original is for. adapting mechanism and system of type and signs in 
the dictionary or vocabulary. 

ELxVXNTH.— Morse's patent of 1846 is void, 

1. Because material parts of it had been known and in public use before his application. 

The first claim covers the inventions for connecting circuits used by Davy, Wheatstone, and 
Henry in 1837. 

2. Because the same was described by Henry in Silliman’s Journal, and in the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, containing an account of Davy’s invention ; and by Vail, in giving Morse’s 
and others. 

3. Because the same invention, or a substantial part thereof, was patented by Wheatstone, 
Davy, and Morse himself, prior to his application for his patent of 1846. | 

This first claim in the re-issue of the patent of 1846, is the same thing as the fourth claim of 
the last reissue of the patent of 1840 (p. 79--87). 

The account given by Henry (p. 422) and Moss (p. 467) shows that Henry’s, Wheatstone’s, 
and Davy’s, were the same as Morse’s first claim of the reissue of the patent of 1846. 

Tweirra.—Moree’s reissued patent is void, because it is broader than the original. 
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1. He claims the employment of a receiving magnet, or its equivalent, in combination with 
a short, local, independent circuit, having a register magnet, to obtain power. 

There is no such claim in the original. He there claimed the invention of the receiving 
magnet, or registering contrivances, which sustained certain relations, as would enable him to ob- 
tain power, &c., without mentioning a short, local, independent circuit. He now claims two 
short local circuits. The claim is materially enlarged. 

2. His third claim is for a combination which includes the pen-lever or “ its equivalent,” and 
for any thing over which paper may be passed for the purpose of receiving the impression of 
characters &c., by indentation on paper and other fabrics, dispensing with coloring matter, &c. 

Here is a palpable enlargement of his claim. 

3. His historical recital is an unauthorized addition, and not necessary to perfect his specifi- 

cation. 
| THIRTEENTH.— The surrender and reissue on account af a defective specification author- 
izes amendments only, and not the changing the specification into a new one. 

This case illustrates the danger of allowing a patentee, under pretense of correcting a speci- 
fication which was so defective as to render it invalid, to remodel it entirely, and make new 
claims. | 

There was no defect to correct, and no court can distinguish between the original and correc- 
tions. Numerous and important enlargements have been made in the claims; but some of them 
are so ingeniously done, as to render it a work of care and patience to point them out. 

FouRTEEN TH. —In the second reissue of the letters of 1840, Morse patents a principle or ef- 
fect, and not a machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, or an improvement upon either; 
and it is therefore void. 

The first and eighth claims are purely for principles, while the 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, are broad, 
and cover all he invented. He claims the exclusive use of the power of magnetism, when de- 
veloped by the section of currents for recording, without regard to means. 

The Constitution authorizes Congress to pass laws, “ to promote the progress of the useful 
arts by securing to inventors the exclusive right to their discoveries for limited periods.” 

This authorizes patents to promote the useful arts, and not for an art itself; and this statute 
must be construed with reference to the constitutional authority under which it was enacted ; be- 
cause if not within it, the act, as well as the patent, would be void. This is a true interpretation 
of the 6th and 7th sections of the act of 1836. i 

The term art in the 6th section, is interpreted by what follows, when “ art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter,” are embraced by invention or discovery,“ as synonymes. 
Before obtaining a patent, the “inventor” must give a written description, showing the manner 
and process of making, constructing, using, and compounding the same.” The description must 

be “ in such full, clear, and exact terms,” that a person skilled in the art or science to which 
it appertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make, construct, compound, and use 
the same.” 

This language is based upon the idea that the thing patented was the thing to promote the 
art, and not the art itself. 

Drawings and models are required where the invention can be thus represented. The mode 
of using magnetism may be thus represented, but the broad claim of its general use cannot be 
thus exhibited. 

By the 7th section of the act of 1836, one of the Board of Examiners is to be selected, “ for 
his knowledge and skill inthe particular art, manufacture, or branch of science, to which the al- 
leged invention appertains.” This language would be inappropriate, if he was selected to pass 
upon an art itself or principle. | 

The 18th section provides that the “ patentee of an invention or discovery,” may apply for 
an extension. These are the same words used in the 6th and 7th sections as equivalent to ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of matter,” which persons skilled in, can make, construct, 

compound, and use. | 

Among the defenses enumerated in the 15th section, a patent; under certain circumstances, 
is to be void if the “ description and specification filed does not contain the whole truth relative 
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to his invention or discovery, or that it contains more than is necessary to produce the described 
effect.” 

This language applies to a mode, and not a principle. A principle may fall short of cevel- 
oping a useful result, but to develop one more extensive than is needed to produce such a result 
can occasion no Injury. The greater includes the less, and the public gain thereby. If a patent, 
is for.a principle, it cannot be too large or too small. The term implies an entirety, and the lan- 
guage quoted from the act cannot apply to it. 

The 20th section requires the Commissioner to classify and arrange, &c., the models and 
specimens of compositions and fabrics, and other manufactures and works of art, patented and un- 
patented.” This provision covers every thing in the office, and is inconsistent with the idea 
that an “ art ” or“ principle,” can be patented. It is models &c., and not “ arts” or “ principles 
that are to be classified and arranged. 

By the fifth section of the act of 1837, on a reissue the patentee may have several patents ” 
e for distinct and separate parts of the thing patented.” This language will not apply to an 

“art,” ( principle,” or “ effect,” neither of which are divisible, though a mode of promoting an 
art &c. may be divided. 

The ninth section of the act of 1837, and the fifteenth of that of 1836, speak of a material 
-and substantial part, and also parts that are not substantial or material, though this may be true 
-as to a mode of promoting the useful arts. 

The seventh section of the act of 1839 provides that the purchaser &c. of any newly in- 
vented machine, manufacture, or composition of matter,” prior to the inventor’s making applica- 
‘tion, shall have the right to use &c., and no patent shall be held invalid on account of such prior 
use, Ke. Now, unless the grant of patents is confined to the“ machine, manufacture, or com- 
position of matter,” then without a shadow of a reason for it, patents for an art, or principle, 
stand upon a different footing from those enumerated. If this section relates solely tô patents 
for machines &c., so as not to except Morse’s from its operation, then he is not within the pro- 
tection of the last clause of this section; and having sold and used before his application for the 
patent of 1846, that patent is void. 

The eleventh section of the act of 1836 provides that the Commissioner and examiners may 
‘be examined under oath before the judge, in explanation of the principles of the machine, or 
other thing for which a patent in such case is prayed for.“ This language would be absurd, if 
applied to an art, principle, or effect. ` 

Man never invented an art, or principle, or effect. He has contributed to promote arts, and 
apply principles, to produce effects upon the arts fer the benefit of mankind. The term“ inven- 
tion ” implies all this and no more. A patent for a principle, or effect, could not produce any 
thing useful to mankind ; but a mode of using the one, or producing the other, might be highly 
so. This view is supported by numerous judicial decisions. 

In Temper's case (Curtis on patents, p. 500), Cuter Justice Crancu decided in 1841, that in 
the Constitution and statutes, the words “‘ discoveries ” and “discoverers” meant precisely the 
same as “inventions” and “inventors.” That a discovery, as such, was not a thing invented, 
and therefore not patentable; because it previously existed, while invention related to the con- 
trivance and production of something that did not before exist. 

In Wyeth vs. Stene (1 Story, p. 285), Story, Justice, enquires whether the patent is, for 
any mode whatsoever of cutting ice by means of an apparatus, worked by power, other than 
human, in the abstract, whatever it may be? If it be the latter, it is plain that the patent is 
void, as it is for an abstract principle, and broader than the invention, which is only for cutting 
ice by one particular mode, or by a particular mode, apparatus, or machinery.” The specification 
states: ‘it is claimed as new to cut ice of a uniform size, by means of an apparatus worked by 
any other power than human. The invention of this art, as well as the particular method of 
the application of the principle, are claimed by the subscriber.” (Wyeth.) It is plain then, that 
here the patentee claims the exclusive art of cutting ice by means of any power other than 
human power. Such a claim is utterly unmaintainable in peint of law. It is a claim for an art 
or principle in the abstract, and net for any particular method, or machinery, by which it is to 
be cut. No man can heve a right to cut ies by all means, or methods, nor by all sorts of ap- 
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paratus, although he is not the inventor of any or all such methods, or apparatus. A elainr 
broader than the actual invention of the patentee is, for that very reason, upon principles of 
common law, utterly void, and the patent is a nullity ! ! 

Same principle in Hill vs. Thompson, 8 Taunton, 375 ; found also in 4 Com. Law R., p. 151. 

Brunton vs. Hawks, 4 Barn. and Ald., 541; found also 6 Com. Law R., 509. 

Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason, at p. 118. 

In Whittimore vs. Cutter (1 Gall. 478— 480), Srory, Justice, says: A patent, in no 
case can be for an effect only, but for an effect produced in a given manner, or by a particular 
operation. For instance, no patent can be obtained for the admeasurement of time, or the 
expansive operations of steam, but only for a new mode, or new application of machinery, to pro- 
duce these effects. 

In Stone vs. Sprague (1 Story 270, 272), Srory, J., after stating that the court had put 
a particular construction upon the patent, says: We hold this opinion the more readily, because 
we are of opinion that if it be construed to include all modes of communicating motion from the 
reel to the yarn beam, and of the connection of the one to the other generally, it is utterly void,. 
as being an attempt to maintain a patent for an abstract principle, or for all possible or probable 
modes whatsoever of communication, although they may be invented by others, and substanti- 
ally differ from the mode described by the plaintiff in his specification. A man might just 
as well claim a title to all possible or practicable modes of communicating motion from a steam 
engine to asteamboat, although he had invented but one mode; or, indeed, communicating motion 
from any one thing to all or any other things, simply because he had invented one mode of 
communicating motion from one machine to another in a particular case.” ; 

Blanchard vs. Sprague (3 Sumner, 535, at p. 540), proceeds upon the ground that patents 
for a principle not embodied in a machine are void. The head note is, “A patent will not be 
valid, which is simply for a principle, or function, detached from machinery.” 

This case is also reported in 2 Story 164, with a similar head note. In Howe vs. Abbott, 
2 Story at p. 194, Story, J., says: But he cannot haye a patent for a result merely, without 
using some new mode or process to produce it.” 

In Smith vs. Downing, reported in the Boston papers, J udge Woodbury held, What is to 
be protected is not an abstract or isolated principle, but the embodiment of a principle into a 
machine or manufacture, as described in the specification; and it is the invention, in conformity 
to that embodiment or representation of its working, which the act of Congress will proteet, 
(Bolton va. Bull, 2 Hen. Bl. 458, 403, 483, and D. & E. 95. Web., Ca,, 208; Web. on Pat. 4, 
58, 126—8; 2 Stor. R. 412, 408; Curtis on Pa. §4, 96 & 145; 1 Stor. R. 271; Godson on P. 
72 ; Phil. Pa. 90; 1 Gallis, 478; Hindmarsh, 157). Because, by those laws, the inventor is 
not to be protected, unless he describes plainly and fully what he has done, so that the public 
may copy or imitate, and use it after his term expires. 

That is the consideration for the exclusive use during the period of the patent ; and having 
this, prevents the patentee from claiming afterwards more than he had invented when his patent 
issued. (Web. Cases, 719,1 & 2, and D. & E. 100, 2; Curtis, 5128, 205.) And what he does not, 
or certainly what in the misty future he cannot, describe, he must be presumed not to have in- 
vented. (2 Hen. Bl. 488.) i 

“ The avoidance of patents for claiming too much is of frequent occurrence, and needs no ex- 
planation as to the reasons for it, when an applicant is so improvident or unjust to others as to 
claim for himself more than he invented, and the credit or profit of which belongs to others rather 
than himself. (See 1 Stor. R. 273 ; 2 Stor. R. 4; 2 Sumner, 482; 1 Web. Cases, 485; 6 Peters, 
218; 1 Wood and Min. 53—8.) 

“ As to the second objection, that this would be seeking to cover by a patent a new principle, 
without reference to any mode or method of enforcing it, the patent laws are well settled never 
to permit it. (2 Hen. Pst. 4 and 6.) 

“The impropriety of claiming a patent for the invention or discovery of a new principle, however 
important it may be per se, rests on the idea, that the exclusive use of the invention, for a term 
of years, is given to the patentee, to reward his genius and expense in making the invention and 
Pointing out in his specification how it can be used beneficially, and the machine, if it he a maehine, 
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easily made by any mechanic for general employment. The patent is, in such oase, and must 
be in order to possess validity, not for the principle, but for the mode, machine, or manufacture, 
to carry out the principle and reduce it to practice. (Webs. on Pat. 45—8.) In short, the prin-- 
ciple thus becomes the modus operandi, and rests in the new mode adopted to accomplish cer- 
tain results. And though Some expressions may have been used by one or two judges, which 
look like a sanction to patenting a principle ; yet they are used in the above sense, of a principle 
in operation, in the manner set out in the specification, or, are used too loosely from haste and! 
inadvertence. Except for this view as to the method, what use would there be in a specification 
describing the machine or method? So where any judge speaks of patenting an art, it is not 
an art in the abstract, without a specification of the manner in which it is to operate, asa man- 
ufacture or otherwise. But it is the art thus explained in the specification and illustrated by a 
machine, or model, or drawings, when of a character to be. It js the art so represented or 
exemplified, like the principle thus embodied, which alone the patent laws ever are designed to 
protect. In the English Patent acts, the word ‘art’ is not used at all. 

“ And in ours, as well as in our Constitution, the word art means a useful art or a manufac- 
ture which is beneficial, and which, by the same law, is required to be described with exactness 
in its mode of operation, and which, of course, for the reasons already laid down, can be pro- 
tected only in the mode and to the extent thus described, (1 Story R., 273, 285; 4 Wash. C. 
C., 9,12 ; 1 Howard, 204; Web. on P., 8, 9; Phil. Pat., 74 to 76; Hindmarsh, 49; Curtis, 
38—9th section.) 

No lawyer, conversant with the patent system, could for a moment suppose, that because 
Arkwright first invented and perfected the art of spinning by machinery, he could have taken 
out a patent for this art generally, and covered and monopolized all kinds of future and different 
improvements in that art. On the contrary, he could shield no mode of the art, but that which 
he had devised, used, and described. So it has been held, that a patent for cutting ice by human 
power does not cover any mode but that described. (1 Story, R. 273.) 

“ So, though Woodworth first invented planing boards by machinery, he could not take out a 
patent for that art, principle, or system generally, and thus either monopolize or prevent future 
improvements when differing substantially from his machine. But the whole effort of Wood- 
Worth's assignees has-been to describe his particular mode of planing, so as not to omit any thing’ 
material or to cover too much; and no attempt is made to protect any thing connected with 
planing by machinery, except the mode thus described, or what is substantially the same. 

“ In answer to this, it is true that the general object of the two is the same ; and so it is with 
all rival inventions. But this, of course, does not necessarily make all new inventions or pat- 
ents for a like object an encroachment on all previous ones. Such a doctrine would discourage 
progress, rather than encourage useful arts, as the Constitution wishes to be done, by grant- 
ing patents, 

“ It would, after one invention as to the same subject, or same principle or art, halt and bar 
all further advances on the same subject. 

“ It would petrify every thing as it stood, to the great loss of mankind, and in derogation of 
both private and public rights to advance human improvements and human "power. It would 
also render the first improver a monopolist, and exclude the exercise or reward of furthor ge- 
nius, science, and labor in the same line, however useful and however much needed, beyond 
what has already been accomplished.” i 

In Detmould vs. Reeves, decided at the Oct. Term, 1851, Judge Kanse, in delivering the 
opinion of the Circuit Court, confirmed the views of Judge Woodbury. 

This is the English doctrine : 

In Baulton g. Watt vs. Bull (2 H. Bl. 463—Davis on Patents, 162, at p. 192), Suearn, J. 
says— The steam engine furnishes an instance. The Marquis of Worcester discovered, in the 
last century, the expansive force of steam, and first applied it to machinery. As the original 
inventor, he was clearly entitled to a patent. Would the patent have been good, applied to all 
machinery, or to the machines which he had discovered? The patent decides the question. It 
must be for the vendible matter, and not the principle. Another objection may be urged against 
the patent, upon the application of the principle to an old machine, which is, that whatever ma- 
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chinery mày hereafter be invented would be an infringement of the patent, if it be founded upon 
the same principle. If this were so, it would reverse the clearest positions of law respecting 
patents for machinery, by which it has always been holden, tHat the organization of a machine 
may be the subject of a patent, but principles cannot. If the argument for the patentee were 
correct, it would follow, that when a patent was obtained for the principle the organizatan would 
be of no consequence. Therefore the patent for the application of the principle, must be e ad 
as the patent for the principle itself. It has been argued for the patentee, that he could e- 
oify all the cases to which his machinery could be applied. The answer seems obvious, that what 
he cannot specify he has not invented. * * This patent extends to all machinery that may 
be made on this principle ; so that he has taken a patent for more than he has specified.” 

BuLLER, J. (p. 196), says I think it was admitted (by the plaintiff) that a patent could not 
be sustained for an idea or principle alone.” 

“ The very statement of what a principle is, proves it not to be the ground of a patent; it is 
‘the first ground and rule for arts and sciences, or in other words, the elements and rudiments of 
them. A patent must be for some new production from those elements, and not for the elements 
themselves.“ 

Erre, Cu. J. (at p. 212), says Undoubtedly there can bo no patent for a mere iia but 
efor a principle so far embodied and connected with corporeal substances as to be in a condition 
-to act and produce effects in any art, trade, mystery, or manual occupation, I think there may be 
a patent.” 

On the other questions, the Com. Pleas disagreed. 

The same patent was considered in the King’s Bench, in Hornblower vs. Boulton (Davie's 
Patent Cases, 221), when Chief Justice Kenyon (p. 224) said“ The principal objection made to 
this patent by the plaintiffs in error is, that it is a patent for a philosophic principle only, neither 
organized or capable of being organized; and if the objection were well founded in fact, it 

would be decisive.” 

But if Morse in 1840, patented the art, or principle, and covered the whole ground so as to 
shut out inventors of other modes of using magnetism, then by his own showing, his patent of 

. 1846 is void, because the invention is included in his first patent. A patent can no more cover 
the whole ground, than a copy-right can secure the entire field of science: both have the same 
feundation in the Constitution. 
R. H. GILLET, 
Of Counsel for Defendants. 
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NOTE, PREFATORY AND EXPLANATORY. 


(From the American Telegraph Magazine, Jan., 1853.*) 
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Tis case, which originated in the Circuit Court, Kentucky, in 1848-9, was argued in De- 
cember, 1852, before the Supreme Court, in session at Washington. The hope of receiving 
the Decision, so as to present it fully to our readers at the earliest practicable moment, has 
delayed the issue of this number of the Telegraph Magazine; but the publication of that decree, 
not yet made, must be reserved for a subsequent issue. 

In the absence of the Decision, we now commence the publication of the arguments sub- 
mitted to the Court; and will, as rapidly as practicable, publish reports of the speeches of 
counsel on both sides, in the most authentic form. 

General R. II. Gillet, formerly Solicitor of the Treasury Department, opened the case before 
the Court; and an outline of his remarks is herewith given as the commencement of the 
argument—the remarks of other counsel, on both sides, to be given hereafter, in the order 
of delivery. 

The intrinsic importance of this great Telegraph case, which has excited such deep interest 
throughout the length and breadth of the land—a case important not only as it concerns 
Telegraph Patents, but as it affects other important Patents and Claims, to the value of many 
milions of dollars—renders a report of the whole case particularly important. The fact that 
this is the first case in which the long-contested lightning warfare has been brought in review 
before the United States Supreme Court, combined with the eminence of counsel employed on 
both sides, will aid in securing for the arguments an earnest examination and careful pre- 
servation on the part of all persons who desire to understand the various esscntial subjects 
involved in this extraordinary controversy. In the collection and preservation of all such 
important matters, we aim to render he American Telegraph Magazine valuable as a ready 
and permanent reference on all subjects connected with the history of Telegraphing through- 
out the United States and the world at large. In this case particularly, the extended research 
which characterizes the labors of both parties has brought together an amount of information 
upon the subjects discussed more thorough and valuable than was ever before presented 
within such brief compass. 

The counsel for Prof. Morse and his associates were Mr. Gifford of New-York, and Messrs. 
Hambling and Campbell of Philadelphia. 

Senator Chase, of Ohio, concluded the argument which Gen. Gillet commenced, on behalf of 
the appellants, (O’Rielly and others.) 

A few words of explanation seem proper here—to the effect that the Kentucky Decision arose 
on the effort of O’Rielly to use a new invention made by Zook & Barnes, which he called 
the “Columbian Telegraph,” on the lines which he constructed southward of the Ohio, between 
Louisville and the Gulf of Mexico. Northward of the Ohio, on the Atlantic, Lake and 
Mississippi Lines,” which he constructed and organized, no decision ever was adverse to him; 
as his contract (of 1845) with Morse gave him the right to use Morse's instruments on all lines 
wherever he has used them north of the Ohio—O’R. having for the last seven years reserved in 
trust, on all the lines thus constructed in this latter region, one fourth of all the stock, and all 
the dividends on that stock, to enable him to fulfil his contract with the Morse Patentees, when- 
ever they fulfil on their part—a fund of such magnitude as was probably never before reserved 
by any individual for the purpose of mecting the claims of any inventor or patentee. 


* This argument having been inaccurately printed at first, is now re-published in a corrected 
form. (New-York, November, 1853.) 
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Tris cause comes here from the Kentucky Circuit, and involves two 
questions: the validity of Professor Morse’s patents, and the identity of hig 
inventions with Barnes’ and Zook’s Columbian Telegraph, used by O'Rielly. 
I shall not attempt a history of the rise, progress, and perfection of tele- 
graphic inventions, because it would not, more than the exhibition and lec- 
ture proposed on the other side, be found in the record, or aid in determining 
the legal questions in the case. I shall not controvert Morse’s merit as an 
inventor, while I claim that another useful, and in some respects superior, 
improvement has been made, which O’Rielly used. But justice requires me 
to state, that without the great development of electro-magnetic power, dis- 
covered by Professor Henry of this city, Morse’s invention of applying that 
power would never have been made. I must also add, but for the skill and 
perseverance of a most valuable class of men, the telegraphic operators, I 
fully believe Morse’s telegraph would never have been so perfected, and made 
practically useful. If they have not patents to commemorate the products 
of their genius and industry, or to enrich themselves, they are none the less 
meritorious. Their services to mankind are not lessened because their inven- 
tions are now embodied in Morse's reissued patents, swelling his reputation, 
and increasing his wealth. 

I shall not compare Dr. Jackson's and Morse’s claims to the invention in 
1832, because nothing was then so perfected as to be patentable. Nor is 
there evidence in this case to show that Morse completed his invention 
prior to April 8th, 1838. On the 6th of the previous October he filed a 
caveat, to entitle him to notice if another should apply within a year, upon 
the alleged ground, ‘that the machinery for a full practical display of his 
new invention is not yet completed, and he therefore prays protection of his 
right until he shall have matured the machinery.” Surely, when he had not 
matured machinery to display his invention, it was not in a condition to be 
patentable. Hence I shall disregard the speculations of 1832. 

This suit is brought on Morse’s patent of 1840, reissued in 1846, and 
again in 1848, and on his patent of 1846, reissued in 1848. The bill is 
clearly multifarious, for including two patents, thereby complicating the 
trial; but we did not raise that objection in our pleadings, and cannot now 
do so here, though the Court has the power to interpose it, on its own 
account. Morse charges O’Riclly with having constructed and used a tele- 
graph in Kentucky, in violation of his (Morse’s) patents, by recording signs 
and making sounds. O’Rielly denies the infringement, and alleges that his 
(Morse’s) patents are invalid for various causes, enumerated in his answer. 
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Av preliminary injunction was granted. Subsequently messages were sent 
and recorded in Tennessee, and the answers were gathered in Kentucky, by 
listening to and interpreting the click made by armature when striking against 
the magnet or stops. For this acoustic offence the operator was arraigned 
for a contempt of court. Afterwards O’Rielly’s transmitting station was re- 
moved from Louisville to Jeffersonville, in Indiana, and messages were sent 
and received over the wires, which extended across Kentucky. These harm- 
less pulsations of the galvanic current, passing between Indjana and Ten- 
nessee, were also deemed a contempt. To prevent future violations of law, 
and further disrespect of judicial proceedings, the Court, by its mandate, 
directed the Marshal of Kentucky to take possession of the line, and to cut 
the wires. The Marshal obeyed, and the guillotine was applied to the sinning 
wires. After the execution, the galvanic lightning ceased its sinful contempts, 
and judicial dignity was permitted to repose in the enjoyment of all the 
respect to which it action was entitled. This feat, probably, has not its 
parallel in the history of judicial proceedings. Decapitating the wicked to 

revent thcir committing sin would not go far beyond it. While I say this, 
Tam bound to say, that the Judge whose acts I am criticising is a learned, 
pure, and honest man. Nine months after the execution of the wires, on 
giving good bail, the lightning current was so far forgiven its offences, as to 
be allowed to flash across Kentucky without fear of the Marshal. 

The final decree declared Morse’s patents valid, and a perpetual injunction 
during their lives was ordered. O’Rielly’s telegraph was declared to be an 
infringement, and he was forbidden to use it or one like it, “in the trans- 
mission of intelligence, which is in one place, to another distant place, by 
making thereat a permanent record,” or “ by making thereat, with the action 
of the instrument, which would make such characters, alphabetical sounds, 
and out of them, composing such characters,” Although alphabetical sounds 
are not named in Morse’s patents, nor a mode of making or using any sounds, 
except to sound an alarm bell, as Wheatstone had previously done, still, as 
the operator had heard sounds, and had contrived to interpret them, Morse’s 
monopoly would not be perfect, unless he monopolized sounds, as well as 
electro-magnetic power. Hence the Court, being misled, was induced to 
restrain O'Rielly from doing what was not, in any manner whatever, covered 
by Morse’s original patents, or in either of their frequent and mysterious 
expansions. ‘There being no apology in the patents for this part of the 
decree, it cannot stand. I leave this point, and go to the other great questions, 

The telegraph now used by Morse, and included in his patents, consists of 
the following things: | 

1. A galvanic battery, consisting of a zinc and copper plate united by a 
wire, placed in a cup of nitric acid. That principally used is Groves’ battery, 
invented in 1839. Others had been long known. 

2. Metallic conductors of copper or iron wire, connected, the one to the 
zinc, and the other to the copper plate of the battery, insulated on posts in 
the air. The use of the wires is an old invention. Steinheil used posts in 
1837. In 1843 Morse buried his wire in pipes in the ground, but on advice 
by Professor Henry and others, resorted to the posts. 

8. The ground circuit, The opposite poles of a battery, here and at Bal- 
timore, are connected by wires to zinc plates in the ground at both places, 
and with the wires on the poles in the air, and thus a circuit is formed, the 
earth making a part. This use of the earth was discovered and used by 
Steinheil in Bavaria in 1837. Morse commenced by using two wires to make 
the circuit, and subsequently used the earth. The electric current will not 
flow from one pole of a battery, until means are provided for its return to 
the other. 

4, A finger key. This was used by Ampère in 1820. Morse at first used 
saw-teeth type, a port rule, a forked wire and cup of mercury to plunge it 
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in, to accomplish the object attained by Ampére in the use of the finger key, 
which is more simple and convenient. 

5. The electro-magnet, which attracts a bar of iron. Sturgeon, in England, 
contrived, in 1825, what was called an electro-magnet. In 1829 Professor 
Henry invented the powerful and practically useful electro-magnet, now 
used. It consists of numerous coils of small isolated wire, wound around a 
bar of soft iron in the form of a horse-shoe. When the galvanic current 
flows from a battery, it collects in these coils, and the iron bar becomes 
highly magnetic, and attracts soft iron within its influence. Without this 
embodier of the current, a sufficient quantity of galvanism could not be 
transmitted, to become effective by attraction. It is the attractive properties 
of this electro-magnet when near iron, which constitute the electro-magnetic 
power used by telegraphers. Morse did not first discover this power, 
Henry perfected the mode of using it, and rendered it available, for which 
the world owes him a debt not easily cancelled. His only reward is the 
exalted reputation it confers. 

This power and the means of creating it were public property before 
Morse’s invention. He applied the former to telegraphing by adding, 

6. A recording apparatus. This consists in so shaping the bar of soft- 
iron, (called an armature,) which is attracted by the electro-magnet, that 
when it moves toward the electro-magnet, one end, having a point in it, is 
made to come in contact with a fillet of paper moved by clock-work. When 
the galvanic circuit is closed by pressing down the finger key, the current 
collects in the electro-magnet, and attracts the bar of soft iron, or armature, 
which raises the end containing the point with such force as to indent the 
paper. When the circuit is broken, the galvanic current vanishes from the 
electro-magnet, and the latter no longer attracts the iron bar, or armature, 
and the paper moves on without being indented. The frequency and length 
of these indentations depend upon the length cf time the circuit is opencd 
and closed. These indentations are variously combined, and thus form an 
alphabet, which operators soon learn. Morse's invention consists solely in 
this recording apparatus, and arranging it in connection with the circuits. 
More than that he did not invent. Every thing up to that point was perfect 
and public property, to be used by those who chose, before his invention. 
The opening and closing one circuit by another, though patented by Morse, 
was indisputably invented by Professor Henry years before, and used by 
Wheatstone before Morse filed his caveat. Not content with the great merit 
to which this invention entitled him, the American press has teemed with 
articles, prepared by him or his friends, and thereby the public has been 
erroneously led to believe that he invented the whole telegraphic apparatus. 
A false public opinion has been created, which time and judicial inquiry will 
hereafter correct. History will record, that the telegraph has been produced 
by the agency of numerous individuals, and that Morse's share in it is not 
greater than Steinheil’s or Henry’s. If equal to either, it should satisfy the 
ambition of even an ambitious man. But Morse’s claims are almost un- 
bounded, and centre in the desire of a rich harvest from his patents, 
Although he did not first discover the motive power of electro-magnetism, 
he claims its exclusive use, when applied to make a telegraphic record, or to 
produce sounds; that is, he claims all possible modes, when he only invented 
one mode of applying it. If the law is as he claims it to be, if I invent a 
mode unknown to him, and infinitely better than his, and use the power of 
electro-magnetism, which he did not discover, he can use my invention at 
his pleasure, and can sue and recover against me if I use my own invention. 
This would be a palpable infringement of the Constitution, which authorizes 
laws granting the exclusive use by an inventor of his own, and not of another 
man’s, invention. To allow him to recover against me for using my own 
invention, would be an outrage upon the law, upon common sense, and upon 
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justice itself. It will require more than the power and authority of our own 
pure and venerated judiciary to secure the acquiescence of the American 
people in such an extraordinary conclusion. A claim to the exclusive use of 
air, fire, water, and steam, to produce a particular result, would have the 
same foundation. 3 

Morse’s patent, as first issued in 1840, only claimed a certain mode of 
applying the power of galvanism, or electro-magnetism, and did not claim its 
exclusive use. In the second reissue of this patent, a few months after his 
agents and friends had seen permanent magnetism used in the O’Rielly 
instrument, he was allowed to claim the exclusive use of the motive power 
of magnetism.” Morse's instrument can only be worked by electro-magnet- 
ism. The Columbian is operated by the employment of two permanent 
magnets as the motive power. Electro-magnetism is not used in it as a 
motive power at all, but simply to change the polarity of an iron bar, so as 
to release or subject it to the power of the permanent magnets. These are 
not as much affected by atmospheric electricity as the electro-magnet. The 
testimony shows the instruments to be substantially different; and not a 
witness swears that the Columbian is an infringement, unless he did so 
under the belief, that to use magnetism as a motive power, was a violation of 
Morse’s patent. This is either expressly stated, or inferable from the testi- 
mony of Morse’s witnesses. Those called by O'Rielly clearly show that the 
two inventions are not alike. We confidently assert that there has been no 
infringement, because the inventions are unlike in form and structure, and in 
the power used, and in the mode of its application, and that O’Riclly has 
used nothing that Morse in fact invented. Before this Court can hold that 
O’Rielly infringed, it must determine that Morse is entitled to the exclusive 
use of permanent, as well as electro-magnetism, although differently produccd 
and applied. He has shown no mode of using it, and it cannot be used by 
any machinery or combination invented by him. It will require more 
inventive genius than Morse has ever manifested, to produce substantial 
reasons for determining that these inventions are substantially the same. 

I now proceed to other questions. 

First. Morse’s patent of 1840 is void, because it runs fourteen ycars from 
the date of its issue, instead of that length of time from the date of his patent 
granted in France in 1838, for the same invention. 

The seventh section of the act of 1836 prohibits the issue of a patent where 
one has been previously granted for the same thing. The eighth section 
modifies this in favor of the true inventor, if, within six months after obtain- 
ing letters abroad, he files his specifications and drawings here. The sixth 
section of the act of 1839 suspends so much of the seventh section of the act 
of 1836 as relates to patents obtained abroad, with the proviso, “that in all 
cases, every such patent shall be limited to the term of fourteen years from 
the date or publication of such forcign letters patent.” The object of this 
section was to limit patents to fourteen years from the time the inventor first 
patents the invention, either here or abroad. Under the act of 1836, a 
patent could run only fourteen years from the time of patenting here, which 
must have been within six months from the date of the foreign patent. The 
public would then have had the right to use the invention at the expiration 
of fourtecn ycars and six months from the date of the foreign patent. Under 
the construction claimed by Morse, he would be entitled to fourteen years 
here, though he had had it fourtcen abroad, and it had become public pro- 
perty there. This would place us fourteen years behind foreign nations in 
the right to use a patented invention. Morse claims that the act of 1839 
docs not reach his case, because he had applied for a patent before it was 
passed. We deny that his application was a valid one, within the meaning 
of the law, until he perfected it in 1840. From 1838 it was imperfect, and 
not conformable to law, and remained unacted upon at his written request, 
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and was therefore no legal application. But if it was, the act makes no 
exceptions in favor of such a case, or any other one. His was as much 
within the mischief intended to be corrected, as any case; and the remedy 
must apply. For this cause, we say this patent is invalid. 

Second, In construing patents, and in deciding what the inventions are 
that are embraced in the patent, the summing up is conclusive, and nothing 
is patented which is not expressly claimed. 

This doctrine is settled in England. In Rex vs. Cutler, 1 Starkie R. 354; 
Bovil vs. Moore, 2 Marsh R. 211, this rule was laid down. The elementary 
authors are to the same effect. Judge Story, in Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason 
112-118, lays down the same rule. In Wyeth vs. Stone, 1 Story R. p. 285, 
he says: “In order to ascertain the true construction of the specification in 
this respect, we must look to the summing up of the invention, and the claim 
therefor asserted.in the specification; for it is the duty of the patentee to 
sum up his invention in clear and determinate terms. This was the doctrine 
maintained in Moody vs. Fiske, 2 Mason 112, and I see no reason to doubt 
or depart from it.“ In Hovey vs. Bemis, 3 Woodbury and Minot 17, this 
doctrine is fully confirmed. The sixth section of the act of 1836 provides: 
“And he shall particularly specify and point out the part, improvement, or 
combination which he claims as his own invention or discovery. This being 
a statutory requirement, Morse is bound by his acts under it. Settling this 
position will enable me hereafter to show what Morse has legally included in 
his several patents, 

Third, Whatever is described in Morse’s patents and not claimed in the 
summing up, whether invented by him or not, is abandoned or dedicated to 
the public, and cannot be afterwards claimed, as a part of his patent in the 
reissue, or otherwise. 

This proposition is in part the same as the last, but it also declares the 
effect, or consequence, of describing what is not claimed. The object of the 
statute in requiring the patentee to specify and point out what he claims, 
was to protect the patentee against the hazard of being misunderstood as to 
his invention ; and also to enable the public to ascertain what could be law- 
fully used, and what was prohibited. The printed brief shows the numerous 
-changes that Morse’s patents have undergone; and the things described in 
the first issues and not claimed, but are afterwards included. The alphabet 
is a specimen. It is claimed in the last, but not in the first patent. Also 
the exclusive use of electro-magnctism and magnetism. It is as much de- 
scribed in 1840 as in the reissue of 1848, but it is not claimed in the former, 
So of numerous things which can only be seen and understood by closely 
scrutinizing and comparing the original patents with the reissues. 

Morse insists upon the right to claim all that he described, but omitted in 
the summing up of the original patent. We say that he is concluded by his 
acts, and that his intentions in relation to these matters, about which we can 
know nothing, have no bearing upon the case. The public can observe his 
acts and draw their inferences, and ought not to be prejudiced by his blun- 
ders, intentions, or change of purpose. In Battin rs. Taggart, Judge Kane 
held “that a description by the applicant for a patent of a machine, or a part 
of a machine, in his specification, unaccompanied by notice that he has rights 
in it as an inventor, or that he desires to secure title to it as patentee, is a 
dedication of it to the public.“ Neither of these sections authorizes a 
change in the character of the claim, the substitution of a different patent- 
able subject. The defect to be remedied is, either some insufficiency in de- 
scription, or an error in claiming too much.“ 

In Grant vs. Raymond, 6 Peters 248, this court, quoting from Pennock vs. 
Dialogue, 2 Peters 1, says, “It is possible that the inventor may not have 
intended to give the benefit of his discovery to the public.” “But it is not 
a question of intention,” but of legal inference, resulting from the conduct 
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of the inventor, and affecting the interests of the public.” This is reiterated 
in the opinion delivered in Shaw vs. Cooper, 7 Peters 318, where this court 
again quotes from Pennock vs. Dialogue, and says, It has not been, and 
indeed cannot be denied, that an inventor may abandon his invention and 
surrender or dedicate it to the public. This inchoate right, thus gone, can- 
not afterwards be resumed at his pleasure; for when gifts are once made to 
the public in this way, they become absolute.” 

These cases settle the question in our favor. By not claiming the things 
referred to, Morse dedicated them to the public use, and when once gone, 
they cannot be recalled. Justice requires this should be so. Before includ- 
ing things in the claim in his patent, it was lawful for any one to use them, 
and millions might have been invested for that purpose. It would be wrong 
to allow him, by his own acts, to change these lawful investments into un- 
lawful ones. Public policy, as well as private right, requires that he should 
be bound by his acts. If this doctrine is applied to Morse’s patents, they 
must fall, for including in the reissues what belonged to the public when 
claimed. 

Fourth. A patent void in part is void in whole, except when otherwise 
provided by statute. 

A patent is an entirety, and if void in one part it must be wholly so. This 
was so at common law, and is so by statute. There are numerous defects 
which will defeat a patent. A disclaimer properly made and recorded will 
remedy a class of defects in certain cases. But here there has been no dis- 
claimer. If the patent includes what was not lawfully patentable, it vitiates 
it. In Wyeth vs. Stone, 1 Story R. 285, in Moody os. Fiske, 2 Mason 118, 
and in Woodcock vs. Parker, 1 Gall 437, Judge Story held if the claim was 
too broad the patent was void. In Bovil vs. Moore, Ch. J. Gibbs held the 
same. In Evans vs, Eaton, 7 Wheat. 356, this court said, If therefore the 
patent be for the whole machine, the party can maintain title to it only by 
establishing that it is substantially new in its structure and mode of opera- 
tion.” | f 

The suggestion that Morse may disclaim within a reasonable time, which 
had not elapsed when this suit was brought, is easily answered. We have, 
by statute, a right to take issue upon that question, but as he had not dis- 
aimed! we have had no opportunity to do so. This court cannot know 
that Morse will ever disclaim. It is certain he will not, if he can succeed 
here without doing so. In Wyeth vs. Stone, Judge Story held, If the court 
should grant a perpetual injunction before any disclaimer is filed, it may be 
that the patentee may never afterwards, within a reasonable time, file any 
disclaimer, although the act certainly contemplates the neglect or delay to 
do so to bea good defence upon a patent to secure the rights granted thereby.” 
As Morse now has in his patents what he could not lawfully claim, they 
must be bad. He has claimed some things that were public property, and 
others, like the alphabet, which are not patentable, as well as the exclusive 
right to use the motive power of electro-magnetism to print letters, when he 
has shown no mode by which the printing can be done. For these causes, 
these patents, and especially that of 1840, must be declared invalid. 

Fifth, An invention is not complete, so as to be patentable, or to bar the 
obtaining a patent by another inventor, until it is perfected and adapted to 
use. 

The time when Morse’s invention became patentable is highly important, 
with reference to the question whether he was the first inventor, as well as 
with regard to whether his invention had been patented or described before 
his application. Before we can fix the time of its being patentable, we must 
ascertain when the law deems things sufficiently perfected. As the patent 
must be for the machine or product, and not for the conception or idea, no 
patent can be granted until such machine or product is completed so as to 
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be described in a specification, and represented in a model and drawings I 
have shown that Morse had not, when he filed his caveat in October, 1837, 
so far completed his machine as to enable him to do either. He then had no 
completed machine. And there is no evidence in this case of his making any 
further progress, until it is shown in his application in April, 1838, which is 
the true date of the invention. Prior thereto he had nothing that was in a 
condition to be patented. In Reed ts. Cutter, 1 Story 590, Judge Story lays 
down the true rule in these words: ‘He is the first inventor in the sense of 
the act, and entitled to a patent for his invention, who has first perfected and 
adapted the same to use; and until the invention is so perfected and adapted 
to use, it is not patentable. An imperfect and incomplete invention, resting 
in mere theory, or in intellectual notion, or in uncertain experiments, and 
not reduced to practice, and embodied in some distinct machinery, apparatus, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, is not, and indeed cannot be, patent- 
able under the patent acts.“ The same doctrine is laid down in Washburn 
vs. Gould, 3 Story R. 133, and in Allen vs. Blunt, 2 Wood and Min. 121-141. 
Morse’s invention not being in a condition to be patented before April, 1838, 
it is perfectly certatn that he was preceded by Steinheil and by Wheatstone. 
The former brought his invention into practical use on a line still existing 
between Munich and Bogenhausen, in Bavaria, in 1837, where he recorded 
by ink or pencil, as Morse did afterwards. And Professor Henry distinctly 
swears that in April, 1837, he saw Wheatstone’s apparatus, with the con- 
trivance of bringing into operation a second circuit by means of the first, by 
the power of electro-magnetism. This places it beyond all doubt that Stein- 
heil and Wheatstone had perfected their inventions before Morse did his, 
This being so, Morse was not, either in fact or in contemplation of law, the first 
inventor of what he claims. He was preceded in England and in Bavaria. 

Sixth. Where a patent is for a combination of different parts, and not for 
the parts themselves which compose it, if the patentee did not invent the 
whole combination, but mercly made additions to an old one, his patent is 
invalid. And where his patent is for a combination of parts, the use of those 
parts, if less than the whole, is no infringement. 

Morse, in his patents themselves, admits that others had preceded him in 
the invention of telegraphs, whose motive power was electro-magnetism. 
But he claims that his was the first recording telegraph. From the galvanic 
battery to the electro-magnet, attracting a bar of iron, turning upon a pivot, 
or moving on its axis, including wires and the means of opening and closing 
the circuit, and the electro-magnet itself, which is the all-important and vital 
thing, Morse has admitted in the historic parts of one of his patents that it 
existed previously, and it has been proved in this case, that up to that point, 
the combination was old and in use before his invention. So much of the 
recording apparatus as consists of weights and clock-work is also proved to 
be old. Notwithstanding all this, he has claimed the whole of these combi- 
nations in his patent of 1840. His second claim is for the “employment of 
the machinery called the register or recording instrument,” most of which is 
an old combination. In his third claim he says, ‘‘I also claim as my inven- 
tion and improvement the combination of the machinery herein described, 
consisting of the generator of electricity, the circuit of conductors, the con- 
trivance for breaking and closing the circuit, the electro-magnet, the pen or 
contrivance for marking, and the machinery for sustaining and moving the 
paper, all together constituting one apparatus, or telegraphic machine.” This 
ig one combined whole. By his own recitals in his patents, and by the un- 
disputed testimony in this cause, this combination, from the generator of 
electricity to and including the electro-magnet and armature, existed, and 
was an old combination before Morse's invention. The pen, or the armature 
and machinery for moving the paper, were his only additions; yet he has 
claimed the whole, and a too confiding public has been led to believe he in- 
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vented it. In his fourth claim he says, I also claim as my invention or 
improvement, the combination of two or more galvanic or electric circuits, 
with independent batteries,” &c. This combination is proved, by Professor 
Henry, to have been invented by him years ago, and he saw it in use by 
Wheatstone, in April, 1837. He has not the merit of making even an addi- 
tion to it. Claiming a combination which he did not wholly invent, vitiates 
his patent. So, if he claimed a part which he did not invent. This court, 
in Evans vs. Eaton, 7 Wheaton 356, said, “If his patent includes things before 
known, or before in use, as his invention, he is not entitled to recover, for 
his patent is broader than his invention. If therefore the patent be for the 
whole machine, the party can maintain title to it only by establishing that it 
is substantially new, in its construction and mode of operation. If the same 
combination existed before in machines of the same nature, up to a certain 
point, and the party’s invention consists in adding some new machinery, or 
some improved mode of operation of the old, the patent should be limited to 
such improvement; for, if it includes the whole machinery, it includes more 
than his invention, and therefore cannot be supported.” Unless this court 
now overrules this solemn and well-considered adjudication, it must hold 
this patent invalid for being broader than the invention. The defendants 
below used no such combination as is included in either of Morse’s claims, 
as the proof clearly shows; and if they did not, they are not liable, even if 
Morse’s patents are good. This point has been repeatedly held by Justices 
Story and McLean on their circuits. This court, in Prouty vs. Ruggles, 16 
Peters 336, declared, The use of any two of these parts only, or of two 
combined with a third, which is substantially different in form, or manner of 
its arrangement and connection with the others, it is therefore not the thing 
patented. It is not the same combination if it substantially differs from it in 
any of its parts.” That the Columbian differs from Morse’s invention “in 
form or manner of its arrangement, and connection with other parts,” is too 
clearly proved to be controverted. Hence Morse cannot recover for a 
violation of the combinations he has claimed. If he recovers at all, it must 
be because he is entitled to the exclusive use of magnetism as a motive 
power, the right to which I shall hereafter discuss. 

Serenth, Morse's patents of 1846 and 1848 are void, because he was not 
the first inventor of the things patented, or of substantial and material parts 
thereof. 

I have already shown that Morse’s invention was subsequent to Steinheil's 
and Wheatstone’s. The invention of the former included even the recording 
of signs, and the latter all that Morse uses, except he made intelligible signs 
by the electro-magnet attracting or deflecting a needle, instead of actually 
making a record upon paper. Morse answers these prior inventions, by 
alleging that he is the first American inventor, and as such, he is entitled to 
a patent, even if the invention had been previously made and used abroad. 
We say, that to sustain his patent, he must be the first inventor, as to all 
the world. In Pennock re. Dialogue, 2 Peters 1, this Court said, “It (the 
6th section of the act of 1793) gives the right to the first and true inventor, 
and to him only; and if known and uscd before his supposed discovery; he 
is not the first, although he may be a true inventor.” This was in 1829, and 
in 1833, the case of Shaw rs. Cooper, 7 Peters 292, came up, and the same 
doctrine was reiterated. In this case there had been a use abroad, and this 
Court said, If the invention was known or used by the public before it was 
patented, the patent is void.” Judge Washington had held the same in four, 
and Judge Story in five cases. Judge Baldwin had held, “The invention 
must be new as to all the world.” From 1804 to 1833, the decisions had 
been uniformly the same. The question now is, did the statute of 1836 
change the law? We say it did not. The sixth section of the act of 1836 
provides that a person who has made an invention which was known or 
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used by others, before his” invention, may apply for a patent on making oath, 
“that he does verily believe that he is the original and first inventor.” This 
is the old law, and was actually followed in procuring the patents now under 
consideration. The seventh provides, that if- on examination it shall not 
appear to the Commissioner that the same has been invented or discovered 
by any other person in this country prior to the alleged discovery thereof by 
the applicant, if he shall deem it sufficiently useful and important, it shall be 
his duty to issue a patent therefor.” The section then provides, if on such 
examination it shall appear to the Commissioner that the applicant was not 
the original and first inventor thereof, or that any part of that which is 
claimed as new has been invented or discovered in this, or a foreign conntry, 
as aforesaid,” then he is not to issue one, and certain proceedings are to be 
had before a board. The last clause in this section, being clear and express, 
must control the first, if there is a conflict between them. This last clause, 
and the provision in the sixth section, are perfectly harmonious. The fifteenth 
section provides, if “the patentee was not the original and first inventor or 
discoverer of the thing patented, or a substantial part thereof claimed,” &c., 
„judgment shall be rendered for the defendant with costs.” Morse contends 
that the proviso to this last section, which says that patent shall not be held 
to be void if he believed he was the first inventor when he applied, modifies 
and controls this provision. IJ answer, he has stated no such case in his bill; 
and if he had, such an issue could not be tried. No one can prove what he 
believed at that moment. It would be impolitic to give a construction which 
would involve such an unprovable matter as his belief. The rights of others 
do not depend upon any such inscrutable facts. Under the old law, a patent 
could be decreed to be void, and it was then cancelled. The proviso is appli- 
cable to such a case. But there is nothing in this act for it to apply to, or 
operate upon. The Court is no where clothed with power to declare a patent 
void for any defects appearing upon a trial for its infringement. Its authority 
is confined to giving the defendant a judgment with costs when he proves 
certain defenses. It has no power to adjudicate the patent void, and that it 
be cancelled, or to do any thing else with it. This proviso was inserted in 
the Senate, after the bill passed the House, as the records show, and has 
nothing whatever to act upon, and serves no purpose but to confuse this 
most loose and imperfect law to be found in our statute-book, and one which, 
for the benefit of inventors and the good of the public, requires much 
amendment. I have high authority for my conclusions on the present point. 
Chancellor Kent, in his 2d volume of Commentaries, p. 568, (edition of 
1848,) says: “If the patentce be not the first or original inventor, in refer- 
ence to all the world, he is not entitled to a patent, cven though he had no 
knowledge of the previous use, or previous description of the invention in 
any printed publication, for the law presumes he may have known it.” In 
1841, Judge Story, in Reed vs. Cutter, 1 Story R. 590, held, ‘‘Under the 
patent laws of the United States, the applicant for a patent must be the jirsé 
as well as the original inventor.” It is sufficient that he is the first inventor 
to entitle him to a patent; and no subsequent inventor has a right to deprive 
him of the right to use his own invention. The language of the patent acts 
of 1836 and 1837, fully establishes this construction; and indeed this has been 
the habitual, if not invariable, interpretation of all our patent acts since the 
origin of our Government. The language of the act of 1836, ‘not known or 
used by others, before his or their discovery thereof,’ has never been sup- 
posed to vary this construction.” In Pennock vs. Dialogue, (2 Pet. 1,) the 
Supreme Court expressly held, that the section of the patent act then in 
force (and on this point the law has undergone no alteration) gives the right 
to the true and first inventor, and to him only; if known and used by others 
before his discovery, he is not the first, though he may be a true inventor, 
and that is the case to which the clause looks.” Judge Woodbury, in 1846, 
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in Allen vs. Blunt, 2 W. and M. 121, referring to the superior right of the 
first inventor, said: There is no doubt it must prevail, as a matter of his- 
torical and chronological truth. It is in truth the first invention.” If the 
law is as insisted by Morse, his oath to obtain his patents should have been, 
that he was the first inventor in this country, and his patent should have so 
stated the fact; but both oath and patent, in express words, conform to my 
construction. His bill should have conformed to his views. But his appli- 
cation, his oath, and his patent, the forms of the Patent Office, the words of 
the statute, and the adjudications as far as reported, are with me; and good 
common sense and sound policy are in harmony with them all. If Morse’s 
position is correct, then if Steinheil should come here and use his invention, 
which was perfected and in actual use before Morse perfected his, he would 
be subject to a suit for using what his genius and learning produced and 
gave to the world. Wheatstone would be liable for using his combined cir- 
cuits in this country, though actually patented by him in 1840, six years 
before Morse’s application to patent them. Such a consequence shows the 
absurdity of Morse’s pretensions. His patent is clearly bad. 

In his fifth claim, Morse patents a system of signs. These are not covered 
by any provision in the patent law. If Morse can monopolize this kind of 
writing, he must resort to the copyright law. His pretensions that no one 
can combine dots, lines and spaces without violating his rights, cannot be 
sustained until he proves that he invented them. But we all know they are 
old, and it is so proved in this cause. He cannot combine these simple and 
common elements so as to prevent the rest of mankind making other com- 
binations to meet their wants. This attempt at monopoly is only equalled 
by his claiming the exclusive use of sounds, without even showing how they 
can be used at all. For both these causes, this patent is invalid. 

Eighth. Morse’s reissued patents, dated June 13, 1848, are invalid, because 
he has not shown that the surrendered patents were inoperative, or invalid, 
for defective specification or otherwise, so as to confer jurisdiction on the 
Commissioner to make such reissues. The surrendered patents being set 
out, disprove any such jurisdiction. 

Morse has not alleged in his bill, that his patents were “invalid” or “in- 
operative,” nor that the error, if any, was occasioned by inadvertency,“ or 
„mistake, or “accident,” or without fraud or deceptive intent on his part.” 
Nor is it so stated in the reissued patents. The patents say the surrender 
was on account of defective specification.” This does not show jurisdic- 
tion, while the surrendered patents, which are in the case, cannot be shown 
in the language of the act to “be inoperative or invalid, by reason of a 
defective or insufficient description or specification.” The jurisdiction does 
not attach until the old patent is shown to be inoperative or invalid. The 
jurisdiction being statutory must be clearly made out. It is not pretended - 
by Morse that his old patents were invalid, or inoperative. But he alleges, 
that the action of the Commissioner is conclusive. Where mere discretion 
is involved, this is so; but never in cases where the jurisdiction is in con- 
troversy. For certain purposes it has been held, that the reissued patent is 
unreviewable. This has never been held upon the question of jurisdiction. 
But in this case the recitals in the patents fall short of making out the sem- 
blance of jurisdiction. There is no more reason why the action of the Com- 
missioner cannot be reviewed in this, than in case of the original issue. Cer- 
tainly this power is equally liable to abuse as the other. I have never known 
a surrender and reissue where it was not apparent that the real object was 
something besides curing defects in the specification. As far as I know, the 
patentee has uniformly enlarged the boundary of his claims, although there 
is no stronger reason for it than for permitting the purchaser of a farm to 
enlarge the limits of his grant. 

But I have the authority of this Court itself to sustain me. In Shaw vs. 
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Cooper, 7 Pet. 290, this Court said: ‘‘ The same evidence which would de- 
feat his application for a patent would at any subsequent period be fatal to 
his right. The evidence he exhibits, to the Department of State is not only 
ex-parte, but interested; and the questions of fact are left open to be con- 
troverted, by every one who shall think proper to contest the right under 
the patent.“ In Grand vs. Raymond, 6 Pet. 218, it said, If he shows that 
the patentee has failed in any of these pre-requisites, on which the authority 
to issue a patent is made to depend, his defence is complete.” This case 
arose on a reissued patent, and covers ours. The Court add, The counsel 
for the plaintiff in error have shown very clearly, that the question of inad- 
vertence or mistake is a judicial question, which cannot be decided by the 
Secretary of State. Neither can he decide those judicial questions on which 
the validity of the first patent depends. Yet he issues them without inquir- 
ing np them. Why may he not in like manner issue the second patent 
also? 

The correct performance of all those preliminaries on which the validity 
of the original patent depends, is always examinable in the court in which 
a suit for its violation shall be brought. Why may not those points on 
which the validity of the amended patent depends, be examined before the 
same tribunal? The rightfulness of issuing the new patent is declared (in 
the charge) to depend on the fact that the ‘ defect in the specification arose 
from inadvertence or mistake, and without any fraud or misconduct on the 
part of the patentee.” The jury of course were to inquire into the fact. 
The new patent was sustained because it stood this test. This case is like 
the one before us. The reasons assigned will equally apply, and will warrant 
this Court in reviewing the whole action of the Commissioner. On the 
question of jurisdiction, this Court has often expressed its opinion. In 
Walker vs. Turner, 9 Wheaton 541, this Court held that where the Juris- 
diction is strictly special and limited,” it was essential that the record show 
that he had acted upon a case the law had submitted to him.“ In Wilson vs. 
Rosseau, 4 How. 646, this Court, speaking of the decision of the Commis- 
sioner in the case of an extension, said, “It is not conclusive upon the 
question of jurisdiction to act in a particular case.” There are numerous 
cases to this point on the brief. I will only cite Lessee of Hickey vs. Stewart, 
4 How. 750, where a former decision is approved and this rule established, 
“that the jurisdiction of any court exercising authority over a subject, may 
be inquired into, in every other court, when the proceedings are relied on, 
and brought before the latter by the party claiming the benefit of such pro- 
ceeding.’ | 

These cases settle the question, that we may examine into the Commis- 
sioner’s jurisdiction. Morse has failed to show the facts that conferred it, 
or any proof that he possessed it; but on the contrary, the only evidence 
upon the point in the case shows conclusively, that he had none. Not show- 
ing jurisdiction for these reissues, these patents are invalid. 

Ninth. Morse’s patent of 1840, as secondly reissued, is invalid, because 
the Commissioner had no authority to accept a second surrender and make 
a second reissue. 

These reissues are the fountain-head of litigation, as well as the source of 
innumerable frauds. The presumption is, that the first reissue cured all 
defects, if any really existed. There is no authority for a second reissue, in 
the statute, which alone confers jurisdiction. Sound policy would prevent 
all reissues, but as the statue provides for one, it should be confined to that. 
It is a well-settled rule of law, that when a special statue power has been 
exercised, it cannot form the basis of a second exertion of it. This was held 
in Demming vs. Smith, 3 John Chy. R. 332. Delafield vs. State of Illinois, 
8 Paige, 527, and 26 Wen. 192, proceeded upon the same ground. The 13th 
Petersdorf, 644, lays down the same rule. Lucas vs. Attorney General, 
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11 Gill and John 490, and in Phalen vs. State of Maryland, 12 Gill and John 
18, this doctrine was expressly held in Maryland. The changes and expan- 
sions that these patents present, must awaken the attention of the Court, as 
well as the public, the impolicy, as well as the illegality of these repeated 
reissues. If I am right on this point, the patent of 1840, as secondly re- 
issued, is invalid. : 

Tenth. Morse’s patent of 1840, as secondly reissued, is invalid, because it 
is broader than the invention originally patented. 

The fact that it is broader, is scarcely denied. That it is so, is proved, 
beyond controversy, by the record. In his reissued patent, the first claim 
is for the exclusive use of the power of magnetism, which was not in the 
original. It was not then patented, nor did he invent it. It was then a 
claim limited to the application and arrangement of electro-magnets, 
which was a combination. In his new patent the second claim includes 
the employment of machinery, called a register, which is made to embrace 
a “fly” and “spiral spring.” In the original, it was for a combination 
of machinery described, which did not include them, In the new patent, 
the third claim is for a combination, which constitutes the whole tele- 
graphic apparatus, This includes the “fly” and “spiral spring,” and 
breaking and closing the circuit by metallic contact, by applying the hand. 
These things were not included in the original. In the old patent, he 
claimed the “combination of electro-magnets in one or more circuits of con- 
ductors with armatures of magnets.” In the new, he claims the combination 
of two or more galvanic circuits, with independent batteries, &c. This is an 
enlargement. The fifth claim in the new patent is for the invention of a 
system of signs, consisting of dots and lines. There is no such claim in the 
original. In the sixth, a system of signs, combined with machinery gene- 
rally, is claimed; while in the original, it was for their combination with the 
machinery then described, which was useless. This is an enlargement, be- 
cause it extends to all machinery, whether described or invented by Morse 
or not. It was doubtless intended by Morse to cover the machinery of the 
Columbian and House’s Printing Telegraph. It is a palpable enlargement, 
and includes what Morse did not invent. The seventh includes in the combi- 
nation the signal lever, or its equivalent, which is not in the original. The 
eighth claim for the exclusive use of the motive power of the electric or gal- 
vanic current, which he calls electro-magnetism, is wholly an addition, and 
was not mvented by Morse. These are only a portion of the enlargements. 
Morse claims that they were a part of his original invention, and that they 
were lawfully included, if not in the original at all. We deny that they 
were a part of his original invention, and there is no proof whatever that 
they were so. The Commissioner had no such question before him, and no 
means are provided for its trial if it had been. Having failed to prove it, 
either before him or in this cause, by a scintilla of evidence, he cannot derive 
any advantage from it. But we deny that he has a right to enlarge his 
patent. The thirteenth section of the act of 1836 provides for the adding 
the description and specification of any new improvement of the original 
invention,” which shall have been subsequently invented. Most of these 
enlargements were, as seems palpable, additions subsequently made, and 
come within the words and spirit of this provision. The new patent, by 
statute, must be “for the same invention,” which was so defectively described 
as to make the patent invalid, or inoperative. This is the only invention 
which the section had mentioned. The object is stated to be, to make the 
defective description a good one, so that it will actually confer rights; but it 
makes no allusion to the idea that new matter can be introduced, or new 
claims inserted. The section has no such object. The words. ‘same inven- 
tion” clearly mean tbe same that had been patented, though not properly 
described. If it had been intended to allow new things to be described and 
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claimed, it would have been stated. To give it such a construction now, we 
must interpolate the words originally made,” where the word “patented” 
is most clearly implied. When an inventor assigns a patent for a machine, 
for the residue of his term, it would be unjust, nay unlawful, for the assignee 
to surrender the old, and take a new patent for things not included in it. 
The inventor may have intended to reserve the things not described, or 
claimed for his own use in another patent or otherwise. By assigning the 
old patent he confers no right to any thing not claimed and attempted to be 
described. Suppose an inventor assigns his application, and the patent is 
issued to his grantee. He conveys only what he claims and specifies. If he 
invented more, it remains his. What right has the grantee to what is not 
mentioned in the contract of sale? He did not purchase it. His contract or 
assignment should be interpreted, like all others, by the intention of parties 
to it, as expressed in the &riting. No greater error can be committed than 
to apply rules in relation to patents, and things connected with them, which 
are not applicable to other and common transactions. Without giving a 
forced and unnatural construction to the words ‘‘same invention,” this Court 
cannot hold that new claims and descriptions can be included in a reissued 
patent. If properly construed, then these new claims and newly described 
things have been wrongfully inserted, and the patent is bad. 

Eleventh. Morse's patent of 1846 is void, because material parts of it 
were in public use, and had been patented and described in a printed publi- 
cation, before his application. 

The first claim in it is for the invention of connecting circuits, so that one 
brings another into use. This was invented by Professor Henry, and used 
by him, as he swears, years before Morse claims to have made the invention. 
He also swears, that he saw it in use by Wheatstone, in April, 1837. It was 
patented by Wheatstone in 1837, and appears in Davy’s, in England, in 
1838, and is also described in the London Mechanic's Magazine in 1838, and 
by Vail (one of the plaintiffs) in his book published in 1845. Morse him- 
self had patented it in 1848, in the second reissue of his patent of 1840. 
It is there in these words: “I claim as my invention the combination of 
two or more galvanic or electric circuits, with independent batteries, sub- 
stantially by the means herein described, for the purpose of obviating the 
diminished force of electro-magnetism in long circuits, and enabling me to 
command sufficient power to put in motion registering or recording machin- 
ery at a distance.” 

In the patent of 1846 it is, “the employment in a main telegraphic circuit, 
of a device or contrivance, called the receiving magnet, in combination with 
a short local independent circuit, or circuits, each having a register and 
register magnet, or other magnetic contrivances, for registering and sustaining 
such a relation to the register magnet or other magnetic contrivances for 
registering, and to the length of the circuit of tclegraph line, as will enable 
me to obtain, with the aid of the main galvanic battery and circuit, and the 
intervention of a local battery and circuit, such motive power for registering 
as could not be obtained otherwise, without the use of a much larger gal- 
vanic battery, if at all.” This long and foggy sentence covers a contrivance 
for connecting circuits and obtaining more power, which is the same thing 
claimed in the patent of 1840. By referring to the two specifications, they 
describe the same things, as far as described at all. ‘Thorough examination 
will show that they use the same means and have the same description, and 
are employed for the same purpose. The registering and receiving magnets 
are simply Henry’s electro-magnet. Although it is pretended that the former 
has stops and a spiral spring for adjustment, still these things are not de- 
scribed by Morse, nor do they form a part of the receiving magnet, nor do 
they constitute a patentable invention. But if they were described, they 
actually appear in figure two, example eleven, of the second reissue of his 
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patent of 1840, now in the hands of the Court, and therefore could not have 
been covered by another patent. If the old patent does not include his first 
claim in the new, then it is perfectly certain that he did not invent it until 
many years after Henry did, and after Wheatstone and Davy described it in 
their patents, and used it publicly in England, and until after it had been 
described in a printed publication in London. It has been alleged that the 
contrivance in the patent of 1849, as secondly reissued, would not transmit 
the galvanic current both ways, by the use of a single wire. It would not, 
nor can the present contrivances do so. At first, Morse did not know the 
ground could be used as a part of the circuit, and hence.a return-wire was 
needed and employed by him. But when he adopted this part of Steinheil’s 
invention, the ground took the place of the second wire. But even now, the 
current cannot be transmitted both ways on the same wire without changin 
the] poles of the batteries. The current always goes in one direction. if 
Baltimore wishes to send to Washington, the current leaves one pole of the 
battery, proceeds to Washington, and comes back to the other pole of the 
battery—going in one direction through the wire, and in the other in the 
ground. If Washington sends to Baltimore, the current leaves the like pole 
of the Washington battery, proceeds to Baltimore, and comes back to the 
other battery at the place of starting. It is the same in communicating on 
to Philadelphia and New-York. The pretence that there has been a change 
in this respect is all delusive. The only alteration by Morse, was the adop- 
tion of Steinheil’s discovery of using the earth as a part of the circuit, with- 
out the grace of acknowledgment. But even this he does not describe and 
claim. This patent is invalid because of this long prior discovery, prior pub- 
lished description, and prior patenting, and prior use of the thing claimed. 

Twelfth. Morse’s reissued patent of 1846 is invalid, because it is broader 
than the original. 

This is the same question as the tenth proposition, being applied however 
to Morse’s last patent. I shall, therefore, merely show the fact that it is 
broader. Morse, in his first claim in this patent, claims the employment of a 
receiving magnet, or its equivalent, in combination with a short, local, inde- 
pendent circuit, having a register magnet, for the purpose of obtaining more 
power. There is no such claim in the original. He there claimed the inven- 
tion of the receiving magnet or one of similar character, sustaining certain 
relations to enable him to obtain power, without mentioning a short, local, 
independent circuit, or the present combination. He now claims two short 
local circuits in a new combination, which is a material enlargement of his 
pretensions, His third claim is enlarged by claiming indentations upon 
paper, and other fabrics, instead of using coloring matter. His historical 
recital, though not an enlargement of his claim, is an attempt at self-glorifi- 
cation, at the expense of prior inventors, If I am right, in relation to these 
enlargements, this patent is a legal nullity. 

Thirteenth. The power to surrender and reissue on account of defective 
specifications did not authorize Morse to make new specifications; and, 
having made new ones, his patents are bad. 

This case illustrates the danger of allowing a patentee, under pretence of 
correcting and amending a defective specification, to make a new one. There 
was really no such defect as stated, and none can or will be pointed out in 
these old patents. The language has been changed so that the thing first 
patented cannot be followed, as the court will learn by trying to do so in the 
new ones. Instead of correcting a void thing, so as to make it valid, as is 
pretended in the statement in these patents, new inventions and enlarged 
claims are ingeniously introduced. The surrender was not made, nor the 
reissue claimed or granted under a pretence of describing omitted things, or 
of enlarging the claims so as to include the whole invention, but to amend a 
defective specification. Under this pretense, in fraud of the law, a new 
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specification is written out, and things not invented by him are introduced, 
and claims made to cover known inventions of others. Neither then nor 
now can Morse name one thing that was not sufficiently described before. 
The act speaks of the new patent being issued in “accordance with the 
patentee’s corrected description and specification.” In these cases, instead 
of a corrected, we have a new description and new claims. We ask this 
court to find, if it can, wherein these patents were inoperative or invalid 
by reason of a defective specification; and then to find wherein a correction 
is made which was necessary to secure their validity. Unless the words 
new and corrected are synonyms, this cannot be done. This is a fit oc- 
casion for this court to check this growing evil, by expressing its disappro- 
bation of a pernicious practice, which in this case carries on its face the 
impress of fraud. For this cause, these patents should be held bad. 
ourteenth. The first and eighth claims of the patent of 1840, as secondly 
reissued, are for a principle or effect, and not for a machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or an improvement upon either, and it is therefore 
invalid. 7 

This is the most important question raised in this cause. Its decision will 
determine whether our patent laws really promote the progress of the useful 
arts, or hold them stationary for periods of fourteen years; whether the 
principles of nature, not invented by man, can be monopolized by one to the 
exclusion of all others; and whether a patent can confer upon a patentee 
the exclusive right to use what he did not invent, and to make an inventor 
respond in damages for using his own invention. If this can be done under 
our present laws, they should be promptly changed, or expunged from the 
statute-book. Inventors cannot prosper under such a construction. They 
must be allowed the free use of what God has created, to mould and fashion 
it for man’s use, or their energies will cramp and wither, and their faculties 
rust, without benefiting mankind, or aiding, as they have done, in the great 
work of the world’s improvement. What the honest inventor desires, and 
is essential to his success, is protection of what he invents, and simple and 
effectual remedies for invasions, with prompt trials. The laws, in my 
opinion, should be so amended as to confine contests to questions of infringe- 
ment and damages only. With our present loose laws and monstrosity 
trials, and unnatural and strange claims, under the law, if this claim to 
monopolize the principles of nature succeeds, the poor inventor can expect 
but little from his exertions to benefit himself or mankind. His inventions, 
and his chance of profits and hopes of honor, may be swallowed up by the 
prior monopolizer of nature’s principles. 

In his first claim he patents the exclusive use of the motive power of 
magnetism, and in the eighth that of electro-magnetism. I shall treat them 
as one, though they are essentially different. This was not claimed in his 
first patent. The dangers of competition were increasing. The fraud-path 
of a reissue, with a skilfully-formed new specification, is resorted to. Know- 
ing the kind wishes of the American people were with him, he was willing 
to run the hazard of patenting the exclusive use of the galvanic power 
through the electro-magnet. He now asks this court to sustain him in this 
fraud upon the law, and this bold intrusion upon the common property of 
man. He doubtless had heard that some English cases had held, that he 
who discovers a new principle, and has invented a mode of applying it, is 
entitled to its monopoly. This rule would serve his purposes, and the 
changes in his patent were made, and O’Rielly forthwith sued for using what 
was lawfully used the day before the reissue. But he mistook the English 
rule. The English courts have never held, as I understand the decisions, 
that a power provided by the Ruler of the universe can be patented to or 
monopolized by any man. They have held that when an inventor has com- 
bined and arranged material things, whether powers, machinery, or other 
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things, so as to produce something new and useful, the principle of action, 
or by which the effect is produced, is an invention and patentable; but not 
the simple elements or powers used. The English cases do not refer to a 
principle of nature, but to the principle of the artificial being or thing in- 
vented and patented—its mechanical, chemical, or other principles. Our 
adversaries do not cite one case which goes to the extent of patenting a prin- 
ciple of nature. Judge Kane’s opinion upon Morse’s patents has been cited. 
He held that Morse’s patent of 1840 was for an art, not for a principle of 
nature, and that Morse had under it the exclusive right to such art for fourteen 
years. He held Bain’s patent was for the same art, and therefore void. The 
case before him was one on Morse’s patents of 1840, 1846, and 1849. It 
was claimed by Morse that Bain’s was identical with his of 1849. Being 

identical with it, if Bain’s was void, as covering the art patented by Morse 

in 1849, then Morse’s must have been void also, because Morse could not 

re-patent his pretended art more than Bain. But Judge Kane held other- 

wise. He held Morse’s patents of 1846 and 1849 to be valid, though they 

were for the same art he declared to be covered by the patent of 1840, and 

held Bain’s to be void because Morse’s last-mentioned covered the whole 

ground. This decision is a perfect felo de se. The identical principle which 

he applied to Bain’s patent to kill it, if applied to Morse’s two latest patents, 

would kill them also. 

The case of Battin vs. Taggart was decided the same term at which that 
of French vs. Rogers was argued. If Judge Kane had applied in the latter 
case the same rule which I have before quoted from his decision in the 
former, Morse’s reissued patents must have been declared void. 

He was equally unfortunate in his investigation of the facts. Morse’s 
patent of 1846 does not show that the line can be worked both ways, nor 
that he patented and described an adjustable receiving magnet, nor does the 
record sustain the allegation that Steinheil’s and Davy’s inventions were 
mere semaphores, speaking to the eye. Both were recording telegraphs. 
Other errors could be enumerated. Having these things in mind, I cannot 
look upon the case as one of authority. Judge Kane went so far beyond 
the English cases as to stand alone. Our statute and the English are not 
identical. The English courts interpret their statutes, and our courts our 
own. But if our courts were to follow the English, they could not save this 
patent, because it is the principles of the machine, or the invention, and not 
those of nature, that they hold to be patentable. 

But if we admit that he who discovers a principle, and shows a mode of 
using it, can have a valid patent to cover the whole principle, it does not 
help Morse in this case. In the first and eighth claims he covers the use of- 
the motive power of clectro-magnetism; but he did not discover that power 
at all. It was discovered and used before he attempted to contrive a tele- 
graph. This is proved and also admitted by his vain recitals in his patents. 
He did not first discover the power, nor is there a pretence of it in the case. 
The proof is all the other way. He merely applied it, by attaching his 
recording apparatus. Hence this patent cannot be sustained on the ground 
that he first discovered the motive power of electro-magnctism. If there is 
nothing else to sustain it, the patent must fall. This claim is broader than 
his invention, and therefore bad. 

It is next alleged that a recording telegraph is an art, and that Morse 
invented that art, and that he is entitled to a monopoly of it. This position 
is an abandonment of the other. But, unfortunatcly for those who urge it, 
this is not the thing patented. The first and eighth claims simply cover the 
use of a specified motive power. If these fail, the patent is bad. They 
vitiate it entirely. The other claims nowhere refer to this pretended art, and 
it is not set out in the specification. It does not find a resting-place in the 
patent at all. It only appears in my learned adversary’s brief. The other 
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side cannot point it out, and your Honors cannot find it in the patents. 
They will find only claims to dots, lines, types, combinations and machinery, 
&c., but no reference to the art, which, if it exists at all, must have been 
invented since the last reissue. The next reissue may include it, if the old 
expanding and grasping practice prevails. 

Morse has an undisputed right to claim certain machinery, but he has 
embraced what he did not invent, which destroys the whole patent, as I have 
shown. But if we admit that Morse has claimed an art, has he invented one? 
Certainly not. ‘‘Art is the disposition or modification of things by human 
skill to answer the purpose intended.” ‘Also a system of rules serving to 
facilitate the performance of certain actions.” Has Morse, in this sense, 
invented an art; and if so, what art? The art of creating the galvanic cur- 
rent—the art of sending it from one pole of a battery, through a circuit, to 
the other—the art of making an electro-magnet—the art of attracting a 
needle or iron bar, or armature, by the electro-magnet, so as to create motion 
—that is, the motive power of electro-magnetism to indicate telegraphic 
signs—were all known and used before Morse’s invention. The art of tele- 
graphing includes things which he did not invent. All that he invented was 
indenting or marking these signs upon paper. This he did, having the aid 
of all the previous arts which I have enumerated. And in respect to record- 
ing, he was preceded by Steinheil. He cannot rightfully claim the art of 
telegraphing, because he only invented the manner of manifesting the mes- 
sages, and not that of sending them. The whole means used for transmission 
were invented and used before his discovery. Hence the art of telegraphing 
is not his invention, and is not patented. The art of receiving the pulsations 
of the current in the electro-magnet was known and used before his invention. 
The attraction of the iron armature to the electro-magnet was not his inven- 
tion. Henry and others had done this. The former attracted over three 
thousand pounds weight with an electro-magnet. The art of moving clock- 
work by weights was not new. Waiving Steinheil’s older invention of mark- 
ing by electro-magnetism, Morse did not wholly invent a mode of marking on 
paper by the motion of the armature, moved by the attractive power of the 
electro-magnet, because others had invented most of the elements and com- 
binations used. The mode of combining circuits was invented by Henry and 
by Wheatstone before him. His only claim to the invention of the art of 
telegraphing is limited to a mode of marking, in which he was preceded by 
the learned Bavarian. If so shaping and suspending the armature as to 
cause it to rub against or strike upon moving paper constitutes on art, then 
Morse invented one; but not the art of telegraphing, because that includes 
more. If Morse has invented an art, it is not the one so vauntingly claimed, 
which includes numerous arts, or inventions, besides that of recording, which 
were perfected to his hands. The art of printing is referred to. Did any 
one man invent it? It is literally composed of more than a hundred inven- 
tions. Neither the paper-maker, ink-maker, type-maker, ball or roller-maker, 
nor press-maker, with the numerous inventions applicable to each, invented 
the art of printing. Even Hoe, with his wonderful press, cannot make claim 
to the art of printing. It is the aggregated labor of numerous inventors. 
So of the art of navigation, the art of making iron and steel, cutlery, 
watches, &c. It is equally true of telegraphing. 

But if Morse had invented the art of telegraphing, his claims should be 
confined to his mode of doing it, and cannot extend to all modes, because he 
did not invent all modes. By law, he is bound to disclose all modes known 
to him, and a wrongful concealment would vitiate the patent. He gives one 
mode, and the presumption is, that he knew no other. His invention, it is 
well settled, can be no broader than his discovery, and hence can only cover 
his own mode. The English cases cited cannot apply, because there is no 
new principle involved. Electro-magnets had attracted armatures before 
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weights had before moved clock-work to produce steady motion. Pens and 
pencils had previously marked, and dots, lines and spaces had before been 
used to signify ideas. Galvanic batteries had gencrated currents, and wires 
had conducted them. Circuits had been broken and closed by metallic con- 
tact. There is no reasonable pretence that any new power or principle was 
involved in what Morse invented. In truth, he has neither discovered a new 
principle in science or mechanics, nor invented the art of telegraphing, and 
was not the first inventor of a recording apparatus. 

The American authorities repudiate the idea that any thing can be patented 
but the means invented to produce a result. In Wyeth vs. Stone, 1 Story R. 
285, Story J. says, in relation to an invention for cutting ice, The invention 
of this art, as well as the particular method of the application of the prin- 
ciple, are claimed by Wycth. It is plain, that here, the patentee claims the 
exclusive art of cutting ice by means of any power other than human power. 
Such a claim is utterly unmaintainable in point of law.” In Whittemore vs. 
Cutter, 1 Gal. 478, he said, “A patent in no case can be for an effect only, 
but for an effect produced in a given manner.” In Stone vs. Sprague, 1 Story 
R. 270, he said, “We are of opinion that if the patent be construed to 
include all modes of communicating motion from the reel to the yarn-beam, 
and of the connection of the one with the other generally, it is utterly void, 
as being an attempt to maintain a patent for an abstract principle, or for all 
possible modes whatsoever of communication, although they may be invented 
by others and substantially differ from the mode described by the plaintiff 
in his specification, A man might just as well claim title to all possible or 
practicable modes of communicating motion from the steam-engine to a 
steamboat, although he had invented but one mode.“ The English cases of 
Burnton vs. Hawks, 4 Barn. and Ald. 541; Hill vs. Thompson, 8 Taunton 375 ; 
Boulton and Watt vs. Bell, 2 Hen. Bl. 487, and Losk vs. Hague, Webster, P. 
C. 207, are to the same effect. In the latter case, Heath J. says, What he 
(the patentec) cannot specify, he has not invented.” This patent extends 
to all machinery that may be made upon this principle, so that he has taken 
a patent for more than he has specified.” Buller J. says, A patent must be 
for some new production from those elements, and not for the elements 
themselves.” 

When Morse’s patents were before Judge Woodbury in Smith vs. Downing, 
this question was elaborately discussed and most fully considered. My brief 
gives the material portions of the opinion. The court then held that neither 
a principle, effect, nor an art could be patented. The Judge said, a patentee 
“can be protected only in the mode and to the extent described.” Referring 
to English judges, he says, Where any judge speaks of patenting an art, it 
is not the art in the abstract, without a specification of the manner in which 
it is to operate, as a manufacture or otherwise. But it is the art thus ex- 
plained in the specification, and illustrated by a machine, or model, or draw- 
ings, when of a character to be. It is the art as represented, or exemplified, 
like the principle thus embodied, which, alone, the patent laws were designed 
to protect. In the English acts, the word ‘art’ is not used at all. And in 
ours, as well as in our Constitution, the word art means a useful art, or a 
manufacture which is beneficial, and which by the same law is required to 
be described with exactness in its mode of operation, and which, of course, 
for the reasons already laid down, can be protected only in the mode and to 
the extent thus described.” The reasons given in this learned opinion were 
so strong that no appeal has been taken to this court from the decision. 
Judge Kane, in the Philadelphia case on these Morse patents, declared a con- 
trary opinion, without doing himself or Judge Woodbury the justice to refer 
to the case at all, though cited by me. Judge Woodbury’s argument was 
not then and cannot now be met and answered. It is true the learned judge 
construed Morse’s patent to be simply for the mode which he described, and 
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that it was not therefore for an art, or the monopoly of a principle, as is here 
contended. Holding it to be limited to the simple mode which I have stated, 
as all he invented, and for nothing else, he did not declare Morse’s patent 
invalid, but held House’s invention was no interference, because the mode 
was different. The patent of 1840, as now presented, has a claim for print- 
ing “signs or letters.” In the one before him, it was “signs of letters.” 
As this claim is an interpolation upon the original, and covers marking or 
printing letters, and there being not even the pretence of description for pro- 
ducing them, this patent must be invalid on that account. Had it appeared 
in this form before Judge Woodbury, he, doubtless, would have held the 
same way. The principal reason usually assigned for sustaining these 
patents, so full of legal faults, is that the patentee has benefited mankind 
by what he has done, and ought to be rewarded. If the evidence did not show 
that benefit to himself was the ruling passion, I might answer, that thou- 
sands benefit mankind by their inventions and discoveries, where no law con- 
fers on them a pecuniary reward. Did Franklin patent his discoveries, or 
Lieut. Maury his? Professor Henry, who invented the heart, the very soul 
of Morse’s telegraph, has neither askcd nor received a pecuniary reward, 
while Morse uses it as freely as he does his own, which would be utterly 
useless without it. My great objection to Morse’s patents is, that he attempts 
to monopolize one of nature’s elements long known and used. He seeks to 
withdraw it from common use, not because he first discovered it, but because 
he has used it in a particular way. He tells the inventive world to beware! 
this power is mine; I have secured it in my reissued patents, and you use 
it at your peril. Suits at law ,suits in chancery, injunctions and ruinous 
litigations are threatened against those who dare now to use a power which 
others used long years ago. If the record shall be made by the action of 
galvanism upon paper saturated with certain salts, where no motive power is 
used at all, Morse claims that it violates his monopoly, and Judge Kane sus- 
tained him in the claim. In the present case, the use of the power of per- 
manent magnetism is alleged to be an invasion of his patent, and the judge 
below sustains this extravagant proposition. Morse’s pretensions are not 
limited in practice to the use of the motive power of electro-magnetism to 
mark; but if used for any purpose whatever, however remote from his man- 
ner—if a mark is made, even by one who invented the mode—the cry of 
infringement is heard, and the grapples of the law fastened upon him. Let 
a new invention appear, a surrender and reissue enables Morse to include it. 
The inventions of Barnes and Zook, involved in this case, of Bain’s in the 
Philadelphia case, and of House’s in the one at Boston, were all sought to be 
brought within Morse’s expansive and growing patents by the legerdemain 
of reissues. House was prosecuted for using his own improvements, which 
Morse never invented. Rogers, assignee of Bain, was enjoined from using 
Bain’s improvement, of which he was the first inventor. Numerous other 
suits are pending, which renders the decision in this case doubly important. 

It is error to suppose that Morse has been personally involved in, or in- 
curred heavy expenses for litigation. In this case he shares it with his co- 
plaintiffs. In all the other cases, so far from his being a party, or involved 
in expenses, others are plaintiffs, and he has uniformly appeared as their 
witness. Your Honors are now called upon to determine whether Morse 
can rightfully prosecute others for using what he did not invent—for using 
their own inventions or those of third persons. If Morse has the exclusive 
right to the motive power of electro-magnetism, as he claims, it follows that 
if I make an invention a hundred times superior to his, he can lawfully use 
my invention, and punish me if I use the fruits of my own genius and toil. 
He can recover for what he did not invent or even describe in his patents, 
and prevent American citizens using what they or others found out and he 
did not. It would hardly be safe for Henry to use his electro-magnet if a 
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record resulted from it. In his first patent of 1846, Morse actually claimed 
it by name. Steinheil and Davy, if not Wheatstone, might be punished if 
they should here use their own prior inventions. The chemist and electri- 
cian must abandon their laboratories, if telegraphs occupy their thoughts, 
and the arts and sciences must come to a halt for fourteen years, or the pro- 
prietors of this undescribed and indescribable and boundless monopoly may 
open the batteries of the law upon them and demolish their hopes of fame 
and reward. 

Most owners of property can describe their boundaries, but Morse’s claim 
is too broad for description. It covers the productions of all mankind. It 
might well be called a patent to restrain invention and punish inventors and 
those patronizing them. To sustain it would be a most fatal blow to the 
inventive genius and energics of the country, and would defeat the policy of 
our Censtitution and laws, and render them worse than useless. 
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